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Art. I. — John Stuart Mill ox the Philosophy 
OF SirtWm. Hamiltox. 

An Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy^ 
and of the Principal Philosophical Questio^is discussed 
in his WHtings. By John Stuart Mill. London : 
Longman|. 1865. 

T he work bearing the above title is an octavo volume, consisting 
of twenty-eight chapters, and five hundred and sixty pages. 
This is no great amount of print ; but the amount of matter 
contained in it is prodigious, and the quality of that matter such 
as to require a full stretch of attention. Mr. Mill gives his readers 
uo supemuous sentences, scarcely even a superfluous word, above 
what is necessary to express his meaning briefly and clearly. Of 
such a book no complete abstract can be given in the space to 
which we are confined. 

To students of philosophy — doubtless but a minority among 
the general circle of English readers — this work comes recom- 
mended by the strongest claims both of interest and instruction. 
It presents in direct antithesis two most conspicuous representa- 
tives of the modern speculative mind of England — Sir W. 
Hamilton and Mr. John Stuart Mill. 

Sir W. Hamilton has exercised powerful influence over the 
stream of thought during the present generation. The lectures 
on Logics and Metaphysics delivered by him at Edinburgh, for 
twenty years, determined the view taken of those subjects by 
a large number of aspiring young students, and determined that 
[Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXVII.]— New Semes, Vgl. XXIX. No. I. B 
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view for many of them permanently and irrevocably * Several 
eminent teachers and writers of the present day are proud of 
considering themselves his disciples, enunciate his doctrines in 
greater or less proportion, and seldom contradict him without 
letting it be seen that they depart unwillingly from such a 
leader. Various new phrases and psychological illustrations have 
obtained footing in treatises of philosophy, chiefly from his 
authority. We do not number ourselves among his followers ; 
but we think his influence on philosophy was in many ways 
beneficial. He kept up the idea of philosophy as a subject to bo 
studied from its own points of view ; a dignity which in earlier 
times it enjoyed, perhaps, to mischievous excess, but from which in 
recent times it has far too much receded — especially in England. 
He performed the great service of labouring strenuously to piece 
together the past traditions of philosophy, to re-discover those 
which had been allowed to drop into oblivion, and to make out 
the genealogy of opinions as far as negligent predecessors had 
still left the possibility of doing so. 

The fort\-six lectures on Metaphysics, and the thirty-five 
lectures on Logic, published by Messrs. Mansel and Veitch, con- 
stitute the biennial course actually delivered by Sir W. Hamilton 
in the Professorial Chair. They ought therefore to be looked at 
chiefly with reference to the minds of youthful hearers, as pre- 
servatives against that mischief forcibly described by Rousseau — 
LmhabituJe de penser dansla jeunesse en ote la capacite pen- 
dant le reste de la vie.” 

Now, in a subject so abstract, obscure, and generally unpalat- 
able, as Logic and Metaphysics, the difficulty which the teacher 
finds in inspiring interest is extreme. That Sir W. Hamilton 
overcame such difficulty with remarkable success, is the affirma- 
tion of his two editors ; and our impression, as readers of his 

* Mr. Mansel and Mr. Veitch, the editors of Sir W. Hamilton’s Lectures on 
Metaphysics, postliumously published, say in their preface (p. xiii.)— 

“For twenty years — from 1SI3G to 1S56 — the courses of logic and nieta- 
ph^'sics were the means through which Sir William Hamilton sought to dis- 
cipline and imhuc with In’s ])hiIoso])hical opiuious the numerous youth who 
gathered from Scotland and other countries to his class-room ; and" wliile, by 
these prelections, the author supplemented, developed, and moulded the 
national philosophy, leaving thereon tiie iueifaceablc impress of his genius and 
learning, he, at the same time and by the same means, exercised over the 
intellects and feelings of his pupils an influence which, for depth, feeling and 
elevation, was certainly never surpassed by that of any philosophical instructor. 
Among his pupils there arc not a few who, having lived for a season under the 
constraining power of his hitellect, and been led to reflect on those great 
questions regarding the character, origin, and bounds of human knowledge, 
which his teaching sthred and quickened, bear the memory of their beloved 
and revered instructor inseparably blended with what is highest in their pre- 
•ent intellectual life, as well as in their practical aims and aspirations.*' 
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lectures, disposes us to credit them. That Sir W. Hamilton 
should have done this effectively is in itself sufficient to stamp 
him as a meritorious professor — as a worthy successor to the 
chair of Dugald Stewart, whose unrivalled perfection in that 
department is attested by every one. Many a man who ulti- 
mately adopted speculative opinions opposed to Dugald Stewart, 
received hi$ first impulse and guidance in the path of specula- 
tion from the lasting impression made by Stewart's lectures. 

But though we look at these lectures, as they ought to be 
looked at, chiefly with a view to the special purpose for which 
they were destined, we are far from insinuating that they have 
no other merits, or that they are useless for readers who have 
already a metaphysical creed of their own. We hSive found 
them both instructive and interesting : they go over a large por- 
tion of the field of speculative philosophy, partly from the point 
of view (not always the same) belonging to the author, partly 
from that of numerous predecessors whom he cites. We recog- 
nise also in Sir W. Hamilton an amount of intellectual indepen- 
dence which seldom accompanies such vast erudition. He 
recites many different opinions, but he judges them all for 
himself ; and, what is of still greater moment, he constantly gives 
the reasons for his judgments. To us these reasons are always of 
more or less value, whether we admit them to be valid or not. 
Many philosophers present their own doctrine as if it were so 
much ascertained and acknowledged truth, either intimating, or 
leading you to suppose, that though erroneous beliefs to the con- 
trary formerly prevailed, these have now become discredited with 
every one. We do not censure this way of proceeding, but we 
prefer the manner of Sir W. Hamilton. He always keeps 
before us divergence and discrepancy of view as the normal con- 
dition of reasoned truth or philosophy; the characteristic 
postulate of which is, that every affirmative and every 
negative shall have its appropriate reasons clearly and fully 
enunciated. 

In this point of view, the appendix annexed to the lectures is 
also valuable ; and the foiu' copious appendixes or dissertations 
following the edition of Reid s works, are more valuable still* 
How far Sir W. Hamilton has there furnished good proof of his own 
doctrines on External Perception, and on the Primary Qualities of 
Matter, we shall not now determine ; but to those who dissent 
from him, as well as to those who agree with him, his reasonings 
on these subjects are highly instructive : while the full citations 
from so many other writers contribute materially not only 
to elucidate the points directly approached, but also to enlarge our 
knowledge of philosophy generally. We set particular value 
upon this preservation of the traditions of philosophy, and iqpon 
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this maintenance of a known perpetual succession among the 
speculative minds of humanity, with proper comparisons and 
contrasts. We have found among the names quoted by Sir W. 
Hamilton, and, thanks to his care, several authors hardly at all 
known to us, and opinions cited from them not less instructive 
than curious. He deserves the more gratitude, because he de- 
parts herein from received usage since Bacon and Descartes. The 
example set by these great men was admirable, so far as it went 
to throw off the authority of predecessors ; but pernicious so far 
as it banished those predecessors out of knowledge, like mere 
ipagazines of immaturity and error. Throughout the eighteenth 
century, all study of the earlier modes of philosophizing was, for 
the most part, neglected. Of such neglect, remarkable instances 
are pointed out by Sir W. Hamilton. 

While speaking about the general merits and philosophical 
position of Sir William Hamilton, we have hitherto said nothing 
about those of Mr. Mill. But before we proceed to analyse the 
separate chapters of his volume, we must devote a few words to 
the fultilment of another obligation. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill has not been the first to bestow honour 
on the surname which he bears. His father, Mr. James Mill, 
had already ennobled the name. An ampler title to distinction 
in history and philosophy can seldom be produced than that 
which Mr. James Mill left behind him. We know no work 
which surpasses his “ History of British India*' in the main excel- 
lences attainable by historical writers ; industrious accumulation, 
continued for many years, of original authorities — careful and 
conscientious criticism of their statements — and a large com- 
mand of psychological analysis, enabling the author to interpret 
phenomena of society, both extremely complicated, and far re- 
moved from his own personal experience. Again, Mr. James 
Mill’s “ Elements of Political Economy** were, at the time when 
they appeared, the most logical and condensed exposition of the 
entire science then existing. Lastly, his latest avowed produc- 
tion, the “ Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind,” is 
a model of perspicuous exposition ,of complex states of con- 
sciousness, carried farther than by any other author before 
him ; and illustrating the fulness which such exposition may be 
made to attain, by one who has faith in the comprehensive prin- 
ciple of association, and has learnt the secret of tracing out its 
innumerable windings. It is, moreover, the first work in which 
the great fact of Indissoluble Association is brought into its due 
theoretical prominence. These are high merits, of which lasting 
evidence is before the public ; but there were other merits in Mr. 
James Mill, less publicly authenticated, yet not less real. His 
unpremeditated oral exposition was hardly less effective than his 
prepared work with the pen ; his colloquial fertility on philo- 
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sophical subjects, his power of discussing himself, and of stimu- 
lating others to discuss, his ready responsive inspirations through 
all the shifts and windings of a sort of Platonic dialogue— all 
these accomplishments were, to those who knew him, even more 
impressive than what he composed for the press. Convcfsation 
with him was not merely instructive, but provocative to the dor- 
mant intelligence. Of all persons whom we have known, Mr. 
James Mill was the one who stood least remote from the lofty 
Platonic ideal of Dialectic — Too SiSovai icai St^ttrOai Xoyov — (the 
giving and receiving of reasons) competent alike to examine 
others, or to be examined by them, on philosophy. When to 
this wo add a strenuous character, earnest convictions, and single- 
minded devotion to truth, with an utter disdain of mere para- 
dox — it may be conceived that such a man exercised powerful 
intellectual ascendancy over younger minds. Several of those 
who enjoyed his society — men now at or past the maturity of 
life, and some of them in distinguished positions — remember and 
attest with gratitude such ascendancy in their own cases : among 
them the writer of the present article, who owes to the historian 
of British India an amount of intellectual stimulus and guidance 
such as he can never forget. 

When a father, such as we have described, declining to 
send his son either to school or college, constituted himself school- 
master from the beginning, and performed that duty with labo- 
rious solicitude — when, besides full infusion of modern knowledge, 
the forcing process applied by the Platonic Socrates to the 
youthful Theietetus, was administered by Mr. James Mill, con- 
tinuously and from an earlier age, to a youthful mind not less 
pregnant than that of Theaetetus — it would be surprising if the 
son thus trained had not reached even a higher eminence than 
his father. The fruit borne by Mr. John Stuart Mill has been 
worthy of the culture bestowed, and the volume before us is at 
once his latest and his ripest product. 

The “Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy” is in- 
tended by Mr. Mill (so he tells us in the preface to the sixth pub- 
lished edition of his “ System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Induc- 
tive”) as a sequel and complement to that system. We are 
happy to welcome so valuable an addition ;^but with or with- 
out ^that addition, the “ System of Logic” appears to us to pre- 
sent the most important advance in speculative theory which 
the present century has witnessed. Either half of it, the 
Ratiocinative or the Inductive, would have surpassed any 
previous work on the same subject. The Inductive half 
discriminates and brings into clear view, for the first time, those 
virtues of method which have insensibly grown into habits among 
consummate scientific enquirers of the post-Baconian age, as weU 
as the fallacies by which some of these authors have been misled 
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—the Ratiocinotive half, dealing with matters which had already 
been well handled by Dutrieu and other scholastic logicians, 
invests their dead thoiigh precise formalism with a real life and 
application to the actual process of finding and proving truth. 
But bdlldes thus working each half up to perfection, Mr. Mill has 
performed the still more difficult task of overcoming the repug- 
nance, apparentl}’' an inveterate repugnance, between them, so 
as chemically to combine the two into one homogeneous com- 
pound ; thus presenting the problem of Reasoned Truth, Inference, 
Proof, and Disproof, Jis one connected whole. For ourselves, we 
still recollect the mist which was cleared from our minds when 
we firstread the “System of Logic,"' verysoon after it was published. 
We were familiar with the Syllogistic Logic in Burgcrsdicius 
and Dutrieu ; we were also familiar with examples of the best 
procedure in modern inductive science; but the two streams flowed 
altogether apart in our minds, like two parallel lines never joining 
nor approaching. The irreconcileability of the two was at once re- 
moved, when we had read and mastered the second and third chap- 
ters of the Second Book of the “ System of Logic in which Mr. 
Mill explains the functions and value of the syllogism, and the 
rejil import of its major premiss. This explanation struck us at 
the time as one of the most profound and original efforts of 
metaphysical thought that we had ever perused, and we see no 
reason to retract that opinion now.^* It appears all the more 
valuable when we contrast it with what is said by Mr. Mills two 
contemporaries — Hamilton and Whately : the first of whom re- 
tains the ancient theory of Reasoning, as being only a methodised 
transition from a whole to its parts, and from the parts up to the 
whole — Induction being only this ascending part of the process, 
whereby, after having given a complete" enumeration of all the 
compound parts, you conclude to the sum tS)tal described in one 
word as a whole while the second (Whately) agrees in 

♦ Wc arc liappy to tind such high authorities as Dr. Whcwell, Mr. Samuel 
Bailey, and Sir John Hcrschel concurring in this estimation of the new logical 
point of view thus opened by Mr. Mill. We will not call it a f/iscovay, since 
Sir John Herschcl thinks the expression unsuitable.— Sec the recent sixth 
edition of the ‘‘ System of Logic,"' vol. i. p. 229. 

t See Sir William Hamilton's “ Lectures on Logic” (Lect. xvii. p. 320-321 ; 
^0 Ap])endix to those Lectures, p. 361). He here distinguishes also formal 
induction from material induction, whicli latter lie brings under the grasp of 
syllogism, by an liypothesis in substance similar to that of Whately. There 
is, however, in Lecture xix. (p. 380), a passage in a very different spirit, which 
one might sdniost imagine to have been written by Mr. Mill : — “ In regard to 
simple syllogisms, it was an original dogma of the Platonic school, and an 
early dogma of the Peripatetic, that science, strictly so called, was only con- 
veraant with, and was exclusively contained in, univcrsals ; and the doctrine of 
Aristotle, which taught that all our general knowledge is only an induction 
froih an observation of particulars, was too easily forgotten or perverted by his. 
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subordinating Induction to Syllogism, but does so in a different 
way — by representing inductive reasoning as a syllogism, with its 
major premiss suppressed, from which major premiss it derived its 
authority. The explanation of Mr. Mill attacks the problem from 
the opposite side. It subordinates syllogism to indugi|n, the 
technical to the real ; it divests the major premiss of iWllusory 
p’etence to be itself the proving authority, or even any real and 
essential part of the proof — and acknowledges it merely as a 
valuable precautionary test and securit}" for avoiding mistake in 
the process of proving. Taking Mr. Mill’s “ System of Logic” as a 
whole, it is one of the books by which we believe ourselves to have 
most profited. Tire principles of it are constantly present to our 
mind when engaged in investigations of evidence, whether scien- 
tific or historical. 

Concerned as wo are here with Mr. Mill only as a logician and 
philosopher, we feel precluded from adverting to his works on 
other topics — even to his Elements of Political Economy,” by 
which he is probably moz*e widely known than by anything else. 
Of the many obligations wliicli Political Economy owes to him, 
one only can be noticed consistent with the scope of the present 
article ; the care which he has taken — he alone, or at least, he 
more explicitly and formally than any other expositor — to set 
forth the general position of that science in the aggregate field 
of scientific researcli ; its relation to sociology as a whole, or to 
other fractious thereof, how far derivative or co-ordinate ; what 
arc its fimdainental postulates or hypotheses, with what limits 
the logical methods of induction and deduction are applicable to 
it, and how far its conclusions may be relied on as approximar 
tioiH to truth. All these points will be found instructively 


follovicrs. It til us obtained almost the force of an acknowledged principle, 
that cvi'iytliiiig to l)c known must be known under some general form or 
notion, ilence the exaggerated importance attributed to deQiiition and deduc- 
tion ; it not being considered that we only take out of a general notion what 
wc hud ^u'cvioiisly placed therein, and that the amplillcatiou of our knowledge 
is 1101 to be sought for from above but Irom below— not fi*oni specnlation 
about abstract generalities, but hum the observation of concrete narticulars. 
But ho wevor erroneous and irratioual, the persuasion had its day and influence, 
and it perhaps determined, as one of its eifocts, the total neglect of one half, 
iiud that not the least important half, of the reasoning process.” 

These very just observations are suggested to Sir William Hamilton by a 
train of thought which has little natural tendency to suggest them, viz. : by the 
distinction upon which he so much insists, between tlie logio of comprehension 
and the logic of e.\iciision, and by his anxiety to explain why the former liad 
been exclusively cultivated and the latter neglected. 

That which ^ir William Hamilton calls here truly the doctrine of Aristotle (at 
least, in one place at the close of the Analyt.Post.) and which he states to have 
been forgotten by Aristotle’s foUowers^was hardly less forgotten or neglect 
by Aristotle liimself . 
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handled in the Sixth Book of Mr. Mill's System of Logic,’' as 
well as in his smaller and less known work, Essays on Some 
Unsettled Questions in Political Economy.” We find him, while 
methodizing and illustrating the data of the special science, 
unifor^^k keeping in view its relation to philosophy as a whole. 

Butllrere is yet another work in which the interests of philo- 
sophy, as a whole, come into the foreground and become the 
special object of vindication in their largest compass and most 
vital requirements. We mean Mr. Mill’s “Essay on Liberty,” 
one half of which takes for its thesis the liheHas philosopltandi. 
He maintains, emphatically, in this book the full dignity of 
reasoned truth against all the Jealous exigencies of traditional 
dogma and self-justifying sentiment He claims the most unre- 
served liberty of utterance for negative and affirmative on all 
questions — not merely for the purpose of discriminating truth 
from falsehood, but also to keep up in individual minds the 
full sense and understanding of the matters controverted, in place 
of a mere partial and one-sided adhesion. At first sight, indeed, 
it might seem as if Mr. Mill was fighting with a shadow ; for 
liberty of philosophizing is a postulate which, in general terms, 
every one concedes. But when you come to fathom the real 
feelings which underlie this concession, you discover that almost 
every man makes it under reserves which, though acting in 
silence, are not the less efficacious. Every one has some dogmas 
which he cannot bear to hear advocated, and others which he 
will not allow to be controverted in his presence. A writer has 
to consider not merely by what reasons any novelty of belief or 
disbelief may be justified, but also how much it will be safe for 
him to publish, having regard to the irritable sore places of the 
public judgment. In July, 1864, we weie present at the annual 
meeting of the French Academy at Paris, where the prizes for 
essays sent in, pursuant to subjects announced for study before- 
hand, are awarded. We heard the titles of various compositions 
announced by the President (M. Villemain), with a brief critical 
estimate of each. Their comparative merits were appreciated, 
and the prize awarded to one of the competitors. Among 
the compositions sent to compete for the prize, one was a work 
by M. Taine, upon which the President bestowed the most 
remarkable encomiums, in every different point of view : extent of 
knowledge, force of thought, style, arrangement, all were praised 
in a manner which we have rarely heard exceeded. Nevertheless, 
the prize was not awarded to this work, but to another which the 
President praised in a manner decidedly less marked and em- 
phatic. What was here the ratio decidendi t The reason^was, and 
the President declared it in the most explicit lan^age, that the 
work of M. Taine was deeply tai/nted wUK materudism, “ Sans 
doute,” said the esteemed veteran of French literature in pro- 
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nouncing his award, “sansdoute les opinions sont libres, mais/’— 
It is precisely against this mais — ^ushering in the special anathe- 
matised or consecrated conclusion which it is intended to except 
from the general liberty of enforcing or impugning — an matters 
of philosophical discussion, that Mr. Mill, in the “ mkay on 
Liberty,*' declares war as champion of Reasoned Truth. 

He handles this grand theme — iXevOipsg iXevOipwg (piXo(rofphv 
— involving as it does the best interests of philosophy, as an in- 
structress to men's judgments, and a stimulus to their intelligence 
— with great depth of psychological analysis sustained by abun- 
dant historical illustration. And he in the same volume discusses 
most profitably another question akin to it — To what extent and 
by what principles the interference of others is justifiable, in re- 
straining the liberty of taste and action for each individual ? A 
question at once grave and neglected, but the discussion of which 
does not belong to our present article. 

A new work from one who has already manifested such mastery 
of philosophy, both in principle and in detail, and a work exhibiting 
the analysis and appreciation of the philosophical views of an 
eminent contemporary, must raise the highest expectation. We 
think no reader will be disappointed who peruses Mr. MiU’s 
^‘Examination," and we shall now endeavour to give some account 
of the manner in which he performs it. Upon topics so abstract 
and subtle as the contents of this volume, the antithesis between 
two rival theories is the best way, and often the only way, for 
bringing truth into clear view ; and the Examination " here 
before us is professedly controversy. But of controversy in its ob- 
jectionable sense — of captious or acrimonious personality — not a 
trace will here be found. A dignified, judicial equanimity of tone 
is preserved from first t6 last. Moreover, though the title and 
direct purpose of the volume is negative and critical, yet the 
destructive criticism is pervaded by many copious veins of con- 
structive exposition, embodying Mr. Miirs own views upon some 
of the most intricate problems of metaphysics. 

Mr. Mill begins his work by analysing and explaining the 
doctrine called the Relativity of Human Knowledge : — 

“ The doctrine (chap. ii. p. 5) which is thought to belong in the 
most cspiJcial manner to Sir W. Hamilton, and which was the ground of 
his opposition to the transcendentalism of the Isiter French and German 
metaph^^sicians, is that which he and others have called the Relativity 
of Human Knowledge. It is the subject of the most generally known 
and impressive of all his writings — the one which first revealed to the 
English metaphysical reader that a new power had arisen in philosophy. 
Together with its developments, it composes the Philosophy of the Con- 
ditioned, which he opposed to the French and German philosophies of 
the Absolute, and which is regarded by most of his admirers as the 
greatest of his titles to a permanent place in the history of meta- 
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physical thought. But, ‘the relativity of human knowledge,’ like 
most.otlier phrases into which the words relative or relation enter, is 
vague, and admits of a great variety of meanings, &c.” 

Mr. #[ill then proceeds to distinguish these various meanings, 
and to determine in which of them the phrase is understood by 
Sir W. Hamilton. 

One m(,'aning is, that we only know anything by knowing it as 
distinguished from something else — that all consciousness is of 
difference. It is not, however, in this sense that the expression 
is ordinarily or intentionally used by Sir \V. Hamilton, though 
he fully recognises the truth which, when thus used, it serves to 
express. In general, when he says that all our knowledge is 
relative, the relation he has in view is not between the thing 
known and other objects compared with it, but between the thing 
known and the mind knowing — (p. 6.) 

The doctrine in this last meaning is held by difierent phi- 
losophers in two dift'erent forms. Some (e.g.y Berkeley, Hume, 
Ferrier, &c.), usually called Idealists, maintain not merely that 
all we can possibly know of anything is the manner in which it 
affects the human faculties, but that there is nothing else to be 
known ; that affections of human or of other minds are all that 
we can know to exist — that the difference between the ego and 
the non-ego is only a fonnal distinction between two aspects of 
the same reality. Other philosophers (Brown, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, Auguste Comte, with many others) believe that the ego 
and the non-ego denote two realities, each self-existent, and 
neither dependent on the other; that the Noumenon, or “ thing 
per sc,” is in itself a different thing from the Phenomenon, and 
equally or more real, but that, though we know its existence, we 
have no means of knowing what it is. All that we can know is, 
relatively to ourselves, the modes in which it affects us, or the 
phenomena which it produces — (pp, 9 — 11.) 

The doctrine of Relativity, as held by Kant and his many 
followers, is next distinguished from the same doctrine as held by 
Hartley, James Mill, Professor Bain, &c., compatible with either 
acceptance or rejection of the Berkeleian theory. Kant main- 
tains that the attributes which we ascribe to outward things, or 
which are inseparable from them in thought, contain additional 
elements, over and above sensations an unknowable cause — 

additional elements added by the mind itself, and therefore still 
only relative, but constituting the original furniture of the mind 
itself — inherent laws, partly of our sensitive, partly of our intellec- 
tual faculty. It is on this latter point that Hartley and those going 
along with him diverge. Admitting the same additional elements, 
these philosophers do not ascribe to the mind any innate forms 
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to aqcount for them, but hold that Place, Extensiou, Substance^ 
Cause, and the rest, &c., are conceptions put together out of ideas 
of sensation, by the known laws of Association — (pp. 12 — 14.) 

Partial Relativity is the opinion professed by most philosophers 
(and by most persons who do not philosophise). They hold that 
we know things partly as they are in themselves, partly as they 
are merely in relation to us. 

This discrimination of the various schools of ])hilosophers is 
highly instructive, and is given with the full perspicuity belong- 
ing to Mr. Mill's style. He proceeds to examine in what sense 
Sir W. Hamilton maintained the Relativity of Human Know- 
ledge. He cites passages both from the “Discussions on 
Philosophy and from the Lectures, in which that doctrine is 
both affirmed in its greatest amplitude, and enunciated in the 
most emphatic language — (pp. 17, 18, 22, 23.) But he also 
produces extracts from the most elaborate of Sir W. Hamilton's 
“ Dissertations on Reid," in which a doctrine quite different and 
inconsistent is proclaimed — that our knowledge is only partially, 
not wholly, relative; that the secondary qualities of matter, 
indeed, are known to us only relatively, but that the primarj'" 
qualities are known to us as they are in themselves, or as they 
exist objectively, and that they may be even evolved by demon- 
stration (X priori — (pp. 19 — 2b, 30.) The inconsistency between 
the two doctrines, professed at ditferent times and in different 
Avorks by Sir \V. Hamilton, is certainly manifest. Mr. Mill is of 
opinion that one of the two must be taken “in anon-natural 
sense," and that Sir W. Hamilton either did not hold, or had 
ceased to hold, the doctrine of the full relativity of knowledge 
(pp. 20 — 28)— the hypothesis .of a flat contradiction being in his 
view inadmissible. But Ave think it at least equally pos.sible that 
Sir W. Hamilton held both the two opinions in their natural 
sense, and enforced both of them at dif event times by argu- 
ment ; his attention never having been called to the contradic- 
tion betAveen them. That such forgetfulness was quite possible, 
Avill appear clearly in many parts of the present article. His 
argument in support of both is equally characterised by that 
peculiar energy of style Avhich is frequent with him, and Avhich 
no Avay resembles the qualifying refinements of one struggling 
to keep clear of a perceived contradiction. 

From hence Mr. Mill (chap. iA^) proceeds to criticise at con- 
siderable length Avhat he justly denominates the celebrated and 
striking revieAV of Cousin’s philosophy, which forms the first 
paper in Sir W. Hamilton's “Discussions on i'hilosophy." Accord- 
ing to Mr. Mill — ^ 

“ The question really at issue is this : Have Ave or haAe we not an 
immediate intuition of Clod ? The name of God is veiled under two 
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extremely abstract phrases, ‘ The Infinite and the Absolute,* perhaps 
from a reverential feeling ; such, at least, is the reason given by Sir 
W. Hamilton’s disciple, Mr. Mansel, for preferring the more vague 
expressions ; but it is one of the most unquestionable of all logical 
maxims, that the meaning of the abstract must be sought for in the 
concrete, and not conversely ; and we shall see, both in the case of Sir 
William Hamilton and of Mr. Mansel, that the process cannot be 
reversed with impunity.” — p. 32. 

Upon this we must remark, that though the “ logical maxim ” 
here laid down by Mr. Mill may be generally sound, we think 
the application of it inconvenient in the present case. Discus- 
sions on points of philosophy are best conducted without either 
invoking or offending religious feeling. M. Cousin maintains 
that we have a direct intuition of the Infinite and the Absolute : 
Sir W. Hamilton denies that we have. Upon this point Mr. 
Mill sides entirely with Sir W. Hamilton, and considers “ that the 
latter has rendered good service to philosophy by refuting M. 
Cousin,’^ though much of the reasoning employed in such refuta- 
tion seems to Mr. Mill unsound. But Sir W. Hamilton goes 
further, and affirms that we have no faculties capable of appre- 
hending the Infinite and the Absolute — that both of them are 
inconceivable to us, and by consequence unknowable. Herein 
Mr. Mill is opposed to him, and controverts his doctrine in an 
elaborate argument 

Of this argument, able and ingenious, like all those in the 
present volume, our limits only enable us to give a brief appre- 
ciation. In so far as Mr. Mill controverts Sir W. Hamilton, we 
think him perfectly successful, though there are some points of 
his reasoning in which we do not fully concur. 

In our opinion, as in his, the Absolute alone (in its sense as 
opposed to relative) can be declared necessarily unknowable, 
inconceivable, incogitable. Nothing which falls under the con- 
dition of relativity can be declared to be so. The structure of 
our minds renders u.s capable of knowing everything which is 
relative, though there are many such things which we have 
no evidence, nor shall ever get evidence, to enable us to know. 
Now the Infinite falls within the conditions of relativity, as 
indeed Sir W. Hamilton himself admits, when he intimates 
(p. 58) that though it cannot be known, it is, must be, and 
ought to be, believed by us, according to the marked distinction 
which he draws between belief and knowledge. We agree with 
Mr. Mill in the opinion that it is thinkable, conceivable, knowable. 
Doubtless we do not conceive it adequately, but we conceive it 
sufficiently to discuas and reason upon it intelligibly to ourselves 
and others. That we conceive the Infinite inadeouately, is not to 
be held as proof that we do not conceive it at all ; for in regard 
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to finite things also, we conceive the greater number of them 
only inadequately. 

We cannot construe to the imagination a polygon with an 
infinite number of sides with a number of sides greater than 
any given number), but neither can we construe to the imagina- 
tion a polygon with a million of sides ; nevertheless, we under- 
stand what is meant by the first description as well as by the 
second, and can reason upon both. There is, indeed^ this dif- 
ference between the two : That the terms used in describing the 
first proclaim at once in their direct meaning that we should in 
vain attempt to construe it to the imagination ; whereas the 
terms used in describing the second do not intimate that fact. 
We know the fact only by trial, or by an estimate of our own 
mental force which is the result of many past trials. If the 
difference here noted were all which Sir W. Hamilton has in 
view when he declares the Infinite to be unknowable and in^ 
cogitable, we should accede to his opinion ; but we apprehend 
that he means much more, and he certainly re(jnires more to 
justify the marked antithesis in which he places himself against 
M. Cousin and Hegel. Indeed, the facility with which he 
declares matters to be incogitable, which these two and other 
philosophers not only cogitate but maintain as truth, is to us 
truly surprising. The only question which appears to us im- 
portant is, whether we can understand and reason upon the 
meaning of the terms and propositions addressed to us. If we 
can, the subjects propounded must be cogitable and conceivable, 
whether we admit the propositions affirmed concerning them or 
not ; if we cannot, then these subjects are indeed incogitable by 
ourselves in the present state of our knowledge, but they ’may not 
be so to our opponent who employs the terms. 

In criticising the arguments of Sir W. Hamilton against JVL 
Cousin, Mr. Mill insists much on a distinction between (1) the 
Infinite, and (2) the Infinite in any one or more positive attri- 
butes, such as infinite wisdom, goodness, redness, hardness, &c.* 
He thiuks that Sir W. Hamilton has made out his case against 
the first, but not against the last ; that the first is really an 
unmeaning and senseless abstraction,” a fasciculus of negations, 
unknowable and inconceivable, but not the last. We think that 
Mr. Mill makes more of this distinction than the case warrants ; 
that the first is not unmeaning, but an intelligible abstraction, 
only a higher reach of abstraction than the last ; that it is 
knowable inadequately, in the same way as the last, though more 
inadequately, because of its higher abstraction. 

* The distiuction is given by Sticr and other logicians. 1. Infinitum aim- 
pliciter. 2. Infinitum secundum quid, sivc in certo genere. 
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As the Finite is intelligible, so also is its negation — the Infi- 
nite : we do not say (with M. Cousin) that the two are conjointly 
given in consciousness — but the two are understood and partially 
apprehended by the mind, conjointly and in contrast. Though 
the Infinite is doubtless negative as to degree, it is not wholly 
or exclusively negative, since it includes a necessary reference 
to some positive attribute, to which the degree belongs ; the posi- 
tive element is not eliminated, but merely left undetermined. The 
Infinite (like the Finite, to TriTr^paojiivov — ro aireipov) is a genus ; 
it comprehends under it the Infinitely Hard and the Infinitely Soft, 
the Infinitely Swift and the Infinitely Slow — the infinite, in 
short, of any or all positive attributes. It includes, doubtless, 
“ a farrago of contradictions but so, also, does the Finite — and 
so, also, do the actual manifestations of the real, concrete 
universe, which manifestations constitute a portion of the Finite. 
Whoever attempts to give any philosophical account of the gene- 
ration of the universe, tracing its phenomena as an aggregate, to 
some ultra-phenomenal origin — must include in his scheme si fun- 
da'inentam for all those opposite and contradictory manifestations 
which experience discloses in the universe. There alwa)"s have 
been, and still are, many philosophers who consider the Abstract 
and General to be prior both in nature and time to the Concrete 
and Particular ; and Avho hold further that these two last are ex- 
plained, when presented as determinate and successive manifesta- 
tions of the two first, which they conceive as indeterminate and 
sempiternal. Now the Infinite (ens Infinitum or entia Infinita, 
according to the point of view in which we look at it) is a generic 
word, including all these supposed indeterminate antecedents ; 
and including therefore, of course, many contradictory agencies. 
But this does not make it senseless or unmeaning ; nor can we 
distinguish it from “ the Infinite in some one or more given 
attributes,” by any other character than by greater reach of 
abstraction. We cannot admit the marked distinction which 
Mr. Mill contends for — that the one is unknowable and the other 
knowable. 

It may be pfoper to add, that the mode of philosophising which 
we have just described is not ours. We do not agree in this way 
either of conceiving, or of solving, the problem of philosophy. 
But it is a mode so prevalent that Trendelenberg speaks of it, 
justly enough, as “ the ancient Hysteron-Proteron of Abstraction.” 
The doctrine of these philosophers appears to us unfounded, but 
we cannot call it unmeaning. 

In another point, also, we differ from Mr. Mill respecting that 
inferior abstraction which he calls the Infinite in some particular 
attribute.” He speaks as if this could be known not only as an 
abstraotiqn, a conceivable, an ideal — but also as a concrete reality ; 
as if “ we could know a concrete«rea}ity as infinite or as absolute ” 
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(p. 45) ; as if there really existed in actual nature “ concrete 
persons or things possessing infinitely or absolutely certain 
specific attributes” — (pp. 55 — 93.) To this doctrine we cannot 
subscribe. As we understand concrete reality, we find no 
evidence to believe that there exist in nature any real concrete 
persons or things, possessing to an infinite degree such attributes 
as they do possess : e g,, any men infinitely wise or infinitely 
strong, any horses' infinitely swift, any stones infinitely hard. 
Such concrete real objects appear to us not admissible, because 
experience not only has not certified their existence in any single 
case, but goes as far to disprove their existence as it can do to 
disprove anything. All the real objects in nature known to us by 
observation are finite, and possess only in a finite measure their 
respective attributes. Upon this is founded the process of Science, 
so comprehensively laid out by Mr. Mill in his “ System of Logic 
— Induction, Deduction from general facts attested by Induction, 
Verification by experience of the results obtained by Deduction. 
The attributes, whiteness or hardness, in the abstract, are doubtless 
infinite ; that is, the term will designate, alike and equally, any 
degree of whiteness or hardness which you may think of, and any 
unknown degree even whiter and harder than what you think of. 
But when perceived as invented in a given mass of snow or 
granite before us, they are divested of that indeterminateness, and 
become restricted to a determinate measure and degree. 

Having thus indicated the points on which we are compelled 
to dissent from Mr. Mill's refutation of Sir W. Hamilton in the 
pleading against IM. Cousin, we shall pass to the seventh chapter, 
in which occurs his first controversy with Mr. Mansel. This 
passage has excited more interest, and will probably be remem- 
bered by a larger number of readers, than any portion of the 
book. \Ve shall give it in his own words (pp. 99 — 103,) since 
the energetic phraseology is quite as remarkable as the 
thought : — 

“ There is but one way for ^Ir. ^[anscl out of this difficulty, aiul ho 
adoi)ts it. He must maintain not merely that an Absolute Being 
is unknowable in himself, but that the Kelative attributes of an Abso- 
lute Being arc unknowable also.* He must say that we do not know 
what Wisdom, Justice, Benevolence, Mercy, &c., are, as they exist ia 
God. Accordingly, he does say so. ‘ It is a fact (says Mr. Mansel) 


* This doctrine has been affirmed (so far as reason is concerned, apart from 
revelation) not merely by Mr. Mnusel, but also by Pascal, one of the moat 
religious philosophers of the seventeenth century, in the “ Pensdes” 

Parlous selou Ics luiniiircs naturclles. S'il y a nn Dieu, il eat iufmiment 
incoinpr6licnsibIc ; puisque, n*aynut ni priucipea ni homes, il n*a nul mpport a 
nous ; nous sommes done incapnbles de connaitre ni ce qu*il cst, ni s’il est.** — 
(See ^Vrago, Biographie de Condorcet, p. Ixwv^, to. his. ^dh inn of 

Condorcct’s works.) 
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which experience forces upon us, and which it is useless, were it 
possible, to disguise, that the representation of God after the model of 
the highest human morality which we are capable of conceiving, is not 
sufficient to account for all the phenomena exhibited by the course of His 
natural Providence, The infliction of physical suffering, the permis- 
sion of moral evil, the adversity of the good, the prosperity of the 
wicked, the crimes of the guilty involving the misery of the innocent, 
the tardy appearance and partial distribution of moral and religious 
knowledge in the world — these are facts which no doubt are recon- 
cileable, we know not how, with the Infinite Goodness of God, but 
which certainly are not to be explained on the supposition that its 
sole and sufficient type is to be found in the finite goodness of 
man.’ 

“ In other words (continues Mr. Mill, commenting) it is necessary 
to suppose that the infinite goodness ascribed to God is not the good- 
ness which we know and love in our fellow-creatures, distinguished 
only as infinite in degree ; but is different in kind, and another quality 
altogether. Accordingly Mr. Mansel combats as a heresy of his 
opponents, the opinion that infinite goodness differs only in degree 
from finite goodness. — Here, then, I take my stand upon the aeknow- 
lodged principle of logic and of morality ; that when we mean diffe- 
rent things we hav% no right to call them by the same name, and to 
apply to them the same predicates, moral and intellectual. If instead 
of the glad tidings that there exists a Being in whom all the excel- 
lences which the highest human mind can conceive, exist in a degree 
inconceivable to us, I am informed that the world is ruled by a Being 
whose attributes arc infinite, but what they are we cannot learn, 
except that the highest human morality does not sanction them — con- 
vince me of this, and I will bear my fate as I may. But when 
1 am told that I must believe this, and at the same time call this 
being by tlie names which express and affirm the highest human 
morality, I say, in plain terms, that I will not. Whatever power such 
a being may have over me, there is one thing which he shall not do ; 
he shall not compel me to worship liim. I will call no being good, 
who is not what I mean when 1 apply that epithet to my fellow- 
creatures ; and if such a being can sentence me to hell for not so call- 
ing him, to hell I will go.” 

This concluding declaration is memorable in many ways. Mr. 
Mill announces his resolution to determine for himself, and ac- 
cording to his own reason and conscience, what God he will 
worship, and what God he will not worship. For ourselves, 
we cordially sympathize with his resolution. But Mr. Mill 
must be aware that this is a point on which society is equally 
resolved that no individual shall determine for himself, 
if they can help it.* Each nevv-bom child finds his 

* under which Socrates was condemned at Athens, as 

reported by Xenophon at the commencement of the Memorabilia, ran thus— 
“ Socrates is guilty of crime, inasmuch as he does not believe in those Gods in 
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religious creed ready prepared for him. In his earliest days of 
unconscious infancy, the stamp of the national, gentile, phratric, 
God, hr Gods, is imprinted upon him by his elders ; and if the 
future man, in the exercise of his own independent reason, ac-” 
quires such convictions as compel him to renounce those Gods, pro- 
claiming openly that he does so — he must count upon such treat- 
ment as will go far to spoil the value of the present life to him, 
even before he passes to those ulterior liabilities which Mr. Mill 
indicates in the distance. We are not surprised that a declaration 
so unusual and so impressive should have been often cited in critical 
notices of this volume ; that during the month preceding the last 
Westminster election, it was studiously brought forward by some 
opponents of Mr. Mill, and more or less regretted by his friends, 
as likely to offend mjiny electors, and damage his chance of suc- 
cess ; and that a conspicuous and noble-minded ecclesiastic, the 
Dean of Westminster, thought the occasion so grave as to come 
forward with his characteristic generosity for the purpose of 
shielding a distinguished man suspected of heresy. 

The sublime self-assertion, addressed by Prometheus to Zeus, 
under whose sentence he was groaning, has never before been put 
into such plain English,* Mr. Mills declaration reminds us also 

whom the City believes, but introduces other novelties in regard to the (jods ; 
he is guilty also, inasmuch as he corrupts the youth.” 

These words express clearly a sentiment entertained, not merely by the 
Athenian people, but generally by other societies also. They all agree in 
antipathy to free, individual, dissenting reason, though that anti^thy mani- 
fests itself by acts, more harsh in one place, less harsh in another. The Hindoo 
who declares himself a convert to Christianity, becomes at the same time an 
outcast {d<pp^T(ap, ddf^toTos, dworios) among those whose Gods he has deserted. 
As a general fact, the man who dissents from his fellows upon fundamentals of 
religion, purchases an undisturbed life only by being content with that semi- 
liberty under .silence and concealment,” for whicli Cicero was thankful under 
the diclatorsliip of Julius Cmsar. “ Obsecro --abjiciamus ista, et semi-liberi 
saltern sinius ; quod assequemur et tacendo et latendo ” (Epist. ad Attic, xiii, 
31). Contrast with this the memorable declaration of Socrates, in the Platonic 
Apology, that silence and abstinence from cross-examination were intolerable 
to him ; that life would not be worth having under such conditions. 

* iEschyl. Promclh., 996-1006— 

wpAff raCra, ptirrcVdo) pci» didoXovo’O’a 
XcuMOTrrcp^ de vitpddi Kai ppovTrjfuuriv 
xBoviois KVKaTio irdvra xai rapao’crcVca* 
yvapylrti yap ovSev rmyde ji * — — 
c((rcXdcVa) cre p^wor', as iy&f Aids 
yvaptju (poffrjOels, Orikvvovs yevffo’opxiif 
Kai \vtrapri<Ta roif fieya arvyovfievoif 
yvvaiKopifiois {mridapjainv 
\v<rdi pc hia-pav ravhe' rov iram-ds Sia. 

Also V. 1047, et scq. The memorable ode of Goethe, entitled Prometheus, 
embodies a similar vein of sentiment in the finest poetry. 

[Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXVII.]— Nbw Sbriks, Vol. XXIX. No. I. C 
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of Hippolytus, the chaste and pure youth, whose tragic fate is so 
beautifully described by Euripides. Hippolytus is exemplary in his 
devotions to the Goddess Artemis; but he dissents from all his 
oountrymen, and determines for himself, in refusing to bestow the 
smallest mark of honour or worship upon Aphrodite, because he 
considers her to be a very bad Goddess.^ In this refusal he persists 
with inflexible principle (even after having received, from an 
anxious attendant, warning of the certain ruin which it will bring 
upon him), until theinsulted Aphrodite involves him along with the 
unhappy Pha3dra and Theseus himself, in one common abyss of 
misery. In like manner, Mr. Miirs declaration stands in marked 
contrast with the more cautious proceeding of men like Herodotua 
That historian, alike pious and prudent, is quite aware that all 
the Gods are envious and mischief-making, and expressly declares 
them to be so.f Yet, far from refusing to worship them on that 
account, he is assiduous in prayer and sacrifice — perhaps, indeed, 
all the more assiduous from what he believes about their attri- 
butes ;J being persuaded (like the attendant who warned Hippo- 
lytus) that his only chance of mollifying their ungentle dispositions 
in regard to himself is, by honorific tribute in words and offerings. 

When, however, after appreciating as we are bound to do, Mr. 
Miirs declaration of subjective sentiment, we pass to its logical 
bearing on the controversy between him and Mr. Mansel, we are 
obliged to confess that in this point of view it has little objective 
relevancy. The problem was, how to reconcile the actual evil 
and sufl’ering in the universe (which is recited as a fact by Mr. 
Mansel, though in terms conveying a most inadequate idea of its 
real magnitude) with the goodness of God. Mr. Mill repudiates 
the explanatory hypothesis tendered by Mr. Mansel as a solution, 

i »ut without suggesting any better hypothesis of his own. For 
urselves, we are far from endorsing Mr. Mansel’s solution as 


♦ Euripid. Hippol., 10— 

(Aph.) 6 yap Qtja-€9»£ waif, *Af/M(ovof tokos, 
fiovos woKirav rijade yrjs Tpoi(fiviaf 
\(y€i KaKlarrju Anfuiuav TTf^viccVat' 

0d(j9ov S’ adf\<b^v "ApTfp.iv, 

Ttpq, pfyioTTiv oaif^ivtov fjyovpfvos^ 

(Hipp*) Tqv arqv di lixmpiv woXX* xaipuv Xcya> — (112.) 

See also v. 1328-1402. 

f Herodot. t. 32. n Kpoitrc, twiardptvov pt to Oiiov wav ihv tf)6ov€p6v Tt Koi 
Tapa^Sy^ff, cVcipuTav dvOpam'rpaiV wpayparav wfpt; also iii. 40. 

t See Eurip. Hipp. 6 96-140. The language of tlie attendant, after his af- 
^ctionate remonstrance to Hippolytus bad been disregarded, supplicating 
Aphrodite to pardon the recalcitrancy of that virtuous but obstinate youtli, is 
characteristic and touching (114-120). 
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satisfactory ; yet we can hardly be surprised if he considers it less 
unsatisfactory than no solution at all. And when we reflect how 
frequently and familiarly predicates applicable to man are applied 
to the Supreme Being, when they cannot possibly be understood 
about Him in the same sense — ^we see no ground for treating the 
proceedingasdisingenuousjwhich Mr.Mill is disposed to do. Indeed, 
it cannot easily be avoided : and Mr. Mill himself furnishes us with 
some examples in the present volume. At page 491, he says : — 

“ It would be difficult to find a stronger argument in favour of 
Theism, than that tiie eye must have been made by one who sees, and 
the car by one who hears.” 

In the words here employed, seeing hearing are predicated 
of God. 

Now when we predicate of men, that they see or hear, wo 
affirm fficts of e.xtrenie complexity, especially in the case of seeing ; 
facts partly physical, partly mental, involving multifarioas move- 
ments and agencies of nerves, muscles, and other parts of the 
organism, together with direct sensational impressions, and mental 
reconstruction of the past, inseparably associated therewith ; all 
which, so far as they are known, are perspicuously enumerated in 
the work of Professor Bain* on the “ Senses and the Intellect."* 
Again, Mr. Mill speaks (in p. 102 and elsewhere) of " the veracity 
of God.’* When we say of our neighbour that he is a veracious 
man, we ascribe to liim a habit of speaking the truth; that is, of 
employing his physical apparatus of speech, and bis mental power 
of recalling and recombining words lodged in the memoiy, for the 
purpose of asserting no other propositions q^pept such as declare 
facts which he knows, or beliefs which he really entertains. But 
how either seeing, or hearing, or veracity, in these senses, can^*' 
be predicated of God, we are at a loss to understand. And if 
they are to bo predicated of God in a different sense, this admits 
the same license as Mr. Mansel contends for in respect to Good- 
ness, when he feels that undeniable facts preclude him from pre- 
dicating that epithet univocally respecting God and respecting 
rnan.t 

On the whole, it seems to us, that though Mr. Mill will consent 

* Sop especially his chaplcr ii. on the Sensations of Sight, pp. 222, 241— 
247, in the second edition of this work. 

f Descartes says, in his ‘Triucipia Philosophiae,” i. 51 — “ Et quidem sub- 
stantia qua nulla ])lanc rc indigeat, unica tantum potest intelligi— nempe 
Dcus. Alius vero omnes, non nisi ope coiicursus Dei existere posse perspi- 
citnus. Atque idco noincn substantiffi non convenit Deo et illis univoci, ut 
dici solet in soholis; hoc est, nulla ejns nominis significatio potest distinct^, 
iulclligi, qusD Deo et creaturis sit coirnnunis.” 
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to worship only a God of perfect goodness, he has thrown no new 
light on the grave problem — frankly stated, though imperfectly 
solved, by Mr. Mansel — how such a conception of God is to be 
reconciled with the extent of evil and suffering actually pervading 
human life and animal life throughout the earth. We are com- 
pelled to say, respecting Mr. Mill's treatment of this subject — 
what we should not say respecting his treatment of any other — 
that he has left an old perplexing problem not less perplexing 
than he found it. 

Reverting, not unwillingly, from theology to philosophy, we 
now pass on to Mr. MilPs ninth chapter (p. 128 seq.), of the 
Interpretation of Consciousness. There is assuredly no lesson 
more requiring to be taught than the proper mode of conducting 
such interpretation ; for the number of different modes in which 
Consciousness has been interpreted is astonishing. Mr. Mill begins 
by citing from Sir W. Hamilton’s lectures a passage of some 
length, upon which he bestows considerable praise, regarding it 
as — 

** One of the proofs that, whatever may be the positive value of his 
(Sir W. Hamilton’s) achievements in metaphysics, he had a greater 
capacity for the subject than many metaphysicians of high reputation ; 
and particularly than his two distinguished predecessors in the same 
school of thought — * Reid and Stewart.* ” — p, 131. 

This is one of the greatest compliments to Sir W. Hamilton 
that the book contains, and as such we are glad to cite it. 

On the subject of Consciousness, Mr. Mill has cited from Sir 
W. Hamilton other gj|pd observations besides the one last alluded 
to ; but, unfortunately, these are often neutralised by opposite or 
inconsistent opinions also cited from other parts of his works. 
The number of such inconsistencies produced is indeed one re- 
markable feature in Sir W. Hamilton’s philosophical character. 
He seems to follow out energetically (as Plato in his various 
dialogues) the vein of thought pervading his mind at each par- 
ticular moment, without troubling himself to look back upon 
his own prior speculations. Even compared with the best views 
of Sir W. Hamilton, however, Mr. Mill’s mode of handling the 
subject of Consciousness exhibits signal improvement. To some 
of his observations we shall call particular attention. 

All philosophers agree that what Consciousness testifies is to 
be believed ; but they differ much on the question — To what 
points Consciousness does testify ? and even on the still deeper 
question — How shall we proceed to ascertain what are these 
attested points? What is the proper method of studying or in- 
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terrogating Consciousness? Upon this Mr. Mill remarks (pp. 
145— M7) 

“ Here emerges the distinction between two different methods of 
studying the problems of metaphysics ; forming the radical difference 
between the two great schools into which metaphysicians are divided. 
One of these I shall call, for distinction, the infrospective method ; 
the other, the psychological. M. Cousin observes that Locke went 
wrong from the beginning, by placing before himself, as the question 
to be first resolved, the origin of our ideas. This (he says) was com- 
mencing at the wrong end. • The proper course would have been to 
begin by determining what the ideas now are ; to ascertain what it is 
that Consciousness now tells us ; postponing till afterwards the attempt 
to frame a theory concerning the origin of au}'^ of the mental phe- 
nomena. 

“ I accept the question as M. Cousin states it ; and I contend that 
no attempt to determine what are the direct revelations of Conscious- 
ness can be successful, or entitled to any regard, unless* preceded by 
what M. Cousin says ought only to follow it — an enquiry into the 
origin of our acquired ideas. For we have it not in our power to 
ascertain, by any direct process, what Consciousness told us at the 
time when its revelations were in their pristine purity. It only offers 
itself to our inspection as it exists now, when those original revelations 
are overlaid and buried under a mountainous heap of acquired notions 
and perceptions. 

It seems to M. Cousin, that if we examine, with care and minute- 
ness, our present states of Consciousness, distinguishing and defining 
every ingredient which we find to enter into them — every element that 
we seem to recognise as real, and cannot by merely concentrating our 
attention upon it analyse into anything simpler — we reach the ultimate 
and primary truths, which are the .sources of all our knowledge, and 
which cannot be denied or doubted without denying or doubting the evi- 
dence of Consciousness itself — that is, the only evidence that there is 
for anything. 1 maintain this to be a misconception of the conditionk 
imposed on enquirers by the difficulties of psychological investigation. 
To begin the enquiry at the point where M. Cousin tsikes it up is, in 
fact, to beg the question. For he must be aware, if not of the fact, 
at least of the belief of his opponents, tliat the laws of the mind — 
the laws of Association, according to one class of thinkers, the Cate- 
gories of the Understanding according to another — are capable of 
creating, out of those data of Consciousness which are uncontested, 
purely mental conceptions, which become so identified in thought with 
all our states of Consciousness, that we seem, and cannot hut seem, to 
receive them hy direct intuition. For example, the belief in Matter, in 
the opinion of these thinkers is, or at least may be, thus produced : — 

“ ‘ Tiie proof tliatany of the alleged Universal Beliefs, or Principles 
of Common Sense, are affirmations of Consciousness — supposes two 
things : that the beliefs exist, and that they cannot possibly have been 
acquired. The first is, in most cases, undisputed ; but the second is a 
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.subject of enquiry which often taxes the utmost resources of psycholo- 
gists. Locke was therefore right in believing that ‘ the origin of 
our ideas’ is the main stress of the problem of mental science, and the 
subject which must be first considered in forming the theory of the 
Mind.’ ” 

This citation from Mr. Mill s book is already almost too long, yet 
we could have wished to prolong it still more, from the importance 
of some of the succeeding paragraphs. It presents, in clear discri- 
mination and contrast, two opposite points of view according to 
which the phenomena of mind are regarded by different philo- 
sophers, and the method of studying them determined: the 
introspective method, adopted by M. Cousin and others — the 
psychological or analytical method, pursued by Locke and by 
many other eminent men since Locke — “the known .and ap- 
proved method of physical science, adapted to the necessities of 
psychology”*— (p. 148.) 

There are passages of Sir W. Hamilton’s writings in which he 
appears to feel that the introspective method alone is insufficient 
for the interpretation of Consciousness, and that the analytical 
method must be employed to reinforce it. But on this as on other 
points, he is not alw^ays consistent with himself. For in laying 
down the principle upon which the primary truths of Conscious- 
ness, the oiiginal data of intelligence, are to be ascertained and 
distinguished from generalizations out of experience and custom, 
he declares that the one single and certain mark is Necessity — 
they mu.st be beliefs which we are under the necessity of believing 
— of which we cannot get rid by any mental effort. He decides 
this, of course, for himself, by the introspective method alone. 
He (with M. Cousin and other philosophers who take the same 
view) does not apply the analytical method to enquire whether 
his necessity of belief may not be a purely acquired necessity, and 
nowise congenital. It is, indeed, remarkable that these philoso- 
phers do not even seek to apply the introspective method as far 
as that method will really go. They are satisfied with introspec- 
tion of their own present minds, without obtaining results of the 
like process, as applied to other minds, in different times and 
places. They declare various beliefs to be necessary to the human 
mind universally, merely because such is the actual fact with their 
own minds and with those immediately around them ; sometimes 
even in defiance of proof that there are (or have been) persons not 
sharing such beliefs, and occasionally even believing the contrary ; 
therefore, when even the introspective method really disallows their 
affirmative instead of sustaining it. This is, in truth, an abuse of 
the introspective method ; yet, even if that method were employed 
in its fullest extent — if the same incapability of believing other- 
wise could be shown as common to all mankind — it might still be 
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only the effect of a strong association. The analytical method 
must still be called in to ascertain whether we are forced to 
suppose such incapability to be an original fact of consciousness, 
or whether it may not have been generated in the mind by cir- 
cumstances, under the natural working of the laws of association. 
It is certain that these laws not only may, but must, give birth to 
artificial inconceivabilities in the mind — and that some of these 
may be equal in strength to such, if any, as are natural. 

“The History of Science” (says Mr. Mill, following out the same 
train of reasoning which we read in the third Book of his ‘ System of 
Logic’) “ teems with inconceivabilities which have been conquered ; and 
with supposed necessary truths, which have first ceased to be thought 
necessary, then to be thought true, and have linally come to be deemed 
impossible.” — p. 150. 

After various observations, chiefly exhibiting the rashness of 
many censures bestowed by Sir W. Hamilton on Brown, Mr. Mill 
gives us three valuable chapters (xi., xii., xiii.), wherein he analyses 
the Belief in an External World, the Belief in Mind as a separate 
Substance or Noumenon, and the Primary Qualities of Matter. 
To each of these topics he applies what he calls the psychological 
method, as contrasted with the simply introspective method of 
Sir W. Hamilton (the Ego and Non-Ego affirmed to be given 
together in the primary deliverance of Consciousness) and so many 
other philosophers. He proves that these beliefs are noway 
intuitive, but acquired products; and that the known laws of 
Association are sufficient to explain how they are acquired ; espe- 
cially the Law of Inseparable Association, together with that of 
Ohliviscence — a very useful, discriminating phrase, which we first 
find employed in this volume — (p. 259 et passim.) He defines 
Matter to be a pernnanent possibility of Sensation ; he maintains 
that this is really all which (apart from philosopliical theories) 
mankind in general mean by it ; he shows that mere possibilities 
of sensation not only may, but must, according to the known 
Laws of Association, come to present “ to our artificialized Con- 
sciousness’' a character of objectivity — (pp. 198, 199.) The 
correlating subject, though present in fact and indispensable, 
is eliminated out of conscious notice, according to the Law of 
Oblivisconce. 

These chapters will well repay the most careful perusal. We 
can only find room for one passage (pp. 214, 215) : — 

“Throughout the whole of our sensitive life, except its first be- 
ginnings, we unquestionably refer our sensations to a me and a noUme. 
As soon as 1 have formed, on the one hand, the notion of Permanent 
Possibilities of Sensation, and on the other, of that continued series of 
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feelings which I call my life — both these notions are, by an irresistible 
association, recalled by every sensation I have. They represent two 
things, with both of which the sensation of the moment, be it what 
it may, stands in relation ; and I cannot be conscious of the sensation 
without being conscious of it, as related to these two things. They 
have accordingly received relative names, expressive of the double rela- 
tion in question. The thread of consciousness which I apprehend the 
relation as a part of, is called the Subject ; the group of Permanent 
Possibilities of Sensation to which I refer it, and which is partially 
realised and actualised in it, is called the Object oi the sensation. The 
sensation itself ought to have a correlative name, or rather ouglit to 
have two such names — one denoting the sensation as opposed to its 
Subject, the other denoting it as opposed to its Object ; but it is a 
remarkable fact that tliis necessit}' has not been felt, and that the need 
of a correlative name to every relative one has been considered to be 
satisfied by the terms Object and Subject themselves. It is true that 
these two are related to one another, but only through tlio sensation. 
Wo have no conception of either Subject or Object, either Mind or 
Matter, except as something to which we refer our sensations, and what- 
ever other feelings we are conscious of. The very existence of them both, 
90 far as cognisable by us, consists only in the relation they respectively 
bearHo our states of feeling. Their relation to each other is only the 
relation between those two relations. Tlie immediate correlatives arc, 
not the pair, Oljeci, Subject, but the two pairs, Object, Sensation ohjec- 
lively considered — Subject, Sensation subjectively considered. The 
reason why this is overlooked might easily be shewn, and would furnish 
a good illustration of that important part of the Laws of Association, 
which may be termed the Laws of Obliviscence.’* 

This chapter, on the Primary Qualities of Matter, controverts 
the opinion of Sir W. Hamilton, that extension, as consisting of 
coexistent partes extra paHeSy is immediately and necessarily 
apprehended by our consciousness. It cites, as well as confirms, 
the copious proof given by Professor Bain (in his work on the 
Senses and the Intellect^ that our conception of extension is 
derived from our muscular sensibility : that our sensation of mus- 
cular motion unimpeded constitutes our notion of empty space, 
as our sensation of muscular motion impeded constitutes that 
of filled space : that our conception of extension, as an aggregate 
of coexistent parts, arises from the sense of sight, which compre- 
hends a great number of parts in a succession so rapid .as to be 
confounded with simultaneity — and which not only becomes the 
symbol of muscular and tactile succession, but even acquires such 
ascendancy as to supersede both of them in our consciousness. 
Confirmation is here given to this important doctrine, not merely 
by observations from Mr. Mill himself, but also from the very 
curious narrative, discovered and produced by Sir W. Hamilton, 
out of a work of the German philosopher, Flatner. Platner 
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instituted a careful examination of a man born blind, and ascer- 
tained that this man did not conceive extension as an aggregate 
of simultaneous parts, but as a series of sensations experienced 
or to be experienced in succession — (pp. 232, 233.) The case 
reported from Platner both corroborates the theory of Professor 
Bain, and receives its proper interpretation from that theory; 
while it is altogether adverse to the doctrine of Sir W. Hamilton — 
as is also another case, which he cites from Maine de Biran : — 

“It gives a very favourable idea of Sir W. Hamilton’s sincerity and 
devotion to truth (remarks Mr. Mill, p. 2 % 7 ) that he should have 
drawn from obscurity, and made generally known, two cases so un- 
favourable to his own opinions.” 

We think this remark perfectly just ; and we would point out 
besides, in appreciating Sir W. Hamilton's merits, that his appetite 
for facts was useful to philosophy, as well as his appetite for 
speculation. But the person whose usefulness to philosophy we 
prefer to bring into the foreground, is Platner himself. He spent 
three weeks in patient examination of this blind man, and the 
tenor of his report proves that his sagacity in interpreting facts 
was equal to his patience in collecting them. The rarity of all 
such careful and premeditated observation of the facts of mind, 
appears to us one main reason why (what Mr. Mill calls) the 
psychological theory finds so little acceptance ; and why those who 
maintain that what now seems a mental integer was once a mul- 
tiplicity of separate mental fragments, can describe the antecedent 
steps of the change only as a latens processus, which the reader 
never fully understands, and often will not admit. Every man's 
mind is gradually built up from infancy to maturity ; the process 
is always going on before our eyes, yet the stages of it — especially 
the earliest stages, the most pregnant with instruction — are 
never studied and put on record by observers trained in inductive 
logic, knowing beforehand what they ought to look for as the 
sme qua non for proving or disproving any proposed theory. 
Such cases as that cited by Platner — cases of one marked con- 
genital defect of sense, enabling us to apply the Method of 
Difierence — are always within reach ; but few Platners are found 
to scrutinise and l ecord them. Historians of science describe to 
us the laborious and multiplied observations, and the elaborate 
precautions for ensuring accuracy of observation, which recent 
chemical and physical enquirers have found indispensable for the 
establishing of their results. We cannot, therefore, be surprised 
that mental philosophers, dealing with facts even more obscure, 
and careless about enlarging, varying, authentic^ing their records 
of particular facts, should have had little success in establishing 
any results at all. 
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But if even those, who adopt the psychological theory, have 
been remiss in the observation of particular mental facts, those 
who deny the theory have been far more than remiss ; they have 
been blind to obvious facts contradicting the principles which 
they lay down. Mr. Mill, in chap, xiv., deals with this denial, 
common to Mr. Mansel with Sir W. Hamilton. That philo- 
sophers so eminent as both of them should declare confidently — 
‘'what I cannot but think, must be a priori, or original to 
thought; it cannot be engendered by experience upon custom” 
(p. 264) — appears to us as extraordinary as it does to Mr. Mill. 
Though no one ever surpassed Sir W. Hamilton in large 
acquaintance with the actual diversities of human belief, and 
human incapacities of believing — ^yet he never seems to have 
thought of bringing this acquaintance into account, when he 
assured the students in his lecture-room that custom, experieiicd, 
indissoluble association, were altogether insufficient to engender 
a felt necessity of believing. Such forgetfulness of well-known 
mental facts cannot be reproached to the advocates of the psycho- 
logical theory. 

In chap. XV., Mr. Mill examines Sir W. Hamilton’s doctrine 
on unconscious mental modifications. He points out the con- 
fused manner in which Sir W. Hamilton has conceived mental 
latency, as well as the inconclusive character of the reasoning 
whereby he refutes the following doctrine of Dugald Stewart — 
That in the most rapid trains of association, each separate item 
must have been successively present to consciousness, though for 
a time too short to leave any memory. Sir W. Hamilton thinks 
that the separate items may pass, and often do pass, uncon- 
sciously ; which opinion Mr. Mill also, though not approving his 
reasons, is inclined to adopt. 

“ I am myself inclined (p. 285) to admit unconscious mental modi- 
fications, in the only sense in which I can attach any very distinct 
meaning to them — namely, unconscious modifications of the nerves. It 
may well be believed that the apparently suppressed linksfin a chain 
of association, those which Sir W. Hamilton considers as latent, really 
are so : that they are not even momentarily felt, the chain of causa- 
tion being continued only physically — by one organic state of the nerves 
succeeding another so rapidly, that the state of mental consciousness 
appropriate to each is not produced.” 

Mr. Mill gives various illustrations in support of this doctrine. 
He at the same time calls attention to a valuable lecture of Sir 
W. iPamilton’s^ the thirty-second lecture on Metaphysics; 
especially to the instructive citaticn from Cardaillac contained 
therein, noting the important fact, which descriptions of the Law 
of Association often keep out of sight — that the suggestive agency 
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of Association is carried on, not by single antecedents raising up 
single consequents, but by a mass of antecedents raising up 
simultaneously a mass of consequents, among which attention is 
very unequally distributed. 

We shall say little upon Mr. Mills remarks on Sir W. 
Hamilton's Theory of Causation — (chap, xvi.) This theory 
appears to Mr. Mill absurd; while the theory of Mr. Mill 
(continued from Hume, Brown, and James Mill) on the same 
subject appears to Sir W. Hamilton insuflScient and unsatis- 
factory — ‘‘professing to explain the phenomenon of causality, but 
previously to explanation, evacuating the phenomenon of all that 
desiderates explanation " — (p. 295.) For ourselves, we embrace 
the theory of Mr. Mill yet we are aware that the remark just 
cited from Sir W. Hamilton represents the dissatisfaction enter- 
tained towards it by many objectors. The unscientific and anti- 
scientific yearnings prevalent among mankind lead them to put 
questiotis which no sound theory of Causation will answer ; and 
they are ready to visit and trust any oracle which professes to 
deliver a confident affirmative solution of such questions. Among 
all the terms employgd by metaphysicians, none is used in a 
greater variety of meanings than the term Cause. 

In Mr. Mills next chapter, (xvi.) he comments on Sir W. 
Hamilton's doctrine of Concepts or General Notions. There are 
portions of this chapter with which yfG agree less than with most 
other parts of the volume; especially with his marked hostility to 


• At tlic same time, wc cannot go along with Mr. Mill in the following 
affirmation (p. *201): — 

“ This natural probability is converted into certainty when we take into con- 
sideration that universal law of our experience whieh is termed the Law of 
Causation, and which makes us unable to conceive the beginning of anything with^ 
out an antecedent condition or cause** 

Such “inability to conceive ” appears to us notin correspondence with 
f^acts. First, it cannot be properly cither affirmed or denied, until agreement 
is obtained, what the word cause means. If three persons, A, B, and C, ^ree 
in affirmiiiff it — A adopting the meaning of Aristotle, B that of Sir Wimam 
Hamilton, and C that of Mr. Mill — the agreement is purely verbal ; or rather, 
all three concur in having a mental exigency pressing for satisfaction, but 
dilTer as to the hypothesis which satisfies it. 

Next, if wc reason upon Mr. Mill’s theory as to Cause, certainly those who 
deny his theory can have no difficulty in conceiving events without any cansc 
(in that sense j; nor have those who adopt his theory any greater difficulty. 
These last believe that tiiere are, throughout, constant and uniform con- 
ditions on which the occurrence of every event depends; but they can 
perfectly conceive events os occurring without any such uniform sequence, 
in truth, the belief in such causation, os pervading all nature^ is an acquired 
result of scientific training. The greater part of mankind believe thalpsome 
events occur in regular, others in irregular, succession. Moreover, a full half 
of the metaphysical world espouse the doctrine of free-will, and consider that 
all volitions occur without any cause; at all. 
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the term Concept, and the reasons given for it ; which reasons 
appear to us not very consistent with what he has himself said 
in the “System of* Logic,” Book I V. ch. ii. § 1 — 3. The term 
Concept has no necessary connexion with the theory called Con- 
ceptualism. It is equally available to designate the idea called 
up by a general name, as understood either by Mr. Bailey or by 
James Mill. We think it useful as an equivalent to the German 
word Begriff, which sense Sir W. Hamilton has in view when 
he introduces it, though he does not always adhere to his pro- 
fession. And when Mr. Mill says (p. 331) — 

“ I consider it nothing less than a misfortune, that the words Concept, 
General Notion, or other phrase to express the supposed mental 
modification corresponding to a general name, should ever have been 
invented,’* 

we dissent from his opinion. To talk of “the Concept of an 
individual,^' however, as Mr. Mansel does (pp. 338, 339), is im- 
proper and inconsistent with the purpose for which the name is 
given. 

We are more fully in harmony with Mjr. Mill in his two next 
chapters (xviiL et seq.) on Judgment and Reasoning; which are 
among the best chapters in the volume. He there combats and 
overthrows the theory of Reasoning laid down by Sir W. Hamilton; 
but we doubt the propriety of his calling this “ the Conceptualist 
theory” (pp. 367, 368) ; since it has nothing to do with Concep- 
tualism, in the special sense of antithesis to Realism and Nomin- 
alism, — but is, in fact, the theory of the Syllogism as given in the 
Analytics of Aristotle, and generally admitted since. Not merely 
Conceptualists, but (to use Mr. Mills own language, p. 366) 
“ nearly all the writers on logic, taught a theory of the science 
too small and narrow to contain their own facts.'' Such, indeed, 
was the theory constantly taught until the publication of Mr. 
Mills “System of Logic the first two books of which corrected 
it, by arguments which are reinforced and amplified in these two 
chapters on Judgment and Reasoning, as well as in the two 
chapters next following — chaps, xx. and xxi. — (“ Is Logic the 
Science of the Forms of Thought — On the Fundamental 
Laws of Thought.”) The contrast which is there pre- 
sented, in many different ways, between the limited theory 
of logic taught by Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. Mansel, and the 
enlarged theory of Mr. Mill, is instructive in a high degree. We 
consider Mr. Mill as the real preserver of all that is valuable in 
Formal Logic from the unfortunate consequences of an erroneous 
estimate, brought upon it through the exaggerated pretensions of 
logicians. When Sir W. Hamilton contrasts it pointedly with 
physical science (of which he talks with a sort of supercilious 
condescension, in one of the worst^passages of his writings, p. 401 ) 
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— when all its apparent fruits were produced in the shape of in- 
genious but barren verbal technicalities — what hope could be enter- 
tained that Formal Logic could hold its ground in the estimation 
of the recent generation of scientific men ? Mr. Mill has divested 
it of that assumed demonstrative authority which Ilacon called “re- 
gere res per syllogismuin but he has at the same time given to 
it a firm root amidst the generalities of objective science. He 
has shown that in the great problem of Evidence or Proof, the 
Laws of Formal Logic, though bearing only on one part of theentire 
procedure, yet bear upon one essential part, proper to be studied 
separately : and that the maintenance of consistency between 
our affirmations (which is the only special province of Formal 
Logic) has great importance and value as a part of the process 
necessary for ascertaining and vindicating their truth, or exposing 
their character when false or uncertified — but no importance and 
value except as a part of that larger exigency. 

While Mr. Mill was amending the Syllogistic theory so as to 
ensure for Formal Logic its legitimate place among the essentials 
of scientific procedure. Sir W. Hamilton was at the same time 
enlarging it on its technical side, in two modes which are highly 
esteemed both by himself and by others : 1. The recognition of 
two kinds of Syllogisms ; one in Extension, the other in Compre- 
hension ; 2. The doctrine of the Quantification of the Predicate. 
Both these novelties are here criticised by Mr. Mill in chapter 
xxii., which we recommend the reader to peruse conjointly with 
Lectures J5 and 16 of Sir W. Hamilton on Logic. 

Now whereas the main objection, by which the study of the 
syllogistic logic has been weighed down and discredited in 
modern times, is this, that it encumbers the memory with formal 
distinctions, having no useful application to the real process and 
purposes of reasoning — the procedure of Sir W. Hamilton might 
almost lead us to imagine that he himself was trying to aggravate 
that objection to the uttermost. He introduces a variety of new 
canons (classifying Syllogisms as Extensive and Intensive, by a 
distinction founded on the double quantity of notions, in Exten- 
sion and in Comprehension) which he intimates that all former 
logicians have neglected — while it plainly appears, even on his 
own showing, that the difference between syllogisms, in respect 
to these two sorts of quantity, is of no practical value ; and that 
'^we can always change a categorical syllogism of the one 
quantity into a categorical syllogism of the other by 
reversing the order of the two premises, and by reversing the 
meaning of the copula” (Lect. xvi. p. 296) ; nay, that |wery 
syllogism is already a syllogism in both quantities (Mill, p. 431). 
Against these useless ceremonial reforms of Sir W. Hamilton, we 
may set the truly philosophical explanation here given by Mr. 
Mill of the meaning of propositiona 
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“ All judgments (he says — p. 423), except where both the terms 
are proper nafties, are really judgments in Comprehension ; though it is 
customary, and the natural tendency of the mind, to express most of 
them in terms of Extension. In other words, we never really predi- 
cate anything but attributes ; though, in the usage of language, we 
commonly predicate them by means of words which are names of con- 
crete objects — because” (p. 426) — we have no other convenient and 
compact mode of speaking. Most attributes, and nearly all large 
bundles of attributes, have no names of their own. We can only 
name them b}' a circumloctition. We are accustomed to speak of 
attributes, not by names given to themselves, but by. means of the 
names which they give to the objects they are attributes of.” “ All 
our ordinary judgments (p. 428) arc in Ci>niprehension only ; Exten- 
sion not being thought of. But we may, if we please, make the 
Extension of our general terms an express object of thought. When 
I judge that all oxen ruminate, I have nothing in my thoughts but the 
attributes and their co-existence. But when by reflection 1 perceiye 
what the proposition im[)lies, I remark that other things may ruminate 
besides oxen, and that the unknown multitude of things which ruminate 
form a mass, with which the unknown multitude of things having the 
attributes of oxen is either identical or is wholly comprised in it. Which 
of these two is the truth I may not know, and if I did, took no notice 
of it when I assented to the proposition, all oxen ruminate ; but I 
perceive, on consideration, that, one or other of them must be true. 
Though I had not this in my mind when I alTirmed that all oxen 
ruminate, I can have it now ; I can make the concrete objects denoted 
by each of the two names an object of thought, ns a collective though 
indefinite aggregate ; in other words, I can make the Extension of the 
names (or notions) an object of direct consciousness. When 1 do 
this, I perceive that this operation introduces no new fact, but is only 
a different mode of contemplating the very fact which 1 had previously 
expressed by the words, all oxen ruminate. The fact is the same, 
but the mode of contemplating it is diflerent. There is thus in all 
Propositions a judgment concerning attributes (called by Sir W. 
Hamilton a Judgment in Comprehension) which we make as a matter 
of course; and a possible judgment in or concerning Extension, which 
we may make, and which will be true if the former is true.’* 

From the lucid explanation here cited (and from a following 
paragraph too long to transcribe, p. 433), we see that there is no 
real distinction between Judgments in Comprehension and Judg- 
ments in Extension ; that the appearance of distinction between 
them arises from the customary mode of enunciation, which 
custom is here accounted for; that the addition to the theory 
of the Syllogism, for which Sir W. Hamilton takes credit, is alike 
troublesome and unprofitable. 

The like may also be said about his other innovation, the 
Quantification of the Predicate. Still more extensive are the 
changes (as stated by himself) which this innovation would intro- 
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duce in the canons of Syllogism. Indeed, when we read his 
language (Appendix to “Lectures on Logic,*' pp. 291. — 297) cen- 
suring generally the prior logicians from Aristotle downwards, 
and contending that “ more than half the value of logic had been 
lost*^ by their manner of handling it — we may appreciate the 
magnitude of the reform which he believed himself to be intro- 
ducing. The larger the reform, the more it behoved him to be 
sure of the ground on which he was proceeding. But on this 
point we remark a serious deficiency. After laying down, with 
appropriate emphasis, the valuable logical postulate, to state ex- 
plicitly what is thought implicitly, on which, Sir W. Hamilton 
says, 

“ Logic ever insists, but which logicians have never fairly obeyed — 
it follows that logically we ought to take into account the quantity, 
always understood in thought, but usually, and for manifest reasons, 
elided in expression, not only of the subject, but also of the predicate 
of a judgment.” — (“Discussions on Philos.” p. 614.) 

Here Sir W. Hamilton assumes that the quantity of the pre- 
dicate is always understood in thought ; and the same assump- 
tion is often repeated, in the Appendix to his “Lectures on Logic, 
p. 291 and elsewhere, as if it was alike obvious and incontest- 
able. Now it is precisely on this point that issue is here taken 
with Sir W. Hamilton. Mr. Mill denies altogether (p. 437) that 
the quantity of the predicate is always understood or present in 
thought, and appeals to every reader’s consciousness for an 
answer : — 

“ Does he, when he judges that all oxen ruminate, advert even in the 
minutest degree to the question, whether there is anything else that 
ruminates P Is this consideration at all in his thoughts, any more 
than any other consideration foreign to the immediate subject ? One 
person may know that there are other ruminating animals, another may 
think that there arc none, a third may be without any opinion on the 
subject ; but if they all know what is meant by ruminating, they all, 
when they judge that every ox ruminates, mean precisely the same 
thing. The mental process they go through, as far as that one judg- 
ment is concerned, is precisely identical ; though some of them may go 
on farther, and add other judgments to it.” 

The last sentence cited from Mr. Mill indicates the vice of 
Sir W. Hamilton’s proceeding in quantifying the predicate, 
and explains why it was that logicians before him declined to 
do so. Sir W. Hamilton, in this proceeding, insists on stating 
explicitly, not merely all that is thought implicitly, but a great 
deal more adding to it something else, which may, indeed, be 

* Among the various authorities (upon this question of quantif;^iug the pre- 
dicate) collected by Sir W. Hamilton in the valuable Appendix to liis “Lectures 
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thought conjointly, but wliich more frequently is not thought at 
all. He requires us to pack two distinct judgments into one and 
the same proposition : he interpolates the meaning of the Pro- 
positio Conversa simpliciter into the form of the Propositio Con- 
vertenda (when an universal Affirmative), and then claims it as 
a great advantage, that the proposition thus interpolated admits of 
being converted shnpliciter, and not merely per accideus. Mr. 
Mill is, nevertheless, of opinion (pp. 439 — 443) that though ‘‘the 
quantified syllogism is not a true expression of what is in thought, 
yet writing the predicate with a quantification may be sometimes 
a real help to the Art of Logic.^’ We see little advantage in pro- 
viding a new complicated form, for the purpose of expressing in 
one proposition what naturally throws itself into two, and may 
easily be expressed in two. If a man is prepared to give us infor- 
mation on one Quaesitum, why should he be constrained to use a 
mode of speech which forces on his attention at the same time a 
second and distinct Quaesitum — so that he must either give us 
information about the two at once, or confess himself ignorant 
respecting the second ? 

The two next chapters of Mr. Mill, noticing some other minor 
peculiarities (all of them unfortunate, and one, p. 447, really 
unaccountable) of Sir W. Hamilton's Formal Logic ; and 
some Fallacious Modes of Thought countenanced by Sir W. 
Hamilton (chs, xxiii., xxiv. — pp. 446, 478), we are compelled 
to pass over. We must find space, however, for a few words on 
the Freedom of the Will (ch. xxv.), which (in Mr. Mills language, 
pp. 488 — 549), “ was so fundamental with Sir W. Hamilton, 
that it may be regarded as the central idea of his system — the 

on Logic,” we find one (p. 311) whicli takes the same ground of objection as 
Mr. Mill, in these words: — “The cause why the quantitative note is not 
usually joined with the predicate, is, that there would thus be two quanta at 
once ; to wit, whether the predicate were affirmed of the subject, and whether 
it were denied of everything beside. For when we say, all man w all rational we 
judge that all man is rational, and judge likewise that rational is denied of 
everything but man. But these arc, in reality, two different quasita ; and 
therefore it has become usual to state them, not in one, but in two 
several propositions. And this is self-evident, seeing that a quasitum, in itself, 
asks only — Does or does not this inhere in that? and not Does or docs not this 
inhere in that, and at the same time inhere in nothing else V* 

The author of this just and sagacious remark — much surpassing what the 
other writers quoted in the Appendix say— was a Jew who died at Perpignan in 
or near 1370, named Levi Ben Gerson or Gersonides. An interesting account 
of this man, eminent as a writer and thinker in his age, will be found in 
a biography by Dr. Joel, published at Breslau in 1862, “Levi Ben Gerson als 
llcligions philosoph.” He distinguished himself as a writer on theology, 
philosophy, and astronomy; he was one of the successors to the free specula- 
tive vein of Maimonides, and one of the continuators of the Arabic Aristotelian 

P hilosophy. He botli commented on and combated the doctrines of Averroes. 
Ir. Joel thinks that he died earlier than 1370. 
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determining cause of most of his philosophical opinions.” Prior to 
Sir W. Hamilton, we find some writers who maintain the doc- 
trine of Free-will, others who maintain that of Necessity : each 
supporting their respective conclusions by reasons which they 
deem sufficient. Sir W. Hamilton declares that both the one 
doctrine and the other are inconceivable and incomprehensible ; 
yet that, by the law of Excluded Middle, one or other of them 
must be true : and he decides in favour of Free-will, of which 
he believes himself to be distinctly conscious ; moreover. Free- 
will is essential (he thinks) to moral responsibility, of which also 
he feels himself conscious. He confesses himself, however, un- 
able to explain the possibility of Free will ; but he maintains 
that the same may be said about Necessity also. “ The cham- 
pions of both the two opposite doctrines are at once resistless in 
attack, and impotent in defence” — (Hamilton's “ Footnotes on 
Reid,” p. 602.) Mr. Mansel also asserts, even more confidently 
than Sir W. Hamilton, that we are directly conscious of Free-will 
— (p. 503.) 

Sir W. Hamilton has himself given some of the best argu- 
ments against the doctrine of Free-will, in refutation of 
Reid : arguments, some of which are here cited by Mr. Mill 
with praise which they well deserve — (pp. 497, 498.) But Mr. 
Mill’s own reasoning on the same side is of a still higher order, 
enlarging the grounds previously urged in the last book of his 
“ System of Logic.” He protests against the term Necessity ; and 
discards the idea of Necessity, if it be understood to imply any- 
thing more than invariability of antecedence and consequence. 
If it mean that^ experience proves thus much about antecedents 
in the world of mind, as in the world of matter: if it mean 
more, experience does not prove more, either in the world of 
matter or in the world of mind : nor have we any grounds for 
affirming it^in either — (p. 501.) If it were true, therefore, that 
consciousness attested Free-will, we should find the testimony of 
consciousness opposed to a full proof from experience and in- 
duction. But does consciousness really attest what is called 
Free-will ? Mr. Mill analyses the case, and declares in the 
negative. 

“ To be conscious of Free-will, must mean to be conscious, before 
I have decided, that 1 am able to decide either way; excep- 
tion may be taken in limine to the use of the word conscious^ 
ness in such an application. Consciousness tells me wliat I do or feel. 
But what I am able to do, is not a subject of consciousness. Con- 
sciousness is not prophetic; we are conscious of what is, not of 
what will or can be. We never know that we are able to do a thing, 
except from having done it, or something similar to it. Having acted, 
we know, as far as that experience reaches, how we are able to act ; 

[Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXVII.]-New Series, Vol. XXIX. No. I. D 
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and this Isnovsledge^ when it has become familiar, is often confounded 
with, and called hy, the name of consciousness. But it does not derive 
increase of authority from being misnamed : its truth is not 
supreme over, but depends upon, experience. If our so-called con- 
sciousness is not borne out by experience, it is a delusion. It lias no 
title to credence, but as an interpretation of ex[)erience ; and if it is a 
false interpretation it must give way.” — pp. 50*1, 504. 

After this salutary and much-needed warning against the con- 
fusion between consciousness as an infallible authority, and belief 
upon experience, of which we are conscious as a belief— Mr. Mill 
proceeds to sift the alleged self-evident connexion between Free- 
will and Accountability. He shpv^s, not merely that there is no 
connexion, but that there is a positive repugnance between the 
two. By Free-will is meant that a volition is not determined by 
motives, but is a spontaneous mental fact, neither having a cause, 
nor admitting of being predicted. Now, the very reason for 
giving notice that we intend to punish certain acts, and for 
inflicting punishment if the acts be committed, is, that we 
trust in the efficacy of the threat and the punishment as deterring 
motives. If the volition of agents be not influenced by motives, 
the whole machinery of law becomes unavailing, and punishmoit 
a purposeless infliction of pain. In fact, it is on that very ground 
that the madman Is exempted from punishment ; his volition 
being presumed to be not capable of being acted upon by the 
deterring motive of legal sanction. The free, agent, thus under- 
stood, is one who can neither feel himself accountable, nor be 
rendered accountable, to or by others. It is only the iiceesaaTy 
agent (the person whose volitions are determined by motives, 
and, in case of conflict, by the strongest desire or the strongest 
apprehension) that can be held really accountable, or can feel 
himself to be so. 

“ The true doctrine of the Causation of human actions (says Mr. 
Mill, p. 516) maintains, in opposition both to pure and to modified Fatal- 
ism, that not only our conduct, but our character is in part amenable 
to our will : that wc can, by employing the proper means, improve our 
character : and that if our character is such that, wliile it remains what 
it is, it necessitates us to do wrong — it will be just to apply motives 
which Avill necessitate us to strive for its improvement. We shall not 
indeed do so unless we desire our imjirovcment, and desire it more than 
we dislike the means which must be employed for the purpose.” 

It thus appears that of the two propositions, 1, volitions are 
necessary, or depend on causes ; 2, volitions are free, or do not 
depend on causes — neither the one nor the other is inconceivable 
or incomprehensible, as Sir W. Hamilton supposed them to be. 
That the first is true, and the second false, we learn by experience, 
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and by that alone ; just as we learn the like in regard to the 
phenomena of the material world. Indeed, the fact that human 
volitions are both predictable and modifiable, quite as much ae 
all those physical phenomena that depend upon a complication of 
causes — which is only a corollary from what has just been said— » 
is so universally recognised and acted upon by all men, that there 
would probably be little difference of opinion about this question, 
if the antithesis were not obscured and mystified by the familiar, 
but equivocal, phrases of Free-will and Necessity. 

Passing over chapter xxvii., in which Mr. Mill refutes Sir 
W. Hamilton’s opinion that the study of mathematics is worth- 
less, or nearly so, as an intellectual discipline — we shall now call 
attention to the concluding remarks which sum up the results of 
the volume. After saying that he “ differs from almost every- 
thing in Sir W. Hamilton's philosophy, on which he particularly 
valued himself, or which is speci<ally his own," • Mr. Mill describes 
Sir W. Hamilton’s general merits as follows : — 

“ They chiefly consist in his clear and distinct mode of bringing 
before the reader many of the fundamental questions of metaphysics : 
some good specimens of psychologieal analysis on a small scale : and 
the many detached logical and psychological truths which he has 
separately seized, and which are scattered through his writings, mostly 
applied to resolve some special difficulty, and again lost sight of. I 
can hardly point to anything he has done towards helping the more 
thorough understanding of the greater mental phenomena, unless it be 
his theory of Attention (including Abstraction), which seems to me 
the most perfect wo liave ; but the subject, though a highly important, 
is comparatively a simple one.” — p. 547. 

Agreeing in this general view of Sir W, Hamilton’s merits, 
we should be disposed to describe them in language stronger 
and more emphatic as to degree, than that which has just been 
cited. But what is stated in the pages immediately following 
(pp. 550, 551) — That Sir W. Hamilton's doctrines appear to be 
usually taken up under the stimulus of some special dis- 
pute and often afterwards forgotten ; That he did not think out 
subjects until they were thoroughly mastered, or until con- 
sistency was attained between the diflerent views which the 
author took from different points of observation; That, ac- 
cordingly, his philosophy seems made up of scraps from several 
conflicting metaphysical systems — All this is literally and amply 
borne out by the many inconsistencies and contradictions which 
Mr. Mill has brought to view in the preceding chapters. It 
would araear that the controversial disposition was powerful with 
Sir W. Hamilton, and that a present impulse of that sort (as has 
been said respecting Bayle, Burke, and others) not only served 
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to provoke new intellectual combinations in his mind^ but also 
exercised a Lethajan influence in causing obliviscence of 
the old. But we can hardly follow Mr. Mill in ascribing the 
defect to “ excessive absorption of time and energy by the study 
of old writers (p. 551). If this study did no other good, it at 
least kept the memory in exercise. Now, what surprises us 
most in Sir W. Hamilton’s inconsistencies, is the amount of self- 
forgetfulness which they imply. 

While the laborious erudition of Sir W. Hamilton cannot be 
fairly regarded as having produced any of his intellectual de- 
fects, it undoubtedly stamped upon him his special title of 
excellence as a philosopher. This is fully recognised by Mr. 
Mill \ though he treats it as belonging not so much to a philoso- 
pher as to an historian of philosophy. He concludes (pp. 552 — 
564) 

“ It is much to he regretted that Sir W. Hamilton did not write the 
history of philosophy, instead of choosing, as the direct object of his 
intellectual exertions, philosophy itself. He possessed a know- 
ledge of the materials such as no one, probably for many genera- 
tions, will take the trouble of aetjuiring again. Independently of the 
great interest and value attaching to a knowledge of the lastorical 
development of speculation, there is much in the old writers on 
philosophy, even those of the middle ages, really worth preserving for 
its scientitle value. But this should be extracted, and rendered into 
the phraseology of modern thought, by persona as familiar with that 
us with the ancient, and possessing a command of its language : u 
combination never yet so perfectly realised as in Sir W. Hamilton. 
This, vjhich no one but himself could have done, he has left undone, 
and has given us instead a contribution to mental philosophy, which 
has been more than equalled by many not superior to him in powers, 
and wholly destitute of erudition. Of all persons in modern times 
entitled to the name of philosophers, the tw'o, probably, whose reading 
on the subject Avas the scantiest, in proportion to their intellectual 
capacity, were Archbishop Whately and Dr. Brown. Accordingly 
they are the only tw'o of whom Sir W. Hamilton, though acknow- 
ledging their abilities, speaks with some tinge of superciliousness. It 
cannot be denied that both Dr. Brown and Whately w'ould have thought 
and written better than they did, if they had been better read in the 
writings of previous thinkers ; but I am not afraid that posterity will 
contradict me when I say, that cither of them has done far greater 
service to the world in the origination and diffusion of important 
thought, than Sir W. Hamilton with all his learning ; because, though 
indolent readers, they were both of them active and fertile thinkers. 

“ It is not that Sir W. Hamilton’s erudition is not frequently of real 
use to him on particular questions of philosophy. It does him one 
valuable service : it enables him to know all the various opinions which 
can be held on the questions he discusses, and to conceive and express 
them clearly, leaving none of them out. This it docs, though even 
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this not always ; but it docs little else, even of what mif^ht be expected 
from erudition when enlightened by philosophy. He knew, with 
extraordinary accuracy, the on of each philosopher’s opinions, but 
gave himself little trouble about the cion. With one exception, I find 
no remark bearing upon that point in any part of his writings. I 
imagine he would have been much at a loss if he had been required to 
draw up a philosophical estimate of the mind of any great thinker. 
He never seems to look at any opinion of a philosopher in connection 
with the same philosopher’s other opinions. Accordingly he is weak 
as to the mutual relations of philosophical doctrines. One of tho 
mpst striking examples of this inability is in the case of Leibnitz,” &c. 

Here we find in a few sentences the conclusion which Mr. 
Mill conceives to be established by his book. We shall state 
how far we are able to concur with it. He has brought the 
matter to a direct issue, by weighing Sir W. Hamilton in the 
balance against two other actual cotemporaries ; instead of com- 
paring him with some unrealised ideal found only in the fancy 
of critics and reviewers. 

Comparing Sir W. Hamilton with Dr. Brown, we cordially 
subscribe to the opinion of Mr. Mill. We think that Dr. Brown 
has done far greater service to the world than Sir W. Hamilton, 
in the origination and diffusion of important thought.” To speak 
only of two chief subjects in the field of important thought— 
Causality and the Freedom of the Will — we not only adopt the 
conclusions of Dr. Brown, but we admire both his acuteness and 
his originality in vindicating and illustrating the first of the two, 
while we dissent entirely from the views of Sir W. Hamilton. 
This alone would be suflScient to mal^ us approve the superiority 
assigned by Mr. Mill to Dr. Brown, We discover no compensa- 
ting item to be placed to the credit of Sir W. Hamilton : for the 
great doctrine of the Relativity of Knowledge, which is our chief 
point of philosophical brotherhood with him, was maintained by 
Brown also. 

But in regard to Dr. Whately, our judgment is altogether 
different We cannot consent to admit him as a superior, 
or even as an equal, to Sir W. Hamilton, “in the origi- 
nation and diffusion of important thought.” He did much ser- 
vice by reviving an inclination and respect for Logic, and by 
clearing up a part of the technical obscurity which surrounded it : 
but we look upon him as an acute and liberal-minded English 
theologian, enlarging usefully, though timidly, the intellectual 
prison in which many orthodox minds are confined-^rather than as 
a fit aspirant to the cosmopolitan honours of philosophy. “ An ac- 
tive and fertile thinker,” Mr. Mill calls Whately ; and such ho 
undoubtedly was. But such also we consider Sir W. Hamilton 
to have been, in a degree at least equal. If the sentence which 
wo have quoted above be intended to deny the predicate, “ active 
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and fertile thinker/’ of Sir W. Hamilton, we cannot acquiesce in 
it. His intellect appears to us thoroughly active and fertile, even 
when wc dissent, from his reasonings — nay, even in the midst of 
his inconsistencies, when a new growth of opinions is unexpec- 
tedly pushed up, on ground which we supposed to be already 
pre-occupied by another both older and different. And we find 
this same judgment implied in the discriminating remarks upon 
his philosophical procedure made by Mr. Mill himself — (pp. 271, 
272.) For example, respecting Causality and the Freedom of 
the Will, we detect no want of activity and fertility, though 
marked evidence of other defects — especially the unconditional 
surrender of a powerful mind to certain privileged inspirations, 
worshipped as “ necessities of thought.” 

While thus declariug how far wc concur in the parallel here 
drawn of Sir W. Hamilton with Brown and Whately, we must 
at the same time add that the comparison is taken under circum- 
stances unduly favourable to these two last. There has been no 
exposure of ihoAr errors and inconsistencies, equal in penetration 
and completeness to the crushing volume which Mr. Mill has 
devoted to Sir W. Hamilton. To make the odds fair, he ought 
to furnish a similar systematic examination to Brown and 
Whately enabling us to read their works (as we now do thos(‘ 
of Sir W. Hainilton) with the advantage of his unrivalled 
microscope, which detects the minutest breach or incoherence in 
the tissue of reasoning — and of his large command of philosophical 

f jremisses, which brings into full notice what the author had over- 
ooked. Thus alone could the competition between the three 
be rendered perfectly fair. 

We regret, as Mr. Mill does, that Sir W. Hamilton did not 
undertake the composition of a history of philosophy. Never- 
theless we must confess that we should hardly feel such regret, 
if we could see evidence to warrant Mr. Miirs judgment (p. 654) 
that Sir W. Hamilton was “indifferent to the Stdn of a man’s 
opinions, and that he was incompetent to draw up an estimate of 
the opinions of any great thinker,” &c. Such incompetence, if 
proved to be frequent and considerable, would deprive an author 
of all chance of success in writing a history of philosophy. But 
the study of Sir W. Hamilton s works does not prove it to us, 
though Mr. Mill has convicted him of an erroneous estimate of 
Leibnitz. We say frequent and considerable, because no his- 
torian of philosophy is exempt from the defect more or less ; or 
rather (to pass out of the self-confidence of the Absolute into the 
modesty of the Relative) we seldom find any historian whose 
estimate of great philosophical thinkers does not often differ from 
our own. Hence we are glad when ample original extracts are 
produced, enablingus to test the historian, and judge for ourselves — 
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a practice which Sir W. Hamiltoa would have required no 
stimulus to enforce upon him. There ought, indeed, to be 
various histories of philosophy, composed from different points of 
view ; for the ablest historian cannot get clear of a certain exclu- 
siveness belonging to himself. But, so far as we can conjecture 
what Sir W. Hamilton would or could have done, we think that 
a history of philosophy composed by him would have surpassed 
any work of the kind in our language. 

We trust that Sir W. Hamilton's works will long continue to be 
read, along with Mr. Mill's examination of them ; and we should 
be glad if the works of other philosophers could be read along 
with a comment of equal acuteness and impartiality. Any point 
of view which could command the adherence of such a mind as 
Sir W. Hamilton's, deserves to be fully considered. Moreover, 
the living force of philosophy, as directress of human intelli- 
gence, depends upon keeping up in each of her devotees a 
full mastery of many divergent and opposite veins of reasoning 
— a knowledge, negative and affirmative, of the full case of 
opponents as well as of his own. 

It is to Philosophy alone that our allegiance is sworn, and 
while we concur mostly with Mr. Mill's opinions, we number 
both him and Sir W. Hamilton as a noble pair of brethren, 
serving alike in her train. 

Amicus Hamilton; inafis amicus Mill; arnica ante omnes 
Philosojdiia. 


Art. II. — pRKCURsoRs or the French Revolution — 
Saint-Pierre and D’Argknson. 


1. La Soci^e Fraiifalse et la Society Anglaise. Au xvm. 

SiMe. Par CoRNELis DE Witt. Paris. 1864. 

2. Introduction aux Me moires et Journal du Mantis 

dAirjenson, publiea pour la Societe de VHiatoire de 
France, Par Edme Jacques Benoit Rathert. Paris. 
1859. 

3. Memoires et Journal inedit du Marquis d'Argenaon, 

Ministre des Affaires Etrangh^es de Louis JTF., pulibhfs 
et Annates par le Marquis d'Argenson, 1858. 


B OLINGBROKE, writing in 1724 to the Abbe Alaiy, says, 
Give my very humble compliments to our little a^emy, 
and say I should be extremely sorry not to see them in the coiu» 
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of next month. They have confirmed my taste for philosophy 
and reanimated my taste for letters. Many thanks to them. ’ 
The allusion is to the once celebrated Club of the Entresol. 
Among the incidents of the first half of the eighteenth century, 
which may be regarded as precursors, or premonitions, of the 
French Revolution of ’89, there is none more interesting and 
instructive than the formation of this small select political society 
which flourished in Paris from 1724 to 1731. The word club — 
destined to become afterwards of such terrible import in France 
— was, of course, an importation from England, and its title of 
Entresol was derived from its place of meeting— an agreeably 
situated Entresol occupied by the Abbe Alary in the house of 
the President Hainault, in the Place Vendome. It consisted of 
twenty-three members, all of them advantageously known by 
their position and talents, some as magistrates, some as literary 
men, others who, before or subsequently, filled high public ap- 
pointments. Among the latter were the Marquis de Saint- 
Coutest, who had acted as French plenipotentiary in negotiating 
the treaties of Baden and Cambray ; his son, afterwards minister 
of foreign affairs ; Marshal Count de Coignie ; the Count de 
Camille, vice-admiral of France, a man of brilliant parts ; and 
the Marquis d’Argenson — to whose memoirs, first published in 
1825, we are indebted for precise information about the club — 
who was minister of foreign affairs in 1744. Such was its com- 
position. Its president was the Abbd Alary, the correspondent 
and intimate friend of Bolingbroke, a man of extensive acquire- 
ments, who soon after its institution was appointed sub-preceptor 
to the princes, but with a special proviso that he was to have one 
day in the week at his disposal for attending to his presidential 
duties. The government at this time was favourable to the 
project. The professed object of its members was merely the 
assembling of a few friends to talk of the affairs of the day and 
modern political history; but it is evident from the formal organi- 
zation they adopted, and the labours assigned to each member, 
that they hoped to form a political academy which would have a 
powerful influence on public opinion. The meetings took place 
every Saturday afternoon precisely at five, and continued till 
nine. The business was divided into three parts, each occupying 
a third of the time. The first was devoted to the reading of the 
French and foreign journals, that is, the “ Dutch, and even Eng. 
lish,"’ the former being at that time the chronicles of Europe. 
Questions suggested by them were put and answered, and then 
followed a curious and interesting conversation on their contents, 
in which the diplomatists and such members as had been 
employed on foreign service usually took the lead. At this time, 
also, was read the president's replies to questions which it was 
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the duty of one of the members to draw up, and submit to him 
respecting points in the public journals on which a special com- 
ment, or elucidation, was required. The advantage which Alary’s 
position gave him of constant communication with the highest 
persons in the state, was, no doubt, turned to account in these 
answers. The second hour was devoted to such news as did not 
appear in print. The floating opinions of society on the events 
of the day ; all the secret knowledge of the pulse and play of 
general feeling which the keen observation of experienced, pene- 
trating minds could obtain ; all those varied, scattered, uncon- 
nected remarks dropped here and there in their respective circles 
by watchful and thoughtful men, the obscure premonitors of 
change so important and so difficult to collect ; whatever of such 
matter the diligence of the members could amass furnished the 
interesting matter of this division. And so attractive was it, 
their minds being already stimulated by their previous confer- 
ence, that it was always difficult to bring tliis section to a close 
in order to proceed to the third. This consisted of reading either 
the works of the members — each member that chose it had some 
important department of inquiry assigned him, having reference 
to national law, administrative organization, and the different 
branches of political science of which he undertook to present 
the results from time to time, — or such other works as it was de- 
sirable to read in common, or political memoirs bearing upon their 
purpose ; also of receiving intelligence of treaties recently con- 
cluded, of which every one was emulous to get the earliest 
information from the most official sources; and of reading the 
for<."ign correspondence diligently kept up by its members. The 
business over, the members dispersed to their several engagements, 
except that in the long days of summer it was not unusual to ad- 
journ to the Tuilcries, .and continue their animated conferences in 
its most shady and sequestered avenues. “ It was there,” says 
D’Argenson, recalling these agreeable evenings — 

“ que seuls en paix, errants dans le bois, 

Nous voyons a nos pieds Ics favoris des rois.” 

An exaggeration which, if it exceeds the point to which they 
attained, at least shows the point to which they aspired. And, 
in fact, their influence over opinion became so great as finally to 
give umbrage, and cause the dissolution of the club. The secret 
of their conferences it is believed was inviolably kept, but to 
conceal the effect which they had on the minds of those who 
contributed to them was of course impossible. When the mem- 
bers of the club, fresh from one of its exciting discussions, mingled 
with the world, they were unavoidably remarked not only for their 
early and exact intelligence, but for opinions necessarily tinged 
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with the bold colouring of their inquiries. More, too, was fre- 
quently inferred from their expressions than they were meant to 
imply — any exaggerated inference of this kind seeming legitimate, 
where tlie speaker was known to belong to the Entresol. Persons 
about the government began to be disquieted, and complained 
angrily to Fleurv, who for awhile parried the storm, but at length 
gave wa}^, eitlier because he began to alter his own opinion, or 
that he found it necessary to attend to certain remonstrances 
from a quarter which he did not deem it prudent to offend. 
‘‘Tell your messieurs of the Entresol,” said the cardinal one day 
to Alary, “ that they are over-bold in their discourse, and that 
foreigners even have complained to ns** This interest in its 
proceedings on the part of foreigners is illustrated by a very 
remarkable circumstance. Some points of dispute had arisen 
between England and Spain, and the French government had 
shown a disposition to side wdth the latter power. To counteract 
this, and for the express purpose of enlightening public opinion 
through the influence of the club, no less a j)erson than Horace 
Walpole, brother of the English premier, and who had l>eeu 
English ambassador in Paris, demanded permission to present 
himself at one of its meetings. The request was granted ; Wal- 
pole was introduced, and made a speech of two hours on the sub- 
ject alluded to, after which the club took up the discussion and 
came to a decision ; but what that was, or whether any steps were 
taken in consequence, does not transpire. The fact, however, 
suflSciently explains why foreigners sliould be concerned in its 
proceedings, and the government feel bound to attend to their 
remonstrances. It is evident the club had stirred up some 
formidable opposition, which it might be no light matter to dis- 
regard. The cardinals language was interpreted as an intimation 
that further persistence on their part would draw down a lormal 
interdiction. The meetings were in consequence for awhile sus- 
pended. A proposal was then made to Fleury that the club, 
abstaining from all questions having reference to the politics of 
the day, should confine itself to abstract considerations relating 
to the general and permanent political and administrative inte- 
rests ql nations. Eut the cardinal observed, “that labours of 
this kind must necessarily lead much further than at first in- 
tended ; that there were other subjects as well worthy of their 
attention as those they were inclined to prefer ; and that if they 
continued their meetings, they must have the goodness to confine 
themselves to such.” Tliis answer was considered a complete 
interdiction. As a last resource they resolved on meeting in- 
fonnally at each other’s houses ; but this, of course, got wind, 
and after their third meeting they received what they understood 
to be a warning that any more attempts to prolong the existence 
01 the club would be dangerous. 
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We shall not be surprised at this disquiet when we come to 
know the opinions of two of the most remarkable and active of 
its members, whose names belong to history — Saint-Pierre and 
D’Argenson, Thrown for awhile into shade by the outbreak of 
the great Revolution of 1789, which for a long time annulled all 
interest in the earlier opinions of the century — of which it 
appeared to be so little a development as to draw even from 
Burke the strange remark, that it was an “ accident which, had 
it been foreseen, could never have happened” — it is only of late 
years they have been again coming to the front, bearing with 
them speculations and opinions explicative of the apparently 
abnormal phenomenon which subsequently ensued. To the latter 
of these earnest and thoughtful men, a French historian, M. 
Henri Martin, whose copious and critical ‘History of France' 
finds great favour with what M. de Witt calls the Radical party 
— that is, we presume, the Republican party, not including the 
red — pays a distinguished tribute ; according him much ability 
as a statesman, and noticing with emphasis the bold spirit of po- 
litical innovation which his writings display, and which, he says, 
reminds him of Rousseau. Of the mental and moral qualities of 
the former, a remarkable record is left us in the writings of one 
whoae name is still a power. Rousseau, in his ‘Confessions,' 
informs us that when making his entree into Parisian society, he 
received an invitation to dinner from Madame Dupin — the wife 
of a rich Receiver-General, and one of three sisters who were 
called “The Graces” — whose house and hospitable board were 
the rendezvous of all that was most distinguished by rank, fashion, 
or talent in the metropolis. The guests assembled to meet the 
young candidate for fame were Buffon, Voltaire, and the Abbe 
Saint-Pierre. The impression which the latter produced upon 
him was profound and never obliterated ; he applied to him then 
the somewhat singular expression of “ la Raison ambulante,” and 
at a later period described him as “ a man of rare superiority, 
the honour of his age and his species ; the only one who had 
ever made reason his sole pursuit." In our own days a dis- 
tinguished historian, M. Louis Blanc, in his brilliant summary of 
the ‘ Sources and Causes of the French Revolution' (which forms 
the first volume of his history of that event), places him among 
the precursors of the Revolution, speaks of him as a publicist full 
of matter, lauds the intrepidity with which he uttered political 
criticisms that gave ofience to many, and suggests that if on 
many points he did not provoke hostility, it was because he was 
so much before his time that his views were too little appreciated 
to be feared. Indeed, both these men were regarded as dreamers 
— D Argenson, in fact, ridiculed by the courtiers, was sometimes 
called “ D Argenson la bSte — ^and if to be allied by our specula- 
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tions to the future rather than to the present be to dream, such 
undoubtedly they were. Hence it was, as D'Argenson informs 
us, that Saint-Pierre’s feelings towards the club were those of a 
man towards a country he has long and hopelessly desired to see, 
and where he finds himself at last. It was here he found hearers 
willing to listen to him, and to discuss the value “ of those re- 
searches and discoveries which directed his attention successively 
to every department of the State a home in which he could 
find a refuge for his favourite views, and where he might hope 
they would be cherished when he should be no more. And though 
there is plain indication that his sanguine temperament carried 
him to conclusions to which his fellow-members could not at all 
times respond, it is equally clear that the difference was one of 
degree alone, and that it was not by the nature or direction of 
his theories, but their occasional extent, that he was sometimes 
at issue with his able and adniiring associates. Some knowledge 
of the writings and opinions of a man in such relations to the 
most intelligent, thoughtful, and inquiring persons of his day, 
could not fail to b6 of interest, were it only that they were among 
the first faint whispers of that inexorable demand for change that 
burst forth with such coarse and horrible clamour towards the 
century's close. But they are otherwise interesting as touching 
on subjects of vital importance to ourselves, and as exhorting us 
either to a fulness of practice to which we have not attained, or 
to indispensable aims to which we have not yet seriously directed 
our minds. 

Born in 1658, of a noble and distinguished family in Normandy, 
Charles Irenee Castel de Saint-Pi(.Tre was educated at the uni- 
versity of Caen, and being a younger brother, was destined by 
his parents to the Church. His own inclination would have led 
him to accept the tonsure and fix himself in a cloister. Such a 
choice, looking to the constitution of his mind in after life, we 
should have found it hard to account for, had he not himself 
furnished the explanation. From this it appears — and a curious 
fact it is — that a fancy for monastic seclusion was in his boyhood 
a prevailing malady among young men, and he often cites with 
approbation a writer of the time, wlio, in allusion to this morbid 
fancy, to which, he says, every young man was subject once, 
though perhaps only once in his life, stigmatizes it as “ la petite 
verole de Tesprit." Fortunately for him, so he afterwards thought, 
a feeble state of health was considered a disqualification for this 
worthless career, and he thus escaped being a victim to this 
singular epidemic — this malignant “ of the mindJ' 

Soon after leaving college, he and his friend Varignon — subse- 
quently one of the most distinguished mathematicians of France 
— went to Paris to improve, or rather to seek, their fortunes. 
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Here they took an apartment in the Eue St. Jacques, and lived 
together in common upon the abbd’s funds. But this did not 
quite suit the latter. His income did not exceed 1800 francs a 
year ; Varignon had nothing. We can easily conceive why any- 
one should object to so one-sided an arrangement, but we might 
guess for some time without discovering why Saint-Pierre did so. 
Tlie fact is, that what dissatisfied him was not his fri^d sharing 
his purse, but that he should do so as a dependant. But how to 
make him otherwise ? A very simple expedient did it. Out of 
his 1800 francs a year he insisted on settling 300 on his friend. 

I give them to you,’* said he, ‘‘not as a loan, but as a gift, that 
you may be perfectly independent of me, and leave me whenever 
you are tired of me.” A characteristic trait foreshadowing the 
whole history of his life, and practically illustrating that theory 
of reciprocal benevolence and goodwill which was the moving 
principle of all his schemes. After reading this anecdote, indeed, 
we are prepared for the unflagging zeal with which he in after 
life laboured to realize his theory of beneficence. Succeed, he 
of course did not. But he has left a remarkable record of his 
efforts in the word bienfaisance — beneficence, active kindness, as 
distinguished from benevolence, intentional kindness — which 
he made so general and popular as to fix it permanently in his 
native tongue, where we find it so often distinguishing cha- 
ritable associations. The word is to be found in Balzac, but, as 
D’Alembert informs us, was completely buried and forgotten 
until revived by Saint-Pierre. We may safely regard such a 
result as a proof that his writings were largely circulated, and 
had considerable weight. It may be fairly a question, too, 
whether the remarkable elevation of the word “ fraternity” at a 
later period may not be owing to those incessant exhortations to 
reciprocal acts of kindpess, as indispensable instruments of civi- 
lization, to be found in them. Soon after this little arrangement 
was made, the two friends were joined by two other kindred 
spirits, the one destined to shine as a philosophical historian, the 
other, if we accept the opinion of Voltaire, as the most universal 
genius of his time— Vertot and Fontenelle. A companionship to 
w hich, after long years, the latter could recur with feelings of 
tender regret, as he looked back to that period, the happiest of 
their lives, while they yet enjoyed a pleasure, on which he says at 
that time they set but too little value — ^that of being unknown. 

One of the first literary occupations of Saint-Pierre, a treatise 
upon grammar, though it eventually brought him a distinction, in 
itself no mean literary glory in those days— admission into the 
Academy — was probably the one of all his pursuits he looked 
back upon with the least delight. He seems henceforth assidu- 
ously to have devoted himself to the study of political science. 
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and to an attentive consideration of the means by which the con- 
dition ofc society might be improved, which he afterwards brought 
to bear with varied but considerable success. 

It was while thus occupied for several years in his peaceful 
retreat in the Rue St. Jacques, that an event occurred which 
transferred him to a very different scene. He purchased the place 
of almoneif'to the Duchess of Orleans, through whose influence 
he was soon afterwards made Abbe of Tiron. Residing, in virtue of 
his office, principally at Versailles, his friends beheld with mis- 
trust his translation to a sphere so little in harmony with the tran- 
quillity of his nature and his simple and moderate desires. They 
were unnecessarily alarmed. Instead of being frightened back to 
his retreat by the glare and whirl of its giddy crowds, he seems 
to have experienced an agreeable excitement from their careless 
joy, like that the traveller feels, who, in a strange land, mingles 
at some season of festivity with its holiday and laughing throngs- 
“ I was comfortable enough,” he writes to Madame de Lambert, 
“ in my cabin in the Quartier St. Jacques, but as yet I am more 
so here."' It was a curious instance of one whose mental consti- 
tution was in almost all respects the opposite of a courtier's 
making himself at home, and finding his existence not only 
tolerable but desirable in a court. To the serene disposition of 
Saint-Pierre there must, however, have been an exquisite charm 
in that graceful amenity of manner, in that elegant mechanism 
of deportment which imparts such a smooth and harmonious 
movement to the personal intercourse of the refined, which will 
in every country be found united with those classes on which the 
action of intelligence has been longest felt, — a tolerably clear 
indication of its having an intrinsic merit, and conducing to 
some useful end. But there was also a peculiar advantage to 
him, as he imagined, and no doubt found, in this abode. It 
brought him into contact with the crowds of courtiers who, ho 
.says, have more influence on affairs than is generally supposed ; 
with eminent persons charged with the highest offices of state, 
and procured him the acquaintance of many who, belonging to 
classes not suffering from the heavier evils of society, and not 
wanting practical relief, had patience and inclination as a mere 
mental pastime, to listen to speculative projects of reform. Im- 
mense advantages these in a country where, according to a dis- 
tinguished writer, M. Taine, conversation has been the principal 
instrument of civilization, and at a time when, in that country, 
it was certainly the chief vehicle for the circulation of ideas. 
But if he made use of his opportunities, he did not abuse them. 
He was abstemious in conversation, not from temperament only, 
but on principle ; feeling with singular modesty that what be 
wrote no one was compelled to read, but that when he spoke 
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others were constrained to bear, — a necessity he.was unwilling to 
impose. A judicious distinction, which one cannot help wishing 
were more common in the world — a rule of mercy, of self-denial, 
we could willingly prescribe to those oral essayists who are for 
ever inflicting on us in conversation what we should carefully 
elude if it were in print. With Saint-Pierre it was less a merit 
than a fault. Silent and timidly reserved unless specially brought 
out, he then confined himself to points which best he understood, 
but these points were neither trivial nor few; for besides his 
political knowledge, which was extensive, his memory was stored 
with a vast variety of anecdotes, which he told with great sim- 
plicity, but with considerable point. To one thing he was 
scnipulously attached, and that was to be exact. No one,” he 
said, “ is under obligation to amuse, but every one is under an 
obligation not to deceive.” But of his own merits as a talker he 
could never be convinced ; and when, on some occasion, a clever 
and accomplished w’oman, after a long conversation with him on 
his most serious plans, warmly thanked him for the information 
and pleasure she Ijad derived, ‘‘Madam,” he replied, with a 
modesty which was as sincere in fact as gallant in form, “ I am 
but a sorry instrument which you have touched with skill.” Had 
his conversation, indeed, resembled his writings — of which twelve 
volumes exist — it would doubtless have been deficient in grace 
of expression, though marked by occasional flashes pf eloquent 
warmth, and not without a certain air of dignity arising from the 
deep conviction of the speaker, the spotless purity of his purpose, 
and the lofty aim of his speculations. From the few specimens we 
have of it, it is evident it was distinguished by that uncompromis' 
ing spirit of truth that was conspicuous in his works, and that 
must have often startled the servile associations of his listeners 
by the nncourtier-like boldness of its views. When some one 
in the ordinary and obsequious language of the times insisted that 
kings were gods of the earth, “ I know' not,” he said, “ if Caligula 
and Bomitian be gods ; wdiat I am very sure of is they w'ere not 
men.” And hearing it asserted on another occasion that even 
tyrants had performed acts of clemency for which they deserved 
praise they had not received, “ Never fear,” said he, “ but that 
all the good they did was made the most of during their life- 
time ; the only pity is that their subjects seem to be so little 
aware of it.” The virtuous acts of princes, he maintained, would 
always be written in the hearts of the people ; and was wont to 
say that with whatever pleasure he might hear the praises of good 
princes, whether in books, which were always a little suspicious 
to him, or in courts, which were very much more so, he should 
never be perfectly content until he had gone into the villages and 
found it there — language as familiar and commonplace now as 
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it was new and startling then. Nor Can we possibly estimate its 
force unless we restore it to the context of the times and country 
in which it was used, contrast it with the servile notions of king- 
craft that were then afloat, and remember how little the false and 
bloated gloiy that still commanded the adoration of the day 
could have stood the application of this simple and conclusive 
test. For though there were some like the minister Maurepas, 
who, according to D’Argenson, “ despised not only God but the 
very notion of divinity ; not only the king but royalty,” there was 
a vast amount of that respect for royalty in the abstrtict so 
curiously illustrated by the high-principled and self-respecting 
Duke de Luynes, who, though shocked at the vileness of the 
creature that filled the throne, could, in his reverence for the 
throne itself, regret that the ceremony had been dropped of 
bowing to the king’s bed in passing through his bedchamber, and 
to his dinner-napkin on entering his dining-room. 

It was probably at the Regent's desire, as well as in consequence 
of his acquirements, that he received the appointment of private 
secretary to the Cardinal, then Abbe de Polignac, when he went, 
in 1712, as plenipotentiary of France, to negotiate the Peace of 
Utrecht. In the course of these negotiations it was that Saint- 
Pierre conceived his project of universal peace, which he deve- 
loped in a work of considerable historical research, that not only 
attracted attention in France, but was translated into several 
of the principal languages of Europe. To this >vork, by which 
v.nfo^rtitnately for Saint-Pierre’s reputation he is the most re- 
membered, we shall presently take occasion to refer. 

He was now on his return incessantly engaged upon various 
publications connected with political science. Well acquainted 
with his subject and indefatigable in its development, it is per- 
fectly surprising to what a variety of points he addressed him- 
self— government, the church, police, military organization, com- 
merce, conventual life, codification of the laws, religious tole- 
rance, taxation, national education, including subordinate and 
dependent points, in turn exercised his pen, and not unfrequently, 
with the happiest results. It would be difficult, in fact, to point 
out an individual in any country, who, holding no official situa- 
tion, belonging to no party, sustained by no influence, backed 
by no public excitement, having no other aim than the public 
good, ever devoted himself so zealously to the suggestion and 
exposition of practical reforms in the administrative organization 
of his country as Saint-Pierre. Nor were his efl&)rts entirely 
devoid of success. If his bold project of dividing and weakening 
the direct action of the Crown by investing the management of 
each department of the State in a council chosen and perpetuated 
by ballot, under pretence of supplying the king with exacter in- 
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formation, and less inconstant views than could be possibly derived 
from intriguing and ever-changing ministers, neither did nor was 
likely to succeed ; if his startling scheme of making bishops 
removable at the end of every ten years, unless continued in their 
sees by the approbation of a peculiarly constituted board, decid- 
ing by ballot ; if his proposals pf suffering tlie clergy to marry, 
of making all titles of honour personal and not hereditary, 
had as little chance of succeeding, they are in the highest degree 
interesting, as indicating tendencies of political and ecclesiastical 
reforn}s which, though totally unknown to the nation at large, had 
already an existence in a few, but very distinguished and practical 
minds. More fortunate on more accessible points, he had the 
satisfaction to see his suggestions for the improved administra- 
tion of police, for the better regulation of religious houses, for 
stopping the increase of mendicancy, but above all for the sub- 
stitution of a graduated tax in lieu of the fearfully oppressive 
system of capricious taxation which ground the peasant to dust 
— one of the most frightful sores of the anti-revolutionary times 
— more or less adopted. Voltaire, who had his own reasons for 
being peevish with Saint-Pierre, acknowledged the statesmanlike 
ability which he displayed in the last of these reforms. 

But there were other great subjects on which he also dwelt 
with the deepest earnestness, and in the treatment of which he 
displayed a noble liberality and breadth of views. One of these 
was religious toleration. In him we do not lind that dualism of 
feeling and policy which so frequently offends us in many men, 
who, expansive and progressive in all other directions, irresistibly 
contract into bigots, and lose the faculty of advance, wherever 
religion is concerned. Indeed his notions of religious tolerance 
were extraordinary for that day, and are not without their in- 
struction for this. He was willing to give men every liberty 
except that of quarrelling about their creeds. Theological con- 
troversy he could not in any respect abide, and his recipe for 
curing it was at all events summ?.ry — imposing silence on both 
parties, and leaving each to its belief. A kindred sentiment in 
D’Argenson has drawn down the censure of M. de Witt, who 
thinks it found favour with him because, to prevent the religious 
from controverting would, by stifling the vitality of religion, 
extinguish faith, and relax the check which is placed on the cor- 
ruption of manners. This censure, utterly inapplicable to Saint- 
Pierre, is unfair to D'Argenson. It is a sufficient explanation of 
this sentiment that both these men had fresh in their memory 
one of the most crapulous theological controversies that ever 
raged, profoundly disturbing their country, and accompanied by 
acts and exhibitions in which religion played the part of a street 
mountebank, and was occasionally made to grin through a horse- 
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collar. A regard for the honour of religion, as well as a desire 
to annihilate one of the most pestilent causes of angr)^ irritation, 
might well suggest a policy of restraint to men who had such 
profound reasons for being sensible of its mischief. To fetter 
expression it is true cannot be wise ; but certainly mankind 
will never receive any benefit from the quarrel between the 
Jesuits and Janseriists, and equally certain that religion was 
entirely discredited by it. It is true that D'Argenson had a good 
deal in common in one respect with the moral laxity of his times ; 
but so little was there in him approaching to debauch that, as 
M. de Witt himself informs us, he was regarded by the greater 
part of his contemporaries as a person of almost irreproacliable 
morality. An error in doctrine Saint-Pierre thought less dan- 
gerous than a breach of Christian charity in correcting it. He 
was not one of those timid believers who are only confident in 
their faith in proportion as it is submissively received, and to 
whom every aberration in the faith of other men seems a pro- 
tanto invalidation of their own. “ Truth,’* he was wont to say, 
“maybe submerged, but cannot be destroyed — sink it as you 
will, it must come to the surface — ^but strife and uncharitable dis- 
cord might adjourn its reappearance for an indefinite time.’* An 
anecdote, which he has himself preserved to us in his ‘ Annules 
Politiques,* will best illustrate the extent and elevation of liis 
views in this way. A Alolinist having written some furious 
letters against the Jansenists, forged the Abbd*s name to them— 
a proof of the general respect entertained for his opinions ; soon 
afterwards a bigot of his acquaintance, one of those very excellent 
persons who believe all violence lawful in the cause of truth, 
compliments him on the eloquence and justice of his supposed 
viewa The Abbe, who would as soon have been suspected of 
writing a panegyric on hatred, or of preaching a crusfide, as of 
engaging in a religious controversy, was not slow in denyin^^ it. 
“But are you not a Molinistr said the inquirer. » I agree with 
Molina, but I am not a Molinisu; I do not mix myself up with 
a party.” " You, then, sometimes leave the truth to take care 
of itself was the rejoinder. « Yes, willingly, and always,** said 
Saint-Pierre, to the dismay of the bigot, “ when by doing so I 
can preserve justice and charity.** According to his view right 
conduct, or really religious practice, was of more importance to 
religion than right belief. Many a terrific page of history had 
instructed him bow the latter might exist without the former ; 
and n<^ only without it, but to its prejudice. Hence it was that 
observing the means pursued to keep men orthodox to be pre- 
oisely such as had made them bad, he so manfully affirmed that 
whenever from any momentary collision between the two branches 
cf religion, the speculative and the practical, he was obliged to 
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choose, he would give a preference to that which makes injustice 
impossible over that which had hitherto made it indispensable; 
knowing by the plainest evidence of history that the latter might 
triumph to the exclusion of the former, but knowing from the 
plainest evidence of reason, that the triumph of the former 
must sooner or later bring on the triumph of the latter, als far 
as it is identical with truth. It was in consequence of this deep- 
rootocl aversion to theological strife that he looked with no favour 
upon Protestantism. He, in fact, regarded it as a revival of dog- 
matic war, and as the means of prolonging those feuds which, 
in his opinion, had hitherto neutralized religion ; but he was of 
com so foi- granting it the most absolute toleration. Time and 
reason working their way quietly, would, ho thought, in every case 
of human error bo always sufficient for reform, and ho was san- 
guine (mougli to hope that even Islamism itself would fall before 
them, that its muplitis and cadis would find it to their interest 
to undeceive tlic multitude and substitute a simple faith for the 
fables of the Koran. He indeed wrote a treatise on this very 
subject, which Vollairo estoeiued the most curious of his works; 
being doubtless much interestcxl in it, because he saw the possi- 
bility of applying to Christianity the arguments which are there 
employed to ilomoiistrato the decline and fall of Islamism, but 
it is by no moans clear that such an a])i)Hcation of them was in 
the Abbes thoughts. There is no reason to believe that he dis- 
believ'd the dogmatic portion of the religion in which Jie was 
educated, thougli ho wished to narrow its sphere, to shut it up 
entiivly witliin the individual as a thing purely personal, and 
exclusively aCiecting himself. And it is interesting to observe 
with regard to this particular view of Saint-Pierre’s, namely, the 
detaching the morality of the Christian scheme, and employing 
it apart from its mysterious dogmas, that, as was the case indeed 
Avitli so many of his views, it presents itself to us in a practical 
and working shape in the course of the groat political convulsion 
which ensued. In that remarkable little sect, which appeared in 
1797, under the strange title of ‘ Tiieophilanthropists, or Adorers 
of God, and Friends of Mankind,’ including some of the most able 
and respectable men of the time, anxious to revive that religious 
feeling which had been completely destroyed by the Revolution, 
and which they declared indispensable to society, we find a perfect 
eclio of the Abbe’s views of religion, as he contemplated it only 
ill its character of a practical moral instrument of social regula- 
tion and restraint. As the early fathers of the Church stood 
before the Gospel — so did Saint-Pierre. What they chiefly gazed 
upon with admiration was its moral teaching; it was on this, as 
Paley justly remarks, that they delighted to dwell, not on its 
dogmas ; — so did Saint-Pierre. Like them, he read Christianity 
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by the purer light of its early dawn, not as we do, through the 
hot and reeking medium of dogmatic strife. He clings manfully 
to the ignored and specifically Christian commandment, which 
was to swallow up the rest, and loves his God with all his heart, 
and his neighbour as himself. Such was the large and coin- 
i:)reh'ensive view which the Abbd took of religious toleration, too 
large and comprehensive to suit the taste of everybody, even in 
this age of greater liberality. Marvellous was it for a time when 
bigotry had not yet lost its tusks, and in a country where, even 
as late as 1750, a bishop could dare to call upon the minister to 
extirpate from the kingdom a sect so deadly to its glory as the 
Protestants. Marvellous, too, is it and disgraceful, that a Catholic 
priest, writing in the earliest dawn of the eighteenth century, 
should manifest a greater courage of tolerance, a more valiant 
confidence in the dogmas of his faith left to take care of them- 
selves, than is shown in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
by a large proportion of a Protestant clergy and ministry per- 
mitted to be the religious instructors of an enlightened Protestant 
people. 

Thus irreconcilably opposed to bigotry and intolerance, his 
great aim was to ddhroy them, and knowing that for this purpose 
knowledge and intelligence, universally dififused, were the most 
effective weapons, his thoughts naturally turned to another great 
subject — national education. 

It was the Abbe's destiny to live at a period when there was 
very much of that stately and decorative knowledge which flashed 
a concentrated light upon the few, illumining the general dark- 
ness with a single spot of dazzling brilliance, walled round, as it 
were, with a barrier of impenetrable gloom. He had seen all 
Europe turning with eagerness to behold it, and had heard the 
buzz of admiration which spread through nations as they gazed 
curious and wondering at the sight. Very different was the im- 
pression produced on him. To confine light to the hill-tops he 
thought might suit the exigencies of despotism, but would not 
suit exigencies of a higher kind ; what he required was a light 
that should descend into the valleys, replacing the general ob- 
scurity with a mild and useful lustre, by which no eye should be 
dazzled, and by which every eye should see. 

It is indeed his distinguished merit to have been, if not the 
first, at all events one of the first, who contemplated education in 
its great and proper character, as the common right and pro- 
perty of the mass, not as the privilege of the few. To stop short 
of this result was, in his opinion, to defraud society of its due, and 
obstruct knowledge in its most important direction. But emi- 
nent minds nevertheless had stopped short of this consequence, 
had not caught even a glimpse of it. “ Even Milton and Locke,** 
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it has been very justly observed, '‘though both men of a great 
benevolence towards the larger family of man, and both men 
w'hose sentiments were democratic, yet seem in their writings on 
education to have had in view no education but that of a gentle- 
man,. It had not presented itself even to their minds that edu- 
cation was a blessing of which the indigent orders could be 
expected to partake/’ What Milton and Locke had not even 
surmised was developed by Saint-Pierre to its fullest extent. He 
not only insisted on the necessity of popular instruction, but in- 
sisted on it as a necessity of the gravest and most urgent nature. 
He called upon his country to do what to its honour it has since 
done, and wliat our own, in the face of many ditficulties, has at 
last succeeded in doing, namely, to enrol education among its 
primary concerns. Among other things he contemplated a system 
of gratuitous education for the poor. In order to effect this, it 
was necessary to secure a number of comi)etent teachers ; and 
for tliis purpose Ikj proposed making use of the regular clergy. 
Like the Chancellor d’H6pital, he had no great esteem for them, 
but, like him, too, he saw the possibility of utilising them by 
ubridgiug their numbers, and employing tha^emainder partly in 
works of charity — as in the administration m hospitals, and the 
goiujral care of the infirm — and partly in works of education. 
He proposed charging them with the management of the* national 
schools ; preferring them to the secular clergy as less expensive 
and having no other fixed duties, interests, or cares to distract 
them. Lut he knew too well the treasure he was committing to 
their hands to leave it to their own control. They were to be the 
teachers ; but the nation, in the person of its magistrates, was to 
superintend and direct the teaching ; and not only the temporal 
teaching, but — mark the bold, sagacious spirit of this believing 
man — the spiritual as well ; to see the latter was directed, not to 
dogmatic and controversial, but to practical and moral ends. 
Dogmatic teaching he left to the clergy outside ; wiser in his 
generation than we in ours, who, a few years since, when the 
Dean of Chichester — then Vicar of Leeds — proposed a similar 
arrangement, vigorously hooted it down as a “ Godless scheme.” 

Another of his suggestions was that certain convents in Paris 
should be turned into what are now called normal schools for 
forming female teachers to superintend the education of the 
poor of their own sex. But of his projects connected with this 
subject, the boldest and not the least useful — but which we can 
well imagine must have excited the supreme contempt of those 
whom it concerned — was the partial conversion of the French 
Academy into A Society for the dljfiision of useful Know- 
ledge** such as we have seen established by eminent men in our 
own day. Undaunted either by the indignation or contempt he 
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mi^ht excite, onr practical and clear-headed Abbe proposed that, 
setting aside at least a portion of their glittering toils, its mem- 
bers should occupy themselves with plain and popular treatisejs 
for the peasantry, unfolding the best- principles of husbandry, in- 
dicating safe and simple medicaments for the ordinary maladies 
incident to men and domestic animals, and familiarly explaining 
all those phenomena which among ignorant people are the source 
of superstitious alarm. Works of this kind addressed in the first 
instance to the inferior clergy, almost as ignorant as their flocks, 
but yet a little more capable of profiting by them, would, he 
justly thought, be the means of insinuating a vast amount of the 
most beneficial kind of knowledge into the minds of the neg- 
lected and miserably uninstructed people.* The study of prac- 
tical science he insisted upon as an indispensable feature in any 
system of national eilucation, even though it should be ni‘.cessary 
in consequence to contract tlie range of classical acquirements. 

One capital suggestion, on wliich he over and over again in- 
sisted, wo must not omit, and that is of rendering every school a 
seminary of strictly moral instruction, and making the practical 
acquirement of thei^noral virtues Jis essential a branch of educa- 
tion as any of the others, or even the most essential of all. He 
did not choose that the l^earing of men to each other, under tlie 
guidance of charity and love, should be left to be an incidental 
consequence of the elementary instruction, whether moral or reli- 
gious, that they received — he wished it to form a substantial and 
practical part of their teaching. He proposed, what never has 
been acted upon, bu^ which it should be the first great business 
of a nation to endeavour to accomplish, that acts of conduct 
should come within the jurisdiction of primary education tis in- 
dispensably as rules of conduct, and that the child should be 
trained to do what he is taught to believe is right. Unhappily, 
however indispensable such an aim may be, the difficulty of 
carrying it into execution appears at present insurmountable. 
It is indeed attempted in the education of what are called juve- 
nil* offenders — in reality juvenile victims, for well indeed may 
we apply to them what Quintilian says of the children 
of the rich brought early into contact with vicious prac- 
tices, ^^Discunt hcGc miseri antequam sciant vitia esse ' — who 

* This valuable suggestion, like so many others of Saint-Pierre’s, reappears 
at tliis day. In his admirable address to the Soeial Scienee Congress in October 
last, Dr. Lankeatcr says — “ It is only when t/me who instruct weekhf in their 
pulpits, and iniluenee the edueation of our lower class schools, are thfmselcrs 
taught the great laws by which the Creator governs the life of the world, that 
we can expect our working classes to exercise that judgment and sclf-contj ol 
with regard to their health, the want of which causes the sacrifice of holocausts 
of victims amongst them every year.” 
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cannot have the benefit of the home where the only moral traim- 
ing we get, such as it is, takes place. How far it can be success- 
fully introduced into every school is a problem waiting for solu- 
tion, which can be solved only when society is willing to give the 
teacher a social status and such liberal emolument as will induce 
able and gifted men to devote themselves to a service which 
yields to none in importance to the state. 

Such being the bold originality of his views on the two great 
questions we have been considering, so much in contrast with the 
general feelings of the day, but representative of currents of opinion 
destined in a marvellously brief space of time to coalesce, and 
become a vast and widely inundating stream, we are naturally 
curious to know in what relation he stood to his contemporaries 
with respect to ideas of government. His work, with its singular 
title of ‘ Polysynodie,' will give us the clue, and the more so as 
it exposed him to the wrath of a very distinguished body of men, 
full of devotion in one direction to the past. The subject was 
this : When that man of superior talents, utterly emasculated 
by an ultra-debauched life, Philip Duke of Orleans, assumed the 
reins of government as Regent of France, he instituted for the 
better management of public business seferal departments of 
state, or councils, under the general direction of the council of 
regency. Into these were huddled together, as St. Simon tells 
us, throe classes of men — ^great nobles, novices in affairs, veterans 
in intrigue, overflowing with pride, and not incapable of doing 
petty things ; — personal friends of the Regent, the very cream 
of the profligate, calculated to embarrass much more than assist a 
government ; — and finally masters of requests, councillors of state; 
and other functionaries, the real workers, and who without any 
thanks or distinction were busily employed in repairing the blun- 
ders of their incompetent colleagues. These councils soon became 
nests of intrigue and were set aside. It was ostensibly to reform 
their constitution by suggesting a mode of selection through means 
of ballot, by which they might be composed of qualified men, 
with sufficient independence of action to enable them to work 
without apprehension in their different departments fes the 
public good, that the Abbd took up his pen. But the real drift of 
the work was to a much higher end. In order to justify the 
principle of councils it was necessary to show the mischief that 
ensued in a government in which the supreme authority was moie 
or less delegated to a single minister, and the advantage that 
would follow from interposing between the King and the people 
some institution more permanent in its views, more regular in 
its action, more reflective of the interests of the people, and len 
dependent on the favour and caprice of the sovereign, than a 
single and supreme minister. It was Rousseau’s opinion that 
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tin’s work was the best in point of manner as well as matter of 
all he wrote, and it was with this he began the task he had un- 
dertaken at the request of Madame Du pin and the Abbe Mably, 
of converting Saint-Pierre’s dry and ungracious style into capti- 
vating French; for, strangely enough, though h'e had won his 
way into the Academy by a treatise on grammar, and was punc- 
tilious enough, like our Phonographists, to insist on spelling words 
according to their sound, he was wilfully negligent of the graces of 
style. A great mistake anywhere, but especially in a country 
where brilliancy of expression is more than the rival of solidity 
of thought. But whatever might be the merits of the work it 
had the efiect of bringing a storm about the author's ears, and of 
exposing him to the only persecution to which by good fortune, as 
it seemed, he ever was exposed. It astonished everybody, irri- 
tated many, and made the members of the Academy wild with 
rage. With an intense admiration for their late royal patron, 
Louis XIV., at least equal to their admiration for themselves, 
they regarded any reflection on his memory as an insult to the 
Academy. But that it should have been committed by one of 
their own body was a monstrous and inexpiable offence. To cast 
him forth was the only punishment they could inflict, but this 
wa.s, in their opinion, little less terrible than the extrusion of 
Adam after the fall — so they cast him forth. In vain did Saint- 
Pierre request a hearing ; the Cardinal de Polignac, though he 
had personal grounds of complaint against the late King, was the 
first to oppose it. In what D’Alembert describes as an eloquent 
‘‘ CaUlitiaire,” he reminded the august forty that this was but a 
repetition of a first offence (in his proposals for a graduated 
tax Saint-Pierre had previously been a little free of his censures), 
which had been aggravated by a third ; for the honest Abbd 
had written an explanatory letter to the Regent in which, with 
characteristic simplicity, he declared that he knew of no other 
way in which he could have mentioned the late King, if he men- 
tioned him at all ; and such was the success of the cardinal's elo- 
quence, that when the Abbd’s request was put to the vote, there 
werei^but four voices in its favour. If his chances of a , hearing 
were so few, his chances of escaping exclusion would of course 
be still fewer ; and accordingly when the motion was made for 
it, a single white ball was the sum of the opposition, and to that 
Fontenelle was obliged to confess in order to save his friend Sacy 
from the imputation. The Regent, of whom Saint-Pierre was a 
favourite, though dissatisfied with these proceedings, contented 
himself with desiring that no successor should be appointed. He 
was in fact excluded, not expelled ; and his place remained vacant 
as long as he lived. The vengeance thus taken was not thought, 
it seems, fully to expiate the offence ; for though Saint-Pierre, 
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wiLli his invincible sweetness of disposition, continued to live in 
unbroken amity with his colleagues, persisting to the last in 
making presentations of his works to the Academy, and taking a 
sincere interest in its concerns, he was at his death denied- the 
customary eulogy on a deceased member — an act of folly which 
Voltaire sharply rebuked. “The idle flowers,” he says, “which 
are thrown on the tomb of an academician add nothing to his 
reputation or his merit ; but the refusal was an outrage, and the 
services which Saint-Pierre had rendered, his probity and his 
amiability, merited a very different treatment.” It was not until 
1775, several years after his death, that the Academy was suffi- 
ciently alive to its own dignity to I'epair this foolish wrong, 
which it did through the mouth of D’Alembert, who paid him 
the tribute which his talents and virtues demanded, and which 
has preserved to us the most of the personal knowledge respect- 
ing him we possess. But the highest eulogy on Saint-Pierre is 
the exclusion itself. Our first impulse is to ascribe it to a most 
base and pitiful spirit of servile adulation. There is no reason to 
suppose that this was in any degree the case. It seems to have 
been an honest and spontaneous movement of resentment. Louis 
was dead, his successor a child, and the Tlegent in no way tender 
about the late King’s reputation. While the striking fact of the 
Acadeiny pronouncing, we might say, with an almost unanimous 
voice — it the single exception were not that of Fontenelle, — under 
cover of the ballot-box, his sentence of exclusion shows it to have 
been actuated by a bona-fide feeling of indignation shared by the 
most honourable men, and arising out of a delirious admiration of 
the glories of the last reign. JMor are we to suppose that this feel- 
ing was confined to the Academy alone; for a contemporary journal 
assui’es us that there were many inclined to regard the heretical * 
language of Saint-Pierre in the heinous light of a state crime. We 
must therefore acquit the academicians of anything more than 
a' silly expression of a universal feeling of the day, but in doing 
this we pay a high tribute to the superior intelligence of the man 
who could so freely raise himself above it — a tribute, too, to some- 
thing more than his intelligence, to the generous boldness*with 
which, in his ardent desire to benefit his country, be fearlessly 
affronted it. It is indeed a curious fact that one of the reasons 
which Rousseau gives for not completing his task of editing the 
Abbe/s papers, to which we have referred, was the freedofii of his 
strictures on previous reigns. “His wcirks,” said Rousseau, 
“were either criticisms, or contained criticisms, on preceding 
governments^ and some of them so free that it is a wonder 
he escaped. But the fact was, he was considered in the public 
departments as a species of public preacher rather than as a 
working politician, and so he was not regarded. Had I, a 
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foreigner moreover,” lie adds, contrived to get him listened to, it 
might have had a very different result.” Kousseau was mistaken. 
It was not because the writer was not eloquent, but because 
power was not sensitive, and opinion not on the alert. And the 
proof is, that when Rousseau a few years afterwards, in his 
‘Contrat Social,’ by the boldness of his views, and the bril- 
liancy of his declamation, made himself so obnoxious to the 
government as to compel him to fly from its pursuit, he was 
eventually allowed to return and die unquestioned, though his 
works were still eagerly read ; the government, for a moment 
excited, relapsing into its usual indifference to speculative views. 

It was lucky, however, for Saint-Pierre that, at the earnest 
request of his fiiinily, he consented to adjourn the publication of 
his ‘ Annales Politiques^ until after his death. For it is there that 
he treats the public character of Louis XIV. with unsparing seve- 
rity, and shows how the natural qualities of the man were corrupted 
by the mischievous training that prepared him to be a despotic 
King. He acknowledges that for “ a most puissant and most ill- 
educated King,” he was really estimable in a variety of ways. It is 
easy to perceive that his attacks are not against the casual tenant of 
the throne, but against the motives that determine the occupants of 
thrones in general. He selected Louis as the most brilliant, not 
as the greatest criminal, of his class. He even throws the burden 
of his faults on the political ignorance of his age. ‘‘ Wo are still,” 
he says, in the infancy of reason, and it is this immaturity 
of reason in our times which excuses the great and 
numerous faults of Louis XIV. He lived in the midst 
of other children as ill-instructcd as himself.’^ Voltaire w’as 
as much exasperated with his latter criticism, as the Academy had 
been with the former ; and, forgetting in his anger the tribute ho 
had paid to the writer s worth, snappishly called him an old child 
and a libeller. But Saint-Pierre could well have afforded to smile 
at this ; he knew full well how much his estimate of kingship 
differed from that of Voltaire, and was quite confident that his 
estimate was a sound one. To eschew the pursuit of glory, to dusiro 
to divest themselves of arbitrary power, to direct all their efforts to 
ameliorating the condition of every class of their subjects, these 
he considered as essential to the honourable reputation of kings ; 
and these he did not find among the qualities of that monarch 
who furnished Voltaire with the subject of a^ biography, which is 
an historical romance. 

The character of Hamlet would be omitted from ^he play, were 
we to pass over in silence that famous subject by which, to his 
disadvantage, he is most remembered — his advocacy of inter- 
national peace. The subject is far too important to be put aside 
with indifference. 
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“ There are two ways,” says Cicero, “ of settling disputed ques- 
tions — by discussion or by force — ^tbe former is in accordance with 
the character of man, the latter of brutes/^ It is said of this 
eminent person, that his writings powerfully contributed, 
in the three first centuries, to the diffusion of Christianity ; 
and if so, it is a matter of regret that his disparaging estimate of 
Tv^ar was not one of the views impressed on the minds of those he 
brought over to the new faith. In modern times, a writer of 
great renown in his day, and who continues to be one of our chief 
authorities on international law, Grotius, Has in a work devoted 
to that subject, declared that, for various important reasons he 
assigns, it will be useful, and even necessary, that Congresses 
of Christian powers should be held, in which controversies might 
be settled, and parties be compelled to accept peace upon equal 
terms.’* And we suppose we may say that it is to the honour of 
his learned translator. Dr. Whewell, that he should have become 
his interpreter, partly from its being his opinion that “the progress 
of the study of international law on such principles as those of 
Grotius, and the increase of a regard for the authority of such 
law, are among the most hopeful avenues to that noble idea of 
the love of mankind — -perpetual peace; because along this 
avenue we can see a long historical progress, as well as a great 
moral idea.’* These, after all, are very respectable authoi'ities for a 
foolish idea. M. Louis Blanc, also, has called our attention to 
the fact, that our own time has witnessed a confederacy of kings 
for the pacification of Europe, and thinks we are moving on a 
current which is leading us to a more holy and effective alliance, 
that of tlie peoples. Rousseau, he tells us, thought the project was 
too bold for the times, but passed a judgment upon the book 
which he thinks will commend itself to a future not far distant. 

“ It is,’* says Rousseau, “ a solid and sensible book ; it is of im- 
portance it should exist.” To a person unacquainted with the his- 
tory of Christianity it would appear incredible, that a man other- 
wise esteemed for his abilities should suffer in his reputation for 
wisdom, for having suggested a project of perpetual international 
peace. If there be one thing more than another we vaunt of in 
our national religion, especially on days of ceremony, it is that it 
is essentially a religion of peace and charity and brotherly love. 
But this is with the tacit understanding that we are not to be 
hampered with its restrictions in practice ; we are quite willing 
they should be matters of faith, and subjects of congratulation ; 
we are liberally lax ip imposing them as necessities of conduct. 
The official expounders of the religion are always extremely com- 
plaisant in this respect ; politely accommodating themselves to their 
own convenience, and that of the laity. In the middle ages a 
bishop armed to the teeth sallied forth to fight, but delicately mind- 
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ful that he was not to be a shedder of blood, fought with a ‘‘ mace/" 
with which he pounded his adversary to death, but did not hack 
him. In these latter days, when we deny the clergy the pleasures 
of thb chase or war, their only participation in the latter is, that 
when blood is spilt in a way that is favourable to us, they are 
at liberty triumphantly to celebrate Te Deunts, or, if it be spilt 
to our disadvantage, to offer supplications for more favourable 
issues, to the Lord of hosts ; for Christianity differs in this respect 
from Paganism, that its God of peace, can, on fitting occasions, be 
converted into the God of war. Hence it is that less reverent of the 
Deity than the learned and pious Jew of Alexandria, who regarded 
a bellicose God as a figment, merely intended to suit the coarse con- 
ception of the vulgar, our Christian divines are infrequent parley 
Avith the God of battles.* It is possibly to cover the semblance 
of an inconsistency on such occasions, that while in our churches 
the Jewish decalogue indispensably figures, the eleventh, and 
essentially Christian and peace-enjoining commandment, which 
is avowedly intended to supersede the rest, never finds a place. 
In the United States, indeed, where, until within a few years, 
war has been unnoticed or rarely known, the ignored com- 
mandment, less inconveniently obtrusive, though not displayed 
over the altar, does find a place in the liturgy of the Anglican 
Church, immediately after the decalogue ; but this is the highest 
honour it has attained. The Quakers alone have doggedly stuck 
to a common-sense interpretation of Christianity ; but as they 
have unhappily stuck as doggedly to other things of a secondary 
nature, such as stand-up collars and drab cloth, hideous bonnets 
and dreary gowns, second-persons singular and rights of hat, 
they have justified the world in regarding them as merely 
eccentric, and so their valuable protest has been a cause of 
ridicule, rather than respect“f- It is clear that if in the face of 
these facts, the Abb^ baint-Fierre had invoked international 
peace on Christian principles, or made any appeal in their name, 
he would have deserved to be laughed at for bis pains. Dut lie 
did nothing like this ; he went to work in a much more sensible 
style. It is true, that when he laid before Cardinal Fleury the 
fundamental points of his scheme, the latter’s remark was, You 
should have added a sixth, to send out mi&sionaries to convert the 


* We are shocked, not surprised, at hearing of the frightful parody of this 
species of thanksgiving for successful slaughter, recently performed by the 
blackt> in Jamaica immediately after their most brutal massacre. They, like 
monkeys, but mimic what they sec. * 

t It is right, however, to say that these peculiarities are no longer obliga- 
tory ; nevertheless, at Liverpool in October last, a Quaker, to the great indig- 
nation of Baron Bramwell, insisted, while giving evidence, on his right of 
hat. 
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hearts of kings.” Possibly Saint-Pierre thought these missionaries 
were slowly coming in the shape of the wants and wills of nations ; 
hut, working for the present on what materials he had, he did, 
what he thought, and what was better than appeal to the hearts 
of kings, he appealed to their interests. Belying on some pas- 
sage in Sally’s memoirs, he places his scheme of a European diet 
for the adjudication of international disputes under the sanction 
of Henry IV., who seems to have entertained some project of a 
Christian republic, which was to secure Europe against the over- 
whelming power of Austria, in which our Elizabeth is supposed 
to have taken an interest. But, little or much in it as there 
might be, it expired with the French King. This plan he pro- 
fesses to revive, and in most respects to follow, relying much, too, 
on the case of the Germanic diet. The work in which he expounds 
it is formal and dialectic in the extreme. He bases his system on 
five fundamental points, dividing each point into several pro- 
positions, which he treats in detail, raising objections and reply- 
ing to them. A recent historian of repute endorses the opinion 
that the project originated “ with a great politician, Henry IV. ; ” 
but is very angry at its having had for its expositor a writer not 
versed in human affairs, nor enough of a philosopher to “prescribe 
the conditions under which it could cease to be a dream, and 
become an idea.” Fortunately he supplies ns with the experience 
and philosophy which the problem requires, from which we learn 
that the error of Saint-Pierre was to desire to have his project re- 
alized by Europe as it then stood, whereas “ such a confederacy is 
neitlier possible nov desirable \xuViX national} tie are freely consti- 
tuted.” But our critic should remember that the nostrum of 
nationality is a recent device ; and that in no case did the most 
brilliant philosophy of the last century reckon among the desi- 
derata, or conditions of progress, the decomposition and recon- 
Itruction of Europe on genealogical principle. On the whole we 
are of opinion that there was more of common-sense in the Abbd’s 
conditions than in the historian’s. For very good reasons Saint- 
Pierre had not nations in his mind ; had it been otherwise, the 
Cardinal’s remark would have been an opportune reminder. But, 
assuming kings to be the masters of nations, his arguments have 
reference to them alone. Led consequently, to consider the complete 
interests of sovereigns in all their bearings, he displays a large 
amount of historical and political knowledge, and no inconsi- 
derable amount of ingenuity in applying it. He analyses the 
results of their many contests, and shows what a balance of loss 
and discomfiture there is against them. Turning then to what 
has been done within nations, he infers the possibilities of what 
may be done between them. He desires kings as lords para- 
mount to consider what in times gone by has been done by 
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those miniatures of them — their great vassals, who have foregone 
the jeopardy of war for the security of peace. 

“ If two lords,” he says, “ are at variance with each other, tliey do 
not collect .an army, neither they, nor their kindred, nor their friends, 
nor their domestics, nor their v.assals. They trust neither their lives 
nor their fortunes to the chances of a battle. To obtain justice they are 
not obliged to be at the charge of an armament which would cost them 
twenty times the thing they contended for. They are not obliged W 
su])port a ruinous exi)ense for many years. They go to a tribunal to 
whose award they must submit ; but how came they by that gi eat 
advantage ? By being members of a permanent society strony enough 
to enforce control'^ 

This reasoning is good. Men are ever apt to regard facts 
accomplished as things of course, though as great miracles in their 
way, as anything which the most sanguine imagination can pre- 
dict. The two lords of Saint- Piferre excite anything hut surprise, 
and indicate to us little in the way of future or even past results ; 
but the fault is entindy our own. If we would be at the ])ains of 
studying history as it should be studied, that is, for the ])urpose 
of ascertaining the origin of the actual phenomena of .soci«'ty, wo 
should discover that many facts which are now familiar and 
matters-of-course, have emerged out of a condition of things wliich, 
at one time or other, made their advent highly improbable, and 
their development painfully diflicult. Of this kind is the ex- 
tinction of that right of private war to which Saint-Pierre alludes. 

Yvhoever doubts it may find the evidence at hand in the in- 
teresting note (xxi,) which Robertson has appended to his 
view of the state of Europe in his Life of Charles V. Tliere 
is no custom, he tells us, in the middle ages more singular tlian 
that of private w.ar. “ It was a right so important and of such 
extensive prevalence that the regulations afiecting it occupy a 
considerable space iiPthe syst^em of law during the middle ages.# 
It "was a right jealously guarded; sometimes a powerful sovereign 
impinged upon it, but at Ins death there is immediate demand 
for the full restitution of the right Churchmen, as well as lay- 
men, asserted it. The great monasteries and bishops had in 
their service powerful barons, under the names of Advocati or 
Vidames, wdio were bound to protect the sacred posseasions of the 
Church flamma, ferro, caede — a singular commission from a re- 
ligion which sanctifies poverty and enjoins peace. The objects 
for which they might contend in this holy warfare were formally 
indicated, as were the persons whom they might summon to their 
standard. When the Church prohibited marriage to the seventh 
degree, the Vidames might demand the service of their kinsmen 
to the seventh degree. When the limit of prohibition extended 
no farther than the fourth degree, the right of summons shrank 
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within the same limits. Everythii^ was according to regulation 
as precise as that of our War-Office. In Germany this privilege 
of private war was more conspicuous even than in France. Now 
it is manifest that when this right was in its palmiest state 
anyone who should h?ive predicted its extinction, and especially 
the manner of that extinction, would have been regarded as a 
Saint-Pierre — a dreamer ; it did, however, terminate — and 
through what agency ? By the agency of the majority of those 
who claimed the right to exercise it — for the simple reason that 
it became a nuisance to tliein, and they found it to their interest 
to suppress it. It was abandoned in an improved condition of 
society which, finding an advantage in repose, desired a substi- 
tute for the arbitrament of war. For the final manifestation of 
the right is exhibited in the form of powerful combinations of 
chieftains entitled to this prerogative, against such of their Dody 
as refused to consent to its abolition. Not very unreasonabl}’’, 
then, might Saiiit-Pierro infer tliat b^" the same process, and for 
similar reasons, the right of war, now admitted as between 
nations, would one day bo put down like the right of war within 
them. But if reason was on the side of Saint-Pierre, prejudice 
was against him. His arguments were rejected because they 
were not weighed. To no man indeed, more fitly than to him, 
can wo apply what B’Argeuson says of an old writer unfavourably 
criticised but little n'ad : — “ On Ic. denie justice, parcequ'on Ivi 
refuse audience!' Saint-Pierre, in consequence, passed away 
with this project of peace as a blemish on his reputation, causing 
Jiim to bo reniembcnKl as nothing more than a dreamer. 

But in this, as in other cases, time brings with it a reversal of 
unjust judgments. A little more than a century elapses, when, 
in a neighbouring country, a very distinguished man, regarded as 

K ything but a dreamer, draws up an imlictment against interna- 
uial war. That man was Ricliard Cobden! In a characteristic 
wfiy he wrot(5 a letter to the excellent and benevolent Joseph 
Sturgo, sympathising with the peace movement, in which he re- 
minded the world that the noble pastime of war cost Europe 
about .P^00,()00,000 a year. The accession of such a leader 
gave a new stimulus to the peace societies. On the 1 2th of June, 
] 84i), petitions signed by 200, W)() persons were presented to the 
House of Commons praying it to adopt arbitration for the settle- 
ment of international disputes. On the same day, Mr. Cobden 
made a motion to that effect, which was met by Lord Palmerston 
moving the previous question, and carrying it by a majority of 
17fi against 70. The defeat Tvas a matter of course. But the 
gcncml tone of the debate and the importance of the constt- 
tiiencies represented by the minority were accepted as har- 
bingers of .approaching success. There was now a perfect 
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jubilee — vast excursion trains carried hundreds of peace 
delegates for three successive years, 1848, 1849, and .1856, from 
England to foreign capitals, where, joined by delegates from dif- 
ferent parts; they assembled in solemn congress, to agitate against 
international war. They reached these capitals, not entirely as 
unrecognised individuals, hut, in some sort, as official represen- 
tatives. When they crossed the frontier no custom-house officer 
dared molest their luggage, no passport inspector dispute their 
passage. The ])road ticket that proclaimed their membership 
was a sufficieut answer to all inquiries, and a satisfaction of all 
forms ; while they held their session they had free access to all 
public institutions ; hotels were gorged — in some instances, as at 
Frankfort, private families accepted them as billeted lodgers ; — 
humble delegates, who had never left their native towns, and 
of little importance in them, felt themselves elevated to the rank 
of ambassadors, while eminent men, who had played distinguished 
parts in their respective countries, came to join them as colleagues 
in their great work. Never did a public movement assume a 
more noble presence — never was one honoured by a more dis- 
tinguished homage. In England its foundation was broad and 
solid. At its head a man of renown, whose pride it was to have 
gained a great victory over an established policy supported by a 
powerful class; a successful agitator of immense force. In liis 
first agitation he had had to work his way from small beginnings 
through vast obstructions, and in defiance of great opponents. 
In his second, the materials of at least a great approach to victory 
were ready-made to his hand. The object was avowedly one 
which all men desired ; the time apparently opportune for it, as 
far as could be judged from the distinguished honour accorded 
to its missionaries ; the following devoted to it in this country 
considerable ; the deference of the government to his new views 
so great as to be the occasion of party satire. Nevertheless, i^ 
spite of these concurrent advantages, the able agitator signally 
failed — failed so signally as to throw back into ridicule a cause 
which had conquered so much respect. And why was this? 
Because he utterly misconceived the point at which he ought to 
aim, and the means by which alone he could successfully operate. 
Herein it is that he contrasts so unfavourably with Saint-Pierre. 
The aim of the latter, as we have seen, was to devise some power- 
ful check upon war. He proposed to make France that check, 
and for this reason he made it a capital point that France, as a 
great military power, should be strong. He desired that she 
should have a vast command of force, not for war, but against 
He wished to make her the great peace-officer of Europe — 
ready to aid in behalf of those who desired to keep the peace 
against those that desired to break it. Now, if it were chimerical 
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in Saint-Pierre to suppose his country could be made to assume this 
office, it was not so to suppose that could she be persuaded to do 
it, there woiiM at once be created an immense impediment to 
international war. Far more chimerical and inconsequent were 
Mr. Cobden s views and policy. Instead of assuming with Saint- 
Pierre that there was everywhere a disposition to war, or the 
possibility at any moment of a disposition to war, he strangely 
assumed that there wag a disposition to war nowhere, and that 
it was simply the fact of one great nation being armed that pro- 
voked other nations to bo equally armed. A more extraordinary 
misconception never forced itself into an able man’s brain. One 
great nation, indeed, there was in the supposed predicament, 
which was armed to the teeth solely because other nations were 
armed, and which had no inclination for war, for the very good 
reason that sh<3 had an immense interest in peace ; with an enor- 
mous empire more than sufficient to satisfy her wants, preserva- 
tion, not acquisition, must, of necessity, be her policy ; and with a 
vast commerce and a vast industrial production as the sources of 
her wealth, her perpetual need must be unmolested repose. 
England, in fact, was the postulate that Saint-Pierre s problem 
required ; a great country of formidable power, armed only in the 
interests of peace, and thus preserving, and in a manner imposing, 
peace. But, with a want of sagacity which is perfectly surprising, 
Mr. Cobden, utterly overlooking the advantages of such a position, 
began his operations against war by an attempt to cripple the 
power which was the best guarantee of peace. “ Reduce your 
armaments,” he said to a country having, of all other, the greatest 
inducements not to go to war, “ and other nations,” not having the 
same inducements, “ will do the same.” The inference was by no 
means clear ; under any circumstances it would be highly impro- 
bable, under actual circumstances quite impossible. For there is 
^ fact which seems never to have presented itself to Mr. Cobden’s 
mind which renders the truth of such an inference impossible, 
and which, by making it impossible, inflicts a peculiar hardship 
upon England ; and that fact is, that the armaments of the con- 
tinental nations have as much or more reference to their domestic, 
than to their foreign relations. Take France, for instance. It 
is notorious that she keeps up her immense army neither from 
fear of invasion nor desire of conquest, but for the purpose of 
political traiKiuillity within, supplemented by a powerful navy, 
because it is vital to the government to present on every side an 
aspect of great power. Nevertheless, as long as that army and 
navy may, without violation of international law, be let loose 
upon other nations at any time for any purpose, even to satisfy 
some momentary exigency of internal politics, they have no 
choice but to be prepared against such a contingency. Hence, a 
[Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXVII.]— New Series, Vol. XXIX. No. I. F 
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peace-requiring countiy like England is compelled to put itself to 
the enormous expense of being a great military power, simply 
because France or some other leading nation is iH governed, or 
refuses to be well governed, and so must justly or unjustly be 
kept in order by a prodigious accumulation of force, cosily di- 
veHed to war. Had not Mr. Cobden overlooked this fact, he 
would not have made the sad mistake of supposing that the 
armed condition of the Continent was a mere matter of rivalry, 
precaution, or choice ; had he observed it, he could have adduced 
it as an irresistible reason why England should require such a 
change in international law as to release her from the oppressive 
consequences it involved. 

But ill-judged as were Mr. Cobden’s proceedings, so gn^at was 
his influence, and that of the idea he represented, that the ministry 
yielded as far as it dared to his demands. So firm a hold, indeed, 
did he and the peace party seem to have on the nation, as to 
suggest an opinion, at the time, that the Emperor of Russia 
would not have hazarded a war had he not, misled by appear- 
ances, conceived that England was bound over to adhere to 2)eace 
at any price. But the idea, if ever entertained by him, was 
absurd. England for a while tolerated a misdirected movement 
of which she solemnly approved the aim, but her common-sense 
revolted against the injudicious means which had been used to 
advance it. The interest in the movement itself abated, as the 
national displeasure against the proposed method of its accom- 
plishment increased, and a sudden ridicule was thrown over a 
cause which had recently been an object of respect. Never was 
anything more unfortunate. Had Mr. Cobden adopted the states- 
manlike views of Saint-Pierre — had he used his ascendancy to 
induce the English nation to require that it should be from that 
moment the unflagging duty of every administration, while main- 
taining to the utmost a capacity of force, to devote itself to the 
discovery of the means of superseding international war, and to 
press upon all other governments the expediency of doing so, it' 
is inconceivable what an amount of good he would have done. 
There cannot be a doubt that the then existing ministry, ham- 
pered by his unwelcome policy, would have been but too glad to 
give such a pledge ; and the work once begun would never have 
ceased until it had accomplished its end. By not doing this, and 
doing what he did, Mr. Cobden compromised the cause he had 
at heart. But let us note to his honour that he had it at heart. 
Well does the writer of these lines remember meeting him on 
his way to the House when some critical decision was to be taken 
respecting the Russian war. They had been fellow-labourers in 
the good cause. Cobden was manifestly very nervous, and ex- 
pressed his displeasure at the prospect of war. The writer re* 
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minded him that though, like himself, an advocate of the peace 
movement, he had always affirmed that we should at all times be 
prepared for war, and that in the absence of any faculty of appeal, 
it might be even expedient to go to war. Cobden was silent for 
a moment — his eyes became slightly suffused, and pressing the 
writer's hand in parting, he said, ^‘Well, I am sure we both 
earnestly agree in desiring to have peace if we can." lie left 
the impression of being conscious of having missed his way. ^ 

But though a golden opportunity was lost, we need not despair. 
That nations can go on much longer strenuously competing with 
each other for the best modes of slaughter — that they will con- 
tinue earnestly, and at vast expense, to waste their time and 
resources in weighing the respective merits of guns and targets 
— that they will persist in regarding as benefactors, Armstrongs, 
Whitworths, and other artificers of implements of destruction, 
cannot l)c admitted by anyone who has faith in human progress. 
Surely the time cannot be very far off when some one will arise 
with influence as greaf as Cobden's, and judgment far superior, 
who will j)crsuado his country to make itself the antagonist of 
this stupendous folly. Even at the moment we are writing comes 
Hr. Gladstone’s address at Glasgow, in which, with his usual 
ability, he indicates the causes of war, and fastens the mark of 
Cain u])on it. TIkto is no fatality about it, he judiciously reminds 
us. It does not come by visitation of God. It is simply the 
result of unbridled passions or unprincipled greed exhibiting 
tliomsc'lves now in one form, now in another — religious, dynastic, 
territorial, or commercial. The picture is faithful but not flatter- 
ing. In spite of all our efforts to conceal it from ourselves, war 
is a foul nuisance ; one of those antique nuisances to which men 
continue to submit simply because they have submitted to them, 
which they think interminable, simply because they have not yet 
terminated, but which public aversion, ripening with public in- 
telligence, does some day cause to disappear as if by magic. 
Meanwhile we must bo content to express our gratitude to those 
who, according to the measure of their abilities or their means, 
have been enlightened and resolute enough to protest against its 
continuance. Verily their place will be among the Paladins of 
History. 

Such, on the important questions we have been considering, 
were the views of the Abbd Saint-Pierre. When, then, we re- 
member what those views were, what a comprehensive field of 
inquiry they embraced, wheji we reflect on the spirit of truth 
which directed his researches and as D'Argenson calls 

them, his opinions of the duties of king^, his earnest and 
enlightened concern for the welfare of the people, and the clear 
and manifest consequences to which such sentiments must in- 
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evitably lead, it will be difficult to persuade ourselves that they 
who were so willing- to hear him, were not themselves far gone in 
that deep and earnest passion for political and social reform 
which was the master principle of his mind. Had we, then, no 
other evidence but this of Saint-Pierre’s connexion with the 
Club, and the manifest consideration he obtained in it, we should 
be quite justified in ascribing to its members a bold reforming 
zeal, far outrunning the laggard spirit of their times. But we 
have other and conclusive evidence. In the writings of iho 
Marquis d’Argenson, to whom we are indebted for what wc 
know of its organization and proceedings, we have ample testi- 
mony to the fact. 

In his very able work at the head of this article, M. Cornelis 
de Witt has given us a highly interesting sketch of this very 
remarkable man, whom he summons as one of his three witnesses 
to the condition of French society in the eighteenth century. 
His memoirs have of late j’ears been publishe(l, including a very 
remarkable journal, in which, with the openness of Pepys, ho 
exhibits himself in the nude, giving expression to his inmost 
thoughts on the events and persons of his day. He gives us this 
picture of himself : — I put my heart into everything I do, for 
or against ; whether the objects be things or men, I am a warm 
supporter or a hot opponent. Those who know me best can give 
no other account of me than this: — heart excellent; head less 
good than the heart ; tongue the worst of all/’ A blunt descrip- 
tion, somewhat too deeply shaded, but in the main correct. 
Two qualities he omitted — truthfulness and probity. Never,” 
says Voltaire, ‘‘was there an honester man, or one more truly 
attached to his king and country” His weakness was his 
over anxiety to be prime minister, for the purpose of doing 
good to his country. He eventually became minister, but found 
it impossible to attain his end. M. de Witt, in his estimate of 
D’Argenson’s capacity as a statesman, and his views as a politician, 
differs from M. Henri Martin, who thinks that of a statesman 
he had all the necessaries, but not the accessories, and represents 
him as almost a Republican in his innovations and a precursor 
of Rousseau. To this M. de Witt demurs. As respects his 
statesmanship, the latter .writer justly remarks, that wliatever 
may have been the breadth of his views, he was totally deficient 
in that faculty of practical application, without which the most 
enlightened policy becomes unprofitable in a minister’s hands. 
For Republicanism he certainly had no respect, though many of 
his opinions were such as a Republican would gladly adopt. 
Nothing is so conspicuous in him as his unswerving attachment 
to royalty— nothing more touching, as M. de Witt remarks, than 
to watch his robust faith in monarchy as it struggles to preserve 
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itself intact, in defiance of the foul and disgusting royalty of the 
reigning king; now wavering, now recovering itself; hoping 
against hope, even while giving utterance to these marvellous 
apprehensions some thirty years before the ever-memorable date 
of 17S9. ‘‘ The time/’ he says, ‘‘of adoration is past ; the word 

master, so welcome to our ancestors, grates harshly on our ears. 
.... I have in my time seen the respect and love of the people 
for royalty decline Now-a-days, all the orders are simul- 
taneously discontented Combustible matter in every direc- 

tion. From a riot we may proceed to a revolt, from a revolt to 
a thorough revolution — to the election of real tribunes of the 
people, of consuls, of comitiae, to the stripping kings and 
ministers of their excessive power of doing mischief' Prophetic 
foresight ! of which had those blind agents, the Mirabeaus and 
Sicyes of a later day, possessed but a tittle, the}'^ would never 
have stood on the brink of a volcano without suspecting it — 
would never have showered down their fiery words on what 
they thought an inert, but which D’Argenson knetV’ was a highly 
explosive mass. 

That his political speculations were communicated to the Club 
and offered to their consideration, there can be no manner of 
doubt. He has himself told us that in the distributions of literary 
subjects among such of the members as chose to undertake 
them, the subject assigned to him was a treatise on ‘Le Droit 
Public,’ which was afterwards narrowed down to a ‘ Histoire 
de Droit Ecclesiastique Fran 9 ais.’ Another subject bore the title, 
‘ Traitd de la Democratic dans un dtat monarchique.’ This is 
said to be the work we now have under the title of ‘Con- 
siderations sur le Gouvernement Ancien et Pr&ent de la France.’ 
It is a (airious proof of the rapidity with which opinions will 
sometimes pass from the speculative to the practical, that, allud- 
ing to the sentiments and views contained in this work, Voltaire 
observed of D’Argenson that he was fitted to be “ a secretary of 
state in the republic of Plato," moaning, of course, to pay a high 
compliment to the nobleness of his views, and at the same time 
to mark their impracticability. A few years elapse, and the 
Assembly of Notables has the work in question printed at its own 
expense, as containing valuable practical instruction to the nation 
on points of pressing and immediate concern. This was in 1787. 
In little more than fifty years the theories which had only been 
fit “ for the republic of Plato" were being reduced to practice by 
the congregated notabilities of France. 

Of this work we cannot give a juster idea than by repeating 
what has been correctly said of it, that its title ought properly to 
be — ‘To what extent Democracy can be admitted into a Mo- 
narchy/ Such, unquestionably, is the bearing of the book, 
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which seems to identify it with the academic work alluded to. 
Its author does not, indeed, propose by any formal provision to 
abridge the power and prerogative of the crown ; far from it, he 
only prescribed to it the duty of having but one rule of action — 
the interests of the people ; but then he points out the necessity 
and means of giving energy and effect to the will of the people, 
and he insists on the total abrogation of those aristocratical 
privileges which in France presented so formidable an obstruc- 
tion to their progress and prosperity: He wishes, like Mirabeau 
at ca later period, to have but two great elements of the state in 
presence — the crown and the nation ; but he took a superb view 
of the relation between them. He called attention to the fact 
that in establishing any new institutions the king’s rights arc the 
only things considered ; public utility never. ‘‘ The more, how- 
ever,” he boldly exclaims, “ we consider the monarch relatively 
to his subjects, the more we become sensible that he is the man 
of the people, and not the people the property of the king.” 
Who does not see that the French Revolution had begun ? And 
if we pass on for a moment to the meeting of the Statcs-doncral, 
the first scene of the first act of that memorable tragedy, and 
observe the great struggle there was respecting the form of voting, 
and wonder that the nobility did not, at all hazards, insist upon 
recording their votes as a distinct and independent body, our 
surprise will cease on learning that eminent men of their own 
order had already proposed to reduce them to the ranks, and to 
place them in all legislative respects on a mere equality with the 
Tiers. In the remarkable work we arc considering, there is 
a remarkable part of it which the most celebrated of French 
political writers, the late M. de ^bcqueville, would agree with 
us might be beneficially studied by tJie actual statesmen and 
legislators of his country, where the author contends that the 
people are the best guardians of their municipal and local in- 
terests, and proposes an admirable plan of reorganizing the 
provincial estates wdth a view to this purpose, on a purely popular 
and representative principle. He would make a partial exception 
to this principle by admitting the proprietors of every consider- 
able domain, as holders of such property, to sit and vote in those 
assemblies. But mark how they are to sit there — not as a sepa- 
rate order, not 'with distinct powers, but merely recording their 
votes as simple individuals, entirely umlistinguished in this lespecfr’ 
from other members sitting as representatives ol* the people. It 
is wortliy of being observed, too, that a similar exception was 
made in favour of certain persons w ho w^ere to be admissible as 
the deputies of the crown on behalf of any lands it might possess 
within the jurisdiction of the estates; but tliough the persoual 
representatives of the monarch, they were to sit and vote as 
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simple members, .and nothing more. A very bold and 
stringent application of the rule. This is striking enough, and 
if we add to this that D'Argenson, like Saint-Pierre, proposed 
that all aristocratic exemptions should be suppressed ; that 
privileges should be merely honorary; that no proof of no- 
bility should be hereafter required as a necessary qualification 
for obtaining any distinction or office in the state — a monstrous 
practice which contributed more than any single event to the 
French Revolution, and more especially to the malignant cha- 
racter of it — and that even the crown property should be alienated 
to buy up that pernicious multitude of venal offices, or charges 
as they were called, which fearfully embarrassed the administra- 
tion of justice, and produced the most serious inconvenience to 
the state, we see at once the deadly blow which opinion had 
aimed at a worn-out and over-privileged aristocracy from the lips 
of men of its own order, and that the great democratic sugges- 
tions which took a practical shape at the end of the century had 
been foreshadowed by able aristocrats when yet little more than 
half of it had expired. Our surprise at the unexpected appari- 
tion ot a Lalayette will cease, when we krk)w that he was only a 
D’Argonson in action, with more of energy and less of knowledge 
and ability. Under either name wo have the same group of ideas 
and sentiments, only differently developed according to the differ- 
ence of the times ; manifested speculatively before .the hour of action 
came, practically when it did come. D’Argenson is Lafayette pre- 
paring the revolution, Lafayette is DArgeiison consummating it. 

When we reflect that the author of these remarkable, or, we 
may safely say, revolutionary opinions, was a member, and a very 
leading one, of the Club of the Entresol ; that Saint-Pierre, with 
views perfectly similar, bore exactly the same relation to it, it is 
impossible not to feel that it had fixed its attention upon a 
luturc big with the elements of change, and that its object was 
to pave the way for their salutary and safe approach. We can 
well understand wliy foreigners receiving exaggerated reports of 
its projects, and dreading their djifusion among themselves, 
dciiouiiced it to the government as a proper object of its sus- 
picious and lears ; and why Fieury, willing at first to favour it^ 
felt himself compelled at last to bring it to a close, having 
doubtless very good reasons for what he says, namely, that it was 
it tlie nature of these occupations to carry those who pursued 
them farther than they at first intended. Hence it was that 
DArgeiison, impatient of the sybaritic philosophy which doats on 
every kind of good while it is speculative, but whose delicate 
nerves are shocked at the mere idea of reducing it to* practice, 
satirically says, “We must live for ourselves alone. We must 
look for good actions only in dreams, or in the heroes of romance 
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or in the drama^ but the moment we wish practically to realize 
what we may admire at a distance, this is regarded as the 
supreme of absurdity.*’ Hence, too, it was, that when pointing 
out the difference between the Club of the Entresol and that 
political academy which at one time met at the Louvre under 
the patronage of M. de Torcy, he remarks thtft the latter “ was 
formed to push on the personal fortunes of its members, in their 
way to the political appointments of the government ; the former, 
on the contrary, had no other object than the consideration of 
subjects beneficial to tlie state, no other purpose than that of 
doing gratuitous good.” Both these extracts might have been 
written by Saint-Pierre — they breathe the same scorn of those 
effeminate minds that will not strive to realize the good they 
are willing to admit ; the same confidence in the possil^ility of 
working out that good ; and the same generous and firm devotion 
to the interest of others and of all. It is clear that the spirit of 
this excellent, able, and, until these days, underrated man, had 
largely penetrated into the breasts of his associates, and filled 
them with the influence of his amiable and exalted views. As 
far as D^Argenson was concerned, this was eminently the case. 
The peace policy of Saint-Pierre had so much become his own, 
that he was often designated Peace-d’Argenson (D’Argenson de 
la Paix), True to his faith in this respect, he entered upon his 
ministry, determined to commit France to a policy of peace to 
which neither king nor courtiers w'ere inclined ; and partial to 
the principle of confederation, his great anxiety was to establish 
a powerful Italian confederacy, after the manner of the Germanic 
Diet, to Italianize all foreign princes ruling in Italy — that is, to 
require that they should not hold any possessions out of its ter- 
ritory, — and also to relieve it from all subordination to the Po})e. 
This great scheme was, indeed, the occasion of his fall. Spain 
took umbrage at it, and tlic French king, reckless and indifferent, 
without principle, without purpose, first supported his minister, 
and finally sacrificed him to the displeasure of the Spanish court. 
“ The sage and virtuous D’Argenson,” as M. HenriAlai tin observes, 
“was quite out of place in the cabinet of Louis XV,, and the 
surprise is, not that he did not remain in office, but that he ever 
got there.” Save for the objects he had in view, it gave him no 
concern whatever to quit it, and he cheerfully returned to that 
private station which by his acquirements, his occupations, and 
his estimable qualities, he so well knew how to enjoy and adorn, 
spending his time between agreeable society and retirement, 
which was still more agreeable to him ; or, as he has himself 
expressed it, “entre la bonne compagnie, et une moilleure 
encore, qui est, la retraite.” 

Such, then, were the two thoughtful, far-seeing men, whoso 
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views were regarded as dreams because they soared higher and 
pierced deeper into the future than the feeble or self-directed 
vision of those who were the masters of power. Yet — and this 
is the most instructive consideration of all — they were but ex- 
ponents of ideas and aims that must have been silently forming 
and maturing through the length and breadth of France, lor 
if we examine the remarkable cahiers — the customary forms 
under which each of the three orders in every province was wont 
to complain of grievances, or desire reforms — which were pre- 
sented to the States- General at their opening in 1789, we shall 
be astonished at the character of their requisitions, especially as 
coming, many of them, from the order to which they belonged. 
Thus we find the noVjles spontaneously sacrificing that unjust 
privilege of exemption from taxation so odious to D’Argenson 
and Saint-Pierre; we find them asking for the protection of 
personal liberty ; for elective municipalities everywhere ; for 
obliteration of all relics of serfage; for a gradual preparation 
for eniancipatiiig the West Indian blacks; for the general 
practice of granting long leases; for the diminution of large 
farms as being injurious to the poor; for religious toleration ; 
for the abolition of all taxes on commerce, manufactures, and 
trade; for national education, for trial by jury ; and for unre- 
stricted liberty of the press. Superb materials these for a noble, 
intelligent, and peaceful revolution, very different from that mad 
orgy in which, to use the strong expression of Byron, 

France got drunk with blood to vomit crime,” 

leaving behind it a vertigo which, to this hour, has incapacitated 
her from fully availing herself of those invaluable reforms which 
her nobles suggested nearly a century ago. So then it is, that 
when convulsions cxre approaching by which the ancient institu- 
tions of states arc upheaved, riven, and overthrown, and long 
before they are foreseen, they are preceded by certain eddies ol 
opinion, wliich show that the habitual and regular state 
moral atmosphere is about to be destroyed. The minds in which 
they are manifested, however, instead of being supposed to 
cate any secret derangement of its elements, are mocked a,t and 
spurned as obeying some capricious and spontaneous action of 
their own. Nor is it till after the disturbance is visible, and the 
storm has burst, that men remember the direction in which they 
moved, and first perceive that, by some peculiar sensibility of 
their nature, they were influenced by those light premonitory 
currents which are ever incapable ot affecting the grosser spirits 
of the mass. Such minds, especially in periods of transition, 
are always to be found, and tlie iate of that government is 
to bo deplored that does not gather wisdom and warning from 
their movements, however anomalous or fantastic they may appear. 
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The Life and Death of Lord Palmerston, London ; 
Eoutledge and Sons. 3865. 

U nquestionably Lord Palmerston was one of tho 
really remarkable men of his day. In the sphere of politics, 
by reason of his oflSce as Prime Minister of England, ho stood in 
the foremost rank of men. But over and above this cx ojjicio 
distinction, he claims notice on account of liis long and successful 
career, on account of the qualities whicli impelled him to, and 
sustained him in that career, and on account of the world- 
wide influence exercised by the official acts for which ho was 
responsible. The odium to which he was exposed in foreign 
countries, while it helped to sustain his popularity in his own 
country, increases the difficulty which his contemporaries have 
had in arriving at a right judgment upon his character and 
conduct. The judgment of posterity will bo more d(jii berate, 
and doubtless more cerrect than any that we may airive at. 
We mean not, therefore, to ‘enter into competition with our 
descendants, but rather to supply materials for tlioir use in the 
sketch wc propose to give of the career of Lord Palmerston. 

In a country like England, where the aristocracy still possess 
so large a share of political power, it was no small advantage to 
the late Premier to bo of good birth. His inheritance of an Irish 
peerage, while it kept him out of the Elysian Fields of the House 
of Lords, gave him a liigh social position, and permitted his en- 
trance into that field of active political life in which ho ulti- 
mately gained the highest prize. The young Viscount of lSf03 
was^ot without the prestige of ancient descent. Tlje ancestry of 
the Temples were distinguished personages in the remote days of 
the Saxon Heptarchy before the reign of King Alfred. 

After the Norman Conquest the great Saxon nobles were 
shorn of their possessions and dignities. Tlie Earls of Leice.stcr 
became simple lords of Temple, the name affixed to lands whicli 
had once been given by the Earls of Leicester to the Knights 
Templar, and which subsequently reverted to the descendants of 
the former. It does not appear on the record that the great 
rebel and radical loader of the thirteenth century, Simon do 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester, had any other relationship with the 
Temples than the possession of their old title. It might please 
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the fancy of some- antiquary to trace a blood- connexion between 
the disturber of Europe in the thirteenth century and the 
‘‘ remueur*' of the nineteenth. The fortunes of the family appear 
to have decayed, but vital energy did not fail the race. “ JFlecti, 
non frangi*' is their motto, “ Bent, not broken/' and well have 
thoj^ redeemed the pledge it gives to fortune, that the Temples 
will not be easily cast down. When wealth and broad lands 
wore no longer tlieirs they turned to learning, to labour, and to 
action, for the maintenance of life and honour. In the reign 
of (jjueon Elizabeth, of two brothers, John and Anthony Temple, 
the first succeeded to the family estate at Stow, and was the pro- 
genitor of tlie ])resent Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, while 
tln‘ second gave birth to the line which ends in Lord Palmerston. 
\\ illiam, the son of Anthony Temple, was a prolicient in learning, 
became Master of the Free School in the city of Lincoln, and 
subsequent!}’ secretary to the heroic Sir Philip Sidney, who died 
ill his arms at Zutphon. Mr. Temple inherited from his illus- 
trious friend a becjuest of 30Z. a year, and the favour of the great 
Earl of Essex. The death of the latter upon the scaffold exjiosed 
all his friends to the enmity of Mr. Secretary Cecil ; and Temple, 
to escaiKj his resentment, retired into Ireland, where his worth 
ami learning caused him to be nominated Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. Tlie stock thus planted on a new soil made a 
fresh start towards rank and wealth. Mr. Temple was knighted, 
and his early studies in the law were rewarded by an office in the 
Jrish Chancery. His son. Sir John, became an eminent lawyer 
and judge (Master of the Rolls), and showed the same practical 
ability and remarkable power of adapting himself to changing 
tiim s and circumstances without dislumour that seems to have 
bclongi’d to the race. Physical vigour also >vas theirs then, as it 
has 1)0011 in later times. Sir Julin died at the age of seventy- 
seven, his latlier, Hiv William, at seventy- three. Sir John's son 
and successor was William, the eminent statesman and diplo- 
matist, and the friend of William III., the author and pro- 
moter of the “Triple Alliance," which proved so great a check to 
the ambitious projects of Louis XIV. He died in his seventieth 
year, . His brother, Sir John, a lawyer and politician, was 
Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, and was held in such 
general e.^^tetmi by his contemporaries, that Archbishop Sheldon 
paid him this singular compliment, “That he had the curse of 
the gospel, for all men spoke well of him." He reached the 
seventy-second year of his life, and was the father of the Henry 
Temple who, in 17-2, was created by King George I. Baron 
Temple and Viscount Palmerston, of Palmerston, in the Irish 
peerage. 

We have purposely noticed the advanced age attained by 
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various members of the Temple family, because longevity is at 
least some proof of soundness in the physical constitution. The 
first Lord Palmerston lived to his eighty-fourth year, survived 
his eldest son, and dying in 1757, was succeeded by his grandson, 
the father of the late Premier, making the latter but the third 
Viscount, although the title dated from 1722, and its first possessor, 
the late lord’s great-grandfather, was born in 1673, when Charles 
II. was king. 

Henry John Temple was born in Park -street, Westminster, on 
the 20th of October, 1784*. His mother was Miss Mary Mee, of 
Bath, who appears to have gained her noble husband in a some- 
what romantic manner. The second Lord Palmerston, it is re- 
lated, was thrown from his horse, and carried in a dangerous state 
into the house of Mr. Benjamin Mee. Too ill to be removed, he 
W’as tenderly cared for by Mr. Mee"s daughter, with whom ho 
gratefully fell in love, and, being a widower of fourteen years’ 
standing, married. This second Viscount was faithful to the 
political creed he had inherited, and held office under the Marquis 
of Eockingham. It was the violent alarm and reaction caused in 
England by the French Eevolutiou, that converted so many of 
the liberal nobility into Tories. Under the influence of the re- 
action young Temple grew up. He enjoyed all the opportunities 
of a liberal culture. He went to Harrow school ; after that to 
Edinburgh, Avhere he attended the lectures of Dugald Stewart, 
and he finally graduated Master of Arts at St. John's College, 
Cambridge, in 1806. He never pretended to much scholarship. 
His abilities were good, but they w'ere not much devoted to book- 
learning. Indeed his schooling began later than is usual with 
boys, and his entrance into life was earlier than is usual with men. 
It used to be a reproach urged by her neighbours in Hampshire 
against his mother, that she kept Henry too long in the nursery. 
He was a big fellow, it is said, of eleven years of age, before he was 
released from that gentle petticoat government to pass under the 
ferule of tutors and professors. Tardy development of character 
is, indeed, one key to the secret of his envied vigour in old age. 
On the other hand, he was only eighteen years old when his 
father died, and young Henry became the third Viscounf Pal- 
merston. Handsome, gay, and clever, with a strong dash of Irish 
fervour in his temperament, there can be no doubt that the young 
lord's entrance into society was a decided success, and that his 
claim to the title of “ Cupid” was stronger at that period of his 
life, than when later in his career it was applied to him as a 
nickname. 

However this may be, his talents and his profession of the 
Tory faith made him of sufficient importance to be selected by 
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that party as tlieir representative in an important struggle. On 
the death of Pitt, in 1 806, Fox became Prime Minister, and young 
Lord Henry Petty, the late Marquis of Lansdowne, was made Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The Parliamentary representation of the 
University of Cambridge was also vacant, and Lord Henry became 
the popular candidate. The Tories set up Lord Palmerston, a still 
younger man, as an opposition candidate, but in vain. Indeed, 
Lord Palmerston’s attempts to enter the House, to which after- 
wards he became so much attached, were unfortunate. He was 
returned to the new Parliament that assembled in December, 
1806, as member for Horsham, but by a double return, and 
on petition, was unseated. He again started for Cambridge Uni- 
versity at the election of 1807, and was defeated, together with 
his former antagonist. Lord Henry Petty. He did, however, 
obtain a seat that year, and commenced his long career as a 
member of the House of Commons by representing the borough 
of Newport, Isle of Wight, which was then under the influence 
of the Worsley family. Two years later he became Secretary at 
War, a post which he retained for nearly twenty years. The 
Secretary at War was not a Cabinet Minister at thjit time, and 
Lord Palmerston confined himself mainly to his necessary duties 
in the House of Commons, speaking there only on business con- 
nected with his office — army estimates, anny reforms (which he 
always opposed), and other matters of a subordinate description. 
H(; served under the six successive Prime Ministers, all of the 
Tory iiarty, who ruled this country from 1807 till 1830, seldom 
troubling himself to defend their general policy, and content to 
give them a silent vote. In 1818 he had a narrow escape from 
death by assassination. A half-pay officer, Lieutenant Davies, 
of the 62nd regiment of foot, fired a pistol at the Secretary, who 
was ascending the stairs of the War Office. The bullet per- 
forated the coat in the middle of the back, passed upwards, and 
glanced off at his lordship’s shoulder-blade, without causing any 
serious injury. The assassin was immediately seized, and ex- 
claimed to the doorkeeper of the office, “ You knotv my wrongs ! 
I have killed him !” What these wrongs were we have not been 
able to ascertain. Davies, on his trial, was treated as a lunatic. 
This incident, which might have terminated Lord Palmerston’s 
career while he was in comparative obscurity, seems to have 
attracted little notice. It is indeed singular how rarely we find 
the name of the future Prime Minister in the many volumes of 
gossiping correspondence that have been published to illustrate 
the time of the regency and the reign of George IV. Once we 
find him mentioned as an intimate friend of that monarches unfor- 
tunate consort, Caroline of Brunswick, whom he used to visit and 
play chess with when, as Princess of Wales, she resided at Een- 
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sington. The description of him at this time merits citation : — 

Lord Palmerston pays the princess great court : he is not a man 
to despise any person or thing by which he can hope to gain power : 
he has set his heart thereon, and most likely he will succeed in Ids 
• ambition, like all those who fix their minds steadily to the pursuit of 
one object ; though, except a pleasing address, it does not appear that 
he has any great claim to distinction. There is one strange circum- 
stance connected with him — nameh% that though he is suave and 
pleasant in his manner, ho is unpopular. The princess is not really 
partial to him, but conciliates his favour.** 

This passage reveals the wary, watchful politician. His “ hope 
to gain power” was long deferred, but the delay did not, as the 
proverb requires, make liis heart sick. For twenty years he 
submitted patiently to the yoke of men whom possibly he 
despised, for he was learning his trade — ^learning to be adroit iii 
fencing off troublesome questions, skilful in winning friends, 
artful in making the worse appear the better cause. These 
accomplishments he acquired and improved, not only iu the 
House of Commons, or at the War Office, but in society amid 
the men, and especially among the women, of rank and fashion, 
whose countenance and favour did more to bring him into notice 
than even his undoubted general talent. At length he felt him- 
self strong enough to be independent. He had served under so 
many chiefs that the world, maybe, thought him perfectly indif- 
ferent as to who the Prime Minister might be and what liis 
opinions. Yet be revolted against one of the greatest English 
warriors and the most absolute Minister of the age. He grouruled 
his resignation, too, upon the state of his opinions. The occa- 
sion was the resignation of Mr. Huskisson, after his adverse vote 
on the “liast Retford Disfranchisement Bill” — a matter that 
appeared very trifling for so momentous a change as the witli- 
drawal of two or three Ministers from the Cabinet, but which 
involved principles of general policy and of Ministerial and 
Parliamentary government that largely affected subsequent his- 
tory. As this is a topic with which our readers are tolerably 
familiar, a word or two of explauation will suffice. The followers 
of Canning, who represented what is now called Liberal- Conser- 
vative opinions, had ioined the Ministry of Wellington on the 
understanding that their opinions were to be allowed their 
fair share of influence in the Cabinet councils. Huskisson, who 
was the leader of the Canningites, soon discovered that the old 
Toiy party, headed by Wellington and Peel, were not over 
desirous of conceding 'anything to the spirit of reform then 
^reading through the country. After voting against Peel on 
the question aboiw-mentioned, Huskisson thought it but cour- 
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teous to offer his resignation to the Pririte Minister, fully expect- 
ing that his offer would be declined. Wellington, however, took 
him at his word, and laid the offer of resignation before the 
King. Huskisson demanded an audience of the King, and 
being by the advice of Wellington refused, he resigned. Lorda 
Dudley and Palmerston, who had seryed with Canning and pro- 
fessed his opinions, followed in the wake of their friend, and the 
world laughed at the military manner in which the Iron Duke 
had taught them all the value of discipline. The recalcitrants 
were not, however, men to submit to undue exercise of authority. 
Huskisson said on the occasion — 

“ God forbid that any man should ever be a Secretary of State and 
agree to be admitted to tlie Sovereign only when and as the Prime 
Minister might permit. Ho might indeed be the chief clerk — the 
head-manager of a great executive department, but he could no longer 
be a Minister of State and a conlideiitial adviser of his Sovereign.” 

When ]\[r. Huskisson had finished an imsually long speech, 
and had been answered by Mr. Secretary Peel, up rose Viscount 
Palmerston, and in plain, straightforward language expressed his 
approval of‘ what Mr. Huskisson had done, and his own intention 
of doing the same. And hero ^ve get at something like a public 
profession of political faith : — 

main reason,” ho said, “ for joining the Government formed 
by tlie noble Duke, was the confidence I felt in my right honourable 
friend bfitig a member of it. 1 have very strong feelings relative to 
certain general principles, of the greater part of wliicli my right 
honourable friend lias been the powerful advocate. I had not the 
presumption to suppose that I could myself give effect to any par- 
ticular system, hut while my honourable friend was in the Cabinet I 
knew I was safe.” 

Tho principles here alluded to were those of Mr. Canning, 
tho Minister who aimed a blow at Absolutism in Europe by first 
acknowledging the independence of the Spanish republics in 
South America. It was in the speech we have been quoting 
from that the following passage occurred : — 

“ The manner in which our foreign rckitioiis have for some years 
been managed has raised this country to a point of proved pre- 
cminencii which in no former period of our history has been surpassed 
and raivly equalled. This situation has not been gained by lawless 
violence, but by the confidence inspired by our justice, moderation, 
and the enlightened wisdom of our councils. It is this that has 


* See “ Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates,” Jfile 2nd, 1828. 
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gained ns the respect of the civilized world, and made the King of 
this country to be chosen the arbiter of other States, and to be placed 
in a situation of greater dignity than was ever attained by the con- 
queror who lately ruled France. ** 

r. These words, uttered at a time when the speaker was volun- 
tarily quitting office without any near prospect of returning to 
it, and when no anticipation of holding the seals of the Foreign. 
Office could have seriously occupied his mind, is an unconscious 
revelation of Palmerston's real leanings in foreign policy, and 
were significant of that remarkable system of meddling inter- 
vention w'hich he subsequently attempted to establish when 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. He evidently admired Mr. Can- 
ning’s manner and conduct as being always “spirited,” and he 
strove to imitate it. Canning had said in a fine, boastful way, 
dprojws of British aid to Portugal, “We go to plant the stan- 
dard of England on the well-known heights of Lisbon ; where 
. that standard is planted foreign dominion shall not come.” And 
twenty years later, Palmerston indulged in a no less boastful 
strain, when defending his policy in his great speech on the 
affairs of Greece. This talking to “ Buncombe” w^as more popular 
formerly than it is now^. 

Another peculiarity of Mr. Canning^s — that of employing jokes 
in Parliamentary debates — Lord Palmerston preservtjd to the end 
of his life. Without the keen and polished wit of Canning, ho 
yet possessed no small talent for turning an opponent into ridi- 
cule, or jocosely putting aside a troublesome question. 

The East Retford disfranchisement question was really the 
starting-point of Palmerston's public career in politics. Only 
three years before it had been rumoured that his re-election for 
Cambridge was so doubtful that he was expected to witlidraw 
from it into the Upper House. As a member of the House of 
Peers he would probably have subsided into a personage of 
second-rate importance, and the world would have lost whatever 
there is to be learned from his history as Foreign Secretary and 
Prime Minister. Reviewing the early portion of his career, we 
see that a vigorous physical constitution was not broken in upon 
by excessive attention to public business and anxious cares of 
state for the first forty years of his life. We find him in the 
prime of manhood, when he begins the real struggles of ambition, 
with long official experience (slowly and unlaboriously acquired) 
to assist him ; and we conclude that this slowly-developed am- 
bition, this tardy aspiration after fame and power, was kindled 
into life and enthusiasm by his sympathy for a brilliant minister 
whose triumphs really seemed worth enjoying, since they cast so 
much eclat roun^ the individual man. Provided with this key. 
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we shall now attempt to trace briefly the better known portion 
of Lord Palmerston's life, beginning with the accession of 
William IV. to the throne of England. 

In Canning's lifetime the oratorical and debating powers of his 
colleague had lain dormant. The Prime Minister once even 
spoke with regret of the loss he sustained through the silence of 
his Secretary at War. Wliat would I give,” he exclaimed, 
when wearied with assaults from the Opposition benches — “what 
would I give to get that three-deck ci*, Palmerston, to bear down 
upon them !” 

The most agitating public question at the time when Palmer- 
ston rosigncjd his office was that of the relief of the Homan 
Catholic subjects of Great Britain from the civil disabilities which 
had so long weighed upon them. On this question Lord Palmer- 
ston and other followers of Canning took the Liberal side, and 
di.stinguislied themselves by the al)i]ity with which they sup- 
port ed tlieir views in debate. One of Palmerston's very best 
si^eeclies was that which he delivered on the J8th of March, 1829, 
on the Catliolic Relief Bill. It is terse and business-like, yet 
elegant and lively. He ridicules the tears of those who dreaded 
the admission of some forty or fifty Catholic gentlemen within 
the walls of Parliament as being calculated to overthrow the 
constitution of a Prote-^tant country. As for granting political 
power to the Catholics, he shows that they were already exercis- 
ing very great q)owor by tlieir meetings and agitation — a power 
nuicli more mischiovous than would be their legitimate influence 
ill the House of Cknnmons. He boldly asserts that the question 
was not a religious one, but a political and an Irish question. 
Justice and humanity to Ireland demanded that the bill should 
pass — ^ound policy also required it, for civil war would probably 
result from the ilefeat of the bill. To those who derided the 
notion of Ireland resisting the Englisli power, he said : 

“ It is wi‘ll ibr the gentlouion of Kiiglaiid, who live secure under the 
]n*otocting shadow of the law, whose slunihers have never been broken 
by tlie clasliing of angry swords, whoso harvests have never beiai 
trodtlen down by the coidllet of liostile feet, — it is well for them to talk 
of civil war as if it were lioliduy pastime or some sport of children — 

‘ They jest at scars who never felt a wound 

hut that gentlemen who have seen with their own eyes, and heard 
with their own ears, the miseries wliich civil war produces, and should 
look upon it as anytliing but the last and greatest of national calamities, 
is to me a matter of the deepest and most unini.vcd astonishment." 

Certainly, the man who could with dignity and spirit deliver 
language like this before a hostile phalanx of prejudiced English- 
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men, Nvas fitted to run tlio race of ambition with most of the men 
wiio then figured in the J^ritish I'arliament. 

As our readers well know, the opinions held by Lord Palmer- 
ston on the Catholic question triumphed. Wellington and Peel, 
after an obstinate resistance, conceded the claims sot up in tlie 
Relief Bill. Palmorstoji saw that a strong tide of Liberalism was 
setting in, and, bidding farewell to the Tory mnks, he cast in his 
lot with the promot»M's of the next great movement — Parliamen- 
tary iteforrn. The heavings of the Reform agitation overthrew 
the" tolicring Wellington Ministry, and greatly influenced the 
])olitical opinions of a now sovereign. On June -6th, 18o0, 
George IV. died, and was succeeded on the throne by his sailor 
brother, tlie Duke of Clarence, who took the name of King 
William IV. Death, though a cruel enemy ^v'llen he smites our 
friends, does generally flatter the .survivors of men in high places 
with the hope that the vacancy left may advance them a stop 
farther on the ladder which ambition climbs. In this respt*ct 
Lord Palmerston was fortunate. Canning was cut off when he 
had hardly passed the prime of life. Three years lattu’ lluskisson 
was killed; and at a still later p(»riod men like Lord Durham, 
Lord Melbourne, and Sir Robert Peel, who occupie<l the public 
attention, or were favoured with the iwal regard to the c\clusioii 
of their competitors, passed prematurely into the grave. So, 
likov/ise, Brougham, the most popular man of his lime, was 
entrap]icd early into the House of Lords; and tlie. only remain- 
ing rival of early days, Lord Russell — fairly beaten in the conti'St 
for power — stood for the last years of Palmerston's life second 
on the list. Wellington and Peel continued in office until the 
month of Novt'mber, IS:30, when they retired before the manifest 
feeling of the country in favour of the Whigs. The latter, under 
the premiership of Earl Grey, took possc.s.sion of the Treasury 
bench, upon which they had gazed from the cold and barren 
seats of the Opposition for the long period of twenty-four 
years. 

Together with other Canningites, Lord Palmerston entered the 
Cabinet and assumed the chanicter by which he became best 
known in Europe when he accepted the office of Secretary of 
State for Foreign Aflaira. His fitness for this office had not been 
exhibited in any very marked mariner. At the outset of hi§ 
career, indeed, in 1808, when a new-fledged Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, he had made a good speech in defence of the expedition to 
Copenhagen, treating that attack on a neutral as a matter of 
necessity, indispensitble to the thwarting of Napolcon^s policy of 
confederating maritime states against England. Again, in ] 829, 
on the subject of Portugal, Paknerston bad made a resolute effort 
to get iuto the front rank of statesmen, by a speech in which Mr. 
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Canning’s Ideas on foreign policy were very ably set forth and 
adopted. 

()ur readers will reraerabor that the th'kd decade of the 
present contnry was a period of reaction in Wirope against the 
libeial ideas that had prevailed to a certain extent even on 
ihrojKis, wluMi the first Napoleon fell. In 1815, Constitutionalism 
was r:itli(T in fixshion. Louis XVIII. entered France with la 
(liartG—\\\Q King of^Prussia promised liberty and a constitution 
^ to his subjects as a reward for their patriotic struggle against 
Napolt.-on. Other German princes seemed willing to make con- 
res-’ious. and even sovereigns of greater note felt no dislike to 
ilirnrii^s whieh Castlereagh and Wellington patronised. In truth 
a CDiisiiUilional form of government was thought to bo a very 
iimor-ent and harmless piece of machinery. Ten years’ ex- 
]iriie'ic(\ liowever, of its active, stirring nature, and of the fruits 
it boiv — free thought and a free press — tended to disabuse the 
ruliiig powers inEuropo of their tenderness to Constitutionalism. 
T!'.e Holy Alliance was formed, and a system of repression was 
Ijri uu, with so mr.cli vigour and success that the English Ministry, 
witii Wellington at tlieir h«'ad, believed that CWservatism in its 
sin ng<jst form of development, that of Absolutism, was about to 
commence a long n?ig7i in Europe. 

in accordance with this belief, the foreign policy of Wellington 
ac(]uircd a very Conservative colour. In the struggle in Portugal 
between Don Miguel and Don Pedro, the Absolutist prince en- 
joNCil the coimtcnanco of the English Government, which also, in 
till' .'uiedrs of Greece, supported the reactionary views of Russia. 
For this conduct the Ministers were called to account in the 
House of Commons on tho 1st June, 182.9, by Sir James 
i‘.IacI<intosli, who charged them with disregarding the neutrality 
ol England by favouring Don Miguel, and not giving fair play to 
D(»n l\>dro and his partisans. Peel replied to Mackintosh, and 
was supported by Huskisson, wdio attempted to identify the 
]X)iicy of the Government Avith that of Canning. Thereupon rose 
Lord l^alivicrston, and in a speech of great fervour and eloquence 
ga\f' to Canning’s views on foreign policy an interpretation 
w'i(l(‘ly dilfering from that offered by Huskisson. He frankly 
avowed his opinions in fiivour of interference in the affairs of 
foreign countries,, as long as sucli interference was only a moral 
one, and did not require the employment of force : 

“ T1km’(* are two great parties in Europe,” he said, “ one, wliich en- 
deavours to bear sway by tlic force of public opinion ; another, which 
endeavours to bear sway by the force of physical coutroL Tho prin- 
ciple on which tho system of the last-named party is founded ia,m my 
view, fundamentally erroneous. There is in nature no moving power 
but mind — all else is passive and inert ; in human afPairs this power is 
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opinion ; in political affairs it is public opinion ; and he wlnTcan s^rasp 
the power, with it will subdue the tleshly arm of physical strength, and 
compel it to work out liis purpose.” 

After giving a fine illustration of his meaning, from the person 
of the steersman who directs the majestic ship where he will over 
the vast deeps of ocean, making nature obey the powers of mind, 
he goes on to say ; 

“ And those statesmen who know how to avail themselves of the 
passions, and the interests, and the opinions of mankind, arc able to 
gain an ascendancy and to exercise a sway over human aflairs, far out 
of all proportion greater than belong to the power and resources of the 
State over wliich they preside.” 

In tins speech he showed pretty clearly what ho conceived a 
British ifinister of Foreign Affairs ought to be, and what he 
should be if ever he obtained that office. A year had scarcely 
elapsed, when he received from Earl Grey the invitation to 
become the Foreign Secretary of State. 

In our judgment of Lord Palmerston’s conduct with respect to 
the general politics of Europe, we must confess at once that we 
do not share the opinions of either of those extreme sections of 
politicians who have denounced him as an enemy of the human 
race. While the sovereigns of Austria and Naples and ministers 
of the Metternich scliool laid the burden of their wrongs on 
Palmerston’s shoulders, the Ptcpublicans and patriots of Europe, 
regarding him as the friistrator of their projects, shouted at the 
top of their voices, “ Hat der Teufel einen sohii so ist er, sicher, 
Palmerston.’’ We believe in the truth neither of these charges 
nor of ^Ir. Urquhart's accusation that Lord Palmerston was 
bribed by Russia to sell the interests of liis native country. Our 
conviction is, that personally and individually Lord Palmerston 
had no special political creed. Having become master in tlie art 
of managing numbers of men, by courting popularity on the one 
hand, and judiciously opposing certain persons on the other, be 
found enough to satisfy his ambition in the active exercise of 
power. He found also that he could do this as easily with a 
Parliament and a free Press as other men could do it by the 
exercise of autocratic power. Having no decided political prin- 
ciples of his own, he took care to watch the current of public 
opinion, and by an instinct which belongs to all minds given to 
practical observation, he knew when to launch himself upon the 
current, and when to withdraw from its eddies. When Talley- 
rand ^id of Palmerston, “ C’est un homme qui n’a pas le taleA 
du raisonnement,” he forgot, or seemed to forget, that in England 
the politics of men in office are reasoned out for them, that how- 
ever much they may aspire to lead the mind of , the country. 
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they do in^faefc only follow its dictates. A Minister in England 
has no more the power of forcing measures for which the country 
is not prepared, than he has of resisting changes which an en- 
lightened majority demand. This is a commonplace that is some- 
times denied by disappointed agitators, but is true, nevertheless. 

Some exception to the theory may doubtless be made with 
regard to foreign politics, which the English public, until quite 
recently, have been content to ignore. Of this circumstance 
Lord Palmerston, during his long occupancy of the Foreign 
Oflice, did not fail to take advantage. lie carried on his diplo- 
macy with as much secrecy as the minister of a German 
potentate. When he needed popular support to make some 
j)articular negotiation bear with peculiar force upon a foreign 
Government, he contrived to make known so much of a given 
incident as would wound the national susceptibilities and excite 
popular animosity against the Government upon which he desired 
to operate. For this purpose he availed himself of the assistance 
of the Press more generally, and with better effect than many 
modern ])oliticians. The history of the noble Viscount’s opinions 
oil the subject of Russia illustrates his principle of adopting the 
general ft‘eling of the day as his own. In his great speech on 
foieign affairs, June 1st, 1821), he observes, when speaking of the 
war in the East, that — 

Turkey was the aggressor, and Russia had a right to comp(?nsa- 
tioii for injury sustained, and that a regai-d for the interests of 
Enrupc and a regard for the interests of Turkey herself, ought equally 
to impel France and Fngland to urge the Sultan to make fair terms 
as .'50011 as he could,” for “ that tlie people of England would be little 
dispo.^ed to jiay subsidies to Austria for tlie recovery of unpronounue- 
able fortresses on the Danube after tliey had bjcii lost by the obstinate 
[lervorseness of Turkey.” 

This language admirably expressed the general feeling of the 
British public on the subject. There was then no hostile feeling 
to Russia among Englishmen, and little dread of her growing 
power in Turkey, a country for which but faint sympathy was 
felt. Eight years later, however, when the Treaty of Adrianople 
had excited in Britain jealousy of Russian progress in the East, 
Lord Palmerston was called to account by Mr. Roebuck for not 
resenting the capture, by a Russian ship-of-war, of the Vixen, a 
merchant vessel, seized for breaking tlie blockade of the Cir- 
cassian coast. The Foreign Secretary pronounced a lukewarm 
defence of Russia, and maintained her right to seize a vessel 
^ breaking the blockade, yet he condemned “ tlie extension of the 
Russian frontier on the mouth of the Danube, to the south of the 
Caucasus and the shores of the Black Sea.'’ Here, chiming in 
with public opinion, he seemed unwilling to affront Russia, 
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while he showed due deference to British pride. A^ii, in the 
differences that arose between the two Governments in 1S53-4, 
there is no reason to believe that Palmerston w'as unfavourable 
to abcommodation with Russia. Ho was certainly a member of 
Lord Aberdeen's pacific Ministry. When, however, the national 
» jealousy of Russian aggrandizement was raised to fover-heat, 
Palmerston took uj) tlio cry, and sailed on the gales of popularity 
thus acquired into the post of Premier. 

So much by way of illustration of his political system, such as 
it was. We return to the history of his public acts from the 
time of his entering the Foreign OflBce as one of Lonl (Jn^y's 
Reform Cabinet. The distinctive jwinciples of the new Ministry 
were expressed in the popular formula, “reform, retrenehnienl. 
nd peace.” 

Those who thought “peace" meant “ noii-interfercnco” in 
foreign affairs, had soon reason to be disappointed in the new 
Secretary of State. The French Revolution of July, 1830, an»l 
its consequences, had been promptly accepted by Lord Aber- 
deen and the Duke of Wellington's Cabinet. The same policy 
was adopted by the .succeeding Ministry. Franco represented 
the liberal triumph over Absolutism as a fait accompli^ and her 
revolutionary government was acknowledged and lauded. Wlieu, 
however, the insurrection of the Poles in the same year seemed 
to deniaud, as a logical consequence of Liberal principles, both 
countenance and aid, England and France held back, and 
Western diplomacy was .silent. To plot against an established 
Goveniment, to meddle in questions which might ho called, 
diplomatically, que>tioi>8 of internal administration, was a very 
different thing from ratifying the decision of a people who over- 
turned one ruler to set up another. Russia, too, was strong and 
great in re.sourccs, having an army with considerable 'prrsUfjt’.j 
and was allied in a common cause^ with Prussia and Aiu-itiia. 
Though it is not roinaiilic to abandon a cause becan.'^c it is hope- 
less, it is very practical, and where a man is as a Minister liamllmg 
matters that toucli the welfare of millions of his fellow-country- 
men, every consi>lemi ion binds him to a practical line of conduct. 
In return for the non-interference of the Western Powers in the 
internal affairs of Russia, the three military potentates were 
compelled reluctantly to forego the pleasure of interfering in the 
question of Belgium and ilolland. The annexation, by the 
Congress at Vienna of the Belgian Provinces to Holland, as a 
fence against French ambition, had proved a failure. 
newly-united provinces did not amalgamate with the old, dif- 
fering from them as they did in religion and in their notions of 
g)od government. Dutch rule became odious to the mass of tho 
Belgians, who revolted against Holland soon after the accession 
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of Loui^hilippe. Tn a brief space of time the Dutch troops 
were driven out of all the Belgian towns except the citadel of 
Antwerp. Here was an opportunity for the application of Lord 
Palmerston s theory of “moral intervention.” A new power had 
to be erected in Europe, the Government of which should be at 
once acceptable to the people governed and to the powerful < 
neighbours who were looking on with gloomy jealousy. The 
task was difficult, jis being so glaring an infringement on the 
part of Liberal Ooveriiinents of the Treaties of 1815. It was 
Palmerston’s first attempt at the higher kind of statesmanship, 
and it must bo admitted that he won his spurs. With great 
tact, courage, and decisiveness, he conducted intricate negotia' 
tioiis on the subject with the powers interested. He kept before 
him two leading ideas — 1st. That Belgium should have a con- 
stitutional Government. 2nd. That the interests of England 
should not suffer. He held the Northern Powers at bay, by 
showing them that England and France wore perfectly agreed 
upon one point — namely, that Belgium should bo independent, 
sjhte of the Congri ss ot Vienna. He baffled the intrigues which 
wxu’c rife both in France and Belgium for annexing the latter 
country to the former ; he helped to defeat the attempts made to 
establish a Belgian liopublic ; and finally he contrived that 
Prince Leopold, th(‘ wi(.lu\ved husband of the late heiress to the 
British throne, sl^ild bo elected King of the new constitutional 
kingdom, France*viiig the Queen. It cannot be denied that 
tlic jiltlc kingdom has been prosperous during its tliirty odd 
years of c-xistence, and that it passed through a trying crisis in 
Euroj)eaii history ^\ith safety and honour. Let Lord Palmerston, 
therefore, have credit for Ins share in the creation of the Belgian 
kingdom. 

A more difficult question soon arose to tax the energies and 
ingenuity of the English Ministers eager mind. A crisis 
occurred almost simultaneously in the affairs of the two king- 
doms of the Western Peninsula — Spain and Tortugal. It is 
perhaps generally forgotten now, that after the Empire of 
Brazil had been separated from the kingdom of Portugal (1822), 
Don Pedro, on the death of his father in 182G, retained the 
American crown for himself, and nominated his daughter Donna 
Maria to the throne of Portugal, with the proviso that she should 
marry her uncle Don Miguel, the heir-presumptive aiul Pedro's 
broMier. To this arrangement Don Aliguel objected, and re- 
pudiating the proposed marriage, placed himself at the head of 
* tlie reactionary party in the country, overthrew the constitution 
which his brother had granted by charter, and usurped the 
throne. His government was tyrannical, and acts of violence 
committed against foreign subjects drew upon him the armed 
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interference of France, Groat Britain, and the United States. 
Meanwhile, Pedro had been compelled to abdicate his Brazilian 
throne, and was watching events in Portugal from Terceira, one 
of the Azore islands. In ]8o2 he made an unsuccessful descent 
upon the kingdom, and in the following year, his fleet, com- 
manded by the English Commodore Charles Napier, annihilated 
Don Miguel’s fleet near Cape St. Vincent. This triumph was 
followed by Pedro's occupation of Lisbon, and the proclamation 
of a constitution with Donna Maria as Queen. The new Clovcrn- 
ment was at once acknowledged by France and England. 

Throughout the whole of these transactions, Ijord Palmerston 
had given his moral support to the Constitutionalists, but he did 
not interfere in the dispute by physical force. In the affairs of 
Spain he Yv’as not altogether so prudent. We must hastily re- 
capitulate the circumstances which brought on civil wixr in that 
ancient monarchy. Ever since the accession of the Bourbons ti* the 
SjDanish throne, it had Ijeen the law that no Queen couhl rc'ign in 
the country. This was expressly provided in the Treaty of Utrecht, 
in order to prevent the possibility of Spain becoming by marriage an 
apj)anage of the French crown. King Ferdinand, however, liaving 
to provide for his two children, who were daughters, did violence 
to his Absolutist feelings, and bribed the Cortes, with a consti- 
tution, to alter the fundamental law of the country, and to 
decree the lawfulness of a Queen’s sovereign^ By this decree, 
Ferdinand’s brotlu.T, Don Carlos, was deprivea of the inheritance 
to the crown. When Ferdinand died, Carlos asserted his right 
to be King, and naturally, though very unwisely, threw himself 
upon the party of Aftti-Constitutionalists for support. The 
friends of freedom rallied round the young Queen Isabella, in 
whose name the (iovernment W'as administered by her mother. 
A long and bloody war ensued. The Constitutionalit>ts received 
from Lord Palmerston as much support as he dared to give. I’he 
Cabinet of which he formed a part was not very firmly seated. 
The cause of Don Carlo.s had numerous friends in England, 
where, even wdthout a thought of future “ Spanish marriages,” 
it w^as considered that the principles involved in the Treaty of 
Utrecht ought not to have been abandoned. Ikjsides this, the 
formidable power of the northern nations was in favour of Don 
Carlos, and bitterly hostile to Palmerston’s policy. Ho met their 
threatened intervention by the famous quadruple treaty between 
England, France, Spain, and Portugal, by which each of the 
contracting parties engaged to defend the existing monarchies in 
the Peninsula against all attempts to dispHice them. The 
parties interested were left to fight out their domestic’ quoirels 
free from interference. In England, however, permission was 
given to certain volunteers forming a Spanish legion to take 
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service under Queen Isabella. Lord Palmerston even succeeded 
in persuading his colleagues to have a British squadron stationed 
off the north coast of Spain, with instructions to aid the Queen’s 
troops an|l annoy those of Don Carlos. For this departure 
from his principle of purely moral intervention, he was severely 
handled in Parliament, especially by Lord Aberdeen, who con- 
demned the whole tenor of the Whig policy, and insisted that 
non-interference meant neutrality. In the Press, too, he was 
accused of “ buccaneering," and of leading the country into dis- 
grace on the coast of Spain. But in the end he enjoyed the 
triumph of seeing Constitutionalism established in Spain as well 
as in Portugal, and of knowing that the. moral support of 
England had greatly contributed to that result. 

Once again h(^ interfered in the affairs of Portugal, when 
Queen Maria, yielding to the influence of the Reactionists, pro- 
voked her people to rebellion, and appealed to Spain for the 
fulfilment of the Quadruple Treaty. Lord Palmerston offered to 
mediate between the Queen and her subjects, and when the 
latter, declining Jiis proposals, marched towards Lisbon to expel 
their sovereign, the British fleet lying in the Tagus was instructed 
to intercept the insurgents, and the rebellion was at once put 
<lown. This interference did not take place until the Queen had 
engaged to restore the constitution to its full vigour, in accord- 
ance with the charter. The marvel of this portion of the late 
Premier’s history lies in the circumstance that while he was thus 
behaving abroad with the energy, promptitude, and decision of 
a powerful Minister, the Cabinet of which he was a member 
exhibited the greatest weakness and vacillation in their domestic 
})clicy, and were barely supported in the House of Commons by 
a majority of twenty or thirty votes. But the audacity and 
vigour of the Foreign Secretary were none the less exerted in 
the Syrian question, which, soon engaged the attention of the 
leading Governments of Europe. Lord Palmcrscon’s difficulties 
were increased enormously in these transactions, by having to 
work against not only the skilful diplomacy of Russia, but also 
against the ill-concealed oppo.sitioii of the French Government. 
The Pasha of Egypt had invadedSyria with a view to annexing 
that country to his own. The interests of England and Austria 
required the preservation of the Ottoman Empire in its integrity. 
Russia naturally expected to profit by the dissolution of its 
ancient enemy, while France, recurring to the policy of the 
first Napoleon,, sought to acquire influence in the East through 
the instrumentality of Egypt and Syria. 

Palmeri^ton laboured hard to bring about an alliance with 
France, Prussia, and Austria, for the defence of Turkey, but 
M. Thiers, who was then Minister to Louis Philippe, interposed 
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objections and delays, in order to give time to Ibrahim Pasha to 
consolidate his power in Sjn’ia. No time wa > to be lost, and with 
or without the consent of France, Palmerston was determined to 
have the Egyptians turned out of Syria. To the astonishnieiit 
of France and the other Powers, a treaty was suddi‘nly signed 
in 1810 hetweeu England, Austria, and Turkey, for the detenco 
of the Ottoman Porte, and a fleet was instantly despatched to 
the coast of Syria, with instructions to drive the Egy[)tians out 
of the country. These instructions were promptly anti efficMenlly 
carried out. Great was the fury and indignation of the Fivncli 
at being thus cleverly over-reached in dijdomacy, and left out of 
the treat}^ Thiers might have roused the whole nation into a 
war in defence of Meheinet Ali but for the decidedly pacidc 
policy which Louis Philiiipe had resolved to pursue. The teeling* 
of annoyance in France gradually subsided after being groLHiod 
with an outrage committed upon the British consul at Taldu in 
the Pacific Ocean. 

We may here very properly refer to Lord Palmerston’s c xcr- 
tions in putting doNvri the nefarious traffic in slaves from AlVica. 
It was in 1810 that a decisive blow was dealt at the Portuguese 
dealers in human flesh, by the destruction of the barracooiif; 
erected on the African coast as entrepots for the safe custody of 
captured negroes brought from the interior to market. Captain 
Denman, by Lord Palmerston s directions, made a treaty with 
the chief of the region in which these barracks wore most 
numerous, and having thus acquired a legal authorization to 
destroy them, he liberated the Avretched creatures confined there, 
and burned down the buildings. It is a noteworthy circum- 
stance that the Portuguese owners of the barracoons brouglit an 
action against Captain Denman in the English Court of CjJue^ ii’s 
Bench for injury done to their property; but neither law ncu* 
justice was on their side, and they lost the cause. Fiirthd* tlis- 
couragement was given to the slave-trade by strongtheniiig tlie 
cruising squadron on the coast of Africa, and by placing a similar 
fleet of cruisers to watch the Brazilian coast where the slaves 
were most generally sold. The slave-dealing King of Ashaiitcc 
was also punished by the captoe of the city of Lagos. In con- 
sequence of these and other^^orous measures, the dealing in 
blacks became unprofitable, and Lord Palmerston earned the 
praise of having given a severe blow to tlie slave-trade. * 

In 184 J, the Whigs quitted office and remained on the Oppo- 
sition benches for about five years, during which Sir Robert Pool 
prepared, matured, and carried his great i^easures of tariff — 
Reform and Free Trade. ^ 

Loixl Palmerston was not idle meanwhile ; he watched the Con- 
servative Ministers with a keen eye, and indulged iu smart 
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attacks upon what scorned to be their apathy in the conduct of 
pv’blic affairs, during the gestation of the great changes they 
contemplated. The marriage of Lord John Russell at this junc- 
ture, and his consequent absence from Parliament, placed Pal- 
merston in the position of leader of the Whig party in the House 
of Coiumoiis, an opportunity which the noble Viscount did not 
fail to improve, and Lord Russell may probably date from the 
period o[ that luckless holiday the loss of influence which enabled 
Palmor.-ton to .supersede him. On the conduct of foreign affairs 
by Lord Aberdeen at tliis time, Palmerston expressed his opinions 
in an al)]e si^eoch, censuring the treaty which Lord Ashburton 
had concluded with the United States regulating the possessions 
of the iiortli-eastern boundary and the State of Maine. He 
derisively called it tlie “Ashburton Capitulation,’' and intimated 
that the i\iinistcr had yielded to the Americans more than was 
required by honour. The House, however, was too sensible to 
re-open a question that might have led to complications, and the 
cx-Poreig:i Sc-cretary s motion of censure was not even put to the 
vote. 

Indeed, distru t of the Palmerstonian foreign policy had very 
much increased c‘Voii among the Whigs, and at the very critical 
moineiit of re[)ealing tlio obnoxious Corn Laws, IS^o-G. Lord 
John Russell was prevented from forming a Alinistry, by the re- 
fusal of Karl Crey to sit in the Cabinet if Palmerston were made 
Foreign Secretary. Thus the Whigs were dojadved of that which 
was their due — the glory of establishing Free Trade. 

On tiie resignation of Peel, after carrying his groat measures, 
Lord Russell became Prime Alinister, and Palmerston once more 
Foreign Secretary, and they both rcmaineil in office for nearly 
six yeais (LSfC — o2). Reasons for British intervention in the 
atl'airs of other countries soon arose. The cantons of Switzerland 
were di\ ided among themselves on the subject of religion and 
the intrusion of tin*- Jesuits. Civil war began, and the Con- 
tinental Powers were about to interfere on belialfof the Catholics, 
when Lord Palmerston insisted upon a conference of all the 
Powers to settle the terms of a general interveutiou. ^ He, mean- 
while, counselled the Government of the Confederation to act 
promptly with the Catholic cantdfe, and subdue them by force of 
arms ; this was done, and all further intervention of the Great 
Powers was at once obviated. In 1847-8, the British Govorn- 
moiit \vas threatened with a more serious complication on the 
question of the Spanish marriages. The provision made by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, to prevent the union of France and Spain 
under one- crown, having been, as we have p,bove, abrogated 
by the Treaty of the Quadruple Alliance, Lord Palmerston kbpt a 
vigilant diplomatic eye upon King Louis Philippe, who made great 
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efforts to strengthen the position of his family by matrimonial 
alliances. The French King would not consent to forego all con- 
nexion by marriage witli the Spanish Bourbons, but he gave up 
the claim of his fanjily to the hand of the Queen of Spain, and 
agreed that his son should not marry her sister until an heir or 
heiress to the throne of Spain should be born. As soon, however, 
as Isabella had espoused her cousin, her sister was married to the 
Due do Montpensier, and the indignation of Lord Palmerston was 
justly aroused at the flagrant breach of faith. An angiy corre- 
spondence ensued between the English and French Cabinets, and 
had not concluded when Louis Philippe was precipitated from his 
throne by a revolution, which communicated itself as by an electric 
shock to nearly all the kingdoms of Europe. Some people have 
been found on the continent ignorant and unthinking enough to 
attribute these fearful convulsions to the machinations of Lord 
Palmerston. They can know little of the nature of political 
transactions, or of the mode of forming and directing public 
opinion, who suppose such a mighty influence to be within the 
grasp of a ]\linister in England, watched as ho is by six hundred 
keen-eyed members of the House of Commons, and a House of 
Peers jealous of every encroachment on prerogative. It is certain 
that Lord Palmerston never loved Republicans or their doctrines. 
An illustration of his antipathy is to be found in the fate which 
befel the unhappy Sicilians, when abandoned to the mercies of 
Ferdinand of Naples. After the great war with the first Napoleon, 
the British Government had promised that the constitutional 
forms of government in Sicily should bo preserved and respected. 
The promise made was not kept, and the islanders, in lS‘is, rose 
against the Neapolitan Government, and asserted their inde- 
pendence. Palmerston was ready with his moral aitl, and pro- 
mised to reorganise their independence if they could erect them- 
selves into a monarchy under one of the princes of the House of 
Savoy. To this plan of independence the Republican party in 
Italy and the Radical party in England were both violently 
opposed ; and Palmerston, finding himself thwarted in his schemes, 
left the Sicilians to their fate, and they fell immediately under 
the despotism of the bomba^ng King Ferdinand. The very 
scheme of placing a Sardinian*rincc on the throne of Sicily, with 
a liberal constitution, has since been fully carried out in the 
person of Victor Emmanuel. 

Lord Palmerston suffered another check from the sfurit of 
reaction guided by a Bourbon. Isabella of Spain, under the in- 
fluence of certain men favourable to despotism, was striving 
earnestly to destroy the representative system in her country. 
V hen Europe was heaving with revolutions, the English Foreign 
Secretary thought it his duty to warn the Spanish Government of 
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the danger they were nmning into, and to remonstrate against 
their proceedings. Tliis interference on the part of the “ bar- 
barian islanders” was promptly resented, and the British Ambas- 
sador, Sir Henry Bnlwer, was dismissed from Madrid. The only 
reply to this indignity was the conge of the Spanish Ambassador 
from London, and diplomatic intercourse between the two courts 
ceased, until a reconciliation was brought about by the announce- 
ment of the birth of a Spanish princess. The greatest trial, 
however, to which Lord Palmerston’s policy was ever exposed, 
arose out of the miserably paltry question of compensation 
due from the Greek Government at Athens to certain indivi- 
duals, under the protection ot the British Hag, for outrages com- 
mitted upon them by the Greek populace. One whose name was 
most frequently repeated in the debates that ensued was a Jew, 
named Pacifico, a native of one of the Ionian islands, who greatly 
exaggerated the amount of compensation due to him. The Greek 
Government, however, having refused to entertain the question at 
all, the whole of PaciHco’s <lemand was claimed by Palmerston, 
who insisted u[)on having the principle, at least, admitteil that 
British subjects were entitled to reparation in circumstances like 
those alleged. At the time negotiations were pending on this 
subject, an insurrection broke out in the Ionian Islands, the in- 
stigators of which were suspected, but could not be proceeded 
against Ibr want of proof. 

The avowed object of the insurrection, however, being union 
with Greece, Lord Palmerston turned the Pacifico claim into an 
instrument for punishing the Government at Athens. He de- 
manded immediate satisfaction of the Jew’s claim, and cut short 
all delays and subterfuges by causing the British admiral to seize 
Greek merchant-ships to double the value of the amount claimed. 
A great commotion in all the courts of Europe was the con- 
sequence. The mediation of France was accepted so far as the 
amount of reparation due was concerned, but no liberty was left 
to the meiliator to question the justice of the original claim. 
On that subject England would admit of no mediation, being 
resolute in her determination to support the claims. The French 
agent, however, did precisely what he was not asked to do : he 
examined the question of the jdfcice of any claim at all. The 
Greek Government recovered their courage and began to trifle 
with England. Immediate orders were sent from London to 
coiitinuii the seizure of Greek merchant- ships till all claims were 
paid. Otho’s Ministers were humbled once more, and the French 
agent went back to Paris disgusted. His Government, that of 
the Republic, felt themselves insulted and withdrew their am- 
bassador from London — a degree of susceptibility which doubt- 
less augmented Lord Palmerston's dislike to Republicanism. The 
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affair was at length arranged ; the French Ambassador returned 
to England in a few days, the justice of the English claims on 
Greece was admitted, and the mediation of France was again 
accepted for settling the amount due to the outraged persons. 
The question was not, however, thus finally set at rest. Two great 
Parliamentary battles ensued - one in each House of Parliament. 

The Earl of Derby, in an eloquent speech, replete with that 
stinging satire which he wields with so much (effect, moved in 
the Jfouse of Lords a vote of censure on the foreign pcJic}’ of 
tlie Government. The aged Marquis of Lansdownt', in defend- 
ing Lord Palmerston, opened his speech by remarking that, in 
the House of Commons, where his noble friend sat and could 
defend himself, none of his opponents dared to bring forward a 
motion of censure. This would seem to have been very near to 
the truth ot the matter, for although the ilinistry were con- 
demned by a majority in tlie Upper House, the Opposition in 
the Lower House abstained front trying the question. The 
pnblic, unaccustomed to see a Jiinistry retaining office after an 
adverse vote in Parliament, were in some perplexity until Mr. 
Eoebuck, a supporter of tlic Government and of Lord raliner- 
stoD, put a question to the Premier (Lord Hussell) in the House 
of Commons as to what the Ministers inUiiided to do in conse- 
quence of the resolution in the House of Lords. In reply, Lord 
Russell said that he did not propose to do anything in conse- 
quence of that vote. He justified his disregard of the Peers’ 
resolution, according to his wont, by several excellent examples 
from the history of the Constitution, and after noticing the terms 
of that resolution, which “recognised the right and duty of tlm 
Government to secure to her Majesty's subjects residing in foreign 
States the full protection of the laws of those States,’’ ho inti- 
mated that it was the right and duty of an English Government 
to protect English subjects to the very best of their j)owcr, 
according to their own conception of the laws and ju.^tice to 
which an Englishman feels himself entitled. If the subjects of 
other governments do not enjoy a similar measure of law and 
justice, an Englishman may regret tlieir position and may wish 
them better fortune, but his Government i,s not to refuse him 
protection against unjust laws' because they exist in a foreign 
State. In conclusion, he said ; — 

“ So long as we continue the government of this country I can 
answer for my noble friend that he will act, not as the Minister of 
Austria, or as the Minister of Russia, or of Prance, or of any other 
country, but as the Minister of England. The honour of England 
and the interests of England are matters within our keeping, and 
to those interests and to that honour our conduct in future will be, as 
hitherto it has been, devoted.” 
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Tlioro Is no little pride and defiance in these words, uttered 
as they were in the face of Europe, ever attentive to the pro- 
ceodiiigs of the British Parliament. 

Mr. l)israeli, the cliief of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons, thoui^li he replied to the taunts of Lord Kussell, did 
not pro[)ose a vote of censure, and Mr. Iloebuck, in order to 
hriiii** the subject into a satisfactory constitutional state, and test 
the opinions of the repr-'sentative House, proposed a vote of 
confidence and approbation in favour of the Minister s foreign 
policy'. A tremendous debate ensued, lasting four nights, and 
bringing into full play the oratorical abilities of the leading 
nnm on both sides. Lord Palmerston, on the second evening, 
made a spet'ch of five liours’ duration, which was not only the 
most remarkable speech in tlie debate, but the best specimen 
of Parliamentary elugiience that he ever ])ronounced. He gave 
a very complete liistory of the relations of England with Greece ; 
lie retorted upon Lord Derby in many happy hits, condemned 
his manner of describing Pacirico as a poor contemptible Jew — 

Ah if a man, because he was poor, might l)c bastinadoed and tor- 
tin’(‘d with imi)aiiity or, “ b(‘cau‘^e a man is of the Jewish persua- 
sion lu* is fair ganie for any outrage. It is a true saying,’’ he continued, 
“ and one that has oftim becMi ivj)oato(h that a very moderate share of 
human wisdom is sufHeient for the guidance of human alVairs. 

But tliore is another truth equally indisputable, which is, that a 
man wb.o aspires to govern mankind oiiglit to bring to the task 
generous sentiments, compassionate sjniipathies, and nolde and ele- 
\ated tbouglits.” 

Thk was evidently a dart aimed at “ Scorpion Stanley.*’ Again, 
speaking of two lonians who were arrested, manacled, and 
tiiumb-screweil, he observed — 

** 'Dien it was said that the application of the thumb-screw liad 
iK^t maiuu‘d them for life. Had that indeed been tiio case, the men 
w«)uld have been entitled to coinponsation, but for a very little thumb- 
screwing applied only during an evening walk no eompensation ought 
to have hoen ro(|uirod. 1 am of a ditferent opinion. Thumh-seivws 
are not as easy to wear as gloves, which can be put on and pulled off 
at pleasure.” ^ 

Strokes of humour of this kind, uttered in a genial, pleasant 
mOinner, had the very best effect upon his auditors. He reviewed 
all the transactions which had occurred during his twenty years’ 
ttmure of the Foreign Office seals, and concluded with his fixmous 
declaration : — 

“As the Roman in days of old held himself free from indignity 
when he could say Civis JRomanus sum, so also a British subject, in 
whatever land he may be, shall feel confident that the watchful eye 
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and the strong arm of England will protect him against injustice 
and wrong.” 

The debate was rendered all the more memorable as being 
the last occasion on which Sir Robert Peel addressed the House 
of Commons. He spoke with his usual ability and sobriety, and 
while he paid homage to the talents of Palmerston, using the 
remarkable words, “ his most able and most temperate speech 
made us proud of the man who delivered it,” he yet condemned 
the policy which made diplomacy a means of disturbing and 
irritating foreign nations : — 

“ It is,” he said, “a costly engine for maintaining peace — an instru- 
ment used by civilized nations for preventing war — if your api)licatioii 
of it be to fester every wound, to provoke instead of to soothe resent- 
ments, to continue an angry correspondence for the purpose of pro- 
moting what is supposed to he an English interest, to keep up 
conflicts with the representatives of other Powers, — tlien 1 saj", iK)t 
only is the expenditure on this costly instrument thrown away, but 
the great engine used by civilized society for the purpose of main- 
taining peace is perverted into a cause of hostility and war.” 

These words expressed the opinions which a large body of 
Englishmen entertained of the Palmerston policy. But it ought 
in justice to be remembered that men of this kind concentrated 
their thoughts upon domestic policy, insulated England from the 
other nations of the world, and regarded foreign affairs with 
supreme indifference. Whatever may be Lord Palmerston's 
faults, he has done much to shake the English nation out of this 
apathetic disregard of foreigners. If his efforts at the propagau- 
dism of constitutional theories have made for him many enemies 
abroad, they have at the same time tended to destroy the insu- 
larity of Englishmen, and to make them more cosmopolitan in 
their sympathies. The final result of the debate was a compicto 
triumph for Palmerston and the Ministry to which ho belonged. 
In an unusually full House of 574 members, they had a majority 
of 46. The hero of the day was feted and applauded in all 
parts of the country, and his extraordinary popularity as a minis- 
ter dates from that time. In this state of public feeling, Lord 
Russell, by an act perfectly justifiable in itself, yet singularly 
wanting in political tact, thr€% his old colleague out of office and 
almost into the arms of the Opposition. The occasion of this 
schism in the English Cabinet was the coup <V4tat of Louis 
Napoleon in December, 1851. The day after that important 
event, December 3rd, Count Walewski, the French ambassador 
in. London, had a long conversation with Lord Palmerston, 
during which the latter expressed his satisfaction at the course 
taken by the President of the Republic for the repression of 
socialism and anarchy. On the same day the English ambassa- 
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dor at Paris wrote home for instructions to guide his conduct 
under the new onler of things. Lord Russell immediately called 
a Cabinet Council, at which it was resolved to instruct the 
Minister at Paris to continue with the new Government on the 
same footing that he had held with the old, without interfering 
at all in questions that belonged to the internal administration of 
France. The Marquis of Normanby communicated these in- 
structions to the French Minister, and made apologies for delay- 
ing to give this assurance of the continued friendship of Great 
Britain. Monsieur Turgot replied that the delay imported little, 
because he had already received from Walewski, two days pre- 
viously, an assurance of Lord Palmerston’s hearty approval of 
what tlio President had done. This statement struck Lord Nor- 
manby with surprise, and wounded his vanity. He wrote to the 
Foreign Office for an explanation, and immediately received an 
answer to the effect that Lord Palmerston did prefer unity and 
order in France to anarchy, and that it w'ould be better for 
English interests to have it so.^' 

Meanwhile a similar demand for explanation had reached the 
Foreign Office from the Palace, being transmitted to Palmerston 
by the Prime Minister, Russell. This demand Palmerston was.in 
no haste to answer, for reasons which may partly be guessed. 
The Premier, therefore, quitting the subject of the unauthorized 
approval of the coup objected to the letter of explanation 

which had been sent to Lord Normanby without the knowledge or 
sanction of the Cabinet, and intimated that the seals of the 
Foreign Office must be resigned — and resigned they were. The 
triumph over Palmerston was but brief. His popularity increased 
rapidly. He had been considered the most able man in the 
Ministry, which could not long survive his resignation. Mr. 
Roebuck pointedly said — 

“ At this critical period the most marked person in the Administra- 
tion — he, around whom all the party battles of the Administration had 
been fought — whoso political existence had been made the political 
existence of the Government itself — the person on whose being in office 
the Government rested their existence as a Government, was dismissed ; 
their right hand was cut off, their most powerful arm was taken away, 
and at the critical time when it was most needed.** 

Similar language was used by other Liberal members of the 
House of Commons. It was not long before the dismissed 
Minister took his revenge on his late colleagues. He had quitted 
office in December, 1851. On the 3rd February following Par- 
liament assembled, and on the 20th of the same month the 
Ministers, being left in a minority of eleven on an amendment 
moved by Lord Palmerston, resigned. The question was the in- 
troduction by Lord Russell of “ A Bill to Amend the Laws re- 
[Vol. LXXXV. No. CL1VII.]-N*w Sxsuib, Vol. XXIX. No. I. H 
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specting the Local Militia.’^ Lord Palmerston professed bis 
belief that a local militia was nearly useless, and that a general 
militia, which might move to any part of the country, was the 
thing Avanted. He proposed, therefore, that the word “ local’* 
should be omitted from the title of the bill, and his proposition 
was carried. Thereupon the Prime Minister said, “ that, as the 
Ministers no longer possessed the confidence of the House, the'" 
usual course would be followed.” So much for the word “ local,” 
upon which was made to hang the fate of a Government. The 
TV'ord in this instance represented public confidence in the fitness 
of Ministers for their post. Palmerston for the nonce gained 
nothing by his victory beyond the triumph over Lord KusselL 
Lord I)erby, Disraeli, and party, constituted the new Ministry, 
into Avhich they tried in vain to tempt Palmerston. He remained 
out of office, biding his time, but supported the Conservative 
Government on two or three important occasions. The ]\liuistiy 
could not, however, stand more than , a few months. Sir. 
Disraeli’s financial plans Avere most severely handled by ^!r. 
Gladstone; and Lord Derby, after an adverse division in the 
House of Commons, resigned. A new Ministry was form<'d of 
Liberals and Peelites, under the premiership of Palmerston's old 
political antagonist. Lord Aberdeen. 

The abilities and influence of the ex-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs Avoro acknowledged by bis appointment as Minister for 
Home Affairs. Neither Aberdeen nor Russell Avould consent to 
his being placed at the head of the Foreign Office. Lord Pal- 
merston justified the appointment by the vigour and promptitude 
with Avhich he performed his new duties. That famous and 
much-abused coalition Ministry was a combination of many 
eminent statesmen. Though absolute agreement among inde- 
pendent minds is not possible, there was sufficient affinity betw^een 
these public men, and certainly sufficient ability, to enable them 
to carry on the Government efficiently. The tact and good 
feeling of the chief kept them well together during peace, but the 
approach of Avar was too severe a trial for the confederation of old 
enemies and neAv friends. With reviving jealousies and rivalries 
within, furious and unscrupulous factions Avithout, and a tcmble 
peril hanging over Europe, Lord Aberdeen's position became 
extremely painful. Though accused of pusillanimity, and cari- 
catured as an old Avoman,” bis conduct was throughout con- 
sistent. .Convinced that Avar retards civilization, he strove to 
avert that calamity, but having at length accepted it as a dire 
necessity, he prosecuted it with all his might. For the disasters 
which befel the British army in the Crimea, Lord Aberdeen’s 
war administration was not to blame. The system of the military 
authorities in London had long been defective. When history 
shall reveal the secrets of cabinets, it will be acknoAvledgcd that 
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no man more vehemently than Aberdeen urged oa the contest in 
which no man so reluctantly embarked. Despite his genuine 
merits, however, the anger of the nation at the course of events 
ill the Crimea, expressed and increased by the press, was too 
great to be appeased by any sacrifice short of the resignation of 
the Ministers. The resignation of the Coalition Ministry, though 
promoted by the attacks of the Opposition, was not caused by 
their adverse vote so much as by the unmistakable expression of 
public opinion excited by the inquiry into the state of the army, 
which culminated in the vote of the House of Commons on. 
Tloebuck's motion. The consequence was, that the Opposition 
was not ready or willing to undertake the responsibilities of 
Government. Lord Russell was absent from England on his un- 
lucky mission to Vienna and Berlin, where he had contrived to 
make matters worse than they were before ; no leader of 
eminence but Palmerston was loft to assume at once the chief- 
tainship of the Liberals. Ho had, indeed, no following in Parlia- 
ment liko Russell, whose hundred friends voted for the man, not 
his measures. But Palmerston was strong in liimself and in the 
opinion of the public. In the strength of his popularity he 
triumphantly entered the office of First Lord of the Treasury, 
spite of the opposition of the Conservative party, of the Peelites, 
and of many on the Liberal side, who had disapproved of his 
foreign policy. Bitter must have been the mortification in many 
hearts at this triumph, but tho new Premier did not at first 
abuse his power. He was gay and bland to all, worked assi- 
duously at the duties of his office, and made up his Ministry of 
hard-working men, rather than humble himself before the shining 
talents to obtain their adhesion. He allowed bis most redoubt- 
able colleague and rival. Lord Russell, to ruiu himself in public 
estimation by diplomatic gaucheHes. The new Prime Minister 
had hardly sat at his first Cabinet Council when the news 
reached London of the sudden death of the Emperor Nicholas. 
This event, however lamentable it may have been for those who 
loved the Czar, was a most fortunate one for Lord Palmerston, 
whose greatest difficulty was thus removed. He had been called 
to his high place by the popular voice for the very purpose of 
vigourosly prosecuting tho war with Russia. As everything had 
been done by the late Government that could be done, Palmerston 
would have been unable to satisfy the clamorous demands of the 
nation, for more victories and fewer disasters ; the greatest boon 
therefore that fortune could send him at this juncture was the 
prospect of peace offered by the acces.sion of the Czar 
Alexander II. The bond of personal friendship existing between 
tho Emperor Louis Napoleon and Lord Palmerston was no doubt 
of great service to both. This intimacy, however, was too closo to 
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be long maintained without deranging the legitimate relations 
with their respective countries of the two persons concerned. 
At the close of the Crimean War, for instance, the French 
Emperor hurried forward the negotiations with Russia just when 
England, ‘‘the unready,’^ had got herself into prime condition 
for continuing the war or for exacting hard conditions. 

The friendship of the Emperor at a later period was otherwise 
injurious to Lord Palmerston. Meanwhile the ancient rival of 
the English Prime Minister was adroitly thrown out of office, in 
consequence of his accepting at Vienna terms of peace with 
Russia, which the Cabinet in London could not accept. 

At length, on the 1st February, 1856, at noon, a protocol was 
signed at Vienna by the ministers of Russia, France, England, 
Austria, and Turkey, accepting the Austrian propositions as a basis 
of peace. A conference was opened at Paris on the 25th of the 
same month, at which the British Government was represented 
by Lord Clarendon. It required all Lord Clarendon’s acuteness 
and steadiness of purpose to gain by the pen what England had 
not gained by the sword. The Russian and French diplomatists 
were drawn together by a common desire to baffle English 
projects. In Lord Clarendon, however, Lord Palmerston had an 
able and friendly negotiator, who, in yielding some points of his 
chiefs political programme, gained others. The story of these 
negotiations is too recent to require further enlargement from us 
at present. Without doubi, the pLans were there first Gauche 
of the Italian war for independence and unity under Victor 
Emmanuel. The excessive friendliness, too, between the sove- 
reigns of Western Europe, which had taken Louis Napoleon and 
his empress to London, and Queen Victoria and her consort to 
Paris, began to cool a little when it was found that the peace 
caused a rapprochement between the courts of France and 
Russia. When the difficulties arose about Bessarabia and the 
proper interpretation of the treaty of Paris, Lord Palmerston 
showed his determination to have the points of the treaty strictly 
adhered to. At a Lord Mayor’s dinner, on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, 1856, he explained his conduct by feying — 

“ We were convinced that the people of England would willingly 
forego the prospect of future military and naval glory when they were 
satisfied that the objects of the war had been substantially accom- 
plished. It now remains that the conditions of the peace shall be 
faithfully executed and honourably observed ; and I trust that the peace 
of Europe will be placed on a secure and permanent basis.” 

In this speech the Premier expressed the feelings of his influen- 
tial mercantile auditory. On tact of this kind was Lord Palmer- 
ston’s art of governing mainly based. He handled commonplaces 
with extreme skill, and persuaded his auditors that he was right 
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by simply expressing the opinions which he knew to prevail 
among them. He did not alter his own views, conclusions, or 
anticipations. . He was often but a mouthpiece, giving voice to 
the thoughts of his audience, which he generally had the saga- 
city to divine aright. For two years Palmerston's career as 
Premier was successful and prosperous. In February and March, 
1857, it was exposed to rude trials in the famous debate on 
China. We give a brief history oT the transaction that was the 
subject of debate. On the 8th of October, 1856, hostilities broke 
out between the English and Chinese at Canton on account of 
the seizure by the Chinese authorities of a lorcha, or small 
trading vessel, called ‘‘The Arrow," which sailed under the 
English flag. Yeh, the chief commissioner of Canton, would 
hold with the English admiral no intercourse that might facili- 
tate an arrangement of the dispute. The Englishman adopted 
the course, not unusual with his countrymen, of compelling this 
courtesy by cannon-balls. The Government at home justified 
this warlike conduct by the plea that the Chinese had infringed 
the treaty of 1842. The Opposition perceived, however, that 
something might be made out of the transaction. On the 24th 
of February, 1857, Lord Derby brought forward a motion in the 
House of Lords censuring the operations at Canton, and blaming 
the Government for not discountenancing their admiral on that 
station. After two nights’ debate a majority declared against 
Lord Derby, On the very night of the Ministerial triumph in 
the Upper House, February 26tb, agnation similar in character 
to Lord Derby’s was laid before the House of Commons by Mr. 
Cobden, who, together with his friends of the Peace party, had 
formed an ominous alliance with the Conservatives. A tremen- 
dous debate ensued, lasting four nights. Palmerston's bellicose 
interference with the small States of Europe had been amply 
discussed in the great debatb on Greece, and had resulted in his 
triumph within Parliament, and the increase of his popularity 
without. The present protest against the indifigence of his 
pugnacious tastes, and the abuse of the principle involved in his 
famous quotation, “ Givis Romanus sum/' in the far-oflf regions 
of Asia, was endorsed by the vote of 263 members against 247 
of his own supporters. 

Relying on the English love of fighting and sympathy for what 
is called “pluck," the dauntless Premier hopefully committed 
the safety of his Government to the chances of a new election. 
His most sanguine expectations were exceeded as the elections 
went on. The Peace party was for a time annihilated. Man- 
chester rejected the leaders of the Manchester school — Cobden, 
Bright, and Milner Gibson were all defeated , and left outside of 
the House of Commons. The new Parliament^ which a^mbled 
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on May 7th, was so decidedly in favour of the Minister and so 
adverse to his foes, that Lord Palmerston was for a time dictator 
of the British empire. He had scarcely, however, resumed his 
seat on the right hand of the Speaker, when the fearful news 
arrived that there had broken out in India a wide-spread mutiny 
which threatened to tear that costly jewel from the British crown. 
This unlooked-for difficulty was formidable, not only from its 
suddenness, but from the great distance of the setee of action. 
What could be done was done promptly — troops and able 
gV^nerals were sent out. Prom May to October the Mutiny 
raged, and uncertainty prevailed in England as to its termina- 
tion, until Delhi and Lucknow were both captured, and the 
ancient empire of the Great Mogul was secured to the domina- 
tion of Queen Victoria. The Prime Minister s difficulty seemed 
to be overcome, and his government to be as strong and pros- 
perous as ever, when, on the 14th of January, 1858, Orsini 
attempted the life of the Emperor of the French. 

The time had now come when Lord Palmerston was doomed 
to feel the evil consequences of his personal intimacy with Prince 
Louis Napoleon. His natural horror at the attempted assassina- 
tion made him precipitate in concurring with the suggestion of 
the French Minister that an Alien Act for the control of refugees 
in England should be passed through Parliament The lirst 
reading of the bill l^id been carried by a very large majority, 
when a rumour that the French Minister had suggested the 
measure was spread abroad. #Tbe sensitive pride of the nation, 
already irritated by the offensive language of certain French 
colonels, took fire, the press became indignant, the House of 
Commons loud in its patriotism. On the second reading of the 
bill the Government was defeated by a majority of nineteen, and 
Lord Palmerston resigned. The amendment by which the 
popular Minister was thus unexpectedly overthrown was moved 
and seconded by Me.ssrs. Gibson and Bright, members of the 
Peace party, wbo had recovered seats in the House of Commons. 
This event happened on the 19th February, 1858. Lord Derby 
formed a Ministiy, and the Liberals passed over to the Opposition 
side of the House. It must here be noted that Lord Palmerston's 
defeat was accomplished by means of a combination of Lord 
Bussell and. the B^icals with the Peelites under Mr. Gladstone, 
and the Conservatives under Mr. Disraeli. The tenure of office 
by the Conservatives was precarious, depending, as it did, upon 
the support of men who had no political sympathy with the 
party they had raised to power. The late Premier, during his 
guasi dictatorship, had suffered himself on two or three occasions 
to forget the amenity of manner and good humour which made 
him a general favourite in the House of Commons. Several 
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members had expressed their displeasure at the noble Viscount's 
arrogance and irritability; and on this fatal division of the 19th 
February, 1858, they united with his antagonists to humble him. 
For a period of fifteen months he studied in the cool shade of 
the Opposition benches the lessons of adversity — nor in vain. 
His old cheerfulness and bonhomie returned ; he gradually drew* 
nearer to Lord Russell, and strove to forget recent quarrels while 
he remembered ancient friendships. The Radicals soon wearied 
of their alliance with the Conservatives; and when Mr. Disraeli, 
in defiirence to their wishes, brought in a bill for Parliamentary 
Reforni, they only laughed at a measure which smacked strongly 
of the novelist and romancer. This altered state of feeling on 
the Liberal benches began to produce its effect early in the session 
of 1859. On the motion for the second reading of the new 
Reform Rill, on March 21st, Lord Russell moved an amendment 
condemning the measure ; and after some delay, and several 
nights* debate, an amendment was carried by a majority of 
thirty-nine. Nevertheless the Ministers did not resign. Lord 
Derby, following the example of Palmerston when defeated on 
the China question, recommended the Queen to dissolve Parlia- 
ment and appeal to the constituencies. No popular enthusiasm, 
however, could be roused in favour of Disraeli’s Reform Bill, and 
the new elections did not strengthen the Ministry in the House 
of Commons. The existence of the Conservative Government 
was prolonged oul}’' by the divisions among its opponents. Great 
ctibrts were made to overcome tlUse internal discords ; and at 
length, ou the 2ud of June, a large meeting of three hundred 
Liberal imunbers was held at Willis’s Rooms, for the pur[)ose of 
reconciling the jarring elements of the party. The compact that 
ensiKnl bound the Radicals to Lord Russell by the promise of a 
liberal Relorin Bill, and reconciled the latter with Lord Paliner- 
stou by tile understanding that he should have the control of 
’ Foreign Affairs if Palmerston became Premier. The campaign 
was then opened before the new Parliament was a week old. A 
vote of want of confidence was moved on the Address, and was 
carried by a majority of thirteen. Lord Derby resigned, and 
Palmerston again became prime minister. It was indeed time 
that some master-hand should take the reins of the Foreign 
Office from the feeble control of Lord Malmesbury. 

The war between Sardinia and Austria had burst out almost 
as a surprise to the Conservative Ministers, who, up to the very 
commencement of hostilities, were making assurances to Parlia- 
ment that all would yet be “ peace.'* They certainly were not 
much in the confidence of Napoleon III., who felt their leaning 
to an Austrian rather than to a French alliance. So sensible 
was the Austrian Government of the loss they would sustain by 
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the change from Lord Derby to Lord Palmerston, that, as is said, 
they precipitated the war, and entered Sardinian territory on re- 
ceiving news of the change in tlie English Ministry. Returning 
to power at a critical moment with a chastened spirit. Lord 
Palmerston adopted a conciliatory policy. He was able to exert 
his personal influence with the French Emperor on behalf of 
Italy, but lie did not bow too low to that potentate. After the 
annexation of Savoy and Nice, he did not interfere with Lord 
Russell’s public statement, that England must look to other 
quarters tliau' France for alliances. He encouraged the raising 
of volunteer corps, and the erection of fortifications, which were 
justly considered as marks of distrust of France. All this, how- 
ever, was avowedly done only by way of defence. The time for 
interfering in the affairs of foreign states with good f3flect having 
passed away, he frankly adopted the principle of non-interven- 
tion. His abiding conviction, and the distinguishing characteristic 
of his foreign policy, was the necessity of a firm alliance between 
England and France. It was natural that this should be his 
dominant thought during the eighteen years of Louis Philippe’s 
peaceful reign, when he fought the fight of protocols with Thiers 
and Guizot, in a spirit very much like that with which he carried 
on the conflicts with the Opposition in the House of Commons, 
seeking no bloodier issue. 

England and France had, during the reign of the citizen 
king, a certain community oi^olitical interests in advancing the 
prosperity and development W constitutional states; since then 
commercial interests have bound the countries closely together. 
No circumstance showed more clearly the change that iiad come 
over the spirit and policy of the once redoubtable Palmerston 
than the conduct of his administration in the Schlesvig and 
Holstein war. The change, however, was not so much in the 
Minister as in the people. The latter had come to the wise con- 
clusion, that the nation^s blood and treasure should not be spent 
in otlier people’s quarrels, unless for very powerful and cogent 
reasons, and the aged Premier, obedient to his instincts, bowed to 
the popular decision. 

That which, perhaps, caused the greatest perplexity to Lord 
Palmerston's Government was the disrupture of the United 
States of America. The noble Viscount had all his life long been 
a staunch advocate for the abolition of slavery, therefore his 
sympathies were strongly in favour of the Northern States ; but, 
on the other hand, a large proportion of the industrial wealth of 
England was absolutely dependent upon cotton. To the tempta- 
tion of procuring tliis valued produce of the ISlave States was 
added another, in the prospect of the abolition of custom dues in 
the ports of the seceding States. A popular Minister might have 
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been pardoned for throwing the weight of his influence and power 
into the scale, and for opposing an unpopular cause ; but whether 
restrained by the prudence of old age, or the greater foresight of 
his colleagues, Lord Palmerston did, fortunately for the peace of 
the world, abstain from interference in the civil war of North 
America. 

We say nothing here of the expedition to Mexico, nor of 
English policy in reference to the last insurrection in Poland, 
because they present no points of interest that have a special 
bearing upon Lord Palmerston’s career, excepting that they serve 
to further illustrate the determination of his Cabinet to maintain 
the principles of non-intervention. He is charged with having 
deserted Poland and Hungary in the time of their need, from a 
fear of the great Powers interested in their subjection. Had he 
done for those countries, it is said, what he did for Belgium, 
Portugal, Spain, Turkey, Italy, or even the Confederate States of 
America, he might have saved a free people and raised two 
nations of freemen in the heart of Eiiropa Alas ! he could not 
go beyond his means. He was a powerful minister, but he was 
, not an autocrat. He could steer in the direction of the gale of 
popular opinion, but, happily for us, he could do no more. The 
English people were not disposed to fight for Poland, and their 
sympathy for Hungary was very lukewarm, even after the eloquent 
appeals gf Kossuth, which came too late for action. Lord 
Palmerston’s interest centred in England. If he could help 
other nations without crippling his%wn country, ^vell and good. 
If not, he would hold his hand. This appears to us to be the 
fairest way of appreciating bis foreign policy. He was a naan of 
the times — a creature of circumstance, like many other great 
men. So in domestic politics : when the revolutionary energy 
which animated the nation for thirty years, from the days of the 
Koman Catholic Belief Bill to the passing of the Jewish Dis- 
abilities Act, had spent itself, and a Conservative reaction was 
setting in. Lord Palmerston had the skill to seize the reins of 
power, and by the exercise of consummate tact to do, in the name 
of a Liberal, all the work that the Tories could have expected to 
do. The failure to abolish Church-rates was indicative at once 
of the weakness of Liberalism and of the true position of Lord 
Palmerston with regard to the two parties. By toning down the 
innovating temper of the party he professed to lead, he brought 
it to the level of the tempered Conservatism by which the Tories 
perforce were guided. 

This was all very well for a season. It gave the nation time 
for calm reflection and self-examination as to its real wants and 
wishea That those wishes will make themselves heard in the 
new Parliament, there is no reason to doubt Earl Bussell, with 
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his past career vividly impressed upon the minds of his country- 
men, will surely not be an obstructive in the way of reform. Mr. 
Gladstone will give all the energy of his ardent mind to the 
carrying out of any scheme that he believes to be for the good of 
the nation at large ; while the Earl of Clarendon, as the deposi- 
tary of the traditions of the Foreign Office, will bo faithful to the 
spirit of a free and peaceful development of prosperity among all 
nations, as far as England may be able to contribute thereto. 

In conclusion, our summary of Lord Palmerston's career is — 
that he was not precisely a great man, but a clever man ; that, 
according to Coleridge’s classification, he was not a man of genius, 
but a man of talent ; that the sympathy he felt through his happy 
temperament for all varieties of humankind gave him a command 
of the House of Commons and of the general public that no 
man of splenetic mood could ever have compassed. He was 
genial, generous, manly, and in many other respects the repre- 
sentative of the best side of the English character. But while he 
was neither so logical as the typical Frenchman, nor so profound 
as the typical German, he was eminently practical ; and, for his 
day, the best exponent of English feeling and English common- 
sense that could be found. 


Art. IV. — Coleridge’s Writings. 

Conversations, Letters, and Recollections of S. T, Coleridge. 
• Edited by Thomas Allsop. London : T. Farrah. 

F OEMS of intellectual and spiritual culture often exercise their 
subtlest and most artful charm when life is already passing 
from them. Searching and irresistilde as are the changes of 
the human spirit on its way to perfection, there is yet so much 
elasticity of temper that what must pass away sooner or later is 
not disengaged all at once even from the highest order of minds. 
Nature, which by one law of development evolves ideas, moralities, 
modes of inward life, and represses them in turn, has in this 
way provided that the earlier growth should propel its fibres 
into the later, and so tiUnsmit the whole^of its forces in an 
unbroken continuity of life. Then comes the spectacle of the 
reserve of the elder generation exquisitely refined by the an- 
tagonism of the new. That current of new life chastens them 
as they contend a^nst it. Weaker minds do not perceive the 
change, clearer minds abandon themselves to it To feel the 
change everywhere, yet not to abandon oneself to it, is a situation 
of difficulty and contention. Communicating in this way to the 
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passing stage of culture the charm of what is chastened, high- 
strung, athletic, they yet detach the highest minds from the past 
by pressing home its difficulties and finalJy proving it impossible. 
Such is the charm of Julian, of St. Louis, perhaps of Luther ; in 
the narrower compass of modern times, of Dr. Newman and 
Lacordaire ; it is also the peculiar charm of Coleridge. 

Modern thought is distinguished from ancient by its cultivation 
of the “ relative*’ spirit in place of the ‘‘ absolute.” Ancient philo- 
sophy sought to arrest every object in an eternal outline, to fix 
thought in a necessary formula, and types of life in a classification 
by “ kinds” or genera. To the modern spirit nothing is or can be 
rightly known except relatively under conditions. An ancient 
philosopher indeed started a philosophy of the relative, but only 
us an enigma. So the germs of almost all philosophical ideas 
wore enfolded in the mind of antiquity, and fecundated one by 
one in after ages by the external influences of art, religion, 
culture in the natural sciences, belonging to a particular genera- 
tion, which suddenly becomes pre-occupied by a formula or theory, 
not so much new as penetrated by a new meaning and expres- 
siveness. So the idea of “ the relative” has been fecundated in 
modern times by the influence of the sciences of observation. 
These sciences reveal types of life evanescing into each other 
by inexpressible refinements of change. Things pass into their 
opposites by accumulation of undefinable quantities. The ^owth 
of those sciences consists in a continual analysis of facts of rough 
and general observation into groups of facts more precise and 
minute. A faculty for truth is a power of distinguishing and 
fixing delicate and fugitive details. The moral world is ever in 
contact with the physical; the relative spirit has invaded moral 
philosophy from the ground of the inductive sciences. There it 
has started a new analysis of the relations of body and mind, 
good and evil, freedom and necessity. Hard and abstract moralities 
are yielding to a more exact estimate of the subtlety and com- 
plexity of our life. Always as an organism increases in perfection 
the conditions of its life become more complex. Man is the 
most complex of the products of nature. Character merges into 
temperament; the nervous system refines itself into intellect. 
His physical organism is plaj^ed upon not only by the physical 
conditions about it, but by remote laws* of inheritance, the vibra- 
tions of lon^ past acts reaching him in the midst of the new* 
order of things in which he lives. When we have estimated 
these conditions he is not yet simple and isolated ; for the mind 
of the race, the character of the age, sway him this way or that 
through the medium of language and ideas. It seems as if the 
most opposite statements about him were alike true ; he is so 
receptive, all the influences of the world and of society ceaselessly 
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playing upon him, so that every hour in his life is unique, changed 
altogether by a stray word, or glance, or touch. The truth of 
these relations experience gives us ; not the truth of eternal out- 
lines effected once for all, but a world of fine gradations and 
subtly linked conditions, shifting intricately as we ourselves 
change ; and bids us by constant clearing of the organs of obser- 
vation and perfecting of analysis to make what we can of these. 
To the intellect, to the critical spirit, these subtleties of effect are 
more precious than anything else. What is lost in precision of 
form is gained in intricacy of expression. To suppose that what 
is called “ ontology'' is what the speculative instinct seeks is the 
misconception of a backward school of logicians. Who would 
change the colour or curve of a roseleaf for that ovaia axpiojiarog, 
acT^Tj/ianfiroc, ai/a^i/C- A transcendentalism that makes what is 
abstract more excellent than what is concrete has nothing akin to 
the leading philosophies of the world. The true illustration of 
the speculative temper is not the Hindoo, lost to sense, under- 
standing, individuality ; but such an one as Gothe, to whom every 
moment of life brought its share of experimental, individual 
knowledge, by whom no touch of the world of form, colour, and 
passion was disregarded. 

The literary life of Coleridge was a disinterested struggle 
against the application of the relative spirit to moral and reli- 
gious questions. Everywhere he is restlessly scheming to appre- 
hend the absolute ; to aflSrm it effectively ; to get it acknowledged, 
Coleridge failed in that attempt, happily even for him, for it 
was a struggle against the increasing life of the mind itself. 
The real loss was, that this controversial interest betrayed him 
into a direction which was not for him the path of the highest 
intellectual success ; a direction in which his artistic talent could 
never find the conditions of its perfection. Still, there is so 
much witchery about his poems, that it is as a poet that he will 
most probably be permanently remembered. How did his choice 
of a controversial interest, his determination to affirm the abso- 
lute, weaken or modify his poetical gift? 

In 1798 he joined Wordsworth in the composition of a volume 
of poems — the “ Lyrical Ballads." What Wordsworth then wrote 
is already vibrant with that blithe elan which carried him to 
final happiness and self-possession. In Coleridge we feel already 
that faintness and obscure dejection which cling lil^e some con- 
tagious damp to all his writings. Wordswortli was to be dis- 
tinguished by a joyful and penetrative conviction of the existence 
ot certain latent affinities between nature and the human mind, 
which reciprocally gild the mind and nature witii a kind of 
“ heavenly alchemy." 
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« My voice proclaims 

How exquisitely the individual mind 
(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 
Of the whole species,) to the external world 
Is fitted : — and how exquisitely, too, 

The external world is fitted to the mind : 

And the creation, by no lower name 

Can it be called, which they with blended might 

Accomplish.”* 

In Wordsworth this took the form of an unbroken dreaming 
over the aspects and tr^insitions of nature, a reflective, but 
altogether’unformulated, analysis of them. 

There are in Coleridge's poems expressions of tliis conviction 
as deep as Wordsworth’s. But Coleridge could never have 
abandoned himself to the dream as Wordsworth did, because the 
first condition of such abandonment is an unvexed quietness of 
heart. No one can read the “Lines composed above Tintern” 
without feeling how potent the physical element was among the 
conditions of Wordsworth's genius : — “ felt in the blood and felt 
along the heart," — “ My whole life 1 have lived in quiet thought.” 
The stimulus which most artists require from nature he can 
renounce. He leaves the ready-made glory of the Swiss moun- 
tains to reflect a glory on a mouldering leaf. He loves best to 
watch the floating thistledown, because of its hint at an unseen 
life in the air. Coleridge’s temperament, ad iv a^oSpa-op^^ei, 
with its faintness, its grieved dejection, could never have been 
like that 

“ My geni**!! spirits fail ; 

And what can these avail 
To lift the smothering weight from off my breast ? 

It were a vain endeavour, 

Though I should gaze for ever 
On that green light that lingers in the west : 

I may not hope from outward forms to win 

The passion and the life whose fountains are within.” 

It is that flawless temperament in Wordsworth which keeps 
his conviction of a latent intelligence in nature within the limits 
of sentiment or instinct, and confines it to those delicate and 
subdued shades of expression which perfect art allo^vs. In sadder 
dispositions, that is in the majority of cases, where such a convic- 
tion has existed, it has stiffened into a formula^ it has frozen 
into a scientific or pseudo-scientific theory. For the perception 
of those affinities brings one so near the absorbing speculatiye 
))roblems of life — optimism, the proportion of man to his place 
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in nature, his prospects in relation to it — that it ever tends to 
become theory through their contagion. Even in Gbthe, who 
has brilliantly handled the subject in his lyrics entitled “ Gott 
und Welt,” it becomes something stiflfer than poetry ; it is tem-, 
pored by the pale cast " of his technical knowledge of the 
nature of colours, of anatomy, of the metamorphosis of plants. 

That, however, which had only a limited power over Coleridge 
as sentiment, entirely possessed him as a philosophical idea. We 
shall see in wdiat follows how deep its power was, how it pursued 
him everywhere, and seemed to him to interpret every question. 
"Wordsworth’s poetry is an optimism*; it says man^s relation to 
the world is, and may be seen by man to be, a perfect relation ; 
but it is an optimism that begins and ends in an abiding instinct. 
Coleridge accepts the same optimism as a philosophical idea, but 
an idea is relative to an intellectual assent ; sometimes it seems 
a better expression of facts, sometimes a worse, as the under- 
standing \veighs it in the logical balances. And so it is not a 
permanent consolation. It is only in the rarer moments of in- 
tellectual warmth and sunlight that it is entirely credible. In 
less exhilarating moments that perfect relation of man and 
nature seems to shift and fail ; that is, the philosophical idea 
ceases to be realizable ; and with Coleridge its place is not sup- 
plied, as with Wordsworth, by the corresponding sentiment or 
instinct. 

What in Wordsworth is a sentiment or instinct, is in Cole- 
ridge a philosophical idea. In other words, Coleridge’s talent 
is a more intellectual one than Wordsworth’s, more dramatic, 
more self-conscious. Wordsworth's talent, deeply reflective as 
it is, because its base is an instinct, is deficient in self-knowledge. 
Possessed by the rumours and voices of the haunted country, 
the borders of which he has passed alone, he never thinks of 
withdrawing from it to look down upon it from one of the cen- 
tral heights of human life. His power absorbs him, not he it ; 
he cannot turn it round or get without it ; he does not estimate 
its general relation to life. But Coleridge, just because the 
essence of bis talent is the intuition of an idea, commands his 
talent. He not only feels with Wordsworth the expression of 
mind in nature, but he can project that feeling outside him, 
reduce it to a psychological law, define its relation to other ele- 
ments of culture, place it in a complete view of life. 

And in some such activity as that, varied as his wide learning, 
in a*many-sided dramatic kind of poetry, assigning its place 
and value to every mode of the inward life, seems to have been 
for Coleridge the original path of artistic success. But in order 
to follow that path one must hold ideas loosely in the relative 
spirit, not seek to stereotype any one of the many modes of 
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that life ; one must acknowledge that the mind is ever greater 
than its own products, devote ideas to the service of art rather 
^than of yvuKTic, not disquiet oneself about the absolute. 
Perhaps Coleridge is more interesting because he did not follow 
this path. Repressing his artistic interest and voluntarily dis- 
colouring his own work, he turned to console and strengthen the 
human mind, vulgarized or dejected, as he believed, by the ac- 
quisition of new knowledge about itself in the dclaircissement 
of the eighteenth century. 

What the reader of our own generation will least find in 
Coleridge 8 prose writings is the excitement of the literary sense. 
And yet in those grey volumes we have the production of one 
wlm made way ever by a charm, the charm of voice, of aspect, 
of language, above all, by the intellectual charm of new, mov- 
ing, luminous ideas. Perhaps the chief offence in Coleridge is 
an excess of seriousness, a seriousness that arises not from any 
moral principle, but from a misconception of the perfect manner. 
There is a certain shade of levity and unconcern, the perfect 
manner of the eighteenth century, which marks complete cul- 
ture in the handling of abstract questions. The humanist, he 
who possesses that complete culture, does not weep over the 
failure of a theory of the quantification of the predicate, nor 
shriek over the fall of a philosophical formula. A kind of 
humour is one of the conditions of the true mental attitude in 
the criticism of past stages of thought. Humanity cannot af- 
ford to be too serious about them, any more than a man of good 
sense can afibrd to be too serious in looking back upon his own 
childhood. Plato, whom Coleridge claims as the first of his 
spiritual ancestors, Plato, as we remember him, a true humanist, 
with Petrarch and Giithe and M. Renan, holds his theories 
lightly, glances with a blithe and naive inconsequence from one 
view to another, not anticipating the burden of meaning 
“ views will one day have for humanity. In reading him one • 
feels how lately it was that Croesus thought it a paradox to say 
that external prosperity was not necessarily happiness. But on 
Coleridge lies the whole weight of the sad reflection that has 
since come into the world, with which for us the air is full, 
which the children in the market-place repeat to each other. 
Even his language is forced and broken, lest some saving formula 
should be lost — distinctities, enucleation, pentad of operative 
Christianity — he has a whole vocabulary of such phrases, anfl 
expects to turn the tide of human thought by fixing the sense of 
such expressions as reason, understanding, idea. 

Again, he has not the jealousy of the true artist in excluding 
all associations that have no charm of colour or gladness in 
them ; everywhere he allows the impress of an inferior theolo- 
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gical literature ; he is often prolix and importunate about most 
indifferent heroes — Sir Alexander Ball, Dr. Bell, even Dr. Bowyer, 
the coarse pedant of the Blue-coat School. And the source of 
all this is closely connected with the source of his literary activity. 
For Coleridge had chosen as the mark of his literary egotism a 
kind of intellectual tour de force — to found a religious philosophy, 
to do something with the idea in spite of the essential nature of 
the idea. And therefore all is fictitious from the beginning. 
He had determined, that which is humdrum, insipid, which the 
human spirit has done with, shall yet stimulate and inspire. 
What he produced symbolizes this purpose — the mass of it en- 
nnyanty depressing : the “ Aids to Reflection,” for instance, with 
Archbishop Leighton's vague pieties all twisted into the jargon 
of a spiritualistic philosophy. But sometimes “ the pulse of the 
God's blood ” does transmute it, kindling here and there a spot 
that begins to live ; as in that beautiful fragment at the end of 
the Church and State,”* or in the distilled and concentrated 
beauty of such a passage as thii% — 

“ The first range of hills, that encircles the scanty vale of human 
life, is the horizon for the majority of its inhabitants. On its ridges 
the common sun is born and departs. From them the stars rise, and 
touching them they vanish. By the many, even this range, the 
natural limit and bulwark of the vale, is but imperfectly known. Its 
higher ascents are too often hidden by mists and clouds from uncul- 
tivated swamps, which few have courage or curiosity to penetrate. 
To the multitude below these vapours appear now as the dark haunts 
of terrific agents, on which none may intrude with impunity ; and 
now all a-glow, with colours not their own, they are gazed at as the 
splendid palaces of happiness and power. But in all ages there have 
been a few who, measuring and sounding the rivers of the vale at the 
feet of their furthest inaccessible falls, have learned that the sources 
must be far higher and far inward ; a few who, even in the level 
streams, have detected elements which neither the vale itself nor the 
surrounding mountains contained or could supply.” — Biographia 
Literaria, vol. I. p. 247. 

^ I was driven from life in motion to life in thought and sen- 
sation.” So Coleridge sums up his childhood with its delicacy, 
its sensitiveness, and passion. From his tenth to his eighteenth 
year he .was at a rough school in London. Speaking of this time, 
he says : — 

‘‘Wheniwas first plucked up and transplanted from my birth- 
place and family. Providence, it has often occurred to me, gave me 
the first intimation that it was my lot, and that it was best for me. 


Page 208. 
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to make or find my way of life a detached individual, a terrce 
who was to ask love or service of no one on any more specific relation 
than that of being a man, and us such ter take my chance for the free 
charities of humanity.*** 

Even his fine external nature was for years repressed, wronged, 
driven inward — “at fourteen I was in a continual state of low 
fever.** He becomes a dreamer, an eager student, but without 
ambition. • 

This depressed boy is nevertheless, on the spiritual side, 
the child of a noble house. At twenty -five he is exercising 
a wonderful charm, and has defined for himself a peculiar line of 
intellectual activity. He had left Cambridge without a degree, 
a Unitarian. Unable to take orders, he determined through 
Southey*s influence to devote himself to literature. When he 
left Cambridge there was a prejudice against him which has 
given occasion to certain suspicions. Those who knew him best 
discredit these suspicions. What is certain is that he was sub- 
ject to fits of violent, sometimes fantastic, despondency. He re- 
tired to Stowey, in Somersetshire, to study poetry and philo- 
sophy. In 1797 his poetical gift was in full flower; he wrote 
“ Kubla Khan/* the first part of “ Christabel,” and the “ An- 
cient Mariner.*' His literary success grew in spite of opposition. 
He had a strange attractive •gift of conversation, or rather of 
monologue, as De Stael said, full of hizarrerley with the rapid 
alternations of a dream, and here and there a sudden summons 
into a world strange to the hearer, abounding with images drawn 
from a sort of divided, imperfect life, as of one to whom the ex- 
ternal w’orld penetrated only in part, and blended with all this 
passages of the deepest obscurity, precious only for their musical 
cadence, the echo in Coleridge of the eloquence of the older 
English writers, of whom he was so ardent a lover. All through 
this brilliant course we may discern the power of the Asiatic 
temperament, of that voluptuousness which is perhaps connected 
with his appreciation of the intimacy, the almost mystical rap- 
port between man and nature. “ I am much better/* he writes, 
“ and my new and tender health is all over me like a voluptuous 
feeling/* 

And whatever fame, or charm, or life-inspiring gift he has had 
is the vibration of the interest he excited then, the propulsion 
into years that clouded hjs early promise of that first buoyant, 
irresistible self-assertion : so great is even the indirect power of 
a sincere effort towards the ideal life, of even a temporary 
escape of the spirit from routine. Perhaps, the surest sign of 
his election — that he was indeed, on the spiritual side, the child 

* Biographical Supjilcnieat to Biographia Literaria, chap ii. 
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of a noble house — is that story of the Pantisocratic scheme, 
which at this distance looks so grotesque. In his enthusiasm 
for the French Revolution, the old communistic dream with its 
appeal to nature (perhaps a little theatrical), touched him, as it 
had touched Rousseau, Saint-Pierre, and Chateaubriand. He had 
married one, his affection for whom seems to have been only a 
passing feeling ; with her and a few friends he was to found a 
communistic settlement on the banks of the Susquehannah-r- 
“ the name was pretty and metrical.” It was one of Coleridge’s 
lightest dreams ; but also one which could only iiave passed 
through the liberal air of his earlier life. The later years of the 
French Revolution, which for us have discredited all such dreams, 
deprived him of that youthfulness which is the preservative 
element in a literary talent. 

In 1798, he visited Germany. A beautiful fragment of this 

S riod remains, describing a spring excursion to the Brocken. 

is excitement still vibrates in it. Love, all joyful states of 
mind, are self-expressive ; they loosen the tongue, they fill the 
tho!i|^hts with sensuous images, they harmonise one with the 
world of sight We hear of the “rich graciousness and courtesy” 
of Coleridge’s manner, of the white and delicate skin, the abim- 
dant black hair, the full, almost animal lips, that whole phy- 
siognomy of the dreamer already tbuched with fanaticism. One 
says of the text of one of his Unitarian sermons, “his voice rose 
like a stream of rich distilled perfumes another, “ he talks like 
an angel, and does — nothing.” 

Meantime, he had designed an intellectual novelty in the 
shape of a religious philosophy. Socinian theology and the 
philosophy of Hartley had become distasteful. “ Whatever is 
against right reason, that no faith can oblige us to believe.” 
Coleridge quotes these words from Jeremy Taylor. And yet 
ever since the dawn of the Renaissance, had subsisted a conflict 
between reason and faith. From the first, indeed, the Christian 
religion had s^rmed the existence of such a conflict, and had 
even based its plea upon its own weakness in it. In face of the 
classical culture, with its deep wide-struck roots in the world as 
it permanently exists, St. Paul asserted the claims of that which 
could not appeal with success to any genuinely human principle. 
Paradox as it was, that was the strength of the new spirit ; for 
how much is thpre at all times in humanity which cannot appeal 
with success for encouragement or tolerance to ai\y genuinely 
human principle. In the Middle Ages it might seem that faith 
had reconciled itself to philosophv ; the Qatholic church was the 
leader of the world’s life as well as of the spirit’s. Looking 
doser we see that the conflict is still latent there ; the supremacy 
of faith is only a part of the worship of sorrow and weakness 
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which marks the age. The weak are no longer merely a majority, 
they are all Europe. It is not that faith has become one with 
reason ; but a strange winter, a strange suspension of life, has 
passed over the classical culture which is only the human reason 
in its most trenchant form. Glimpse after glimpse, as that pagan 
culture awoke to life the conflict was felt once more. It is at 
the court of Frederick II. that the Renaissance first becomes 
discernible as an actual power in European society. How definite 
and unmistakable is the attitude of faith towards that ! Ever 
since the Reformation all phases of theology had been imperfect 
philosophies, reluctant philosophies — that is, in which there was 
a religious arri^re pensee ; philosophies which could never be 
in the ascendant in a sincerely scientific sphere. The two ele- 
ments had never really mixed. Writers so different as Locke 
and Taylor have each his liberal philosophy, and each has his 
defence of the orthodox belief ; but, also, each has a divided 
mind : we wonder how the two elements could have existed side 
by side ; brought together in a single mind, but unable to fuse 
in it, they reveal their radical contrariety. The Catholic chiirch 
and humanity are two powers that divide the intellect and 
spirit of man. On the Catholic side is faith, rigidly logical as 
XJltramontanism, with a proportion of the facts of me, that is, 
all that is despairing in life coming naturally under its formula. 
On the side of humanity is all that is desirable in the world, 
all that is sympathetic with its laws, and succeeds through that 
sympathy. Doubtless, for the individual, there are a thousand 
intermediate shades of opinion, a thousand resting-places for the 
religious spirit ; still, to SiopiZeiv ovk ttm rtov iroXAutv, fine dis- 
tinctions are not for the majority ; and this makes time eventually 
a dogmatist, working out the opposition in its most trenchant 
form, and fixing the horns of the dilemma ; until, in the present 
day, we have on one side Pius IX., the true descendant of the 
fisherman, issuing the Encyclical, pleading the old promise 
against the world with a special kind of justice ; and on the 
other side, the irresistible modern culture, which, as religious 
men often remind us, is only Christian accidentally. 

The peculiar temper of Coleridge s intellect made the idea of 
reconciling this conflict very seductive. With a true speculative 
talent he united a false kind of subtlety and the full share of 
vanity. A dexterous intellectual tour de force has always an 
independent charm ; and therefore it is well for the cause of 
truth that the directness, sincerity, and naturalness of things are 
beyond a certain limit sacrificed in vain to a factitious interest. 
A method so forced as that of Coleridge's religious philo- 
sophy is from the first doomed to be insipid, so soon as the 
temporary interest or taste or curiosity it was designed to meet 
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has passed away. Then, as to the manner of such books aa 
the “Aids to Eeflection,’" or “The Friend:*' — ^These books 
came from one whose vocation was in the world of art; and 
yet, perhaps, of <*ill books that have been influential in mo- 
dem time^ they are farthest from the classical form — bundles of 
notes — the original matter inseparably mixed up with that bor- 
rowed from others — the whole just that mere preparation for an 
artistic effect which the finished artist would be careful one day 
to destroy. Here, again, we have a trait profoundly charac- 
teristic of Coleridge. He often attempts to reduce a phase of 
thought subtle and exquisite to conditions too rough for it. He 
uses a purely speculative gift in direct moral edification. Scien- 
tific truth is something fugitive, relative, full of fine gradations ; 
he tries to fix it in absolute formulas. The “ Aids to Reflection,** 
or “ The Friend,’* is an effort to propagate the volatile spirit of 
conversation into the less ethereal fabric of a written book ; and 
it is only here and there that the poorer matter becomes vibrant, 
is really lifted by the spirit. 

Af forty-two, we find Coleridge saying, in a letter : — 

“ I feel with jin intensity unfathomable by words my utter nothing- 
ness, impotence, and worthlessness in and for myself. I have learned 
what a sin is against an infinite, imperishable being such as is the 
soul of man. The consolations, at least the sensible sweetness of 
hope, I do not possess. On the contrary, the temptation which 1 
have constantly to fight up against is a fear that, if annihilation and 
the possibility of heaven were offered to my choice, I should choose 
the former.*** 

What was the cause of this change ? That is precisely the 
point on which, after all the gossip there has been, we are still 
ignorant. At times Coleridge’s opium excesses were great ; but 
what led to those excesses must not be left out of account. From 
boyhood he had a tendency to low fever, betrayed by his con- 
stant appetite for bathing and swimming, which he indulged even 
when a physician had opposed it. In 1803, he went to Halta as 
secretary to the English Governor. His daughter suspects that 
the source of the evil was there, that for one of his constitution 
the climate of Malta was deadly. At all events, when he re- 
turned, the charm of those five wonderful years had failed at the 
source. 

De Quincey said of him, “ he wanted better bread than can be 
made with wheat.** Lamb said of him that from boyhood he 
had “hungered for eternity.” Henceforth those are the two 
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notes of his life. From this time we must look for no more true 
literary talent in him. His style becomes greyer and greyer, his 
thoughts outre, exaggerated, a kind of credulity or superstition 
exercised upon abstract words. Like Clifford, in Hawthorne’s 
beautiful romance — the born Epicurean, who by some strange 
wrong has passed the best of his days in a prison — he is the 
victim of a division of the will, often showing itself in trivial 
things ; he could never choose on which side of the garden path 
he would walk. In 180:3, he wrote a poem on “ The Pains of 
Sleep.’’ That unrest increased. Mr. Gillman tells us he had 
long been greatly afflicted with nightmare, and when residing 
with us was frequently aroused from this painful sleep by any 
one of the family who might hear him.” 

That faintness and continual dissolution had its own consump- 
tive refinements, and even brought as to the “ Beautiful Soul,” 
in Wilhelm Meister,” a faint religious ecstacy — tftat singing in 
the sails which is not of the breeze. Here, again, is a note of 
Coleridge’s : — 

“ In looking at objects of nature while I am thinking, as at yonder 
moon, diin-glinimering througli the window-pane, I seem rather to be 
seeking, as it were asking, a symbolical language for something within 
me that already and for ever exists, than observing anything new. 
Even wlion tliat latter is the case, yet still I have always an obscure 
feeling, as if* that new phenomenon were the dim awaking of a for- 
gotten or hidden truth of my inner nature.” Then, “ while I was 
preparing the pen to write this remark, I lost the train of thought 
which had led me to it.” 

What a distemper of the eye of the mind ! What an almost 
bodily distemper there is in that ! 

Coleridge s intellectual sorrows were many ; but he had one 
singular intellectual happiness. With an inborn-taste for tran- 
scendental philosophy, he lived just at the time when that philo- 
sophy took an immense spring in Germany, and connected itself 
with a brilliant literary movement. He had the luck to light 
upon it in its freshness, and intrbduce it to his countryi&en. 
what an opportunity for one reared on the colourless English 
philosophies, but who feels an irresistible attraction towards 
metaphysical synthesis ! How rare are such occasions of intel- 
lectual contentment ! This transcendental philosophy, chiefly as 
systematized by Schelling, Coleridge applies with an eager, un- 
wearied subtlety, to the questions of theology and art-criticism* 
It is in his theory of art-criticism that he comes nearest to true 
and important principles ; that is the least fugitive part of his 
work. Let us take this first ; here we shall most clearly appre- 
hend his main principle. 

What, then, is the essence of this criticism ? On the whole it 
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may be described as an attempt to reclaim the world of art as a 
world of fixed laws — to show that the creative activity of genius 
and the simplest act of thought are but higher and lower pro- 
ducts of the laws of a universal logic. Criticism, feeling its own 
unsuccess in dealing with the greater works of art, has some- 
times made too much of those dark and capricious suggestions of 
genius which even the intellect possessed by them is unable to 
track or recal. It has seemed due to their half-sacred character 
to look for no link between the process by which they were pro- 
duced and the* slighter processes of the mind. Coleridge assumes' 
that the highest phases of thought must be more, not less, than 
the lower subjects of law. 

With this interest, in the '‘BiographiaLiteraria,’" he refines Schell- 
ing's Philosophy of Nature” into a theory of art. “ Es giebt kein 
Plagiat in der Philosophie,” says Heine, alluding to the charge 
brought agaiiirt: Schelling of unacknowledged borrowing from 
Bruno and certainly that which is common to Coleridge and 
Schelling is of far earlier origin than the Renaissance. Schellingism, 
the “ Philosophy of Nature,” is indeed a constant tradition in the 
history of thought ; it embodies a permanent type of the specu- 
lative temper. That mode of conceiving nature as a mirror or 
reflex of the intelligence of man may be traced up to the first 
beginnings of Greek speculation. There are two ways of en- 
visaging those aspects of nature which appear to bear the impress 
of reason or intelligence. There is the deist's way, which regards 
them merely as marks of design, which separates the informing 
mind from nature as the mechanist from the machine ; and there 
is the pantheistic way, which identifies the two, which regards 
nature itself as the living energy of an intelligence of the same 
kind as, but vaster than, the human. Greek philosophy, find- 
ing indications of mind everywhere, dwelling exclusively in its 
observations on that which is general or formal, on that which 
modern criticism regards as the modification of things by the 
mii^d of the observer, adopts the latter, or pantheistic way, 
through the influence of the previous mythological period. 
Mjdholo^ begins in the early necessities of language, of 
which it is a kind of accident. But at a later period its essence 
changes ; it becomes what it was not at its birth, the servant of a 
genuine poetic interest, a kind of vivification of nature. Played 
upon by those accidents of language, the Greek mind becomes 
possessed by the conception of nature as living, thinking, almost 
speaking to the mind of man. This unfixed poetical prepossession 
rwuced to an abstract form, petrified into an idea, is the concep- 
tion which gives a unity of aim to Greek philosophy. Step by 
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step it works out the substance of the Hegelian formula : ‘‘Was 
ist, das ist vernunftig ; was vernunftig ist, das ist*' — Whatever is, 
is according to reason ; whatever is according to reason, that is. 
A science of which that could be the formula is still but an intel- 
lectual aspiration ; the formula of true science is different. 
Experience, which has gradii^ly saddened the earth's colour, 
stiffened its motions, withdrawn from it some blithe and debonair 
presence, has moderated our demands upon science. The positive 
method makes very little account of marks of intelligence in 
nature ; in its wider view of phenomena it sees Aat those inci- 
dents are a minority, and may rank as happy coincidences ; it 
absorbs them, in the simpler conception of law. But the sus- 
picion of a mind latent in nature, struggling for release and 
intercourse with the intellect of man through true.ideas^ h^ 
never ceased to haunt a certain class of minds. Started a^n 
and again in successive periods by enthusiasts qp the antique 
pattern, in each case the thought has seemed paler and more 
evanescent amidst the growing consistency and sharpness of out- 
line of other and more positive forms of knowledge. Still, 
wherever a speculative instinct has been united with extreme in- 
wardness of temperament, as in Jakob Bohme, there the old 
Greek conception, like some seed floating in the air, has taken 
root and sprung up anew. Coleridge, thrust inward upon himself, 
driven from “ life in thfeght and sensation" to life in thought 
only, feels in that darli London school a thread of the Greek 
mind vibrating strangely in him. At fifteen he is discoursing. on 
Plotinus, and has translated the hymns of Synesius. So in later 
years he reflects from Schelling the flitting tradition. He con- 
ceives a subtle co-ordination between the ideas of the mind and 
the laws of the natural world. Science is to be attained not by 
observation, analysis, generalization, but by the evolution or 
recovery of those ideas from within by a sort of ava/uvri^ig, every 
group of observed facts remaining an enigma until the appro- 
priate idea is struck upon them from the mind of Newton or 
Cuvier, the genius in whom sympathy with the universal reason 
is entire. Next he supposes that this reason or intelligence in 
nature gradually becomes reflective — self-conscious. He fancies 
he can track through all the simpler orders of life fragments of 
an eloquent prophecy about the human mind. He regards the 
whole of nature as a development of higher forms out of the 
lower through shade after shade of systematic change. The dim 
stir of chemical atoms towards the axes of a crystal form, the trance- 
like life of plants, the animal troubled by strange irritabilities, 
are stages which anticipate consciousness. All through that in- 
creasing stir of life this was forming itself ; each stage in its 
unsatisfied susceptibilitieiiseeming to be drawn out of its own 
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limits by the more pronounced current of life on its confines, 
the “shadow of approaching humanity^' gradually deepening, 
the latent intelligence working to the surface. At this point the 
law of development does not lose itself in caprice; rather it 
becomes more constraining and incisive. From the lowest to the 
highest acts of intelligence there is another range of refining shades. 
Gradually the mind concentrates itself, frees itself from the limits 
of the particular, the individual, attains a strange power of modify- 
ing and centralizing what it receives from without according to 
an inward idfel. At last, in imaginative genius, ideas become 
eflfective ; the intelligence of nature, with all its elements con- 
nected and justified, is clearly reflected ; and the interpretation 
of its latent purposes is fixed in works of art 

In this fanciful and bizarre attempt to rationalize art, to range 
it under the dominion of law, there is still a gap to be filled up. 
What is that common law of the mind of which a work of art 
and the slighter acts of thought are alike products ? Here 
Coleridge weaves in Kant’s fine-spun theory of the transforma- 
tion of sense into perception. What every theory of perception 
has to explain is that associative power whidh gathers isolated 
sensible qualities into the objects of the world about us. Sense, 
without an associative power, would be only a threadlike stream 
of colours, sounds, odours — each struck upon one for a moment 
and then withdrawn. The basis of thi^ssociation may be repre- 
sented as a material one, a kind of many-coloured “ etching” on 
the brain. Hartley has dexterously handled this hypothesis. 
The charm of his “ theory of vibrations ^ is the Vivid image it 
presents to the fancy. How large an element in a speculative 
talent is the command of these happy images ! Coleridge, by a 
finer efifort of the same kind, a greater delicacy of fancy, detects 
all sorts of slips, transitions, breaks of continuity in Hartley’s 
glancing cobweb. Coleridge, with Kant, regards all association 
as effected by a power within, to which he gives a fanciful Greek 
name.* In an act of perception there is the matter which sense 
presents, colour, tone, feeling ; but also a form or mould, such 
as space, unity, causation, suggested from within. In these forms 
we arrest and frame the many attributes of sense. It is like 
that simple chemical phenomenon where tw’o colourless fluids 
uniting reflect a full colour. Neither matter nor form can be 
perceived asunder, they unite into the many-coloured image of 
This theory has not been able to bear a loyal induction. 
Even if it were true, how little it would tell us ; how it attenuates 
fact! There, again, the charm is all in the clear image; the 
image of the artist combining a few elementary colours, curves, 
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sounds into anew whole. Well, this power of association, of 
concentrating many elements of sense in an object of perception, 
is refined and deepened into the creative acts of imagination. 

We of the modern ages have become so familiarized with the 
greater works of art that we are little sensitive of the act of crea- 
tion in them ; they* do not impress us as a new presence in the 
world. Only sometimes in productions which realize immediately 
a profound emotion and enforce a change in taste, such as 
“ Werther” or “Emile," we are actual witnesses of Jhe moulding 
of an unforeseen type by some new principle of association. By 
imagination, the distinction between which and fancy is so thrust 
upon his readers, Coleridge means a vigorous act of a&ociation, 
which, by simplifying and restraining their natural expression to 
an artificial order, refines and perfects the types of human passion. 
Tt represents the excitements of the hufhan mind, but reflected 
in a new manner, “excitement itself imitating order.” Origi- 
nally the offspring of passion,” he somewhere says, “but now 
the adopted children of power."^ So far there is nothing new or 
distinctive ; every one who can receive from a poem or picture a 
total impression will admit so much. What makes the view dis- 
tinctive in Coleridge are the Schellingistic associations with which 
he colours it, that faint glamour of the philosophy of nature 
which was ever influencing his thoughts. That suggested the 
idea of a subtly winding parallel, a “rapport” in every detail, 
between the human mind and tlie world without it, laws of na- 
ture being so many transformed ideas. Conversely, the ideas of 
the human mind w^ould be only transformed laws. Genius 
w'ould be in a literal sense an exquisitely purged sympathy wdth 
nature. Those associative conceptions of the imagination, those 
unforeseen types of passion, would conae not so much of the arti- 
fice and invention of the understanding as from self-surrender to 
the suggestions of nature ; they would be evolved by the stir of 
nature itself realizing the highest reach of its latent intelligence ; 
they would have a kind of antecedent necessity to rise at some 
time to the surface of the human mind. 

It is natural that Shakspeare should be the idol of all such 
criticism, whether in England or Germanj". The first effect in 
Shakspeare is that of capricious detail, of the waywardness that 
plays with the parts careless of the impression of the whole. 
But beyond there is the constraining unity of effect, the unefface- 
able impression of “ Hamlet” or “ Macbeth."' His hand moving 
freely is curved round by some law of gravitation from within ; that 
is, there is the most cbnstraining unity in the most abundant 
variety. Coleridge exaggerates this unity into something like 
the unity of a natural organism, the associative ac£ that effected 
it into something closely akin to the primitive power of nature 
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itself. “In the Shakspearian drama/' he says, “there is a 
vitaKty which grows and evolves itself from within/’ Again; 

“ He, too, worked in the spirit of nature, bv evolving the germ from 
within by the imaginative power according to the idea. Vor as the 
power of seeing is to light, so is an idea in mind to a law in nature. 
They are correlatives which suppose each other.*” 

Again, 

“ The organic form is innate; it shapes, as it developes, itself from 
wdthin, and the fulness of its development is one and the same with 
the perfection of its outward form. Such as the life is, such is the form. 
Nature, ^le prime genial artist, inexhaustible in diverse powers, is 
equally inexhaustible in forms ; each exterior is the physiognomy ol’ 
the being within, and even such is the appropriate excellence ol‘ 
Shakspeare, himself a nature humanised, a genial understanding, 
directing self-consciously if power and an implicit wisdom deeper even 
than our consciousness.” 

There “ the absolute ” has been affirmed in the sphere of art ; 
and thought begins to congeal. Coleridge has not only over- 
strained the elasticity of his hypothesis, but has also obscured the 
true interest of art. For after all the artist has become some- 
thing almost mechanical; instead ot‘ being the most luminous 
and self-possessed phase of consciou.sness, the as.sociative act 
itself looks like some organic process of a.ssimilation. The work 
of art is sometimes likened to the living organism. That ex- 
presses the impression of a self-delighting, independent life which 
a finished work of art gives us ; it doe.s not express the process 
by which that work was produced. Here there is no blind fer- 
ment of lifeless elements to realize a type. By exejuisite analysis 
the artist attains clearness of idea, then by many stages ^‘of re- 
fining clearness of expression. He moves slowly over his work, 
calculating the teiidercst tone, and restraining the subtle.st curve, 
never letting his hand or fancy move at large, gradually refining 
fiacciJ spaces to the higher degree of expressiveness. Culture, at 
least, values even in transcendent works of art the power of the 
understanding in them, their logical process of con.struction, the 
spectacle of supreme intellectual dexterity which they afford. 

Coleridge s criticism may well be remembered as part of the 
long pleading of German culture for the things “ behind tiie 
veil.” It recals us from the work of art to the mind of the 
artist ; and after all, this is what is infinitely precious, and 
the work of art only as the index of it. Still, that is only the 
naiTower side of a complete criticism. Perhaps it is true, as 
some one says in Lessing’s “ Hmilie Ghlotti,” that, if Michael 
Angelo had been bom without hands, be would still have been 
the greatest of artists. But we must admit the truth also of an 
opposite view : “ In morals as in art,” says M. Renan, “ the 
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word is nothing — the fact is everything. The idea which lurks 
under a picture of Raphael is a slight matter ; it is the picture 
itself only that counts.” 

What constitutes an artistic gift is first of all a natural sus- 
ceptibility to moments of strange excitement, in which the 
colours freshen upon our threadbare world, and the routine 
of things about us is broken by a novel and happier synthesis. 
These are moments into which other minds may be made to 
enter, but which they cannot originate. This susceptibility 
is the element of genhis in an artistic gift. Secondly, there 
is what may be called the talent of projection, of throwing these 
happy moments into an external concrete form — a statue, or 
play, or picture. That projection is of all degrees of complete- 
ness ; its facility and transparence are^odified by the circum- 
stances of the individual, his culture^nd his age. When it 
is perfectly, transparent, the work is classical. Compare the 
power of projection in Mr. Browning^s “ Sordello,” with that 
power in the “Sorrows of Werther.” Tliese two elements deter- 
mine the two chief aims of criticism. First, it has to classify 
those initiative moments according to the amount of interest 
excited in them, to estimate their comparative acceptability, 
their comparative power of giving joy to those who undergo 
them. Secondly, it has to test, by a study of the artistic product 
itself, in connexion with the intellectual and spiritual condition 
of its age, the completeness of the projection. These two aims 
form the positive, or concrete side of criticism ; their direction 
is not towards a metaphysical definition of the universal element 
in an artistic etfort, but towards a subtle gradation of the shades 
of difference between one artistic gift and another. This side of 
criticism is infinitely varied ; and it is what French culture more 
often achieves than the German. 

Coleridge has not achieved this side in an equal degree with 
the other ; and this want is not supplied by the “ Literary 
Remains,” which contain his studies on Shakspeare. There we 
have a repetition, not an application, of the absolute formula. 
Coleridge is like one who sees in a picture only the rules of per- 
spective, and is always trying to simplify even these. Thus : 
“ Where there is no humour, but only wit, or the like, there is 
no growth from within.” “ W^'hat is beauty T he asks. “ It is 
the unity of the manifold, the coalescence of the diverse.” So 
of Dante : — “ There is a total impression of infinity ; the whole- 
ness is not in vision or conception, but in an inner feeling of 
totality and absolute being.” Again, of the “ Paradise Loft — 
“ It has the totality of the poem as distinguished from the ab ovo 
birth and parentage or straight line of history.” 

That exaggerated inwardness is barren. Here; too, Coleridge's 
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thoughts require to be thawed, to be set in motion. He is 
admirable in the detection, the analysis and statement, of a few 
of the highest general laws of art-production. But he with- 
draws us too far from what we can see, hear, and feel. Doubt- 
less, the idea, the intellectual element, is the spirit and life of 
art. Still, art is the triumph of the senses and the emotions ; 
and the senses and the emotions must not be cheated of their 
triumph after all. That strange and beautiful psychology which 
lie employs, with its evanescent delicacies, has not sufficient cor- 
poreity. Again, one feels that the discussion about Hartley, 
meeting us in the way, throws a tone of insecurity over the 
critical theory which it introduces. Its only effect is to win for 
the terms in which that criticism is expressed the associations 
of one side in a metaphysical controversy. 

The vagueness and fliildity of Coleridge s theological opinions 
have been exaggerate4 through an illusion, which has arisen 
from the occasional form in which they have reached us. 
Criticism, then, has to methodize and focus them. They may 
be arranged under three heads : the general principles of super- 
naturalism, orthodox dogmas, the interpretation of Scripture. 
With regard to the hrst and second, Coleridge ranks as a 
Conservative thinker ; but his principles of Scriptural inter- 
pretation resemble Lessing’s; they entitle him to be regarded as 
the founder of the modern liberal school of English theology. 
By supernaturalism is meant the theory of a divine person in 
immediate communication with the human mind, dealing with 
it out of that order of nature which includes man’s body and his 
ordinary trains of thought, according to fixed laws, which the 
theologian sums up in the doctrines of ‘'grace ” and “ sin.” Of 
this siipernaturalism, the "Aids to Reflection ” attempts to give 
a metaphysical proof. The first necessity of the argument is to 
prove that religion, with its supposed experiences of * grace and 
sin, and the realities of a world above the world of sense, is the 
fulfilment of the constitution of every man, or, in the language 
of the " philosophy of nature,^’ is part of the " idea ” of man ; 
so that when those experiences are absent all the rest of his 
nature is unexplained, like some enigmatical fragment, the con- 
struction and working of which we cannot surmise. According 
to Schelling’s principle, the explanation of every phase of 
life is to be sought in that next above it. This axiom is 
applied to three supposed stages of man’s reflective life : 
Prudence, Morality, ^ligion. Prudence, by which Coleridge 
meaqp something like Bentham^s " enlightened principle of self- 
preservation,’' is, he says, ah inexplicable instinct, a blind motion 
in the dark, until it is expanded into mon^ity. Morality, again, 
is but a groundless prepossession until transformed into a reli- 
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gious recognition of a spiritual world, until, as Coleridge says in 
his rich figurative language, “like the main feeder into some 
majestic lake, rich with hidden springs of its own, it flows into 
and becomes one with the spiritual life/’ A spiritual life, then, 
being the fulfilment of human nature, implied, if we see clearly, 
in those instincts which enable one to live on from day to day, 
is part of the “idea” of man. 

The second necessity of the argument is to prove that “ the 
idea,” according to the principle of the “ philosophy of nature," 
is an infallible index of the actual condition of the world 
without us. Here Coleridge introduces an analogy : 

“ In the world, we see everywhere evidences of a unity, which the 
component parts are so far from explaining, that they necessarily 
presuppose it as the cause Jind condition of their existing as those 
parts, or even of their existing at all. This antecedent unity, or 
cause and principle of each union, it has, since the time of Bacon and 
Kepler, been customary to call a law. This crocus for instance ; or 
any other flowei^he reader may have before his sight, or choose to 
bring before his rancy ; that the root, stem, leaves, petals, &e., cohere 
to one plant is owing to an antecedent power or principle in the seed 
which existed before a single particle of the matters that constitute 
the size and visibility of the crocus had been attracted from the sur- 
rounding soil, air, and moisture. Shall wc turn to the seed ? there, 
too, the same necessity meets us i, an antecedent unity must here, 
too, be supposed. Analyze the seeds with the finest tools, and let the 
solar microscope come in aid of your senses, what do you find ? — 
means and instruments ; a wondrous fairy tale of nature, magazines 
of food, stores of various sorts, pipes, spiracles, defences ; a house of 
many chambers, and the owner and inhabitant invisible.** — “Aids to 
Betleetion,” p. 68. 

Nature, that is, works by what we may call intact ideas. It 
co-ordinates every part of the crocus to all the other parts ; 
one stage of its growth to the whole process ; and having ftamed 
its organism to assimilate certain external elements, it does not 
cheat it of those elements, soil, air, moisture. Well, if the 
“ idea ” of man is to be intact, he must be enveloped in a liuper- 
natural world ; and nature always works by intact ideas. The 
spiritual life is the highest development of the^dea of man; 
there must be a supernatural world corresponding to it 

One finds, it is hard to say how man}”, difficulties in drawing 
Coleridge’s conclusion. To mention only one of them — the ar- 
gument looks too like the exploded doctrfne of final causes. Of 
course the crocus would not live unless the conditions of its life 
were supplied. The flower is made for soil, air, moisture, and it 
has them ; just as man’s senses are made for a sensible worlds 
and we have the sensible world. But give the flower the power 
of dreaming, nourish it on its own reveries, put man’s wild 
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hunger of heart and susceptibility to ennui in it, and what indi- 
cation of the laws of the world without it would be afforded by 
its longing to break its bonds ? 

In theology people are content with analogies, probabilities, 
li^ith the empty schemes* of arguments for which the data are 
still lacking ; arguments, the rejection of which Coleridge tells 
us implies ‘‘an evil heart of unbelief,” but of which we might 
as truly say that they derive all their consistency from the pecu- 
liar atmosphere of the mind which receives them. Such argu- 
ments are received in theology because what chains men to a 
religion is not its claim on their reason, their hopes or fears, but 
the glow it affords to the world, its “beau ideal.” Coleridge 
thinks that if we reject the supernatural, the spiritual element 
in life will evaporate also, that we shall have to accept a life with 
narrow horizons, without disinterestedness, harshly cut off from 
the springs of life in the past. But what is this spiritual ele- 
ment ? It is the passion for inward perfection with its sorrows, 
its aspirations, its joy. These mental states are^e delicacies of 
the higher morality of the few, of Augustine, of me author of the 
“ Imitation” of Francis de Sales ; in their essence they are only 
the permanent characteristics of the higher life. Augustine, or 
the author of the “ Imitation,” agreeably to the culture of their 
age, had expressed them in the terms of a metaphysical theory, 
and expanded them into whatf theologians call the doctrines of 
grace and sin, the fluctuations of the union of the soul with its 
unseen friend. The life of those who are capable of a passion 
for perfection still produces the same mental states ; but that re- 
ligious expression of them is no longer congruous with the culture 
of the age. Still, all inward life works itself out in a few simple 
forms, and culture cannot go very far before the religious graces 
reappear in it in a subtilized intellectual shape. There are as- 
pects of the religious character which have an artistic worth dis- 
tinct from their religious import. Longing, a chastened temper, 
spiritual joy, are precious states of mind, not because they are 
part of man’s duty or because God has commanded them, still 
less because they are means of obtaining a reward, but because 
like culture itself they are remote, refined, intense, existing only 
by the triumpfi of a few over a dead world of routine in which 
there is no lifting of the soul at all. If there is no other world, 
art in its own interest must cherish such characteristics as beauti- 
ful spectacles. Stephen’s face, “like the face of an angel,” has 
a worth of its own, even if the opened heaven is but a dream. 

Our culture, then, is not supreme, our intellectual life is in- 
complete, wfe fail of the intellectual throne, if we have no inward 
longing, inward chastening, inward joy. Beligious belief, the 
craving for objects of belief, may be refined out of our hearts, 
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but they must leave their sacred perfume, their spiritual sweet- 
ness, behind. This law of the highest intellectual life has some- 
times seemed hard to understand. Those who maintain the 
claims of the older and narrower forms of religious life against 
the claims of culture are often embarrassed at finding the intel- 
lectual life heated through with the very graces to which they 
would sacrifice it. How often in the higher class of theological 
writings — writings which really spring from an original religious 
genius, such as those of Dr. Newman — does the modem aspirant 
to perfect culture seem to find the expression of the inmost delif 
cacies of his own life, the same yet different I The spiritualities 
of the Christian life have often drawn men on little by little into 
the broader spiritualities of systems opposed to it — pantheism, 
or positivism, or a philosophy of indifference. Many in our own 
generation, through religion, have become dead to religion. How 
often do we have to look for some feature of the ancient religious 
life, not in a modem saint, but in a modern artist or philosopher I 
For those who h^c passed out of Christianity, perhaps its most 
precious souvoifIPs the ideal of a transcendental disinterested- 
ness. Where shall we look for this ideal ? In Spinoza ; or per- 
haps in Bentham or in Austin. 

Some of those who have wished to save supernaturalism — ^as, for 
instance, Theodore Parker — have rejected more or less entirely the 
dogmas of the Church. Coleridges instinct is truer than theirs; 
the two classes of principles are logically connected. It -svas in 
defence of the dogmas of the Church that Coleridge elaborated 
his unhappy crotchet of the^ diversity of the reason from the un- 
derstanding. The weakness of these dogmas had ever been not 
so much a failure of the authority of Scripture or tradition in 
their favour, as their conflict with the reason that they were 
words rather than conceptions. That analysis of words and con- 
ceptions which in modern philosophy has been a principle of 
continual rejuvenescence with Descartes and Berkeley, as well as 
with Bacon and Locke, had desolated the field of scholastic theo- 
logy. It is the rationality of the dogmas of that theology, that 
Colerhlge had a taste for proving. 

Of course they conflicted with the understanding, with the 
common daylight of the mind, but then might there not be 
some mental faculty higher than the understanding ? The history 
of philosophy supplied many authorities for this opinion. Then^ 
according to the “ philosophy of nature,” science and art are both 
grounded upon the “ideas” of genius, which are a kind of intui- 
tion, which are their own evidence. Again, th\s philosophy was 
always saying the ideas of the mind must be true, must corre- 
spond to reality ; and what an aid to faith is that, if one is not 
too nice in distinguishing between ideas and mere convictions, or 
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prejudices, or habitual views, or safe opinions ! Kant also had 
made a distinction between the reason and the understanding. 
True, this harsh division of mental faculties is exactly what is 
most sterile in Kant, the essential tendency of the German school 
of thought being to show that the mind always acts en masse. 
Kant had defined two senses of reason as opposed to the under- 
standing. First, there was the speculative reason," with its 
“ three categories of totality,” God, the soul, and the universe — 
three mental forms which might give a sort of unity to science, 
but to which no actual intuition corresponded. The tendency 
of this part of Kant’s critique is to destroy the rational ground- 
work of theism. Then there was the “ practical reason," on the 
relation of which to the “ speculative," we may listen to Heinrich 
Heine:— 

After the tragedy comes the farce. (The tragedy is Kant’s 
destructive criticism of the speculative reason.) So far Immanuel 
Kant has been playing the relentless philosopher ; he has laid siege to 
heaven.” Heine goes on with some violence to J^cribe the liavoc 
Kant has made of the orthodox belief — “ Old with the 

umbrella under his arm, stands looking on much disturbed, perspira- 
tion and tears of sorrow running down his cheeks. Then Immanuel 
Kant grows pitiful, and shows that he is not only a great philosopher 
but also a good man. He considers a little ; and then, half in good 
nature, half in irony, he says, * Old Lampe must have a god, other- 
wise the poor man will not be happy ; but man ought to be happy in 
this life, the practical reason says that ; let the practical reason stand 
surety for the existence of a god ; it is all the same to me,* Follow- 
ing this argument, Kant distinguishes between the theoretical and 
the practical reason, and, with the practical reason for a magic wand, 
he brings to life the dead body of deism, which the theoretical reason 
had slain.” 

Coleridge first confused the speculative reason with the prac- 
tical, and then exaggerated the variety and the sphere of their 
combined functions. Then he has given no consistent definition 
of the reason. It is the power of universal and necessary con- 
victions ;" it is “ the knowledge of the laws of the whole consi- 
dered as one it is the science of all as a whole." Again, the 
understanding is the faculty judging according to sense/* or 
the faculty of means to mediate ends and so on. The con- 
ception floating in his mind seems to have been a really valuable 
one ; that, namely, of a distinction between an organ of adequate 
and an organ of inadequate ideas. But when we find him cast- 
ing about for a definition, not precisely determining the functions 
of the reason, making long preparations for the ** deduction" of the 


* The servant who attended Kant in his walks. 
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faculty, as in the third volume of The Friend/’ but never ac- 
tually starting, we suspect that the reason is a discovery in psy- 
chology which Coleridge has a good will to make, and that is 
all; that he has got no farther than the old vague desire to 
escape from the limitations of thought by some extraordinary 
mystical faculty. Some of the clergy eagerly welcomed the sup- 
posed discovery. In their difficulties they had often appealed m 
the old simple way to sentiment and emotion as of higher autho- 
rity than the understanding, and on the whole had had to get on 
with very little philosophy. Like M. Jourdain, they were amazed 
to find that they had been all the time appealing to the reason ; 
now they might actually go out to meet the enemy. Orthodoxy 
might be cured by a hair of the dog that had bitten it. 

Theology is a great house, scored all over with hieroglyphics 
by perished hands. When we decypher one of those hiero- 
glyphics, we find in it the statement of a mistaken opinion ; 
but knowledge has crept onward since the hand dropped from the 
wall ; we no loiter entertain the opinion, and we can trace the 
origin of th^nffitake. Dogmas are precious as memorials of a 
class of sincCTe and beautiful spirits, who in a past age of hu- 
manity struggled with many tears, if not for true knowledge, yet 
for a noble and elevated happiness. That struggle is the sub- 
stance, the dogma only its shadowy expression ; received tradi- 
tionally in an altered age, it is the shadow of a shadow, a mere 
rpiTov tiStjXov, twice removed from substance and reality. The 
true method then in the treatment of dogmatic theology must 
be historical. Eudishmen are gradually finding out how much 
that method has done since the beginning of modern criticism 
by the hands of such writers as Baur. Coleridge had many of 
the elements of this method : learning, inwardness, a subtle 
psychology, a dramatic power of sympathy with modes of thought 
other than his own. Often in carrying out his own method he 
gives the true historical origin of a dogma, but with a strange 
dulness of the historical sense, he regards this as a reason for 
the existence of the dogma now, not merely as reason for its 
having existed in the past. Those historical elements he could 
not envisage in the historical method, because this method is 
only one of the applications, the most fruitful of them all, of the 
relative spirit. 

After Coleridge's death, seven letters of his on the inspiration 
of Scripture were published, under the title of “ Confessions of an 
Inquiring Spirit.” This little book has done more than any 
other of Coleridge's writings to discredit his name with the or- 
thodox. The frequent occurrence in it of the word “ bibliolatry/’ 
borrowed from l^ssing, would sufficiently account for this pious 
hatred. From bibliolatry Coleridge was saved by the spiritumism, 
[Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXVII.]-New Series, Vol. XXIX. No. I. K 
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which, in questions less simple than that of the infallibility of 
Scripture, was so retarding to his culture. Bibliolaters may re- 
member that one who committed a kind of intellectual suicide 
by catching at any appearance of a fixed and absolute authority, 
never dreamed of resting on the authority of a book. His 
Schellingistic notion of the possibility of absolute knowledge, of 
knowing God, of a light within every man which might discover 
to him the doctrines of Christianity, tended to depreciate liis- 
torical testimony, perhaps historical realism altogether. Scrip- 
ture is a legitimate sphere for the understanding. He says, in- 
deed, that there is more in the Bible that finds’" him than he has 
experienced in all other books put together. But still, There 
is a Light higher than all, even the Word that was in the begin- 
ning. If between this Word and the written letter I shall any- 
where seem to myself to find a discrepance, T will not conclude 
that such there actually is ; nor on the other hand will 1 fall 
under the condemnation of them that would lie for God, but 
seek as I may, be thankful for what I have — and wait.” 
Coleridge is the inaugurator of that via med%. of Scriptural 
criticism which makes much of saving the word inspiration,’" 
while it attenuates its meaning ; which supposes a sort of modi- 
fied inspiration residing in the whole, not iii the several parts. 

The Scriptures were not dictated by an infallible intelligence ; 
nor “ the writers each and all divinely informed as well as in- 
spired.” ‘‘They refer to other documents, and in all points 
express themselves as sober-minded and veracious writers under 
ordinary circumstances are known to do.” To make the Bible 
itself “ the subject of a special article of faith, is an unnecessary 
and useless abstraction."’ 

His judgment on the popular view of inspiration is severe. It 
is borrowed from the Cabbalists ; it “ petrifies at once the whole 
body of Holy Writ, with all its harmonies and symmetrical gra- 
dations ; — turns it at once into a colossal Memnon’s head, a 
hollow passage for a voice, a voice that mocks the voices of many 
men, and spealcs in their names, and yet is but one voice and the 
same ; — aud no man uttered it and never in a human heart w^as 
it conceived."" He presses very hard on the tricks of the “ rou- 
tiniers of desk and pulpit ; ’ forced and fantastic interpretations ; 
*‘the strange — in all other writings unexampled — practice of 
bringing together into logical dependency detached sentences 
from books composed at the distance of centuries, nay, sometimes 
a millennium, from each other, under different dispensations, and 
for different objects.” 

Certainly he is much farther from bibliolatiy than from the 
perfect freedom of the humanist inteipreters. Still he has not 
freed himself from the notion of a sacred canon ; be cannot 
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regard the books of Scripture simpljr as fruits of the human 
spirit ; his criticism is not entirely disinterested. The difficulties 
he finds are chiefly the supposed immoralities of Scripture ; just 
those difficulties which fade away before the modern or relative 
spirit, which in the moral world as in the physical traces every- 
where change, growth, development. Of historical difficulties, of 
those deeper moral difficulties which arise for instance from a 
consideration of the constitutional unveracity of the Oriental 
mind, he has no suspicion. He thinks that no book of the New 
Testament was composed so late as a.d. 120. 

Coleridge's undeveloped opinions would be hardly worth 
stating except for the warning they afford against retarding 
compromises. Ii^ reading these letters one never doubts what 
Coleridge tells us of himself : that he loved truth with an 
indescribable awe," or, as ho beautifully says, “ that he would 
creep towards the light, even if the light had made its way 
through a rent in the wall of the temple." And yet there 
is something sad in reading them by the light which twenty- 
five years have thrown back upon them. Taken as a whole, 
they contain a fallacy which a very ardent lover of truth might 
have detected. 

The Bible is not to judge the spirit, but the spirit the Bible. 
The Bible is to be treated as a literary product. Well, but that 
is a conditional, not an absolute principle — that is not, if we 
regard it sincerely, a delivery of judgment, but only a suspensiou 
of it. If we are true to the spirit of that, we must wait patientlj" 
the complete result of modem criticism. Coleridge states that 
the authority of Scripture is on its trial — ^that at present it is not 
known to be an absolute resting-place ; and then, instead of 
leaving that to aid in the formation of a fearless spirit, the spirit 
which, for instance, would accept the results of M. Renans 
investigations, he turns it into a false security by anticipating 
the judgment of an undeveloped criticism. Twenty-five years 
of that critiejsm have gone by, and have hardly verified the 
anticipation. 

The man of science asks. Are absolute principles attainable ? 
What are the limits of knowledge ? The answer he receives from 
science itself is not ambiguous. What the moralist asks is, Shall 
we gain or lose by surrendering human life to the relative spirit ? 
Experience answers, that the dominant tendency of life is to 
turn ascertained truth into a dead letter — ^to make us all the 
phlegmatic servants of routine. The relative spirit, by dwelling 
constantly on the more fugitive conditions or circumstances of 
things, breaking through a thousand rough and brutal classifi- 
cations, and giving elasticity to inflexible principle^ begets an 
intellectual finesse, of which the ethical result is a delicate and 
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tender justness in the criticism of human life. Who would gain 
more than Coleridge by criticism in such a spirit? We know 
how his life has appeared when judged by absolute standards. 
We see him trying to apprehend the absolute, to stereotype one 
form of faith, to attain, as he says, " fixed principles in politics, 
morals, and religion ; to fix one mode of life as the essence of life, 
reusing to see the parts as parts only ; and all the time his own 
pathetic history pleads for a more elastic moral philosophy than 
his, and cries out against every formula less living and flexible 
than life itself. 

‘‘ From his childhood he hungered for eternity.’^ After all, 
that is the incontestable claim of Coleridge. The perfect flower 
of any elementary type of life must always be precious to 
humanity, and Coleridge is the perfect flower of the romantic 
type. More than Childe Harold, more than Werther, more 
than Kene, Coleridge, by what he did, what he was, and what he 
failed to do, represents that inexhaustible discontent, languor, 
and home-sickness, the chords of which ring all through our 
modem literature. Criticism may still discuss the claims of 
classical and romantic art, or literature, or sentiment; and 
perhaps one day we may come to forget the horizon, with 
full knowledge to be content with what is here and now ; 
and that is the essence of classical feeling. "But by us of the 
present moment, by us for whom the Greek spirit, with its 
engaging naturalness, simple, chastened, debonair, 
afipoTrjroCj yaplvwv, ipipov, noOov Trarrip, is itself the 

Sangraal of an endless pilgrimage, Coleridge, wit^ his passion 
for the absolute, for something fixed where all is moving, his 
faintness, his broken memory, his intellectual disquiet, may still 
be ranked among the interpreters of one of the constituent 
elements of our life. 
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Art. V. — Physiological Experiments: Vivisection. 

1. The Beneficent Distribution of the Sense of Pain. By G. A. 

Kowell. 2nd Edition. London : Williams and Norgate. 
1862. 

2. Report of the British Association for I8G3. 

1 ^H£ correspondence which many of our readers will remember 
to have taken place in 1 863 on the subject of })hysiological 
experiments upon living animals, or vivisection, as it is common y 
called, was remarkable in many particulars. The subject was one 
the discussion of which was especially well-calculated to bring out 
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into a strong light both the progress which has been made of late 
years in the general enlightenment of the newspaper-reading 
classes, and also the very considerable amount of ignorant^bigotry 
which still finds place among them. 

Sbon after that correspondence had been closed, the public 
was informed, by numerous advertisements, that a valuable prize 
would be awarded by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, for the best essay upon the subject ; and we, in 
common with other people, awaited the enlightenment which thus 
appeared to be promised to us. Several months; however, have now 
passed since the prize was adjudged, yet the successful essay 
has not yet seen the light; and we therefore recur to the 
recent edition of Mr. RowelPs clever pamphlet on the sense of 
pain in animals, for the purpose of offering to our readers some 
considerations upon physiological experiments involving so-called 
vivisection. The subject is one of very considerable difficulty. The 
opinions which have been and still are held upon it vary to the 
very utmost ; and it is a matter in which a person’s feelings are 
apt to be very closely bound up with his opinions. The man of 
refinement and sensibility finds his whole being stirred to the very 
utmost with indignation when he hears of what seems to him 
only the cruel and coldblooded torture of innocent and gentle 
creatures. The scientific man, on the other hand, is wont to feel 
something very like contemptuous impatience when he is told 
that his best-directed and most laborious efforts to improve the 
condition of his fellow-men by extending the sphere of their know- 
ledge, are to be checked and thwarted by what is, in his eyes, either, 
mere morbid sentiment, or, at best, an utterly disproportionate 
valuation of animal life as such. But in this, as in other matters, 
it is not by insisting on extreme views that any progress can be 
made towards a real uniformity of opinion. The subject is one 
in which very complex relations are involved, and which cannot 
be settled off-hand by sentimental or contemptuous declamation. 

In order to impose some limits upon the extent of our investi- 
gation, we must begin by the assumption that the destruction of 
animal life by man for his own food and for other purposes, is 
necessary, and therefore justifiable— a proposition which may 
possibly be disputed in the abstract, but which is, at least, 
irrefragable in so far as regards our own country and our present* 
stage of civilization. 

It may be said, indeed, that death and pain are not inseparable ; 
and that a right or a necessity of inflicting one will not imply, even 
if it be prov^ to exist, a justification of the infliction of the other ; 
but a very slight consideration of the facts of our social life will 
Buffice to show thatnodistinctionof thekindis observedin practice. 

The subject of pain, as it exists among the lower animals, is 
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one upon which it is impossible to doubt but that a vast amount 
of misoonoeption exists, not among the ignorant only, but also 
among the refined and highly educated. It is one the investi- 
gation of which is very difficult, and leads to results ivhich are 
matters of inference only, and do not admit of rigid demonstra- 
tion, and which may seem at first sight to tend towards the 
encouragement of cruelty rather than its repression. But on 
this point, as on others, it is well to remember that truth can 
never be immoral, or, in the long run, even inexpedient. It is 
certain, however, that in any attempt to estimate the degree to 
which animals of various grades ip creation are sensitive to pain, 
we must go beyond mere appearances or we shall be grossly 
misled. What are commonly spoken of as “the ordinary indi- 
cations of pain ” are all of them more or less fallacious. Every 
suigeon has seen men writhe and heard them groan und^ 
operations when he has known well that chloroform had rendered 
them perfectly insensible before they were begun. We have, 
many of us, too, seen persons afflicted with epilepsy ^vrithc and 
wriggle apparently in the extremest agony; but yet there is 
eviaence in plenty, that however distressing a disease epilepsy 
may be, from its effects upon both body and mind, almost the 
first step in the train of phenomena which constitute a tit or 
convulsion, is the complete loss of consciousness, and all the 
subsequent contortions are performed without pain, or even 
sensation, on the part of the sufferer. 

Our readers will find this subject followed out with equal 
thoughtfulness and ingenuity and at greater length than we have 
space to pursue it here, in the essay the title of which stands at the 
head of this article. In this essay Mr. Rowell argues, with a force 
which must carry conviction to the mind of any unprejudiced 
person, that the sense of pain, even in the most highly-organized 
animals, is veiy much lower in intensity than it is in man ; and 
that in many of the lower creatures it can scarcely exist at all. 
He shews further, that the acknowledgment of this truth, so far 
from affi>rding any encouragement to cruelty, only enables ue to 
form a more correct notion of what cruelty really is, and would, 
if it beoame general, lead to a great improvement in the rela^ 
tions' between man and the lower animala Thus, for instance, 
Boweil shows that there is good reason for believing that 
hunger, even when not felt in an extreme degree, is a source of 
more uneasiness to an animal so bi|^ly organised even as the 
horse than is a severe bodily injury. He quotes several cases— 
pp. 22, 23 — in wdiidi horses have met mth accidents on the road 
of such seventh that their leg bones have been found protruding 
through the skin, and' actually in oontaot with the ground, as 
they walked along ; yet in aU these oases the animals began to 
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graze, standing on their wounded extremities, almost as soon 
as they were left to themselves. Now, it is not pretended that 
under such circumstances as these the creatures feel no pain at 
all ; but it may very reasonably be argued that the degree 
of pain which they do feel must be almost immeasurably 
short of what a human being endures in a similar case. W® 
do not generally see a man sit quietly down to dinner within 
half an hour after his leg has been crushed by a waggon — even 
although he may not have to stand upon the wounded limb 
while he eats it. ft will be doubtless a new idea to many a man 
who fancies himself humanj^ that if he keeps a horse upon 
a short allowance of food, there is at least some reason to fear 
that he inflicts more misery upon the animal than does the cab- 
driver whom he has himself perhaps threatened with prosecution 
for cruelly flogging Bis horsa Nevertheless, it is clear that the 
consideration of this probability will tend rather to induce the 
humane man to see that his horse gets enough to eat than to 
encourage the cab-driver in the habit of brutal flogging. This 
is but one among innumerable instances which might be given 
in order to demonstrate the truth of the proposition which we 
are now discussing. That the proposition itself is an unpopular 
one we are fully aware ; but if it happens to be true, its admis- 
sion will be fipllowed, and can be followed, by no ill result, but 
only by a good one. The distinction between that which is true 
and that which is edifying, is one which the English public has 
not yet learned to appreciate. We will mention but two more 
facts in support of this view. It occurs not unfrequently to fly- 
fishers to lake a salmon or other fish, which has already one or 
more hooks fastened in its jaw, but which does not seem to have 
suffered in health or condition in consequence ; yet compare with 
this the effect of any injury of similar magnitude upon a human 
being, and the contrast will be striking enough. Another in- 
stance, even more to our present purpose, is to be found in the 
different effects of similar surgical operatibns, when performed 
on the lower animals or on the human subject, l^us it is 
a well-known fact that any operation upon the human subject 
which entails the opening of the cavity of the peritoneum is 
attended with the most serious danger. Inflammation of that 
membrane is very commonly the result, and is a most dangerous 
affection. In the dog, on the contrary, and in other animals, the 
same membrane may be cut into with comparatively little fear 
of any such result ; yet it would trouble any physiologist to 
assign an intelligible reason for this difference, unless it is to be 
found in the immeasurably greater susceptibility of the nervous 
system in man than in the lower animals. 

The proposition, then, that the animal creation, not excepting 
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even its higher classes, is immensely less sensitive to pain than is 
mankind^ is one which we believe will not admit of serious dis- 
pute ; but it is worthy of notice in this connection that the 
degree of sensibility to pain even in mankind varies directly 
with the increase of civilization, and that to a degree which 
superficial observers will not be very ready to admit. It would 
be easy to bring forward a number of facts in proof of this, were 
it needful ; but one will suffice for the present. Mr. Palgrave, in 
his recent work upon Arabia, gives the following instance of ex- 
treme insensibility to pain in the case of a ydbng Arab : — 

What is really remarkable amoi% them (the Arabs) is a great 
obtuseness in the general nervous sensibility. On more than one 
occasion I had to employ the knife or caustic, and was surprised at 
the patient’s cool endurance. While at HiaA a young fellow pre- 
sented himself with a bullet lodged deep in the forearm ; it gave him 
some annoyance, and he insisted on having it cut out. The operation 
was, for my inexpertness, a difficult one ; the muscular fascia had to 
be divided down to the bone. Meanwhile the Nejdean held out the 
limb steady and inflexible, as though it belonged to a third party, and 
never changed colour, except it were a flush of excited pleasure on his 
face when I finally drew out the ball through the incision and placed 
it in his hand. After a short interval of bandaging and repose he 
got up and walked home, carrying his leaden trophy along with 
him. Much similar I saw and heard ; the Arabs are not a nervous or 
excitable race.” 

The questions hitherto considered and the principles laid 
down do but clear the way for a right view of the two proposi- 
tions which it is our proper business to discuss. They do 
not pretend to do more than this, for since there can be 
no doubt that animal life is of high value, as we may learn from 
the many contrivances existing in nature for its preservation, and 
since, too, in depriving any animal of life we are taking away 
that which we can never restore, it follows clearly enough that 
we can have no right to do so wantonly. Since, too, no one in 
his senses can doubt that all the higher classes of animals pos- 
sess some degree of feeling, however much it may be below the 
standard attained by man, we can find no justification for tor- 
turing an animal which possesses any sensation on the grounds 
ti^t it feels but little, any more than a pickpocket can defend 
his robbery of a five-pound note from a millionaire on the 
score that the latter has so many such that he will never feel the 
lo(^ But the real force of this preliminary discussion is simply 
this : that whereas it is as much a crime to sit idly by and permit 
an evil which it is within a man's power to prevent as to Income 
oneself the agent in the mischief; so it becomes necessary in certain 
oases for a man to consider whether by the artificial production 
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of sufferiDg and death in animals he may ward off similar suf- 
fering and death from men : and inasmuch as we are clearly of 
opinion that men are “ of more value than many sparrows/’ it 
seems to follow that surgeons and physiologists are not only jus- 
tified, but positively bound to inflict suffering upon the lower ani- 
mals, IP it can be shown that it is necessary or greatly advan- 
tageous so to do for the purpose of saving human life or miti- 
gating human suffering. If a man conscientiously believes that he 
can by a certain course of vivisection obtain the means of curing 
a disease hitherto intractable, or of materially improving upon the 
treatment of one as at present^practised, we do not scruple to say 
that he neglects his duty if he neglects to perform such vivisec- 
tions. For what such a man does is really to set a higher value 
on a few dogs or rabbits than^on an indefinite number of his 
fellow-men. Does any reasonable man, for instance, doubt that 
he may lawfully ride a horse to death to save a human life, 
whether his own or another’s ? But those who deny that vivi- 
section can in any case be justified should hold, in order to be 
consistent, that an aid-de-camp is to consider the life and suffer- 
ing of his horse when the safety of a whole army depends upon 
the rapidity with which he delivers his despatches. 

From the considerations thus far adduced, it would appear 
that in attempting to form a judgment as to the justifiable 
character of vivisections, we must be guided by the following 
general principles : viz., that while wanton cruelty can in no case 
be excusable, on the other hand that suffering, and even very 
severe suftering, not only may be, but must be, inflicted upon the 
lower animals, where any adequate benefit is thereby to be 
secured for mankind, or any considerable evil to be averted from 
them. To these two principles a third must also be added : viz., 
that in judging of all matters of the kind regard must be had 
to the existing grade of civilization ; that is to say, we must take 
into consideration the habits of society as it exists around us, in 
order that we may not attempt to begin Reforms, necessary or 
desirable in themselves, at the wrong end of our social system. 

It may be well, perhaps, before proceeding to the considera- 
tion of the necessity or otherwise of vivisection for the general 
progress of physiological science, to say a few words as to the 
other purpose for which its utility has j^en alleged, that, viz., of 
giving skill to the operator. This portion of the subject is, 
however, one which need not detain us long. Our readers will 
doubtless remember that it was in connection with this question 
that the whole newspaper discussion upon vivisection arose. It 
was in consequence of the habitual use of vivisection in the 
French veterinary schools that the agitation of the question was 
begun, and their sole and avowed purpose in so employing it was 
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that of rendering their students skilful operators, and, by accus- 
toming them to retain their coolness in the presence of animals 
struggling under torture, to enable them to avoid accidents in the 
course of their subsequent practice. Now, without following the 
French professors through the whole course of an ingenious but 
not very convincing defence of their practices made before the 
Imperial Academy of Medicine, we may be permitted to remark 
that the superiority of their veterinarians as operators to those of 
other countries, where such a course of education happily neither 
is nor is likely to be tolerated, is a matter which it requires more 
than the mere ipse dixit of the said professors to establish. It 
is, moreover, not very obvious that the good to be effected by 
extra skill in the performance of veterinary operations is at all 
commensurate with the evil of the demoralization which cannot 
but be produced in ignorant or ill-educated persons by the mere 
fact of habitual vivisection. It can be but a money advantage, 
and that, considering the small number of horses which require 
to undergo severe operations, but a very slight one. With regard 
to the question of accidents, it may be sufficient to remark, that 
where they occur in veterinary practice it is quite as likely that 
the victim should be one of the grooms, stable-boys, or idlers 
who serve as temporary assistants to the veterinarian, as that func- 
tionary himself ; and hence, unless all these p^prsons are also to be 
practically instructed in the art of “ maintaining their composure 
throughout the straggles of tortured animals,'’ the art itself will 
be found to go very little way in the prevention of accidents. 
On the whole, we cannot think that any case has been made 
out in defence of habitual vivisection for the purpose of im- 
parting operative skill. That the very highest degree of skill 
can be attained without its aid the present position of English 
surgery will suffice to show ; and the course of instruction which 
is enough to produce that skill in human surgery might surely 
suffice for the veterinary art as well ; and a trifling amount of 
additional dexterity m attained-^if indeed it be at last attained — 
at too great a sacrifice, when it gives rise to the amount of 
animal suffering which was formerly the case in the victims at 
Alfort and elsewhere, and to the decree of brutalization ainong 
the students which cannot but be inseparable from its habitual 
and therefore familiar and thoughtless infliction. 

If we come now to the more interesting and far more impor- 
tant question of the relation of vivisection to the general prepress 
of phyriology, we shall find that the opinions of men of science 
are much divided. One school of physiologists set up invisection 
as the one great means for the investigation of biological facts, 
and have accordingly employed it extensively and remorsel^sly ; 
another school bases its hopes of the progress of the science 
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almost exclusively upon anatomical and chemical investiga- 
tion, and holds vivisection accordingly to be almost as useless as 
it is repulsive. A very few instances, taken from the history of 
science, will probably do more than a volume of argumentation 
to plac^e the matter in its proper light. In entering upon this 
portion of the subject, however, we » must guard against a mis- 
conception into Avhich the use of the word “ vivisection is not 
unlikely to betray the reader. The word, if strictly used, means, 
of course, the dissection of animals during life ; but it is hardly 
necessary to say that, for the purposes of our present argument, 
as well as indeed of every discussion upon the subject, its mean- 
ing must be extended so far as to include all experiments upon 
living animals which are of a kind calculated to inflict pain upon 
them. It would be absurd to raise an objection to the infliction 
of a wound, however slight, and to justify the administration of 
an irritant poison, which is capable of inflicting the most frightful 
torments. This very subject, then, of the administration of 
poisons and of medicines (for no line of demarcation can be 
drawn between th|ni) to animals, for the purpose of learning 
their etfects upon mankind, is the first to which we will call 
attention in relation to the matter now in hand. The objects 
with which drugs are administered to animals are two : viz., 
either to ascertai|j|k whether any particular drug is capable of 
destroying animal nfe, and if so, in what manner ; or, secondly, 
to learn whether a reputed remedial agent has any definite 
physiological action, and how that action is modified by its 
administration in different quantiries or combinations. Of the 
second of these objects it is needless here to speak; but the 
first, as is well known, is pursued not only with the view of 
advancing Toxicology as a branch of science, but, on certain very 
important occasions, for purposes of legal inquiry also ; and oitf 
present business is to determine whether, in these cases, experi- 
ment upon animals is capable of affording indispensable or 
valuable information. 

Professor Taylor, who is by no means disposed to over- value 
evidence deiived from physiological experiments, and who 
agrees with other modern authorities in the opinion that its 
importance has been exaggerated, uses nevertheless the following 
language concerning it ; — 

“ There is, however, one instance* where evidence from experiments 
upon animals cautiously performed may be of some importance on a 
criminal trial. 1 allude to the case in which a poisonous substance is 


Treatise on Poisons,” p. 211. Second edition. Churchill: 1360. 
It is evident from the context that the learned professor means here one 
class of instances.” 
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not of a nature readily to admit of a chemical analysis, as, for example, 
in substances belonging to the neurotic class of poisons. ... In 
the case of Beg. v. Dove (York Autumn Assizes, 1856,) the proof of 
the presence of strychnia in the stomach of the deceased was partly 
based on the effect produced on animals by a prepared extract of the 
contents. A sufficient quantity was procured to kill several animals 
under the usual tetanic symptoms produced by the poison. This 
evidence was conclusive, and more satisfactory than the application of 
chemical tests to extracts of organic matter containing the poison.” 

And again on the very next page : — 

“ A woman named Sherrington was tried at the Liverpool Spring 
Assizes, in 1838, for the attempt to administer poison to one Mary 
Byres. The evidence showed that the prisoner had sent to the pro- 
secutrix a pudding by two young children. On the way the children 
tasted it, and finding that it had an unpleasant taste, the prosecutrix 
was put on her guard. The pudding was sent to a surgeon to be 
analysed, but he could detect no poison in it. He suspected, however, 
that it contained a vegetable narcotic poison. He gave a piece about 
the size of an egg to a dog. In twenty minutes the dog became sick, 
in forty minutes it lost the use of its limbs,4hnd died in three 
hours. The prisoner was convicted. Cases in which evidence of this 
kind, accidentally obtaini^jd, has been made available on charges of 
criminal poisoning, are now very numerous.” 

Now, in the former of these cases, it is cflitr that had phy- 
siolo^cal experiments been deemed unlawful, one of the most 
atrocious criminals that was ever brought to trial would have 
escaped scot-free, and might have continued his course of 
crime to this day. Yet, here, several animals were sacrificed, 
and that under circumstances of torment which can scarcely be 
over-estimated. It is obvious, also, that in the case of the dis- 
covery or the first use for criminal purposes of any new poison, 
we could never become thoroughly acquainted with its nature, 
so as to be able either to detect crime or to remedy accidental 
poisoning, unless a course of experiments upon animals formed a 
part of our investigation into its properties. 

It may, perhaps, be maintained that means may justifiably be 
used for the purpose of judicial investigation, involving the 
issues of life and death, which no less important matters would 
excuse ; and, therefore, it is necessary to go further than thus 
shomng that, for judicial purposes, physiological experiments 
are indispensable, and to prove that tney are also necessary for 
the progress of science, and through its means for the relief of 
human suffering. For this purpose we will proceed to examine 
only a single point in the histoiy of our knowledge of the phy- 
siology of the nervous system. The progress of knowledge in 
this branch of physiology has been so great since the days of 
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Unzer and Prochaska, as to leave no doubt in the mind of any 
one acquainted with its history that it is on the side of phy- 
siology, much more than that of empiricism, that we both have 
attained to our present improved practice in many of the most 
fearful forms of disease that afflict humanity; and that we may 
expect hereafter to treat them with still greater success. 

It can hardly be necessary to insist, in the year 1865, upon 
the importance of the study of physiology as a branch of science. 
It is acknowledged on all hands, and has obtained such a hold 
upon the minds of the educated classes, that within the last few 
years the force of public opinion alone has compelled the Uni- 
versities to admit this science to a place in their ordinary course 
of studies; and in the science of physiology the study of the 
nervous system must always hold the very foremost place. Now, 
beyond all controversy, the physiologist to whom we owe the 
most decided advance that has ever been made in this study is 
the late Sir Charles Bell. He it was who first demonstrated the 
distinct motor and sensory roots of the spinal nerves, and by a 
brilliant series of discoveries led the way to the present position 
of our knowledge ji the nervous system. * Accordingly, in a letter 
published in the Heines of August 13, 1863, the testimony of Sir 
Charles Bell is quoted as decisive of the fact that nothing is ever 
learned by visisection. The words as cited are — 

111 a foreign re^ew of my former papers tlie results have been 
considered in favour of experiments (on living animals). They are, on 
the contrary, deductions from anatomy ; and I have had recourse to 
experiments, not to form my opinions, but to impress them on others. 
It must he my apology that my utmost powers of persuasion were lost 
while I urged my statements on the ground of observation alone 

And again : — 

“ Anatomy is already looked on with prejudice ; let not its professors 
unnecessarily incur the censures of the humane. Experiments (vivi^ 
sections') have never been the means of discovery ; and the survey of 
what has been attempted of late years will prove that the opening of 
living animals has done more to perpetuate error than to enforce the 
just views taken from anatomy and the natural motions.*’ 

The italics are our own. Most unfortunately, the reference to 
the portion of Sir C. Bells works from which this extract is taken 
is not given in the letter, and we have not been fortunate enough 
to meet with it ; consequently, we do not know the date or the 
occasion upon which these remarks were written. Probably, 
however, they had reference to the attempts which were made 
by some Continental physiologists to subvert Bell’s conclu- 
sions by means of a series of experimental vivisections. How- 
ever this may be, there is evidence enough elsewhere in Bell’s 
works both of his humane reluctance to employ vivisectien and 
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also of the fact that he felt himself compelled to resort to it, and 
did resort to it frequently. Thus, for example, in a general view 
of the nervous system prefixed to the third edition of his collected 
memoirs,* he states, in explaining his great discovery of the sepa- 
rate functions of the roots of the spinal nerves — 

“ It was necessary to know whether the phenomena exhibited on 
injuring the separate roots of the spinal nerves eorresponded with 
what was suggested by their anatomy. After refraining long, on 
account of the unpleasant nature of the operation, 1 at last opened the 
spinal canal of a rabbit, and cut the posterior roots of the nerves of the 
lower extremities,’* &>c. 

He goes on to state how the protracted cruelty of the dissection 
deterred him from repeating the experiment, and how he reflected 
that an animal recently stunned would serve his purpose. Simi- 
larly Sir C. Bell speaks afterwards of cutting across the fifth 
nervd and the seventh nerve on the face of an ass (p. 26). Again, 
at pp. 52-3, may be found an elaborate account of some experir 
ments on the facial nerves of the ass ; indeed, the whole of this 
paper, presented to the Royal Society in 1^1, is full of vivi- 
sectional experiments — masses, dogs, monkey*being all pressed 
into the unwelcome service. Again, in the paper on the motions 
of the eye, there is contained a whole section entitled Experi- 
mental Inquiry into the Action of these Muscles,”! muscles 
of the eye, which is, as its name implies, occupied mainly with a 
detail of the results produced by experiments on living animals. 

It is thus sufficiently evident that Sir C. Bell had recourse not 
unfrequently to experiments upon animals, and these, too, of a 
very painful nature ; and we are persuaded, moreover, that an 
unprejudiced consideration even of the passage above cited, as 
proving his low opinion of experiment as a means of discovery, 
will show that it bears a somewhat different interpretation. In 
the first place, the passage, taken as it stands, has somewhat the 
air of being written by a philosopher standing in some sort on 
his defence against a charge which, if admitted, might endanger 
the popularity of his doctrines ; he speaks, for instance, of ana- 
tomy” as being “ looked on with prejudice,” just as any man might 
do who, in a generation less enlightened than our own, stood in 
awe of the babble of a half-educated society, which was ready 
enough to twit the medical profession with ignorance and slow- 
ness of progress, while it would, in deference to an ignorant sen- 
timentalism, deny to its members the only practicable means of 
acquiring extended and accurate knowledge. Moreover, it is to 
be observed, that in this apology, as he calls it, for his experi- 

* “Nervous System of the Human Body,” pp. 24-5. Rensliaw ; 1^14. 

f Op.'cit. p. 156, ei seq. 
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ments, Sir C. Bell gives a reason for their performance which, in 
point of fact, amounts to the assertion that they were absolutely 
necessary in the case of his own discoveries, and will be so in 
those of other physiologists. He states that he found himself 
unable, except by their aid, to prove his deductions from anatomy 
to the satisfaction of other minds ; and what, wc may ask, is the 
value of a discovery unless it can be made plain to others besides 
the discoverer ? And yet, in the case before us, it is clear to 
the most limited intelligence, that by experiment alone could 
Bells deductions from anatomy be proved. He had examined the 
spinal cord, and he found two distinct roots to each nerve, and 
these roots entering the spinal cord in two distinct places. The 
nerves themselves, too, having two distinct endowments, those of 
sensation and motion. He felt no doubt, that of the two roots 
each subserved one of these faculties. But such a conclusion as 
this could never have been raised above the region of mere hypo- 
thesis otherwise than by experiment. It was open lo any other 
anatomist to maintain any other imaginable view as to the func- 
tions of the two roots ; as, for instance, that they were intended 
by nature merely a||a measure of precaution, that in case of the 
destruction of one, the powers of the nerve trunk might still be 
exercised by means of the other ; or that one root was intended 
to exercise an influence upon the nutrition of the nerve itself, 
while its special powers resided in the other, or any other hypo- 
thesis of the kind. But when the experiment had been tried, 
when it had been shown that upon dividing the anterior roots of 
the nerves of a limb in a living animal, its power of motion was 
lost while the capacity of sensation remained, and vice versa ; when 
these had been repeated upon several different animals, always 
with the same result, then, and not till then, the discovery became 
a real discovery ; thus, and thus alone was made the greatest ad- 
vance in our knowledge of physiology which has been achieved 
since the days of Harvey. But the history of physiology will cany 
us yet one step further in this matter. Bell, as we have seen, was 
sparing of experiment, and delighted in deductions from that ' 
minute and careful anatomical investigation of which be was so 
great a master. He found that he could trace all the anterior or 
motor roots of the spinal nerves into a distinct double tract of nerve- 
matter forming the front portion of the spinal cord, and well 
known to anatomists as its “ anterior columns,” and the posterior 
or sensory roots, similarly into the middle or lateral columns of 
the spinal cord. These columns he traced up into the brain, and 
concluded that the anterior ones were the channels of motor 
power, or of the orders of the will, so to speak, and the lateral 
the channels by which sensory impressions are conveyed to the 
brain itself. Now, more legitimate deductions from anatomy 
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than these two it is not easy to conceive. It was admitted on 
all hands that in the brain is the seat of sensation and of voli- 
tion ; it W’as proved to demonstration that the anterior nerve- 
roots subserve the purposes of voluntary motion, and the poste- 
rior those of sensation, and the anterior and middle columns of 
the cord seemed to supply the exact link wanting to complete the 
chain of evidence, and to enable us approximately to comprehend 
the marvellous apparatus by which our minds are brought into 
relation with the external world around us. 

It is to be noted, however, before proceeding further, that 
the view of the connection of the nerve roots with the cord and 
through it with the brain, which we have just described as being 
held by Sir Charles Bell, was only that at which he finally ar- 
rived. He had previously believed that the posterior roots of 
the nerves were connected, not with the middle columns of the 
spinal cord, but with another distinct tract of nerve-matter called 
the posterior columns. This opinion was afterwards maintained 
by the distinguished French physiologist M. Longet, and, what 
is somewhat remarkable, continued to be popularly represented 
as the theory of Sir Charles Bell long after Iw had himself given 
it up in favour of that above described. 

The fact, then, that different physiologists were thus at variance 
upon a point of anatomical fact, viz., whether the posterior roots 
of the spinal nerves are connected with the posterior or with the 
lateral columns of the spinal cord, is of itself sufficient to show 
that anatomy alone is quite incompetent of itself to lead us to 
satisfactory conclusions in regard to the physiology of the ner- 
vous system ; and this becomes all the more obvious when we 
discover, as we pursue the history of this branch of science, that 
later and more minute observers, such as Stilling, Lockhart- 
Clarke, and Schroeder Van der Kolk, have ascertained that the 
posterior nerve roots are not directly connected with either of 
these parts of the spinal cord, but with another portion, viz., the 
grey-coloured nerve-matter which exists in the centre of all the 
columns. The whole question of their connection is, in truth, 
one of extreme difficulty and intricacy, and is yet far from being 
satisfactorily solved ; and did we depend upon anatomy alone 
for our knowledge of nervous physiology, it is hardly an exagge- 
ration to say that there would have been till very recently almost 
as much to be said for any one of the three views now enumerated 
as for any other. But exactly at the point at which anatomy becomes 
helpless vivisection steps in, and in a very great degree clears up 
the difficulty. There is certainly no living physiologist, probably 
none since the days of Bell himself, to whom this branch of 
science is so deeply indebted as to Dr. Brown-Sdquard. Yet it 
is as an experimenter — a vivisector, if you will — that he is chiefly 
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known to fame. He has shown conclusively, amongst other 
facts most important to the advancement of physiological science^ 
that the views of Bell and Longet upon the subject of the course 
of sensory impressions in the spinal cord, are alike untenable, and 
that they in reality pass from the posterior roots to the brain 
itself, mainly by the instrumentality of the grey matter of the 
spinal cord. This he has done chiefly by means of an extensive 
series of experiments upon living animals.* 

It is quite true, indeed, that Dr. Brown-S^quard’s conclusions 
are not based upon experiment alone ; they derive important 
support from a careful record of cases of disease, of which the 
symptoms were accurately observed during life, and the morbid 
appearances noted after death ; but it is by means of the experi- 
ments alone that the diseases could be interpreted. Cases of 
disease have been occurring and being recorded for generations 
and centuries, but they could not, and as a matter of fact have 
not, led us to the point at which we now stand in our knowledge 
of physiology. Those who are familiar with the symptoms of 
disease and with the traces which it leaves upon the bod}- after 
death, know only too well the disproportion which exists between 
them, and feel only too keenly the necessity which exists for a know- 
ledge of physiology — a knowledge, that is, of the natural functions 
as well as natural structures of the organs in health, as the only pos- 
sible foundation for a rational knowledge of disease, and for that 
scientific treatment of it to which it is the object of all but mere 
empirics ultimately to attain. We have been compelled, in the 
discussion of this portion of our subject, to enter into somewhat 
more technical details than we could have wished ; but this was 
rendered necessary, in order to demonstrate, not from any merely 
theoretical instance, but from actual facts in the recent history 
of science, a proposition which we believe is admitted by almost 
every one who is practically acquainted with physiology and in 
any way engaged in advancing its boundaries, viz., this : that 
there are three different methods by which physiological know- 
ledge can be pursued, viz., by anatomical and chemical investi- 
gation, by observation of diseases, and by physiological experi- 
ment ; and that, in so complicated and difficult a science, we 
cannot afford to discard anyone of these methods; on the contrary, 
we can only hope for any considerable advance by persistently 
working at all the three ; and it is only in those cases in which 
discoveries arrived at by one method are corroborated by evidence 
afforded by the others that real and substantial advances have 
been made. We have thus seen that there are certain instances, 
at least, in which science has attained to its present position 

* See his Lcct. on Phys. &c., of Nervous System, delivered at the 
Royal College of Surgeons, 1858. 
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partly by the help of vivisection, and in which it is not easy to 
see how it could have done so without that help. It is obvious 
that legal investigations in cases of poisoning could not be pro- 
perly conducted without experiments upon animals ; and in re- 
gard to Sir G. Beirs discoveries iij the physiology of the nervous 
system, it has been shown, (1) that they could not have been 
proved without experiment ; (2) that certain errors into which 
their discoverer fell werfe due to his very sparing use of vivisec- 
tion ; and (3) that later physiologists have been enabled to cor- 
rect these very errors, because they have not been equally sparing 
in its use. It is needless to multiply examples, or we might cite 
farther the cases referred to by Professor Kolleston in his address 
to the Physiological Subsection of tlie British Association, deli- 
vored at the meeting of 1863; of the researches of Drs. Brown- 
Sequard, Pavy, and McDonald, upon the subject of epilepsy and 
diabetes, as showing how in certain instances the knowledge 
gained by vivisection can be applied directly to the benefit of the 
human race. These diseases are two of the most terrible evils 
which afflict humanity, and anything which enables us to combat 
them to advantage is no mere addition to theoretical know- 
ledge, but a relief of the direst and most hopeless forms of human, 
misery, and so far surely worth the infliction of some amount of 
pain upon the lower creatures. 

“ Vivisection,” says Professor Rollestoii, “ produces a certain amoimt 
of pain ; but is this pain, voluntarily and ol‘ deliberate purpose produced 
in a few laboratories, greater in amount, in intensity, in duration, than 
the mental pain, moral distress, and bodily agony endured in many a 
cottage and many a palace by the victims of the very two diseases 
which in these last years vivisection has most assisted mtdicine to 
combat ? 

We arrive thus, however unwillingly, at the conclusion that 
vivisection is necessary for the general purposes of science ; and 
if, as we most undoubtingly believe, the advancement of science, 
and more especially of physiology, is of very great importance 
to the interests of mankind, it follows that vivisection must be 
permitted to go on." It is doubtless a sorry necessity, but not 
on that account to be ignored. 

We come, in the next place, to speak of the limitations under 
which vivisection should be carried on, and the means which are 
to be used to mitigate its severities ; and in so doing, we hope 
to be able both to meet some of the objections commonly made 
to its practice, and to clear up some of the misconceptions which 
are cuiTent upon the subject. And here, we cannot probably 
better convey what we believe to be the true and the really 
humane doctrine upon this matter, than by adopting the senti- 
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mcnts expressed by Professor Eolleston in his address above 
referred to. The Professor there* reminds his hearers, firstly, 
that in a large number of vivisections, the very first step of 
the experiment destroys the life of the animal, and that more 
quickly and less painfully th^n is the case where animals are 
killed by the butcher or the sportsman ; and, secondly, that 
where such is not the case, in a very large number of instances 
chloroform, or some other anaesthetic, can be and is employed, and 
the pain of the operation thus avoided. The cases, therefore, 
in which really painful vivisection is necessary for the advance- 
ment of science are thus reduced to a minimum, and consist 
almost exclusively of those in which the subject-matter of the 
investigation is the physiology of the nervous system. In these 
instances, such experiments are, as we have shown, sometimes 
indispensable ; but we will proceed further to show that such 
cases arise but comparatively seldom, and ought to be restricted 
within very narrow limits. There is a sense in which the words 
above quoted from Sir Chas. Bell, that ‘^experiment or vivi- 
section has never been the means of disoover}^"’ are quite 
indisputable, and it is, we think, this sense which he must have 
intended to convey, viz., that the only fitting use of vivisection 
is for the purpose of proof and confirmation of a discovery other- 
wise arrived at ; and that it is no more scientifically reasonable 
than it is morally justifiable to perform a number of experiments 
upon animals without a sufficient guide derived from previous 
investigation, and, in fact, without a clear and definite end in 
viewl For instance, if Sir C. Bell himself had hegv/n, his inves- 
tigations with vivisection, he would never in all probability have 
made the discoveries which raised him to the very first rank 
amongst physiologists. In so complicated and delicate a piece 
of mechanism as the animal body, one, too, in which the separate 
parts are so dependent upon each other and upon the harmonious 
action of the whole, for the power of duly performing their own 
offices, it is in the highest degree unreasonable to attempt to 
remove one organ or set of organs in order to learn, by the effect 
of such remov^, what the functions of those organs are, until, by 
a long and cai*eful course of observation during the action of 
the machine (i.e., during life), and of examination of the parts 
when inactive (i.6., after death), the experimenter has learned as 
far as possible what are the relations of the parts which he pro- 
poses to remove to the other parts, and to the organism as a whole. 

Again, it may be further safely asserted, and in this we know 
that we are but repeating the opinion of distinguished living 
physiologists, that the work of vivisectiou in the matter, at any 
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rate of the nervous system, is in gi*eat part already completed. 
We know now, thanks to the labours of a few great discoverers, 
the cardinal points in nervous physiology, and beyond such 
points it may well be doubted whether vivisection can ever 
carry us. Even the most skilful operator can never be sure of the 
exact distance to which his knife penetrates, and the extent and 
violence of the operation required before the brain or the spinal 
column of a living animal can be brought within reach of the 
knife at all is such as utterly to do away with anything like minute 
accuracy of experiment.* Even Dr. Brown- Sdquard, himself the 
very prince of experimenters, says on this subject : — 

“ I must say that it is impossible to know while we make a section 
of parts of the spinal cord what is the precise depth of the injury ; it 
is mere guesswork. But if we study well the phenomena, and then, 
after having killed the animal, if we put the spinal cord in alcohol we 
render it hard, and we can ascertain what is the extent of the in- 
cision.” 

By minute we mean therefore microscopical accuracy, and we 
repeat that it is impossible by vivisectional experiment to know 
which microscopical elements of the nervous tissues of the animal 
we destroy. But anyone who is acquainted with the present 
position of physiology is aware that it is upon questions of the 
minute structure and arrangement of the elements of the nervous 
tissues that the points most in dispute amongst physiologists now 
rest, questions therefore which it is quite beyond the province of 
vivisection to decide. Hence experiments of a really painful 
character can be required only in exceptional cases, and need be 
performed, indeed can be properly performed, only by experienced 
physiologists engaged in original researches designed to extend 
the boundaries of their science. It is true, indeed, that a ques- 
tion may be and has been raised, as to how far it is necessary or 
expedient to demonstrate to students the main facts in the 
physiology of the nervous system by means of vivisection. To 
this question we have no hesitation in answering that such a 
proceeding is in no case necessary, and therefore in no case justi- 
fiable. Those facts could, no doubt, as we have shown above, 
be originally proved to the satisfaction of physiologists only by 
means of vivisection, but when they have become admitted and 
received, there is no need to prove them over and over again to 
every successive class of students. It is true that the sight of 
some of the effects — for instance, of a section of some part of the 
spinal cord in a living animal — is likely to impress the physio- 
logy of that organ upon a student^s mind much more forcibly 
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than is the mere dissection of it after death, and the reading 
or being lectured upon the functions of its different parts ; but 
there does not seem to be any reason why it should be necessary 
to bring this particular portion of physiology directly under his 
eyes any more than many others, which, as a fact, nobody ever 
attempts to demonstrate to students in a similar way — such, for 
instance, as the functions of the kidneys or the salivary glands. 
It is indeed very much less necessary, inasmuch as but few 
students can carefully attend on the practice of a large hospital 
for a single year without seeing cases of disease or injury which 
will serve the purpose of demonstration perfectly well. Such 
cases might be, as we have said above, quite insufficient 
to establish any physiological doctrine not otherwise demon- 
strated, and yet suffice perfectly to illustrate it when once proved 
and admitted. If experiments could be performed without pain 
to their subjects, it might be the teachers duty to perform 
them before his class ; but since such is not the case, the mere 
purpose of proving to students doctrines which it is their busi- 
ness as students not to judge of, but rather to learn and under- 
stand, and which can be perfectly well understood without any 
such experiments, cannot be considered an adequate reason for 
their performaflce. But there is a further reason also why ex- 
periments should not be performed for the instruction of classes 
of medical students. As a rule, they require not only great skill 
on the part of their performer, but also a large expenditure of 
patience and of time ; though there is about them a certain 
degree of morbid excitement, they are, as a rule, both repulsive 
and tedious. A course of physiological lectures, if illustrated 
by means of experiments, would certainly occupy much more 
time than one not so illustrated, and the requirements now 
made of medical students during their three or four vears' course 
of professional study are such that any additional calls upon 
their time, especially for the purposes of those subjects which 
are but indirectly useful to them in their future practice, is very 
much to be deprecated. It is quite impossible, and happily quite 
unnecesi^ry, to make the great body of medical practitioners 
accomplished physiologists, and no one who does not aspire to 
become an accomplished physiologist has any need whatever either 
to perform or to witness vivisection. And it is faardlv necessary 
to say, that when either performed or witnessed without neces- 
sity, they are entirely without advantage, and do but tend to 
demoralize those who are engaged in wem. In speaking thus, 
we do not intend to confine the remark to experiments on the 
nervous system. For though it is true that these only are neces- 
sarily painful, yet the fact of witnessing such vivisections as only 
apparently give pain can have nothing but* an ill effect upon the 
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mind of the spectators, unless they be performed for a good and 
sufScient purpose, and one, moreover, in prosecutipn of which all 
the persons engaged are thoroughly in earnest. We may find here 
a reason why there is a wide distinction between the per- 
formance of vivisection by a physiologist in his laboratory, with 
merely the one or two assistants who may be necessary, and 
who will be in most cases persons themselves engaged in similar 
investigations, and their performance by a professor for the in- 
struction of his class; in the former case, all the persons con- 
cerned are thoroughly in earnest, they are engaged in their busi- 
ness, and, in fact, their duty ; in the latter, however intent on 
labour and duty the professor himself may be, a large proportion 
of his class will be the merest dilettanti, and the effect upon 
their minds will be about as elevating as is that of witnessing 
an execution upon those who habitually attend such spec- 
tacles. 

We must conclude, then, upon a review of the whole question, 
that vivisections are not justifiable for the mere instruction of 
ordinary students ; that they should be performed only by accom- 
plished physiologists ; that when performed by them they need 
be of a painful character only when the nervous system is the 
subject of inve.stigation ; and finally, that, even fn this last case, 
in the present position of physiological science, vivisections are 
but very seldom necessary. It thus becomes clear that the limits 
within which vivisection ought to be permitted are the narrowest 
possible ; and it remains to consider only what means should be 
used in order to restrain its practice within those limits. Now, in 
this country and at the present time, there are two means by which 
the actions of individuals are restrained within the lx)undaries 
necessary for the preservation of public morality : one Ls law as 
expressed in Acts of Parliament ; the other is* that iinw'ritten 
law, which is of greater force than any Act of Palliament, and 
which has power in regions which no Act of Parliament can 
reach, viz., enlightoied public opinion. We do not hesitate to say 
that it is to the latter that we must look for the enforcement of 
a due moderatkm in the matter now before ua This might pro- 
bably be shown without even taking into consideration the intense 
antip^hy entertained by most Englishmen towards over legisla- 
tion in all forms. Yet this is not a consideration to be over- 
looked. Let any one consider the number and magnitude of the 
evils which this very antipathy persuades Englishmen to endure, 
and he will be able to jud^ in some nteasure how formidable an 
obstacle it would place m the way of any legislation which 
should {woppse to namper in any wot the actions of scientific 
men in the nursuit of knowledge. If Ei^g^liahmen are unwilling, 
as they unooubtedljf are, to interfm by legislation with the 
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liberty of the subject to perform actions which can admit of no 
defence of any kind, much more are they likely to decline to 
interfere with the liberty of a small class of men, whose actions, 
whether good or not, are at least capable of apology, and are not 
thrust obtrusively before the public eye. But quite apart from 
the general dislike of meddling legislation, there is among all 
classes in this country, and more particularly among the better 
educated of the middle classes, a strong special feeling in favour 
of the prosecution of physical science, and against any inter- 
ference with its professors. If there is any one thing in which 
the mass of educated, and even half-educated, Englishmen un- 
doubtingly believe, it is the connection of their material pro- 
sperity with the progress of science, and though many of them 
have scarcely shaken off the old mediaeval hbrror of anatomy 
and anatomists, yet they would, we believe, be very slow to put 
any new obstacle in the way even of these unpopular branches of 
knowledge. The lessons, moreover, of history are not entirely 
thrown away ; and one of these lessons most undoubtedly is the 
utter futility, as well as the impolicy, of putting legislative 
restraints upon the progress of knowledge. If we except^ 
perhaps, the last half century, it may well be doubted whether 
the study of anatomy was ever so enthusiastically pursued as in 
times when its cultivation was attended with positive personal 
danger ; and iu days, which some now alive may remember, the 
necessity of body-snatching," as it was vulgarly called, stimu- 
lated, much more than it hindered, the practice of post-rtioHem 
examinations. How greatly the feeling of the masses on such 
subjects has changed of late years is well known to medical 
men, to most of whom it has no doubt happened, as in several 
instances which have come under our o\^n knowledge, that after 
the fatal terodnation of an uncommon case of disease, even 
among working people, the first suggestion that the body should 
be examined has come from the friends of the deceased. 

In the earlier part of this paper, we have laid it down as a 
principle to be observed iu judging of the questions before us, 
that we must take into our consideration the grade of existing 
civilization, that is to say, the general habits of society, as they 
respect the relation subsisting between man and ilae lower 
animals ; and with a few remarks upon this subject, as it affects 
the desirability of legislation on the subject of vivisection, we . 
will conclude the present essay. 

The suffering inflicted in physiological experiments, we must 
once more remind our readers, is at least not wantonly inflicted. 
It is, at least, not inflicted causelessly or carelessly, or as a mere 
matter of convenience or amusement, but deliberately for a set 
.purpose, and as part of a toilsome and generally iU-rewarded 
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course of study, and by a small class of men who, as a rule, are 
certainly not deficient either in humanity or enlightenment. 
The physiologist, in this country at least, is generally also a 
physician or a surgeon, who spends a considerable portion both 
of'his time and his labour in the unrequited service of the^poor 
and suffering. Let us see whether the same can be said 6i the 
sufferings endured by the lower animals at the hands of other 
classes of mankind : we omit the stock instances of cruelty — the 
crimping of fish, the skinning of eels, and many similar customs; 
merely remarking that, though we believe nobody defends them, 
yet nobody thinks it worth his while to go cut of his way to attempt 
to abolish them. But we are confident that any man who will use 
his eyes and his ^understanding as he goes about the world, will 
find that, as a rxile^ the relation subsisting between man and 
the lower animals is simply that of cruel oppression on the one 
hand, and helpless suffering on the other ; or, more correctly 
speaking, that the welfare of the animal creation is simply not 
taken into account by the major part of mankind, when brought 
into relation with it. Of course, exceptional instances in plenty 
will occur to the mind of any educated man, and on the first 
view, as he calls to mind chiefly his own friends and their con- 
duct towards their domestic animals, he may be disposed to 
repudiate the charge as too sweeping ; but, we believe, a little 
further consideration will convince him that it is not so. Sights, 
to which we have been accustomed all our lives, do not awaken 
any special associations in our minds until we come to look at 
them from a special point of view. Let any man go into a 
market or a fair, in almost any town in England, and he will 
soon see that the one matter considered is the convenience of 
the buyers and sellers, and that the comfort and even the freedom 
from torment of the animals exposed for sale, dcfes not seem to 
enter into consideration in the slightest degree. In one corner 
he may see a drove of Welsh or Irish ponies driven together in 
a mass, while one fellow cracks a long whip about the drove in 
all directions, and crams the frightened and half-starved creatures 
into a space so small that it is matter of wonder that any of 
them come out with whole limbs, and another seizes on one 
unfortunate brute that is to be shown to a customer, drags about 
its mouth, and kicks and drives it hither and thither, precisely 
as if it were a machine quite incapable of feeling. In another 
direction he may see a lierd of oxen goaded into pens, in which 
all movement is impossible, and standing sweltering in the heat 
of an August sun, .with bloodshot eyes and sore feet, and 
lips clogged with mucous, and suffering ail the agonies of 
unslaked thirst. He may leavea the fair in disgust, or 
more probably because he has finished his business and wants 
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to get home to dinner, and as he drives along he will pass 
cart after cart containing two or three, or half a dozen, 
wretched calves, placed on their backs, with their feet tied tightly 
together with cords, and their heads hanging over the tail-board 
of the cart ; and he may, if it so please him, reflect upon the 
almost unspeakable agony which is implied in the forcible reten- 
tion of one position, and that an unnatural and painful one, for 
many hours in succession. Such examples crowd upon the 
memory upon the very slightest consideration of the subject, and 
we have even now said nothing of the fate of costermongers* 
donkeys, or of the methods employed by butchers for destroying 
life — though on the latter subject tliere is plenty to be said— or 
of a hundred other matters of the kind. But to take an appa- 
rently milder instance ; let any of our readers reflect, the next 
time his convenience compels him to hurry to a railway station, 
as he hears the swish, swish, thwack, thwack, of the cabman’s 
whip, in relation to how much bodily pain that must stand, when 
it hardly serves to force along the aching limbs and half-filled 
stomach of the unhappy horse at the rate of some six or seven 
miles per hour, and he will perceive how very slight account we 
mostly take in the commonest transactions of life of mere 
animal suffering. We do not say that these things are as they 
should be, nor do we even assert that some of them, at least, 
might not well be checked by legislative enactment ; we merely 
bring them forward in this place, in order to show how conti- 
nually the ordinary machinery of our lives produces animal suf- 
fering, and how much of this is brought about from mere wan- 
tonness or as a mere matter of convenience, and how, for the 
most part, in our present sti^e of civilization, we are habitually 
indifferent to it. 

There is, howdver, one other custom, or class of customs, which 
w looked upon as peculiarly English, to which we must refer in 
illustration of this matter, viz., sporting and game preserving. 
Fox-hunting, the first of English Held sports, is certainly also 
the least cruel, and may probably with justice be acquitted of the 
charge of cruelty altogether. For while no one who has had any 
experience of it can doubt the correctness of the old huntsman’s 
opinion, that the horses and the dogs like the sport as well as 
the gentlemen,’" there is some reason to hope, if the principles 
laid down by Mr. Rowell be correct, that the fox, if he does not 
like it too,” has at least no very valid reason to object to it, 
inasmuch as it is almost the only way in which, in the present 
day, he can meet his inevitable death, in what Mr. Rowell has 
shown to be the most natural and least painful manner. The 
only cruelty therefore remaining is the constructive cruelty of 
preserving foxes for the purpose of the chase. Horse-racing 
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occupies a somewhat more exceptionable position, since it is hard 
to justify the severe and cruel punishment so often inflicted on 
horses towards the end of a race. But whether this can be defend^ 
or not is a matter of little importance ; for most undoubtedly the 
typical form in which the modern English spol'ting instinct deve- 
lops itself, at least among the wealthier classes, is that of shooting ; 
and the cruelty of shooting cannot well be questioned. The birds 
that are shot and bagged are killed out of hand, and it makes but 
little dilFerence for our present purpose, if an animal is to be killed 
for the table, whether it is shot as it flies over a stubble-field or 
has its neck wrung in a farmyard ; but not all the birds that are 
shot, it must be remembered, are bagged. There are birds with 
broken legs and broken wing-bones, which flutter down into the 
cover, and which the retriever fails to find. And what is the con- 
dition of these ? Why, they may be picked up, as we arc told by 
sportsmen, days and days after they have been shot, and you may 
find the broken limbs in every stage of inflammation, swollen 
and red, and tender and suppurating, and the animal dragging 
itself about with what limbs it has remaining, and sufl'ering all 
the time the additional agony of starvation — an agony probably 
in its case much more severe than that arising from its wounds. 
It is to be observed, too, that by keeping down, as we commonly 
do, all beasts of prey in our woods, except, perhaps, an occasional 
fox, we deprive the wounded creatures, in most cases, of their 
rightful refuge in a natural and merciful death. The case of a 
winged bird is, in fact, precisely that of an animal submitted to 
vivisection without any provision being made either for the 
extinction of sensibility during the process or of life at its termina- 
tion ; except, indeed, that in the one case the experiment is made 
carefully and for a definite aud useful purpose, in the otlier care- 
lessly and for sport ; the one is performed perhaps once, where the 
other occurs a thousand times. 

Now, we do not intend from all this to proceed to the conclu- 
sion that it is expedient, or even desirable, that we should imme- 
diately make an attempt to put down the cruelty of shooting and 
gamekeeping by legislation ; but we do consider that even this 
hasty and imperfect survey of facts is sufficient to show that, 
whether rightly or wrongly, it is not the habit of our present age 
to put the sufferings of the lower animals into serious competition 
with the convenience, or even with the pleasure^ of mankind ; 
and that wliile for these purposes suffering is inflicted habitually 
and as it were wholesale, and without care or check, by all classes 
of men, gentle and simple alike, it would be the very height of 
absurdity to endeavour to check by legislative enactment its in- 
ffi^on by a small class of enlightened and laborious men by whom 
it is practised but rarely, and even then not wantonly or for amuse- 
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ment, but with care and pains, and for no less a purpose than to 
extend the empire of human knowledge, and to diminish the 
ipiount of human suffering. Surely, to make any such attempt 
were indeed to begin our reforms at the wrong end of our social 
system, to strain at a gnat after swallowing innumerable calmels. 




Art. VI. — The Polish Insurrection of 1863. 

The Private History of a Polish Insurrection. From official 
and unojficial Sources. By H. SuTHEJiLAM) Edwards, late 
CoiTcspondent of the Times in Pohiiul. London : 

T he insurrection which ended so disastrously not quite two 
years ago has left the Polish question as far from a solu- 
tion as ever. Though for the moment thoroughly subdued, the 
Poles show no disposition to be reconciled to their conquerors, 
and the next European complication will doubtless raise in them 
new hopes and again call the attention of the world to their 
patriotism and their wrongs. Their political condition is, 
indeed, so entirely exceptional, and so intimately connected 
with the distribution of power on the Continent, that it is 
scarcely possible to conceive of any great political convulsion 
taking j)lace in Europe in which they would be not more or less 
directly concerned. The position of their country, divided poli- 
tically between the great monarchies of the North, yet as much 
united in customs, language, and national feeling as in the most 
prosperous days of its independence, is in itself an anomaly, and 
cannot be regarded otherwise than as a provisional and abnormal 
state of things, maintained by sheer violence, and therefore cer- 
tain to be disturbed by the timt modification of the forces which 
alone uphold it. Nor is it easy to see how the conditions of tJie 
Polish problem can under present circumstances be altered. The 
title of ** the most unfortunate of nations'" which has been given 
to Poland ill describes the peculiarity which distinguishes her 
from the other nations of Europe. If the Poles had had nothing 
but misfortune to complain of, we should have heard the last of 
them long ago. It is not because she is the most unfortunate 
but because she is the most wronged of the European nation^ 
that Poland has persisted for nearly a century in rejecting the 
rule of the foreigner and keeping open her ^‘question" for the 
teiTor of despots and the vexation of diplomatists. No nation in 
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history with anything like so long and glorious an independent 
existenqe has been treated with such indignity, or seen the rights 
conferred upon it by charters and treaties so unscrupulous)^ 
violated ; and, in a patriotic and high-spirited race like the Poles, 
the sense of such wrongs must always keep alive the desire of 
independence, however hopeless it may appear. 

Among the many insurrections by means of which the Poles 
have striven to extricate themselves from their intolerable posi- 
tion, the last has certainly been the most important in its bear- 
ings on European politics and the most significant in its results. 
Its rise and progress, however, were involved in so much 
mystery, that very vague ideas regarding it prevailed at the 
time, not only among the general public, but also among the 
statesmen whose business it was to inform themselves of the real 
facts of the case, and whose mistakes exposed us to the alterna- 
tive of war or humiliation. The mendacious telegrams and 
biassed pamphlets and newspaper articles published by the parti- 
sans of both sides of course only added to the confusion already 
existing in the public mind. According to the writers of the school 
of the Opinion Rationale, Poland was a nation of heroes, who 
had risen as one man, from the Dnieper to the Vistula, to expel the 
Russians from their country; a national army of 92,000 men, 
completely equipped, and recruited from all classes, had been 
levied to do the patriotic work, and peasants as well as nobles in all 
parts of the country strictly obeyed the orders of the National 
Government. The friends of Russia, on the other hand, never 
tire of telling us* that Poland is not a nation at all, that the in- 
surgents were a set of cowards and vagabonds, that the peasants 
ardently desire to be incorporated with Russia, and that the 
insurrection was the work of a dissolute and reactionist nobility, 
who strove to interest Europe in the sufferings of an imaginary 
Poland in order to free themselves from the civilising influence 
of Russia, and enable them to bring back their country to the 
state of misery and ignorance in which it was before its partition. 
It is refreshing to turn from these extravagant vagaries of a 
blind partii^nship to the lucid and singularly conscientious and 
impartial work of Mr. Edwards. The peculiar value of his book 
consists in the spirit of fairness and moderation in which it is 
written, and his evident anxiety to represent the origin and 
nature of the insurrection in their true light His visits to the 
country, both before and during the struggle,^ enabled him to 
study the question on the spot, and he has done this with an 
amount of care and discrimination which is very seldom to be 

* See ** Situation de la Pologne.” Par L. Moller. Paris : ] 865 ; and 

** Plus de Pologne.'* Par Lucien Fouque. Paris : 1865. 
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henceforth to depend upon a small steam-launch brought from 
England in three sections on the deck of the Pearl, and which 
was christened Ma-Rohert, after Mrs. Livingstone, whom the 
natives formerly styled, Ma-rnother of her eldest son.*^ Here 
part of the expedition was employed in carrying the goods up 
to Shupanga and Senna, the rest remaining on the island from 
the 18th of June to the 13th of August. Fever now began 
to touch some of them, while others found time to gi*umble for 
Sunday rest and full meal hours, which draws from Dr. Living- 
stone the very sensible remark: — “It is a pity some people 
cannot see that the true and honest discharge of the common 
duties of every-day life is Divine service.*" On nearing Mazaro 
they found the country in a state of disturbance, the Portuguese 
being at war with Mariano, a half-caste, a keen slave-hunter, send- 
ing out armed parties among the tribes of the North-east, and 
conveying the captives in chains to Quillimane, to his brother-in- 
law, who shipped them as “free"* emigrants to the French island of 
Bourbon. He seems to have been a rare scoundrel, who, for the 
purpose of creating terror, amused himself with spearing captives 
with his own hands, ^and is said on one occasion to have de- 
stroyed in this way forty unfortunates standing in a row before 
him. The party, coming into contact with a number of the 
well-armed “ rebels,** were at first sharply challenged, but on 
declaring themselves English were at once treated with great 
friendliness and respect. They soon after reached Mazaro, where 
a battle had been going on, while the crew were taking in wood 
at a distance of only a mile, of which they heard nothing, owing 
to a dense fog ; and on landing, to see some of his old Portuguese 
friends. Dr. Livingstone found himself in the midst of the 
wounded and slain. He was even exposed to some danger ; for 
the governor being ill of fever, and desirous of removal to 
Shupanga, he gave his arm to the sufferer just as the fight was 
resumed and the balls were beginning to whistle in all directions. 

The explorers now began to feel the full inconvenience of the 
villanous boat which had been constructed for fhem. Its furnaces 
were so bad that it required four hours to get up the steam, and 
caused a great loss of time in wood cutting. The pace of the Asth- 
matic, as she was nicknamed, was so slow that she could only 
keep pace with the heavy-laden canoes, and was easily outsped 
by the light ones. Being unable to get up to Senna on account 
of a shoal, they walked across the country, and niet on their way 
men armed with spears, bows, or muskets, and women carrying 
hoes on their way to work, all extremely civil, stepping aside, 
“ the men bowing and scraping, and the women, even with heavy 
loads on their heads, cuiAseying.” ‘'A curtsey,"* adds the Doctor, 
“from bare legs, is startling!"’ We should think so too; we 
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been glad of an insurrection in Poland, as a means of diverting 
the at^ntion of Bussia during their operations in the Crimea, 
they never seriously intended to give any support to such an 
insurrection, and that it was because this was the belief of the 
Poles, and not because there were a hundred thousand Russian 
soldiers in their country, that they determined not to risk 
embarking in an enterprise the failure of which would have 
been at least as disastrous to them as was that of the last 
insurrection. 

In order clearly to understand the state of feeling in Poland 
when the insurrection broke out, we must go back to the period 
of the accession of the present Emperor. When the news of 
the death of Nicholas reached Warsaw, every Pole felt as if an 
immense weight had been removed from his breast, and the 
reaction produced in the nation a buoyancy of spirits and a 
readiness to receive impressions which were the natural results 
of the removal of the grinding tyranny it had suffered for the 
last iive-and-twenty years. It was while the Poles were in the 
midst of this sort of mental intoxication that the news came of 
proposals having been made in their favour during the Paris 
Conference, and of a promise from Count Orloff to the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers that the Emperor would grant an 
amnesty and certain liberal reforms to Poland. Shortly after- 
wards the Emperor visited Warsaw, and the Poles, whose hopes 
had now risen to a pitch of feverish excitement, determined to 
give him a splendid reception. The greatest attentions were paid 
him during bis stay in the city, and a magnificent ball was given 
to him by the nobility ; but all the enthusiasm in his favour was 
chilled in a moment by the famous speech in which he informed 
the Poles that he would allow no dreams,*’ and that he would 
maintain what his father did. Mr. Edwards tells £C curious story 
apropos of this speech, which we do not remember to have 
seen before. It appears that during bis journey from Kieff to 
Warsaw, the Emperor called on Count Jezierski, the delegate 
from the Polish Diet who during the revolution of 1830 went 
to St. Petersburg with Prince Lubecki to propose to the 
Emperor Nicholas the union of the ancient provinces of Poland 
with the kingdom under a constitutional Government, as the 
only condition on which^ tlie Poles would consent to lay down 
their arms, and who, finding that the Emperor would accept no 
terms, afterwards recommended the Diet to yield, and was con- 
secjucntly looked upon as a traitor by the Poldl and as a friend 
by the Russian Government. What passed l^tween Alexander 
and the Count is not known, but it is said that the harsh words 
about the “dreams'* of the Poles, which the Emperor uttered, 
as if by an afterthought, at the end of a complimentary speech 
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to the nobles, seemed to be addressed especially to Jezierski. Mr. 
Edwards infers from this that, at the interview between the Em- 
peror and Jezierski, the latter renewed the proposal he had made 
to the Emperor Nicholas in 1830 ; and that it was to this proposal 
that Alexander alluded when he spoke of the dreams of the Poles, 
and of his determination to maintain what his father had esta« 
blished — i,e., the substitution of a Russian for a Polish adminis- 
tration in the Polish provinces incorporated with the Russian Em- 
pire. This is certainly the only intelligible explanation of the Em- 
peror’s conduct on this occasion, as, even if he had intended 
to maintain the cruel and tyrannical system of Nicholas (which 
his subsequent acts show he did not), there could have been no 
reason for brutally reminding the Poles of their past sufferings, 
treating their hopes of an amelioration of their condition as 
“ dreams,^’ and informing them that he would continue to per- 
secute and oppress them as his father did. At the same time, 
there can be no doubt that the Poles understood his words in 
this sense, and that such is their obvious meaning, whatever may 
have been the intention with which they were said. The dreams’' 
of Poland were at that time of a very vague character, and had 
not yet assumed the form of any definite demand or wish. All 
the Poles felt was that they had been cruelly ill-treated and 
trampled on ; that a new monarch, with a reputation for liberal 
intentions, was now their ruler ; and that there was a hope of 
their condition being considerably bettered, both politically and 
morally. At the bottom of these feelings was, of course, an 
ardent desire for national independence ; but every reasonable 
man in the country knew well that the time for the realisation 
of such a desire must be far distant, and that all that could be 
done in the meanwhile was to raise the material prosperity of 
the country and fit it for political life. This was the programme 
of Count Andrew Zamoyski; and for a time he had all the 
intelligence of the country with him. Had the Russian Govern- 
ment accepted the situation — ^had it strictly adhered to its own 
laws * and the reforms it introduced, allowing the Poles to take 
full advantage of the concessions made to them, but not to 
advance a step beyond the limit of what was granted them by 
the laws of the country — the insurrection, we are persuaded, 
would not have taken place, as the Government would have had 
the support of the only men who could have made it formidable ; 
and Russian Poland would now have presented a picture of 
quiet prosperity such as it has never shown since it came 
under foreign rule. Of course, directly an opportunity presented 
itself, the Poles would none the less have striven to regsdn their 

Tlic Poles resemble the Englkh aud the Amerioaus in their almost 
pedantic adhcreiico to law. “The country,” to use the language of the 
ollicial rej3ort on the condition of the kingdom of Poland presented to the 
Emperor iii March, 18G1, “ is radically imbued with the sense of law.” 
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independence ; but this result was inevitable, and was certainly 
not to be retarded or prevented by misgovernment and insult. 
The only alternative for Russia, while the Poles are under her 
rule (and they will do their best to escape from it in any case,) 
is either to keep them turbulent and discontented, at a vast 
expense of blood and money to herself, or to make them peace- 
ful and obedient subjects by the same means as are adopted by 
every civilized Government that wishes to secure the good-will 
of the people. Unfortunately, this was not the course taken by 
the Government of the Emperor Alexander. His first step was 
to grant an amnesty to the Polish exiles on his accession, which 
was saddled with the humiliating condition of ex;pressing repent- 
ance for the “ guilty error of fighting for one's country, and did 
not return to the exiles their confiscated estates, though it was 
doubtless a substantial benefit to the thousands of Poles who were 
wearing away their hopeless lives in Siberia. An act equally un- 
gracious, and far more galling to the national feeling, was the re- 
fusal of the Emperor, on his second visit toWarsaw with the Em- 
press in 1857, to receive any Polish lady not dressed in the Russian 
costume, or any Polish gentleman not in the Government ser- 
vice. The establishment of the Agricultural Society in 1858, 
and the replacement, in 1859, of the old system of conscription 
by designation by the French system of conscription by ballot, 
were two real and valuable reforms ; but their subsequent with- 
drawal by the Russian Government was felt by Poland the more 
deeply that they were so real and valuable. As for the material 
condition of the Poles, under the mild rule of Prince Gortchakoflf, 
it was, no doubt, considerably improved. Until the national 
demonstrations began there was no political persecution or 
yearly conscription, as in the days of Nicholas, and the price 
of foreign p^ports was reduced so low as to enable a large 
number of Poles to visit foreign countries. 

The era of “ demonstrations” began in October,'! 860, when the 
three northern sovereigns met — for the purpose, as was generally 
supposed, of renewing the Holy Alliance and plotting against 
France and the newly-liberated kingdom of Italy — in the capital 
of the country which their predecessors had dismembered. This 
proceeding naturally provoked the Poles to the utmost ; the prin- 
cipal Polish families left Warsaw, and the stay of the Emperor and 
his allies in that city was made so uncomfortable by numerous 
petty vexations got up by the inhabitants, that the ffites given on 
the occasion were suddenly broken off, and the monarchs returned 
prematurely to their respective capitals. This was another of 
the many instances of gratuitous insult offered to the Poles by 
their rulers, who seem to think that the best mode of extinguish- 
ing the feeling of nationality in Poland is to outrage it in every 
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possible way. It is a favourite and plausible argument of writers 
on the Russian side, that it is useless to grant any concessions to 
the Poles, as they only employ them for the purpose of achieving 
their independence, and that Russia cannot be expected to give 
up her share of Poland now, because she was perhaps not quite 
blameless in seizing it a hundred years ago ; but it is impossible 
to test this argument by practical experience, for Russia has never 
given the Poles an opportunity of becoming reconciled to her 
rule, but, on the contrary, has provoked them by constant insult 
to resist and detest her. It is not by insulting, but by paying 
the greatest respect to their feeling of nationality, that the 
Scotch have been turned into Englishmen, the Lithuanians into 
Poles, and the Norwegians into Swedes; and it is but natural 
that the Poles, with their unparalleled grievances and fiery pa- 
triotism, should bitterly resent such outrages to their nation from 
a race less civilized, and with a far shorter and less glorious his- 
tory than their own. The meeting of the three sovereigns in 
the Polish capital was so deeply felt, that it was determined to 
organize a series of patriotic demonstrations as a sort of protest 
against the conduct of the Government. On the 29th of Novem- 
ber, the anniversary of the outbreak which preceded the insur- 
rection of 1830, an immense procession paraded the streets of 
Warsaw, singing the national hymn ; and this demonstration was 
followed in the next few months by a great number of similar 
ones, until that of the 25th February, 1861, (the anniversary of 
the battle of Grochow,^) was dispersed by force. This procession 
was, like the others, composed of unarmed men, and it was 
stopped by the troops, who, finding that they could not approach 
the torch-bearers in the procession, who directed the flames of 
their torches towards the nostrils of the chargers, drew their 
swords and sabred many persons in the crowd. The atfair of 
the 27th February was still more serious. A funeral procession, 
passing along the chief street of the town on its way to the 
cemetery, was attacked by the Cossacks, apparently under the 
impression that it was another demonstration. As it did not 
break up, the Cossacks were called back and replaced by a de- 
tachment of infantry, who fired on the unarmed crowd without 
warning, and killed five men, whose bodies were taken charge of 
by the Poles, and carried in procession to the cemetery three days 
afterwards. The Government on this occasion appears to have 
lost all presence of mind, and it was so apprehensive of the con- 
sequences of its acts that for the moment it abdicated its func- 


* Grocliow is a town near Warsaw, where the Polish insurgents of 1830 
fought their first great battle, and gained their first great victory against the 
Russians. 
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tioDs, and left the city entirely in the hands of the Poles. The 
result showed that this confidence was not misplaced, for although 
the procession which followed the bodies of the victims was more 
than three miles long, the whole of the Polish population of 
Warsaw having joined in it, the proceedings passed off in the 
greatest tranquillity. 

It was during the above demonstrations, and especially after 
the massacres of February, that a revolutionary party began to 
organize itself in Warsaw. It so happened that these massacres 
followed immediately upon the resolutions passed by the Agri- 
cultural Society (20th February), with the object of making the 
peasants freeholders, and the moment was therefore thought ripe 
by Mieroslawski and the few adherents he then had in Warsaw 
to prepare for an insurrection, as the peasantry would be more 
likely to lake an interest in political matttirs, and to unite with 
the nobles in an armed movement, when they became landowners 
and citizens themselves. The plan of Mieroslawski was to carry 
out a gigantic propaganda in Russia and Poland, of which the 
instruments in Russia would be the Polish officers and civil func- 
tionaries, and in Poland the proprietors, the former spreading 
seditious and revolutionary opinions among the Russians, in order 
to produce a revolution, and the latter cultivating the good-will 
of the peasants, and filling them with patriotic sentiments, so as 
to make them ready to rise when the proper moment arrived. 
The sympathies of Europe were in the meantime to be enlisted 
by continual attacks on Russia in the press and by accounts of 
Russian atrocities, real or invented. ^Ihis plan, like its author, 
found few supporters in Poland, either at the time it ^vas con- 
ceived or subsequently. Some of Mieroslawski's adherents, in- 
deed, went even farther than Mieroslawski himself, for the} were 
too impatient to wait for the execution of hfs scheme, and con- 
ceived the mad project of beginning the insurrection on the day 
of the funeral of the five men shot in the massacre of the 27th 
of February. The fact that there was not the smallest disturb- 
ance on that day showed how little the ideas of those enthusiasts 
we;’e sliared by the people. The truth is, that at that time not 
only would the Poles as a body have nothing to do with Mieros- 
lawski’s plan — one part of which, as Mr. Edwards well observes, 
“could only have been carried out by a nation of scoundrels, 
another only by a nation of brave and generous men'* — but that 
they were not disposed to encourage or carry out any plan at all 
with the object of preparing an insurrection. If the Government 
had quietly but firmly taken its stand on its legal rights, making 
no opposition to harmless demonstrations, but severely punishing 
any iriraction of the law, it would not have been even then too 
late to obtain the respect, if not the support, of the Poles. But 
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the Government only irritated and strengthened the discontent 
which was already deepening into open hostility. The events of 
the 25th and 27th produced so profound an impression in Poland, 
that the whole nation went spontaneously* into mourning, and 
adopted all the outward tokens of deep and sincere grief. The 
unanimity,’^ says Mr. Edwards, “of all Poles capable of national 
feeling of any kind in presence of the acts of ferocity committed 
by the Russians was shown, not only in the adoption of mourn- 
ing, but also in the wearing of Polish mementoes, the abandon- 
ment of dancing and of public amusements of all kinds, and in 
the crowded attendance at the churches wherever a service was 
to be performed in honour of some Polish patriot, or in comrae- 
moratiop of some great day in the history of Poland. If all this 
was contrived by the men who aimed only at bringing about an 
appeal to arras, it was certainly contrived most cunningly.” This 
silent protest of the nation was worthily seconded by the conduct 
of those who acted as its representatives. Not only did the 
marshals of the nobility wait upon Prince Gortchakoff to protest 
against the violence of the troops, but eight members of the Polish 
Agricultural Society, together with the principal members of the 
municipality, the heads of the clergy of all denominations, and 
other notabilities of the capital, sent an address to the Emperor, 
exposing the grievances of the nation, but making no specific 
demand. “A country once on a level with the civilization of 
its Christian neighbours cannot,” so said the address, “grow 
morally or materially, so long as its church, its legislation, its 
public instruction, and its whole social organization are forcibly 
subjected to foreign innovation, and withdrawn from the national 
influence All confidence has ceased between the govern- 

ing and the governed ; repression, however violent, however ob- 
stinate, can never recall it.” This address w'as signed by the 
Archbishop of Warsaw, the President of the Evangelical Con- 
sistory, the Chief Habbi, and all the principal persons of Warsaw, 
besides a vast number of private persons of all classes, and from 
all parts of the country ; yet the Emperor, in his answer to this 
document, contemptuously described it as the petition “ of a few 
individuals,” and added that he ought to treat it as if it had 
never existed, but that, nevertheless, he would grant certain re- 
forms, the principal of which were the formation of a Polish 
Council of State and of elective district and municipal councils. 
The indignation produced among the Poles by this reply was still 
further increasi^d by the dissolution of the Agricultural Society — 
the body to which the people were accustomed to look as a sort 
of national representation, and which, from the moderation of its 
views and the high position of many of its members, would have 
been the least likely to act in factious opposition to the Govern- 

M 2 
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ment. The day after the dissolution, an immense crowd of per- 
sons proceeded to the house of Count Andrew Zamoyski, the 
president of the society, to protest against it, and the day after 
another crowd assembled in front of Prince Gortchakoflf s palace. 
On the first occasioh the troops did not interfere ; but on the 
second they made a deliberate attack on the people, which Mr. 
Edwards thus graphically describes : — 

“ The procession, after leaving the cemetery, made its way to the 
Sigism\]iid-square, and there stationed itself in front of the palace 
occupied by the Imperial Lieutenant. The national hymn was sung ; 
newspapers containing the Emperor’s reply to the Warsaw address 
were burned ; the crowd, summoned by several officers, and called 
upon and entreated by Prince Gortchakoff himself to withdraw, 
refused to move ; and, ultimately, when full warning had been 
given — but also when no act of violence had been committed — 
the Kussians fired upon the unarmed people, and from time to time 
renewed the slaughter until at last the square was evacuated. On 
this, as on so many other occasions of the same kind, the utmost forti- 
tude was displayed by the Poles. Very few left the square in ohedicnoe 
to the summons of the Russian officers. The vast majority knelt 
down, and sang the patriotic hymn. The leaders of the manifestations 
exhorted the timid to be firm, and here and there joined hands to 
prevent their departure. Some were actually attracted to the spot by 
the Brst discharge. Among others, a Jewish student named Lande 
joined the crowd after the firing had begun, and was rai.sing a wounded 
man from the ground when he was himself struck to the heart. Thus 
the people of Warsaw protested with terrible earnestness against the 
dominion of Russia in Poland.” 

It was about this time that a distinct difference of opinion 
began to manifest itself between the various parties in Poland. 
From the 2nd of March to the 7th of April (the day before the 
massacre above described) the city had been perfectly quiet, 
having been entirely given up to the Poles, and order having 
been preserved by the exertions of Polish special constables. 
The Emperor *8 reply to the address, however, and the dissolution 
of the Agricultural Society, added considerably to the numbers 
of those who thought that it was useless to negotiate with Russia 
any longer, and the result was that a regular system of passive 
resistance was entered upon. The great majority of this party 
(wjiich Mr. Edwards calls the party of action*'), though they 
aimed at ultimately bringing about a rising, were opposed to 
any precipitate measures, and wished to postpone the movement 
until a sufficient quantity of arms should be obtained, and the 
aid of the peasants secured by making them freeholders. The 
latter step had been already proposed by the Agricultural Society, 
which, however, had added to its proposal the recommendation 
that the landlord should be partly compensated for the loss of his 
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land by a series of yearly payments, made by the peasant for a 
certain number of years. The party of action, on the other hand, 
wished to relieve the peasant from making any payment at all to 
the landlord, whom it proposed to compensate out of the State 
treasury, after the country had recovered its independence. The 
other great party in Poland was the White or moderate party, 
chiefly consisting of the landowners, as the . Reds or democrats 
chiefly belonged to the class of workmen and small traders. It 
desired the independence of Poland as ardently as the Reds, 
but it was opposed to forcible measures, being of opinion that 
an insurrection at that -time would have no chance of success, 
and that the best course for the Poles to pursue was to improve 
the material condition of their country as much as possible, and 
take advantage of any concessions the Government might be 
disposed to make ; at the same time continuing to press the 
demand for a national administration for the whole of Russian 
Poland. These opinions were, in fact, those of the great majority 
of the country, until the Government strengthened the '‘Reds” 
by its policy of incessant provocation. Count Andrew Zamoyski, 
popularly known as “ Mr. Andrew,” was the chief of the moderate 
party, whose opinions he fully shared, and the influence which he 
possessed over the people of all classes was strikingly shown by 
the marvellous order and tranquillity with which tens of thou- 
sands of Poles followed the funeral procession of the victims of 
the massacre of the 27th of February, after he had given his 
word to the Government that the funeral should take place 
without disturbance. So great, indeed, was bis influence, that 
many believe that if he had been allowed to remain in Poland 
he would have prevented the insurrection, for both the Whites 
and Reds were agreed that the outbreak was premature, and 
the small party of revolutionists who originated it were at first 
its only supporters. 

The “reforms” introduced by the Russian Government in 
March, 1861, consisted of the following measures: — First, the 
department of ecclesiastical affairs was separated from that of 
the interior, and a commission of public worship and instruction 
was established — an administrative reform which was a mere 
matter of official convenience. Second, a Council of State, 
composed of Poles nominated by the Emperor, was instituted, 
whose function it was to deliberate privately on measures sub- 
mitted to it by the Government, but which had no power either 
of initiative or decision. Third, elective district and municipal 
councils were established, whose functions were also restricted 
to deliberation on matters laid before them by the Government 
commissioners. These concessions, which, it must be confessed, 
went but a very little way towards fulfilling the desire of the 
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country for a national representation, were nevertheless accepted 
by the Poles ; the only party that urged their rejection was 
the insignificant one of the revolutionists. The municipal 
elections took place in September, 1861, in perfect order, and 
most of the members chosen belonged to the moderate party ; 
yet the Government, with its usual perverseness, proclaimed 
Poland in a state of siege a fortnight afterwards, for the reason, 
among others, that persons hostile to the Russian authorities had 
been returned in the elections. Then came the siege of the 
churches by the soldiery on the anniversary of the death of 
Kosciuszko, when the congregations were^ shut up for eighteen 
hours without food, and afterwards marched off to the citadel. 
The popular indignation had now reached its highest pitch, and 
the two great parties organised themselves into political societies, 
with a common fund, a secret journal which was the organ of 
each, and directing committees. Mr. Edwards gives the following 
interesting account of the organisation of the two parties : — 

“ The organisation of the White i>arty was based on that of the late 
Agricultural Society. It had groups of members among the landed 
proprietors of every district in the kingdom, and its affairs were 
directed by a committee of three, sitting at Warsaw. This party had 
already considerable funds at its disposal, including the subscriptions 
received from the members of the Agricultural Society, the proceeds of 
various collections made after religious celebrations in the churches at 
Warsaw and in the provinces, as well as contributions from other 
sources. ... At their meeting of October 17, 1861, the extreme 
men of the party of action resolved to organise a National Committee, 
which was the origin of the ‘ Central National Committee,* which, 
after the appeal to arms, united with the directing committee of the 
moderate or White party, out of which combination the first 
‘ National Government * was formed. A plan was drawn up in 
writing, in which it was specified that the committee should be 
divided into three section.^? — one for the propagation of patriotic ideas, 
and for making known the general decisions of the committee ; a 
second for financial matters, and for the pre))aration of circulars and 
addresses • a third for enrolling and arming intending oomhataiits. 
Each ol‘ thescT sections w'as directed by a chief, to whom an assistant 
was attached, capable, if necessary, of replacing him. . . . When 

the formation of the National Cominitlee was first decided upon, the 
party of action, which tlie committee wa.s to rejn*e.sent, had only a sum 
of from five to six hundred pounds at its disposal. Of this, a little 
more than half had been collected after a religious service ordered by 
some g()vernment officials in memory Kjf tliose who fell in the 
ma.ssacres, and the remainder after two similar services ordered respec- 
tively by tlie association of liackney coach men and the association of 
house porters. The Polish insurrection of 1803 has been called an 
aristocratic movement ; hut tlsc porters and cab-drivers of W'arsaw 
wwe getting up subscriptions in furtherance of the insurrection atra 
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time when the prudent landed proprietors were doing all in their power 
to stop it.” 

The establishment of this secret committee naturally gave rise 
to a great many abuses, some of which, such as the assassinations, 
were universally deplored in the country. This was especially 
the case with regard to the attempt on the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, who was wounded by a misguided fanatic on the day after 
his arrival at Warsaw as the Emperors lieutenant (July 3, 1863). 
There can be no doubt that this appointment was made with the 
intention of conciliating the people ; but the excitement was 
already too great in the country for it to be pacified merely by 
the Emperor's brother coming to rule over it as viceroy. No 
reforms were introduced, or even promised, during the first two 
months of his government, the state of siege was maintained in 
all its rigour, a number of vexatious decrees about costume were 
issued, and the leaders of the national demonstrations were stig- 
matised in official proclamation, as “ a band of malefactors." At 
length, on the 27th of August, the Grand Duke issued a mani- 
festo, in which he .assured the Poles that he did not consider them 
responsible for the acts of an individual malefactor, and called 
upon them to support his Government. In consequence of this 
appeal, between 300 and 400 of the principal landed proprietors 
met at the Hotel de TEurope, and drew up an address, in which 
they stated that they did not refuse their support t6 the new in- 
stitutions given to the Kingdom, but strongly recommended 
their extension to the rest of Russian Poland — i.e?., the Polish 
provinces seized by Russia at the first, second, and third 
partitions. They further represented that the only mode 
of securing the loyal and cordial co-operation of the Poles 
with the Russian Government would be to unite the whole 
of Russian Poland under a Polish administration and with a 
constitution. It will be remarked here that the Poles had not 
yet finally broken with the Russian Government, since they 
offered to accept terms which were very far from the fulfilment 
of their desire for national independence, but, on ^e contrary, 
were rather calculated to prevent it, by opening tW door to a 
reconciliation with Russia. The danger to Russia of giving the 
Kingdom of Poland, even with its provinces, a constitution, would 
certainly not have been greater than that which already existed 
from the revolutionary organization which spread its ramifica- 
tions over the provinces as well as the Kingdom, and which would 
have been paralysed by the establishment of a national Polish 
government with the Emperor of Russia at its head as King of 
Poland. Even supposing that the organisation would have been 
maintaini'd after the cessation of all just cause of discontent, the 
Russian troops and police would have had quite as much power 
over it under the new state of things as under the old, for a 
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Polish government could as little have suffered the existence of 
an illegal society as a Bussian one. That the small party of 
Liberals in Russia would have asked for a constitution if one 
were given to Poland is probable ; but they had already done 
this when there was no thought of giving Poland a constitution, 
and the Emperor would have had no difficulty in acting as he 
thought fit about the matter in the present case, as he did on the 
former occasion. The truth is, that a constitutional movement 
in Russia is easily put down, for it is sure to be confined only to a 
very small section of the population, the great bulk of the people 
neither understanding nor caring about what we call freedom. 
“ The Pole,'* says Mr. Edwards, “ with all his wrongs and all his 
sufferings, is still a freer man than the Russian. Uis soul is free, 
and in certain supreme cases he will, without reference to the 
innumerable ukazes and pi'ikazea directed against him, do what, 
in accordance with the liberal traditions of a thousand years, he 
feels to be just and proper. The Russian, on the other hand, 
feeling that in his country there is not and never has been any 
such thing as legality, dares not, and, morally speaking, cannot, 
take his stand even upon such rights as are plainly given to him 
by the written law." The Emperor could, therefore, without any 
great danger to his empire, and with a good chance of pacifying 
the Poles, have granted the concessions they asked for. The main 
difficulty of the matter no doubt was, that the Russians have been 
lately taught by official falsifications of history to look upon the 
Polish provinces as originally Russian, and that the administra- 
tive union of those provinces with the kingdom would have seemed 
to them an abandonment of Russian territory * It is pretty 
certain, however, that if the Government, which was the original 
promoter of this error, had allowed the union, the Bussian people 
would not at that time have made any serious objection to it, 
whatever may have been the case when the interference of the 
Western Powers made the question appear one of national honour. 
At any rate, the Poles of Lithuania and Rulhenia are not to be 
blamed for remaining Poles, in spite of the assertion of the 
Russian Go^nment that they are Russians ; and the framers of 
the Warsaw address were quite right to say that the Russian 
Government could not be supported by the Polish people unless 
the institutions given to the Kingdom were also given to the 
provinces, for they knew well that liberal institutions restricted 


* “The civilization of both Lithuania and lluthenia is entirely Polish — as 
that of Brittany is French, that of Wales English. . . . The astonishing dis- 
cover was made, during the reign of the Emperor Nicholas, that the provinces 
Kized by Russia *at the three partitions of the eighteenth century were not 
Polish at all, but Russian. Neither the Emperor Alexander 1., nor the 
Emperor Paul, nor the Empress Catherine II., had the least suspicion of 
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to the Kingdom alone would be no satisfaction to the rest of 
Bussian Poland. Tlie national agitation was as great in the 
ancient provinces of Poland as in the Kingdom, and the desire for 
administrative union was as strong, as was proved by the petitions 
of the landowners of Podolia and Minsk. The Government, 
however, not only rejected the demand of the Poles, but did so 
in a manner which could only add to the detestation that it 
already inspired in all parts of the country. Although the 
Warsaw address had not been presented, nor even signed, the fact 
of its having been placed in the hands of Count Andrew 
Zamoyski was deemed sufficient to justify the removal of that 
eminent patriot from the country ; and the landowners of Podolia, 
who in presenting their address only exercised a right which is 
granted to them by the Bussian law, were banished in a body 
into Bussia. The Government had now, in fact, cleared the way 
for the insurrection, for it had alienated the class which by its 
position would naturally be most disposed to support it, and had 
turned out of Poland the only man who was suflBcieritly moderate 
in his views to be willing to accept any real overtures for a recon- 
ciliation, and at the same time sufficiently popular in the country 
to ensure their acceptance by the people. 

While doing full justice to the barbarous cruelty of the Bussians, 
and the wonderful fortitude and heroism displayed by the Poles 
during the two eventful years which preceded the insurrection, 
Mr. Edwards does not, we think, give enough prominence to the 
radical badness of the system of government under which Poland 
was ruled during that period. The impression left on the mind 
by his book is, that the state of feeling which made the Poles so 
easily stirred up into insurrection was caused, not by misgovern- 
ment, but by the comparative liberty which they had enjoyed 
since the accession of Alexander to revive their patriotism by 
national demonstrations, and by the hopes of a foreign interven- 
tion in their favour ; that the Bussian Government was doing its 
best to reconcile them by reforms, which they declined to accept, 
as nothing would satisfy them but complete independence ; and 
that they did wrong in not accepting the policy of wielopolski. 
Wo must express our entire dissent from this view. We have 
already showti that the conduct of the Bussian authorities towards 
tlie Poles was insulting and irritating in the last degree, and was 
ill itself sufficient to provoke insurrection, even if it had not been 
a foreign government that thus treated them. The patriotism of 
the Poles, their desire to throw otf the yoke of the foreigner, and 
their hope of a foreign intervention, no doubt contributed to 
))roducc the insurrection ; but it is a mistake to ascribe it to 
those causes only. As for the reforms offered by the Bussian 
(iovernment, some of which were no doubt valuable, though 
they were mostly only reforms in name, apparently introduced 
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in order to give the Emperor a reputation for Liberalism in 
Europe, they were all accepted and used by the Poles until the 
Government itself thought proper to withdraw them ; and so little 
were the Poles disposed to reject every solution but that of 
national independence, that they constantly petitioned the 
Emperor for the concessions which were to be the condition of 
their becoming loyal and obedient subjects. Much has been said 
of the valuable reforms introduced by Marquis Wielopolski, but 
it is difficult to sec in what they consisted. He made the admin- 
istration wliolly Polish ; but Mr. Edwards tells us it was nearly 
Polish already. The Council of State and provincial councils 
were, as we have seen, mere forms of liberal institutions, and were 
not allowed to exercise any really valuable right. The only great 
reform connected with the name of the Marquis was that intro- 
duced in the education of the country — certainly a measure of 
the highest importance and value in itself, but a poor substitute 
for the want of every form of political life to a nation which had 
enjoyed representative institutions for eight centuries. It is true 
that Wielopolski's projects extended considerably farther than 
this ; but the Poles refused to support them because they knew 
his object was to make Poland renounce her glorious past, and 
all she had fought and suflfered for during the last century, in order 
to unite herself indissolubly with Russia. The Poles were ready 
to accept any concession that Russia might be disposed to make to 
them, and even to support the Russian Government if it ceased to 
provoke and insult them ; but they were not ready to barter iheir 
national honour and their patriotic aspirations for an alliance with 
their enemy with the object of revenging themselves on the 
Western Powers for having abandoned them. For this was gene- 
rally believed to be the real aim of the Marquis, whose jjroiid 
spirit had been stung to the quick by the indifference with which 
he had been received in London when he was stmt tlicre on a 
mission by the Polish National Government of 1831, and who 
in his well-known “ Letter from a Polish Nobleman to Prince 
Metternich” had recommended the Poles to adopt a policy of 
this kind. The reforms proposed by the IV^arquis thus appeared 
to be only a sop thrown to his countrymen in order to recon- 
cile them to a permanent union with Russia ; and the Poles 
naturally declined to commit themselves to his policy by sup- 
porting iiim in proposing these reforms, although they accepted 
them when they Avere offered by the Russian Government. What 
was really Wielopolski's policy it was almost impossible for the Poles 
to ascertain, as he was extremely uncommunicative, and scarcely 
treated his Polish visitors with ordinary politeness ; but his con- 
duct certainly bore out the impression which generally prevailed 
on the subject. He sedulously avoided from the beginning asso- 
ciating himself with any of the phases of the national movement, 
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even declining to be a member of the Agricultural Society ; and 
he was quite ready to throw over the claims of the Polish pro- 
vinces attached to Russia so long as the Kingdom was given an 
autonomy. His feeling with regard to his country was, in fact, 
not so much patriotism as wounded pride. It galled him to 
think that be belonged to a nation which was the object of uni- 
versal pity, and he determined at all hazards to place it in such a 
position as to inspire very different feelings. His object was 
above all things to throw in the lot of Poland with that of 
Russia, and for this he worked with all the energy of his power- 
ful mind. Finding that the Russians would not hear of national 
institutions for the Polish provinces, he confined his demands to 
the Kingdom ; and when his plans were baulked by the Red 
party, he attempted to get rid of it by the conscription. 

When the Grand Duke Constantine was appointed Viceroy, 
with Marquis Wielopolski as chief of the civil government, the 
National Committee had for some months been in full activity. 
Ill May, 18G2, the committee already felt itself so strong that it 
issued papers, stamped with the arms of the ancient Polish 
republic, in all parts of Poland, calling on the Poles to recognise 
its authority and pay a general tax for the purposes of the move- 
ment; and, about the same time, provincial committees were 
formed in communication with and under the direction of the 
National Committee, which was afterwards (October, 1862) altered 
into a “Central National Committee.'' When this became 
known to the Government, Wielopolski proposed to paralyse the 
national organization by removing all that were known or sus- 
pected to belong to it from the country, under the pretence 
of a conscription. This barbarous and utterly unjustifiable mea- 
sure has been duly appreciated by tiie world, and will cover with 
lasting infamy the name of its author. It was not an attempt 
to “ kidnap the opposition,*' as Lord Napier called it — for the 
opposition*constituted the whole of the country— but to frighten 
the nation into adopting Wielopolski’s policy. The Marquis 
openly declared that he wanted to bring the national eruption in 
the country “ to a head he wished to produce an abortive in- 
surrection, which would enable him to remove and discredit 
the revolutionists, and at the same time strike terror into the 
hearts of the moderate party. The way in which the conscrip- 
tion was carried out — the soldiers breaking into the houses at 
midnight, and tearing from them the men marked out by the 
vengeance of the Government, or, in their absence, their fathers, 

* Tlic.se are, the white eagle of Poland and the mounted knight of Lithuania, 
to which was afterwards added the archangel of^Ruthenia. The only mistake 
worth noticing that we have found in Mr. Edwards’s book is the peculiarly 
English one of calling the patron saint of Ruthenia St. Qeorge instead of St. 
Michael. 
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sons, or friends, and the oflScial paper declaring four days after 
that the conscription had been received with joy and good-tv-ill 
by the country — plainly points to the fact that it was intended 
to provoke an outbreak, though, of course, Wielopolski never 
suspected that the latter would assume the proportions it did. 
Unfortunately, the dissolution of the Agricultural Society and 
the exile of Count Zamoyski bad completely disorganized the 
moderate party, and considerably strengthened the extreme Reds, 
who alone desired an insurrection. On the 1st of Jaifuary, eleven 
members of this party held a meeting, at which it was resolved 
to begin the insurrection on the 15th (the day of the conscrip- 
tion). The central committee, on the other hand, which now 
included several members of the moderate party, considered that 
the time for a rising had not yet arrived, and rejected the pro- 
po^l made by the committee of eleven. The day after the con- 
scription, however, the central committee resolved to commence 
the insurrection on the 22Qd, and on that day it broke out simul- 
taneously in all parts of the country. 

We shall not here recapitulate the moving incidents of the 
insurrection, of which an animated and picturesque description 
is given in Mr. Edwards’s second volume. Before concluding, 
however, we would say a few w’ords on the much-debated ques- 
tion of the foreign intervention. Although it is certain that, 
even if the Poles had had no hope of foreign aid, the insurrection 
would have broken out all the same, we quite agree with Mr. 
Edwards that the chief cause of its having been prolonged and 
supported by all classes of Poles was the encouragement which 
they received from abroad. For nearly two months after the 
insurrection began, the moderate party held aloof from the move- 
ment, and endeavoured to persuade its authors to give it up. 
‘‘The diplomacy of France and England,” says Mr. Edwards, 

" first gave it a serious character The insurrection grew 

by the enthusiasm of the townspeople and of the young men of 
all classes ; but the general sanction and co-operation of the 
landowners, without which it could not possibly have lasted, were 
not secured until the intervention of Poland’s traditional friends 
(and also traditional betrayers) took away from the struggle that 
character of utter hopelessness which it had at first presented.” 
The leadership of the movement was at first entirely in the hands 
of the extreme Reds, who attempted to make their friend Mieros- 
lawski dictator, but only succeeded in obtaining the appointment 
for him conditionally on his making a position for himself in 
Poland before the 10th of March. By that time, however, the 
extreme party had lost much of its power over the affairs of the 
insurrection. On the 4fth of March, a meeting took place at 
^ Cracow between deputies of the Red and White parties, at which 
a union between those parties was effected, and Mieroslawski 
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having as yet done nothing except fighting one battle, in which 
he -was defeated, and after which he immediately left Russian 
Poland, it was determined to elect Langiewicz as dictator from 
the 10th of March, the day on which Mieroslawski’s probation 
was to expire. We cannot better explain the accession of the 
White or moderate party to the revolutionary committee than in 
the clear and forcible language of Mr. Edwards : — 

“ The Comtilutionnel published its article declaring that, through 
the signing of the Prussian Convention, the Polish question had 
become a European question, on the 17th February ; and three days 
afterwards, February 20th, Prince Ladislas Czartoryski telegraphed 
from Paris to Warsaw that the insurrection must be kept up. The 
words ‘ qiCil fallait durer * passed from mouth to mouth, and it was 
understood that, if the insurrection lasted long enough, France would 
support it by force of arms. ... * Keep up the fighting, and I 

will do my best for you,* was what the advice given to the Polish 
leaders in Paris really amounted to; and, considering all the circum- 
stances ; considering that the insurrection was growing naturall}' of 
itself; that the Russians were behaving most leebly, though at the 
same time very cruelly in their attempts to suppress it ; that the 
Austrians were scarcely guarding the frontier at all, and were allowing 
detachments to be formed in the Galician woods, and arms and 
ammunition to be conveyed from Galicia into the Kingdom of Poland ; 
that sympathy for the Poles was being loudly expressed in England 
as well as in France, and that both the English and French Govern- 
ments were about to engage in diplomatic representations on behalf of 
Poland : considering all this, the moderate party could scarcely hold 
back any longer without causing their moderation to be mistaken for 
want of courage and want of patriotism. The White, or moderate 
party, were, at the last moment, obliged by circumstances, and induced 
by the hopes held out to them, to join the insurrection.** 

The Russian Government, loo, far from attempting to gain the 
support of the moderate party, continued to provoke it into open 
hostility. On the 3rd of March, the anniversary of the Emperor s 
accession, which it was thought would be made the occasion of 
offering a general amnesty, tho Polish members of the Council of 
State, who belonged to the most moderate section of the 
Whites, attended the Grand Duke’s levee, but not the slightest 
notice was taken of them ; and on the 6th an order was published 
in the ofiicial journal of Warsaw, calling upon the peasantry to 
assist in re-establishing tranquillity, and empowering them to 
arrest all '' suspicious ” persons living in or passing through their 
villages, which “ looked too much like an invitation to commence 
a Jacquerie for the most moderate of the moderate party to give 
their countenance any longer to the aets of the Government.'’ 
The result was that the independent members of the Council of 
State resigned their seata The moderate party having thus 
definitively broken with the Russian Governmenti a new civil 
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government for Poland was established by the combined 
White and Red committee at Cracow. This Government 
was to act under the name and responsibility of the Dictator, 
whose duties were confined to the command in the field, and two 
secretaries of the Government were to be attached to his person 
and to countersign all decrees submitted to and approved by 
him. The Government was composed of four departments : war, 
interior,, finance, and foreign affairs, the latter of which only was 
placed in the hands of the moderate party. The dictatorship, as 
is known, lasted only nine days, Langiewicz having been made 
prisoner by the Austrians on the 19th of March ; but three days 
before, the Moniteiir had published the first French despatches, 
treating the Polish question as a European one, and the Poles 
were not likely to put an end to the insurrection just at the 
moment when France seemed to be taking up their cause; 
besides which, the defeat had not been sufficiently complete to 
justify them in giving up the struggle after having once com- 
mitted themselves to it. Lord Russell, too, had endeavoun'd, 
in his despatch to Russia of March 2nd, to obtain a national Diet 
for Poland, and they naturally believed that, after once making 
such a proposition, he would not withdraw from it, so long as 
they continued their armed protest, without taking some serious 
step against Russia. Accordingly they rejected the amnesty 
offered by the Emperor (which merely promised pardon to those 
who would lay down their arms), and continued the struggle 
under their national Government. There can be no question, 
therefore, that the continuance of the insurrection, with all its 
disastrous results, is chargeable to the foreign intervention. 
Should the intervention, then, have taken place at all? We 
think that, considering the grave disturbances which the insur- 
rection was likely to produce in Europe, the pressure of public 
opinion in England and France, and the right given to the 
Powers by the Treaty of Vienna to insist on the fulfilment of the 
conditions under which they sanctioned the partition of Poland, 
it was both their duty and their interest to interfere, if there was 
a chance of their interference being successful. But in this matter 
England and France acted much as the revolutionists who began 
the outbreak did : they rushed blindly into action without calcu- 
lating the consequences. “ The chapter of accidents '' was at 
least as much trusted to by the Western Powers as by the insur- 
gents, anjd was found equally deceptive by both. England hoped 
that Russia would yield to^‘‘ moral pressure;" France hoped to 
drag England into a war of which Poland would be the pretext, 
if not the cause ; Austria hoped to secure the “ guarantees " she 
is always seeking, and never obtaining, as the price of her acces- 
sion to the alliance of the West. But amid all these hopes no 
settled plan of action was decided upon. England opened the 
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diplomatic campaign by boldly reproaching Russia with her 
vidation of the Treaty of Vienna, and was followed more hesita- 
tingly by France and Austria ; then, withQut arranging as to 
their future course in case of a refusal, the three Powers proposed 
to Russia the famous “ six points/’ and when the refusal came, 
quarrelled about what they should do, and ended in doiijig 
nothing. Mr. Edwards characterises these six points in an 
epigrammatic sentence which will be often quoted, but which, 
like many such sentences, does not express the whole truth : — 
Lord Russell thought he could tell the Russian Government 
how to pjxcify the Poles without destroying the Russian Empire. 
Give them a few things that they already had, and a few more 
that they didn’t want, and not one particle of what they asked 
for, and Lord Russell was quite sure that they would be con- 
tented.” A national Diet, which constituted one of the “ points/’ 
was certainly not what they had, or what they didn’t want, and 
it was a very large particle of what they Jisked for ; and had the 
Powers pressed this, and their other demands (which related to 
institutions that had already existed, it is true, but that had been 
withdrawn during the insurrection), with the distinct under- 
standing that they would ask for nothing more, and that unless 
their demands were granted they would retort upon Russia with 
some serious act of hostility, such as tlie withdrawal of their 
ambassadors, it is probable tliat Russia would have yielded at 
once, and that the insurgents, finding there was no more hope of 
foreign aid, would have ceased their resistance. As it was, the 
uncertainty of the designs, and the vagueness of the threats of 
the allies, only encouraged the hopes of the insurgents, and 
roused the Russian nation to such a degree of irritation, that the 
Government felt itself perfectly safe in insulting the Western 
Powers, and oppressing the Poles more than ever. Finally, by 
receiving Pi ince Gortchakoflf’s rebuff in silence, instead of either 
breaking off diplomatic relations or carrying out Lord Russell’s 
abortive project of dtjclaring that Russia hatl forfeited her rights 
to Poland because slie had violated the conditions on which they 
were acquired, the Powers . deprived themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of making terms with Russia for the Poles after the iiisur- 
rection, and have left them infinitely worse off than when they 
took them under their protection. 

On this point, of the conditions by which Poland holds Russia 
under the Treaty of Vienna, we are surprised to see that Mr. 
Edwards holds Prince GortchakofTs view namely, that these 
conditions were not stipulated for by the Western Powers, but 
by Russia herself. He says that she “ desired most ardently at 
the Congress of Vienna, not only that the Kingdom of Poland 
should enjoy a constitution, national institutions, and ail possible 
advantages short of complete independence, but also that this 
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novel position for a conquered people should be guaranteed by 
the whole of Europe.'* Now, it is quite true that the Emperor 
Alexander desired to give a constitution to the kingdom of 
Poland ; but it was not to the constitution, but to the “ forced 
annexation of nearly the entire of so important and populous a 
territory as the Duchy of Warsaw '* that Lord Castlereagh so 
strongly objected. Alexander’s proposal was to make this 
territoi'y into a Kingdom of Poland, with national institutions ; 
and it is to this that Lord Castlereagh alluded when he said the 
Western Powers wished to avoid “that species of measure which, 
under the title of higher import, may create alarm both in 
Russia and the neighbouring States.” When, however, the 
Emperor of Russia agreed to give up Posen to Prussia, and 
Galicia to Austria, the danger of a Kingdom of Poland which 
would be formidable to the neighbouring States was removed, 
and the Western Powers not only no longer objected to the 
formation of a Kingdom of Poland out of the small part of the 
Duchy of Warsaw which was left, but insisted on the Poles 
being granted national institutions as a compensation for the 
security Europe had lost by the partition. Thus, Prince Metter- 
nich, in his despatch to Prince Hardenberg of the 10th Decem- 
ber, 1814,* said : — 

“The Emperor not having found in your Highness’s verbal note 
anything relative to the constitutional question of Poland^ nor to 
that of the reunion of the ancient Buthenian provinces to the new 
acquisitions of Russia, his Imperial Majesty directs me to call the at- 
tention of the Prussian Cabinet to an object so essential. The demands 
which we have a right to make in this respect to Russia result from 
the engagements which the Emperor Alexander had spontaneously, of 
his own accord, taken towards ns, in order to compensate us in a 
degree for his pretensions to territorial acquisitions.^^ 

Lord Castlereagh and Prince Talleyrand also declared that 
they regarded the grant of national institutions to the Poles 
as the only guarantee, next to the complete restoration of an 
independent Poland, for the security of Europe ; and the three 
partitioning Powers were accordingly required f to give assurances 
regarding their intentions in this respect. The fact of Alex* 

* “Correspondence relating to the Negotiations of the years 1814 and 
1815 respecting Poland. Presented to the House of Commons by command, 
of Her Majesty. 1863.” 

t Lord Castlereagh based this demand on the following ground : “ In order 
to obviate, as far as possible, such consequences ” {i,e., the disturbance of the 
tranquillity of the North and the general equilibrium of Europe,) **ii is of 
essential importance to establish the public tranquillity throng hunt the territories 
which formerly constituted the kingdom of Poland upon some solid and liberal 
basis of common interest, by applying to all, however various may be their 
political institutions, a congenial and conciliatory system of administration," 
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ander having at that time been well-di 3 posed towards the Poles 
was certainly no security for either himself or his successors 
continuing to have the same sentiments under other circum- 
stances, as the event fully proved. The truth is, that in this 
matter the plenipotentiaries of the Western Powers had two 
objects in view : they wished to prevent Russia from annexing 
the whole of Poland ; and they wished, for their own protection, 
to maintain the Polish nationality in such a manner as both 
to pacify Poland and make her act, as a nation, independently 
of any other Power. Their objection to the formation of a large 
Kingdom of Poland was made with the hrst of these objects ; 
the conditions relative to Poland in the Treaty were imposed 
upon Russia and the two other partitioning Powers. 

Mr. Edwards is of opinion that the only definitive solution of 
the Polish question must be the restoration of the whole of 
Poland to independence, and that the Poles will not be satisfied 
with less. In this we quite agree with him ; but the time for 
such a solution is probably very far distant, and are the inhabi- 
tants of Russian Poland to endure a renewal of the horrors of 
the government of Nicholas in the meanwhile ? The last un- 
happy insurrection seems to have created a belief in Russia that 
it is impossible to hold Poland except by the sword, and that 
the Poles only make use of concessions and reforms to turn 
them against their rulers. We think the events which preceded 
the insurrection teach a very different lesson. They show that 
the Poles were ready to accept concessions from Russia, even 
when the offer was accompanied by every kind of insult and 
provocation, and that they rose, not because they obtained 
reforms, but because the reforms were given with one hand and 
taken away with the other — ^bccause they were treated at one 
moment like a civilised and intelligent nation, at another, like 
the savage subjects of an African king — because their national 
feelings were insulted, and relief seemed to be coming to them 
from abroad. , In Posen and Galicia the desire of independence 
is not less strong than in the kingdom ; yet Polish deputies sit in 
the Prussian Parliament and the Galician Diet, and the Poseners 
and Gi^licians lii^e peacefully, if not contentedly, under the 
rule of those Germans whom they are said to detest even more 
than the Russians. The duties of the Emperor Alexander 
towards the Poles of Russian Poland are, to say nothing of 
treaties, the same as those of every other ruler towards his 
subjects. No sophistical arguments can excuse the horrible 
condition to which the Poles under Russia are now reduced ; 
their estates constantly impoverished by ruinous contributions, 
their best and most respectable citizens in banishment, their 

[Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXVII.]— New Sebibs, Vol. XXIX. No. 1. N 
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religion persecuted and derided, and their only Government a 
brutal and capricious tyranny. Such a state of things is a 
disgrace to Russia, and it cannot be her interest to maintain it. 


Art. VII. — Dr. Livingstone’s Recent Travels. 

Nanxitive of an Expedition to the Zambesi and its Tnbutaries^ 
and of the Discovery of the Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa, 
1868-64:. By David and Charles Livingstone. With 
Map and Illustrations. 1805. 

T he expedition, of which the present volume of Dr. Living- 
stone's travels gives an account, was, as it were, a flank 
movement against the slave-trade on the East Coast of Africa, 
mch has had been already made on its Western. The success 
in the latter case is reported to have been great. Piracy and the 
slave4rade were extinguished, and lawful commerce was increased 
from an annual total of <£^20,000 in ivory and gold-dust, to 
above two millions, one million of which was in palm-oil to 
England. Twelve thousand pupils were to be found in the schools 
attached to the twenty missions which had been established, 
and life and property were rendered secure along the coast. 
Such, according to Dr. Livingstone's own observation, has been 
the effect of what is called “ Lord Palmerston's policy,” that, 
namely, of endeavouring to excite a demand for legitimate com- 
merce, and thus of extinguishing the slave-tmde. But the chief 
advantage expected on this occasion, as declared in the instruc- 
tions of her Majesty's Government, was from the “ moral 
influence that might be exerted on the minds of the natives by 
a well-regulated and orderly household to all who might witness 
it ; treating the people with kindness and relieving their wants ; 
teaching them to make experiments in agriculture ; explaining 
to them the more simple arts; imparting to them religious 
instruction as far as they are capable of receiving it, and incul- 
cating peace and goodwill to each other." To carry out this 
purpose, the expedition left England on the 10th of March, 1858, 
in her Majesty's steamer Pecarl, and after touching at Capetown^ 
made its way to the East Coast the following May, for the pur- 
pose of exploring the Zambesi, and determining its capacity for 
being turned into a commercial highway into the interior of the 
eountiy. The first difficulty was to find which of the four 
mouths through which the river mingles with the ocean, that is, 
the Milambe, or, one most to the west, the Kongone, Luabo, and 
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the Timbwe (or Muselo), would furnish the easiest access to it. 
For though the Portuguese Qovernment assumes a power over 
1360 miles of coast from. English river to 'Cape Delgado, and 
interdicts all foreign commerce, except at a very few points, they 
were quite in the dark respecting the entrance to this important 
river. After an unsuccessful attempt up the Luawe, which 
turned out to be not a branch, a careful examination showed 
that the Kongone, five miles to the eastward of the Milambe, 
promised to be the best entrance. They therefore proceeded to 
ascend the stream through this moutii. It is so difficult to shake 
off bur early impressions respecting the general character of 
Africa ; our tendency to regard it as anything but a wilder- 
ness of sun-scorched lifeless sand, with its occasional but rare 
oases — supplying water to wayfarers and metaphors to poets — 
that we have a feeling of strangeness while following the 
travellers along an African river, with its banks rank with 
luxuriant vegetation or bordered by mountains covered with 
verdure and forests to their very tops. Thu^ for the first 
twenty miles of the Kongone, the river passes through a man- 
grove jungle. Then follow ferns and d^e-palms^ and clusters 
of the tall pandanus, or screw-palm, tapering up in the distance, 
and having so much the appearance of steeples as to draw from 
an old sailor the sympathetic though unpicturesque remark, that 
but one thing was wanting to complete the picture — “ a grog- 
67io/> near the church." As the river is ascended it winds 
through vast plains covered with gigantic grasses, towering above 
a mans head, which are burnt off every July after they become 
dry. Here and there, peeping out from bananas and cocoa- 
palms, are native huts, built upon piles driven into the damp 
grou^id, and entered by ladders. Large crops of rice, sweet 
potatoes, pumpkins, tomatoes, cabbage, sbalots, peas, mth a little 
cotton and some sugar-cane, are to be found. It is the opinion 
of Dr. Livingstone that this district, extending from the Kongone 
Canal — ^a natural canal running from the Kongone to Quillimane 
along the coast — to beyond Mazaro, about eighty miles in length 
and fifty in width, is so well suited to the growth of the sugar- 
cane that, were it in the hands of the people at the Cape, it 
would furnish sugar enough for the supply of Europe. The 
few inhabitants seen seemed tolerably well fed and scantily 
clothed, showed no fear of the white man, and appeared anxious 
to establish a trade, offering their fowls, and baskets of rice and 
meal, shouting out, Malonda ! malonda !” — Things for sale." 
No difficulty presented itself in the navigation until reaching the 
Isle of Simbo, when the P^rVs draught proving too greats she 
was dismissed, after first discharging the goods of the expedition 
on a gras^ island about forty miles from the bar. They had 

N 
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henceforth to depend upon a small steam-launch brought from 
England in three sections on the deck of the Pearl, and which 
was christened Ma-Rohert, after Mrs. Livingstone, whom the 
natives formerly styled, Ma-rnother of her eldest son/' Here 
part of the expedition was employed in carrying the goods up 
to Shupanga and Senna, the rest remaining on the island from 
the 18th of June to the 13th of August. Fever now began 
to touch some of them, while others found time to gi'umble for 
Sunday rest and full meal hours, which draws from Dr. Living- 
stone the very sensible remark; — “It is a pity some people 
cannot see that the true and honest discharge of the common 
duties of every-day life is Divine service." On nearing Mazaro 
they found the country in a state of disturbance, the Portuguese 
being at war with Mariano, a half-caste, a keen slave-hunter, send- 
ing out armed parties among the tribes of the North-east, and 
conveying the captives in chains to Quillimane, to his brother-in- 
law, who shipped them as “free" emigrants to the French island of 
Bourbon. He seems to have been a rare scoundrel, who, for the 
purpose of creating terror, amused himself with spearing captives 
with his own hands, ^and is said on one occasion to have de- 
stroyed in this way forty unfortunates standing in a row before 
him. The party, coming into contact with a number of the 
well-armed “ rebels," were at first sharply challenged, but on 
declaring themselves English were at once treated with great 
friendliness and respect. They soon after reached Mazaro, where 
a battle had been going on, while the crew were taking in wood 
at a distance of only a mile, of which they heard nothing, owing 
to a dense fog ; and on landing, to see some of his old Portuguese 
friends. Dr. Livingstone found himself in the midst of the 
wounded and slain. He was even exposed to some danger ; for 
the governor being ill of fever, and desirous of removal to 
Shupanga, he gave his arm to the sufferer just as the fight was 
resumed and the balls were beginning to whistle in all directions. 

The explorers now began to feel the full inconvenience of the 
villanous boat which had been constructed for them. Its furnaces 
were so bad that it required four hours to get up the steam, and 
caused a great loss of time in wood cutting. The pace of the Asth- 
matic, as she was nicknamed, was so slow that she could only 
keep pace with the heavy-laden canoes, and was easily outsped 
by the light ones. Being unable to get up to Senna on account 
of a shoal, they walked across the country, and ip^t on their way 
men armed with spears, bows, or muskets, and women carrying 
hoes on their way to work, all extremely civil, stepping aside, 
“ the men bowing and scraping, and the women, even with heavy 
loads on their heads, curtseying." A curtsey," adds the Doctor, 
“ from bare legs, is startling r We should think so too ; we 
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wonder how they came by it. The two leading features of 
Senna, a Portuguese convict settlement, are said to be the cer- 
tainty of taking fever there on the second day, if it is escaped 
on the first, and the presence of a most hospitable and benevo- 
lent gentleman, whose generosity to the natives when in any kind 
of trouble is munificent. To the residents, the fever, we presume, 
can be no objection, if we may judge by the fact that when the 
Portuguese Government, on the discovery of the Kongone, 
proposed to remove the inhabitants of Quillimane, a fever- 
stricken place, to a new town near the bar of that stream, they 
declared they would resign all offices rather than go there. At 
length the ship anchored off Tette on the 8th of September, 
1858, where Dr. Livingstone’s old companions and servants the 
Makololo received him again with great joy. This Tette, which is 
a Portuguese station, is a miserable place on the right bank of 
the Zambesi here 960 yards wide. The houses are built on the 
ridges of shallow ravines parallel with the river, which form the 
streets, and are, with the exception of their naiTow foot-paths, 
overgrown with self-sown indigo, three or four feet high, and also 
with the senna plant. Curious to see the Kebrabasa rapids while 
the water of the Zambesi would allow of their being seen uncovered, 
the party set out and reached them on the 9th of November. 
The approacli to them was through a singularly wild scene, 
the stream passing between huge blocks of granite of a pinkish 
tinge and metamorphic rocks twisted into every possible position, 
and flowing, in this, the dry season, at the bottom of a “ narrow 
and deep groove, whose sides are polished and fluted by the boil- 
ing action of the water in flood, like the rims of ancient Eastern 
wells by the draw-ropes.” The masts of the steamboat, thirty feet 
high, did not reach to the level of the flood water-line, while no 
bottom was found at ten fathoms. Having explored about ten 
miles of the rapids they were obliged to give it up, and returned 
to get provisions and make a new attempt on foot from the point 
they were stopped at. After some days of extreme toil, either 
clambering over huge boulders, so hot as to blister the feet of the 
Makololo, at the rate of a mile an hour, or forcing their way over 
slopes of mountains through dense thorn -bush with such dogged 
perseverance as to beget a notion in the minds of some of the 
native followers that their leader was mad, they were able to 
ascertain that the river was navigable only during the highest 
floods, when it rises eighty feet perpendicularly. After a com- 
plete survey of the Kebrabasa they returned to Tette. On their 
arrival, they heard that in consequence of the river’s. rising a 
foot and becoming turbid, a native Portuguese had with much 
anxiety said to the governor, ^^That Engliwman is doing some- 
thing to the river which sapient remark is given as a fair 
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sample of the ignorance and superstition common to the in- 
habitants of Tette. 

It being, found impossible for a vessel of so little power as their 
steamer to force its way up the river, an application was made 
to Government for another vessel, and meanwhile Dr. Livingstone 
determined to explore the Shire, which flows into the Zambesi 
from the north at about a hundred miles from the sea. From 
all that could be learnt, this river had never been explored by 
any European. A vague impression existed that a Portuguese 
had attempted to ascend it and been foiled by impenetrable 
masses of duckweed, or, as some knowingly hinted, by the 
poisoned arrows of the natives. In January, 1859, the expedi- 
tion entered the Shire, and for the first twenty-five miles met 
with a good deal^of the formidable duckweed, but not in suffi- 
cient amount to impede even the lightest canoe. The lower part 
of the river had a depth of two fathoms, and though shallower 
higher up, it was found, from the absence of sand- banks, of easy 
navigation. After winding up the river for 200 miles, equi- 
valent to 100 in a straight line, their progress was arrested, 
in 5^ 55' south, by some superb cataracts, which, as a tri- 
bute to a distinguished name and in grateful remembrance of 
kind services rendered, they called The Murchison.'’ As the 
natives kept watch on the river banks, it was deemed imprudent 
to land ; Dr. Livingstone therefore determined to return to Tette. 
In the middle of March of the same year he again set out on a 
trip to the Shire. The natives, it seems, but for what reason is 
not told us, were this time friendly, bringing rice, corn, and fowls 
for sale. The party now determined on a land excumion, leaving 
their boat anchored off a village about ten miles below the cata- 
ract, belonging to a native chief, Chibisa. This chief is described 
as a shrewd, intelligent person, who had a high idea of his office, 
for, as he told Dr. Livingstone, on succeeding to the chieftainship 
he was but an ordinaiy mau/'but immediately on that event 
be was conscious of power passing into his head and down his 
back." The Doctor remarks that he mentioned this as he would 
any fact in natural history. We believe this phenomenon to be 
common enough among, the civilized, and we have met in our 
time more than one person whose ba^ has become considerably 
stiffer when the sense of newly-acquired, authority had got into 
hiahead Taking with them a number of the Makololo, Drs. 
Livingstone and Eirk set out on foot in quest of Lake Shirwa. 
After bemg awhile misled by ignorant guides, they mended 
matters by putting.themadves under the care of crazy ones, the 
madmen’’ of the. different villages, who, either through sym« 
pathy with them, fromiieaiing .them styled, like.themselves, mad, 
or from the absence ofany feelingrof aversion totbem asetrangers, 
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faithfully guided them where no native in his senses could be 
induced to go. At length, on the 18th of April, they came in 
sight of Lake Shirwa, an expanse of bitter water filled with fish, 
crocodiles, hippopotami, and leeches, the last of which so abounded 
that when they attempted to wade to a sand-bank, they were so 
formidably assailed by these creatures as to be forced to return. 
It was now thought they had done enough for one trip,, their 
object being rather to gain the confidence of the natives than to 
explore ; and having found the good policy of a second visit on 
the Shire, Dr. Livingstone, reserving his researches for another 
trip, returned to Tette, which he reached on the 23rd of J une ; and 
after some repairs to his vessel, proceeded to Kongone to receive 
provisions from one of her Majesty’s cruisers. Here the unfortunate 
Ma-Robert was beached, when it was discovered that the patent, 
steel plates of which she was built were in a state of decomposi- 
tion. By some chemical action a minute hole had been made in 
each, from which branches, like little stars seen in thawing ice, 
radiated in all directions, converting themselves into holes, until 
the bottom became like a fine sieve. The vessel, indeed, was a 
perfect swindle, and though patched np as well as possible, was 
a serious hamper to the expedition as long as they used her. 
Passing up the Zambesi, they again ascended the Shire, with the 
intention of establishing closer relations with the natives/ and 
making another jouniey on foot to the north of Lake Shirwa^ in 
search of Lake Nyassa, or, as it was sometimes called, Nyenyesi, 
that is, ** the stars."’ The Shire, less wide, is of a greater depth 
than the Zambesi, and more easily navigated ; for the first twenty 
miles the banks are hemmed in by hills, terminated by the 
Morambala, that is, the Lofty Watch Tower,” a detached^ 
mountain rising steeply up 600 yards from the river’s brink 
to a height of 4000 feet, beautifiilly wooded to the top. Be- 
yond this mountain, which extends seven miles in length, the 
Shire runs through an immense marsh, at the end of which 
it borders a vast forest of palm-trees for many mileh; the 
countiy then becomes again more elevated. On the 25th, they 
reached Dakanamoio island, opposite the steep bluff on \vhich 
Chibisa's village standa Leaving the ship, they set off with a 
party forty-two in number— four of themselves, thirty-six Makar 
lolo, and two guides, on the 27th of August, 1869, on their way 
to Lake Nyassa, which they reached on the lOth of September 
following. Staying but a short time at the Lake, Dr. Living- 
stone again had recourse to his favourite policy of a second visit ; 
and he and his friends returned to the ship, reaching it^ after a« 
land journey of forty days, in a bad plight^ either from an over- 
use of muilagatawny in their soup, or more probably froan the 
injudicious way in which their cook had prepared the cassava 
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root, and by which the poisonous matter in it was not thoroughly 
extracted. 

Dr. Livingstone had now been a year in the countiy, passing 
and re-passing to and from various points, without having had 
much personal intercourse with the natives. In this excursion, 
however, to Lake Nyassa, some opportunity presented itself. In 
traversing the Mangauja hills he found the people generally 
living in villages, the sites of which were judiciously selected 
near to flowing streams, in the midst of shady trees, and enclosed 
by impenetrable hedges of poisonous euphorbia, which has the 
double advantage of casting so deep a shade as to protect the 
villagers from the aim of hostile bow-men, and of killing the 
grass beneath it, thus preventing its being set fire to and com- 
municating with the huts. At the entrance of each is the hoaloy 
or “ spreading place,” about thirty yards wide, over-shadowed by 
trees, where the men sit working during the day, smoking tobacco 
and bang, or singing, dancing, and beer drinking, on moonlight 
nights. This, too, is the reception place for strangers; their 
arrival being reported to the chief, he either comes, or, if sus- 
picious, waits till his warriors are collected, when he makes his 
appearance," and then — 

All the people begin to clap their hands in unison, and continue 
doing so until he sits down opposite to us. His counsellors take 
their places beside him. He makes a remark or two, and is then 
silent for a few seconds. Our guides then sit down in front of the 
chief and his counsellors, and both parties lean forward, looking 
earne.stly at each other ; the chief repeats a word, such as ‘ Ambuiatu* 
(our father or master), or ‘Moio’ (life), and all clap their hands. 
Another woi^d is followed by two claps, a third by still more clapping, 
when each touches the ground with both hands placed together. 
Then all rise, and lean forward with measured clap, and sit down again 
with clap, clap, clap, fainter and still fainter, till the last dies away, 
or is brought to an end by a smart loud clap from the chief. They 
keep perfect time in this species of court etiquette,” — pp. 109, 110. 

This imposing ceremony over, the conference begins, which is 
always conducted through spokesmen on either side ; the chief 
rarely holdiug direct communication with the head of the visiting 
party. It is much to be regretted that we are not furnished with the 
matter of some one of these conferences which would serve as a 
clue to the intelligence and impressions of the natives. The Man- 
ganja are described as industriou8,cultivatinglargely, and also work - 
ing in iron, cotton, and basket-making. The produce of the dis- 
trict is of great variety, — large crops of mapira, together with 
millet, beans, and ground-nuts ; patches of yams, rice, pumpkins, 
cucumbers, cassava, sweet potatoes, tobacco, and hemp or bang ; 
maize, too, and cotton, are largely grown. Of the latter the 
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tonje manga^ or foreign cotton, evidently an importation, from 
its name, has been considered in this country as equal to the bes.t 
New Orleans ; it is a perennial, but requires transplanting once 
in three years. Most families at all well off have a small patch, 
from an acre to half an acre, which is cultivated with great care. 
The tovge cadja, or indigenous cotton, is shorter in the staple, 
and has a woolly feel, but as it makes stronger cloth is preferred 
by the natives. Everywhere, 

“ We met with it, and scarcely entered a village without finding a 
number of men cleaning, spinning, and weaving. It is first carefully 
separated from the seed by the fingers, or by an iron roller, on a little 
block of wood, and rove out into long soft bands without twist ; then 
it receives its first twist in the spindle, and becomes about the thick- 
ness of coarse candle-wick. After being taken off andowound into a 
large ball, it is given the final hard twist, and spun into a firm cop on 
the spindle again, all the processes being painfully slow.” 

The staple trade of the southern highlands, in which the iron ore 
is found, is the manufacture of various iron implements or orna- 
ments, axes, spears, needles, arrow-heads, bracelets and anklets. 
Every village is described as having its smelting-house, charcoal- 
burners, and blacksmiths. The iron is well worked up, and not 
dear, a hoe over two pounds in weight being exchanged for calico 
about the value of fourpence. Nor have we yet exhausted the 
industrial occupations of the Manganja. In the villages near Lake 
Shirwa there is a considerable manufacture, literally ma?m- 
facture, of pottery, such as cooking, water, and grain pots, which 
they ornament with plumbago ; others, again, weave baskets with 
split bamboos, or make fish-nets out of the fibre of the buaze 
found upon the hills, which are exchanged with fishermen for 
dried fish and salt. The villages keep up a brisk trade with each 
other in tobacco, salt, dried fish, skins, and iron. This varied 
industrial activity, so skilfully developed, is certainly very sur- 
prising, and is the more so, when we come to learn that the 
Manganja are anything but a sober people. It appears they brew 
large quantities of beer, and, having no hops or other means 
of checking fermentation, they are obliged to drink it off as 
fast as possible to prevent its spoiling. Night and day at this 
time they go on drinking, drumming, dancing, until the stock 
is gone : whole villages were found enjoying themselves iii this 
way, and the ** veteran traveller” of the party declared he 
had never met ^^so much drunkenness during all the sixteen 
years he had spent in Africa.” This beverage is of a pinkish 
colour, and is produced by drying the srain which has been 
made to vegetate in the sun, tnen pounding it into meal, and 
gently boiling it until it acquires the consistency of Jgrnel. It 
has a sweet taste, with a slight acidity, and is described as a 
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most grateful beverage, immediately quenching thirst. It is 
only by long and deep potations that it becomes intoxicating, 
and even then it seems to produce no bad results on the 
health of the natives. It is true there is a good deal of 
skin disease among them, but this may be explained by the 
saying of an old man, that he remembered having once 
washed in his life, but so long since he had forgotten when ; 
and by the question put by a woman to one of the Makololo, 

‘‘ Why do you wash ? our men never do.^' Some cases of men 
pitted with small-pox w’ere found, and on inquiring of a fuddled 
old chief how he thought the disease had got there, he cour- 
teously replied, in his desire to be complimentary, he supposed 
it must have come from the English.'’ The Manganja men are 
described asci intelligent looking, wdth luell-shaped heads, 
agreeable faces, and high foreheads, occasionally bearing a 
resemblance to ISnglishmen, acquaintances of the party. They 
lavish much pains upon their persons, twisting their hair some- 
times into the shape of buffalo's horns, sometimes coiling it down 
their backs like an animal s tail, or putting it up in twisted cords, 
stiffened by winding round each fillets of the inner part of a tree, 
and thus making the cords radiate from the head in all directions. 
Occasionally the head is partially shaved, so as to represent 
ornamental figures. The people of both sexes are covered with 
ornaments of brass, copper, or iron, either as rings on fingers or 
thumbs, or as bracelets, throatlets, and anklets. The women are 
disfigured by that artificial stretching and projection of the upper 
lip, which is called the pelele. 

The following is the description of this hideous appendage : — . 

“ But the most wonderful of ornaments, if such it may be called, is 
the pelele, or upper-lip ring of the women (occasionally, as on the 
banks of the Kovama, worn by men). The middle of the upper li]) of 
the girls is pierced close to the septum of the nose, and a small pin 
inserted to prevent the puncture closing up. After it has healed, the 
pin is taken out, and a larger one is pressed into its place ; and so on^ 
successively for weeks, and months, and years. The process of in- 
creasing the size of the lip goes on till its capacity becomes so great 
that a ring of two inches diameter can be introduced with ease. All 
the highland women wear the pelele, and it is common on the Upper 
and Lower Shire. The poorer classes make them of hollow or solid, 
bamboo, but the wealthier of ivory or tin. The tin pelele is often 
made in the form of a small dish ; the ivory one is not unlike a napkin- 
ring. No woman over appears in public without the pelele, except in 
times of mourniug for the dead. It is frightfully ugly to sec the 
upper lip projectiDg two inches beyond the tip of the nose. When an 
old wearer of a hollow bamboo ring smiles, by the action of the muselea 
of the ohefAcs, the ring and lip outside it are dragged back and thfownt 
above the eyebrows ; the nose is seen through the middle of the ring^ 
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and the exposed teeth show how carefully they have 'been chipped to 
look like those of a cat or crocodile.” — jp. 114?. 

The travellers were less well received by the Manganja than 
by the tribes on the Zambesi, it being more difncult to convince 
them that the object was not slave-dealing. Some villages they 
were not allowed to enter, nor would the inhabitants sell them 
food. This looked natural enough, as they had now come in con- 
tiguity with one of the great slave paths into the interior, and 
in actual contact with a slave party that offered them children 
for sale. It appears, however, the Manganja chiefs lend themselves 
to til is traflBc, though seeming or affecting to ]b® ashamed 
when questioned. In exchange for rings, pottery, and some- 
times handsome young women, and especially cloth, which is 
the circulating medium of the country, they 'connive at their 
people being stolen away at night. TJie general prices are four 
yards of cotton cloth for a man, three for a woman, and two for 
a boy or girl. They are carried off to the Portuguese at Mo=am- 
bique, Iboe, and Qnillimane. But that the chud's need not be veiy 
nice on this point is obvious from the fact that sometimes one 
portion of a clan will lay hold upon another, and steal and sell 
them into slaveiy. Such are the great and unintelligible con- 
trasts among the Manganja, a highly industrious, agricultural, 
nianufacturiiig population, exhibiting much skill with very 
deficient' means, and yet adilicted to drunkenness, and selling 
each other into slavery. 

The interval between Dr. Livingstone’s getting back to the ship 
in October, J8.J.9, and May 15th, 1800, was consumed in making 
two voyages to Kongone ; tlio one to receive supplies, which had 
run slioi t,trom her Majesty’s ship Lynx, and the second to recover 
some mail-bags, which had been swamped in coming ashore from 
that ve.ssu], and were subsequently thrown up on the beach. After 
returning a second time to Tette, preparations were made for the 
land journey in contcMiipIatioii, the object of which was to re- 
convey the faithful Makololo to their native home, and to explore 
the Zambesi. The^^arty, on the 15th of May, left Tette and 
again made their to the Kebrabasa. Fording the Liiia, they 
left the banks of the Zambesi, and struck off in a north-west 
direction till they reached the little village of Sindabwe ; and* 
tlieu, winding up south-west through the lovely valley of Zibah^. 
made their way to Sandia village. Here they were well received, 
and could purchase plenty of provisions. In this region,, the* 
Mapira — which is the Kaffir and Guinea corn of the south 
and west — the dura of E^pt and the badjery of India — the 
‘‘oom.” of the country: its grmn is round, white or reddi^r 
ivhite, and of the size <n a hempseed. It springs up to a height of 
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from eight to eighteen feet on a stalk as thick as a walking-stick, 
topi^d by a massive ear containing several hundred grains. 
During the halt in this place an elephant was shot by some of 
the men, which seems to have been a cause of great excitement. 
They danced round her, with shouts and songs of triumph, and 
when they proceeded to cut the animal up a singular spectacle 
presented itself. 

“The men,” says Dr. Livingstone, “stand round the animal in dead 
silence, while the chief of the travelling party declares that, according 
to ancient law, the head and right hind leg belong to him who killed 
the beast — that is, to him who inflicted the firet wound ; the left leg 
to him who delivered the second, or first touched the animal after it 
fell ; the meat round the eye to the English, or chief of the travellers, 
and diffei*ent parts to the head men of the different fires or groups of 
which the camp is composed ; not forgetting to enjoin the preservation 
of the fat and bowels for a second distribution. This oration finished, 
the natives soon become excited, and scream wildly as they cut away 
at the carcase v/ith a score of spears, whose long handles quiver in the 
air above their heads. Their excitement Incomes niomentarily more 
and more intense, and reaches the culminating point when, as denoted 
by a roar of gas, the huge mass is laid fairly open. Some jump inside and 
roll about there in their eagerness to seize the precious fat, while others 
run off, screaming, with pieces of the bloody meat, throw it on the 
gra.ss, and run back for more : all keep talking and shouting at the 
utmost pitch of their voices. Sometimes two or three, regardless of all 
laws, seize the same piece of meat, and have a brief fight of words over 
it. Occasionally an agonized yell bursts forth, and a native emerges 
out of the moving mass of dead elephant and wriggling humanity, 
with bis hand badly cut by the spear of his excited friend and neigh- 
bour ; this requires a rag and some soothing words to prevent bad 
blood. In an incredibly short time tons of meat are cut up, and placed 
in separate heaps around.” — p, 160. 

Though this mode of having one’s meat prepared was not 
likely to give a great spur to appetite, yet the next morning, 
when the elephant’s' forefoot was served up tg Dr. Livingstone 
and his friends at breakfast, in the shape of a “ whitish mass 
slightly glutinous, and sweet like marrow, ^ was pronounced 
delicious.” The cooking was simple enou^ ; the foot having 
been plunged into a hole previously well heated and covered 
over with hot ashes and earth surmounted by a good fire kept 
alive throughout the night, w’as ready to be served. It appears 
the trunk and tongue, after being long simmered, are also deli- 
cacies, resembling the hump of a bufifalo and the tonrae of an 
ox ; but the rest of the meat is tough and disagreeable, which, 
however, did not prevent the men irom consuming it in enormous 
quantities, boiled and roast— eating, dancing, singing, sleeping, 
cooking ; in fact, one round of “ bo3 and eat, roast and devour,” 
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with snatches of sleep all the night long. Dr. Livingstone pays 
a compliment to the skill of hLs cooks, with the exception of their 
porridge-making, at which his Scotch blood rises, their process 
being merely to warm and moisten the meal without boiling it, 
and to serve it in an almost solid mass. Sandia, an elderly 
person, made his appearance, wearing a wig, black and extremely 
glossy, made of the fibre of the Ife {Sanseviera), a plant allied 
to the aloes, whose thick, fleshy leaves being bruised, afford a 
strong fibre, which is made into ropes, nets, and wigs. From 
the back of his neck was suspended the mosamela, or small 
carved wooden pillow, exactly like the ancient Egyptian one, 
which, together with a sleeping-mat, is carried by natives ou 
their hunting excumons. The chief on their departure gave 
them guides. They pushed on for the Chicova plains — ^ter 
inspecting the whole of Kebrabasa, and again satisfying them- 
selves that all navigation was impossible, except at high-flood — 
which they reached on the 7th of June, 1860. These plains, 
consisting of rich black soil, formerly contained a numerous 
population, which has been nearly extirpated by wars and 
slaving. Cotton still mingles with the weeds of the ruined 
villages. They had now come into the country of lions, which 
required certain precautions to be taken in the arrangement of 
the camp and the distribution of the fires. The nights being 
cold, the men went to bed in a peculiar fashion by plunging 
themselves into fanibas^ or sleeping-bags, made of double 
rectangular mats of palm-leaf six feet by four, with an opening 
at the top, and thus presented the appearance of a number 
of sacks scattered about the camp. Neither cold, wet, nor 
mosquitoes can annoy them under these coverings. 

At Chicova they found a seam of coal cropping out on the 
banks of the Zambesi, the properties of which were explained to 
the natives, who, on hearing them, shook •‘their heads, and with 
an incredulous smile, replied “ Kodi !” — that is, “ Really !” 
There was every evidence of their being on an immense coal- 
field. In passing through the country they found that two miles 
and a-half an hour in a straight line was a sufficient pace, and 
five or six hours a sufficient day’s march. This, Dr. Livingstone 
says, is quite as much as a mar can comfortably do. The 
Europeans, it appears, even la the uiupics, have a greater i)ower 
of endurance than the most hardy of the meat-eating African!^ 
and, in point of fact, after the day’s march the gentlemen of the 
expedition were obliged to go and shoot game for the camp, in 
which the men were very loth to assist them. This trouble was 
occasionally saved by their falling in with hippopotami, playing 
about in the water, which are easily shot Much large pame is 
taken in the neighbourhood of the Sinjere by means of pits lined 
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with sharp stakes, covered with earth, into which the heavier kind 
of game fells, and is impaled. It is a curious proof of sagacity 
that neither elephants nor bufialoes will return to the river for 
two successive nights by the same path for fear of being trapped ; 
and an old elephant is often seen in advance of the herd uncover- 
ing the pits for the security of his party. Passing through plains 
varying in breadth as the woods approach or recede from the 
river, covered with open forest, displaying belts of grass, varying 
in colour from green to yellow, according to the season of the year, 
in aght of superb mountains from 2000 to 3000 feet in height, 
their tops fringed with trees, and then through a country to 
all appearances solitary, but abounding in animal life, they on 
the 26th of June reached Zumbo, on the left bank of the 
JLoangwa, formerly a Portuguese settlement. Near the ruins df 
some houses they observed the remains of an old chapel, with 
a church-bell lying near it. Soon after leaving this place, 
they quitted the river and proceeded to the Mohango Pass, 
Though the nights here were so cold that on the 30th of June 
the thermometer marked only 39° at sunrise, they were horribly 
pestered by tsetse flies buzzing about their heads in greater num- 
bers than they had ever before observed. This venomous insect 
fdls so delicately on the skin that you have no notion of its presence 
till its proboscis is thrust into you ; the pain, however, is soon over, 
leaving a little itching behind it ; but to all otlier animals, except 
men, goats, and donkeys, their bite is fatal. The time of grass- 
burning having begun, they had the opportunity of witnessing 
miles of country on fire. They frequently fell in with families 
moving in file from place to place, the father at the head, 
leading, carrying nothing but his arms, his sons armed too, but 
Wth loads, the wife and daughters heavily burdened with house- 
hold gear on their heads. In the chiefs of several of the villages 
.Dr. Livingstone recognised some of his old acquaintances. After 
leaving the river (J uly 14th) at a point where the mountain 
ranges form the Kafiba gorge, they passed into the fertile country 
of a tribe of Batoka called Bawe — a kind, hospitable people, among 
whom many are known as the “Baenda*pezi,” or Go NakedSy their 
only covering being a coating of red-ochre. The Doctor and his 
friends endeavoured to shame them by laughter out of this habit, 
but all in vain, “ as they evidently felt no leas decent than we did 
with our clothes on.'* Of the custom, they could give no exjdana- 
tion. The men carry large shields of bufialo-hide and heavy spears, 
but, at all events, have the good sense not to use them in their 
quarrels with each other. The Batoka, to which the Bawe belong, 
^e said to be the only tribe that plants, and does not cut down 
fruit tr^s, and that has permanent graveyards, which are 
placed either on the side of hills or under old trees. They pay 
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respect to their ancestral tombs either by placing the largest 
elephant tusk they can get at the head of the grave, or else 
encasing it in the finest ivory. Dr. Livingstone supposes th^ 
believe in the continued existence of the soul, and that the spirits 
of the defunct are affected pleasantly or painfully by the good or 
evil deeds of those they have left behind. They practise ordeal 
by the poison of the muave. 

Near the confluence of the Kafue they met with the manbo;or 
chief, together with some of his head men, all with a very downcast 
air, and having their foreheads smeared with white flour ; th^ 
had just before purged themselves of a charge of witchcraft by 
swallowing the muave, which having vomited up, they were 
declared not guilty. These Batoka are an industrious people : 
they erect numerous granaries in their villages, and tie up 
quantities of grain into bundles with grass well plastered over 
with mud, which, on the subsidence of the Zambesi, they place 
on low sand islands, to protect them as much as possible fronoi 
mice and men. It appears that the ravages of the weevil are 
such that it is impossible to preserve the crop until the follow- 
ing one comes in; what is not consumed is made into beer, 
that is drunk in large quantities, in spite of which cases of in- 
toxicixtion are rare. They grow a great deal of tobacco, and are 
said to be the most inveterate smokers in the world. For the 
edification of amateurs, and possibly as an inducement to set- 
tlers, we quote the following passage : — 

The pipe is seldom out of their mouths, and they are as polite 
smokers us any ever met with in a railway carriage ; . . . always 

asking if we had any objection to their smoking beside us. They 
think they have invented an impraved method of smoking ; a descrip- 
tion of whicli may interest tliose who are fond of the weed at home. 
They take a whilf, putt’ out the growler smoke, then, by a sudden inha- 
lation, contrive to catch and swallow, as they say, the real essence— 
the spirit which, in the ordinary w'ay, is entirely lost. The Batoka 
tobacco is famed in the country for its strength, and is certainl}" both 
very strong and cheap ; a few .strings of beads will purchase enough 
to last .my reasonable man for six months. It caused headache in the 
only smoker of our party from its strength, but this quality makes 
the natives come great distances to buy it.” — p. 239. 

Above Kariba the country had as yet been unvisited by 
strangers, and Dr. Livingstone had now the painful mortification 
of discovering that this first and friendly invasion of it was likely 
to prove a curse. It came to his ears that two native Portuguese 
scoundrels, who had murdered a chief at Zumbo and taken 
possession of his lands, were dogging the expedition, dec^uing 
themselves to be its children,'’ purohaaing ivory from the J^we 
for a few coarse beads, a tusk, as well as canoes to cariy it, .for 
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half a dozen strings of beads or two fathoms of calico each ; 
including in their purchases a number* of good-looking girls at 
the same rate. Dr. Livingstone does not hesitate to charge the 
Portuguese Government with conniving at this rascality. 

On the 9th of August, 1860, they reached the Victoria Falls, 
which Dr. Livingstone visited for a couple of days in 1855 — 
accompanied by Sekeletu and his 200 men ; — being the first 
European who had ever seen them. In the opinion of Mr. 
Charles Livingstone, they were much finer than Niagara, though 
not seen in all their majesty, as the river was now at its lowest. 
The causes of the formation of the two falls are very different. 
Those of Niagara are formed by the wearing away of the rock, 
whereas the Victoria, or, as the Makalolo call it, “ Mosi-oa-tunya” 
or “ smoke sounding” — have been caused by some tremendous 
convulsion, producing a rift across the basaltic rock which forms 
the bed of the river. The depth of this perpendicular rift is, as 
nearly as could be ascertained, 360 feet to the water below ; its 
mean width slightly above eighty yards. Into this vast fissure, 
running from east to west, twice the depth of Niagara, the river, 
a mile wide, falls with a tremendous roar. The convulsion which 
caused the transverse fissure, not having affected the level of 
the river-bed opposite the falls, has provided an escape for the 
river by another fissure, opening at right angles to the chasm, 
from between twenty to thirty yards wide, which continues for 
some time in convolutions nearly parallel with each other, through 
which the huge mass of water discharges itself, surging and 
rufiSing along this deep, narrow, and sinuous trough. The por- 
tions of the ancient bed of the river intercepted between these 
convolutions are for the most part covered with trees, and have 
at their rounded angles the appearance of wooded promontories. 
But, in order to understand cthis peculiar formation and the 
aspect it presents, reference must be made to Dr. Livingstone’s ‘ 
description, with the illustration annexed to it. To get an idea 
of the falls we must suppose ourselves standing on one of the 
foremost promontories facing the western end of the cataract, 
from which we should see, first, a fall of thirty-six yards in 
breadth, separated by a small island from a great fall of 573 yards 
broad, which is again separated by a projecting rock from a 
second grand fall ; making in the whole a cataract 900 yards in 
breadth, with a depth of 360 feet. Over the sharp edge of. the 
black basaltic rock the water pours down in an unbroken sheet 
to the depth of ten feet or so, when it assumes the appearance of a 
mass of driven snow, from which comet-shaped portions of water 
fly off “ with tails streaming behind, till the whole snowy sheet 
Incomes myriads of rushing, leaping, aqueous comets ” — a pecu- 
liarity Dr. Livingstone attributes to the dryness of the atino- 
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sphere, noting that every drop of Zambesi water ^'seems to have 
an individuality, runs off the ends of theipaddles, and glides in 
beads along the smooth surface like drops of quicksilver on a 
table ; and here we see them in a conglomeration, each with a 
train of pure white vapour, racing down until lost in clouds of 
spray/’ The immense volume of water carrying down with it a 
vast body of air into the unfathomed cleft in the river’s bed, 
rushes up again, in from three to six columns, loaded with vapour, 
glowing with iridescent colours visible twenty miles off. On 
reaching a height of from 200 to 300 feet above the level of the 
falls, the vapour re-descends in the shape of the finest rain. A 
portion of this is showered upon Garden Island, which is in the 
middle of the river, near the lips of the fall, and only to be 
approached when the river is very low. It was here that, in 
1855, Dr. Livingstone formed the garden from which the island 
takes its name, planting in it orange trees and sowing cashew- 
nuts and coffee-seeds. The hippopotami, as he feared and as 
he found, had completely destroyed the plants. They were re- 
newed on this occasion, and though protected by a strong hedge, 
they have, according to the report of Sir Richard Glyn, who 
visited the Falls in 1863, met a similar fate. Wherever there is 
anything remarkable to see there will always be an Englishman 
to see it, and, accordingly. Dr. Livingstone found on the spot a 
Mr. Baldwin, a gentleman from Natal, who had made his way 
to the Falls by the means of a pocket-compass. He was not, 
however, at this moment a free Briton, having been impounded 
by Mashotlaue, the representative of Sekeletu in this district, 
for jumping out of the boat in which he was being ferried over 
the river, and swimming to shore. Had he been eaten by 
crocodiles,” said Mashotlane, ** we should have been blamed for 
his death, and so he must pay a fine.” The temptation of the 
fine, it is to be feared, suggested the scruple ; and so Mr. Baldwin 
was held in pledge until he could have communication with his 
Avaggons. Of course, he was now at once released. In this 
country, where beads are so acceptable, the surface of the ground 
for miles above the Falls is strewn with agates. 

From the Falls, Dr. Livingstone proceeded to the village of 
Sesheke, where he was hospitably received. Sekeletu, the chief 
of the Makololo, who was living at a little distance suffering from 
leprosy, refused at first to see anyone but the Doctor, who was, 
however, finally permitted to visit him in company with his two 
friends. The most exaggerated accounts were afloat respecting 
the effects of the disease which had distorted his face, so it was 
said, while his fingers had become like eagle’s claws ; whereas, in 
fact, his face was only a little disfigured by the thickening of the 
skin at certain points ; and though his nails were extremdy long, 
[Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXYII.]— New Sbbie^ Vol. XXIX. No. I. O 
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“they VP ere but slightly in excess of what is in fashion among 
Makololo gentlemen/" eHe was found to be a sensible person of 
imassuming manners^ his weak point being the conviction of his 
suffering from witchcraft. The native doctors' had given him up, 
and an old doctress had undertaken the case, making seclusion a 
sine qua non. By the application of lunar caustic externally, and 
hydriodate of. potash inwardly — ^the only medicines at their com- 
mand — Drs. Kirk and Livingstone effected considerable improve- 
ment. The skin became thinner, the face ceased to be disfigured, 
and the general health and spirits of the patient improved. 

This success would be much admired by the natives, for 

“ Like other Africans, the Makololo have great faith in the power 
of medicine ; they believe that there is an especial medicine for every 
ill that flesh is heir to. Mamire is anxious to have children ; he has 
six wives, and only one boy ; and he begs earnestly for ‘ child medi- 
cine.’ The mother of Sekeletii came from the Barotso valley to see 
her son ; thinks she has lost flesh since Dr. Livingstone was here 
before, and asks for ‘ the medicine of fitness.’ ” — p. 295. 

While at Sesheke they received the tidings of the fate of the 
London missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. Helmore, who, with several of 
their people, had fallen victims to fever. The expedition, after a 
month's stay in this place, set out on its return to Tette in 
canoes, taking with them two of the Makololo with their Bakoto 
servants, who were to bring back medicine for Sekeletu ; but the 
latter, when they got down into the lower country, finding them- 
selvee independent, refused to return, and their two masters it 
seems could not contrive to get back without them. It looks 
very much as if they were faithless fellows. Four years after this 
Sekeletu died. On the 23rd of November the expedition again 
reached Tette, after an absence of six months, having met with 
a sad accident on the Kebrabasa rapids, where Dr. Kirk's canoe 
was upset, himself in great danger, and his notes of the journey, 
and botanical drawings, together with his chronometer and 
barometer, were swept away and entirely lost. On the 3rd of 
December they were again off for Kongone, in the Asthmatic, 
which, after threatening daily to founder, was good enough to 
ground on a sand-bank, from which she could not be removed. 
They saved, however, the greater part of their property and 
went on by canoe to Senna, Here they fell in with a native 
Portuguese trader, Sequasha, who had more than once crossed 
their path, and among whose followers were two men who 
had murdered one of the native chie& He had brought 
down with him more than 26,000 lbs. of ivory, purchased for a 
mere song ; his partner about hsdf that amount. On his return 
to Tette the following year this vagabond was imprisoned, on 
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account of bis misconduct in the interior ; but after squeezing 
out of him some tons of ivory, he was let loose for further mis- 
chief. At Kongone they found that a flag-staff and custom-house 
had been erected, and left in cliargeof a black lance-corporal and 
three privates, who were nearly starved out. The expedition 
was itself in a sad lack of stores, when, on the 31st of January, 
1861, their new ship, the Pioneer^ and at the same time two 
English ships of war arrived, bringing Bishop Mackenzie, and the 
Oxford and Cambridge Mission to the tribes of the Shire and 
Lake Nyassa, consisting of six Englishmen, and five coloured 
men from the Cape. The bishop was ready to proceed at once 
to his work, but as the Pioneer was under orders to explore the 
Bovuma, it was thought better that the bishop should send the 
other members of his mission to the island of Johanna, and him- 
self accompany Dr. Livingstone. It might have been dangerous 
to have gone to his quarters at the beginning of the sickly season 
without a medical attendant, and without, in fact, medicine; for 
the fever pills bought by the bishop at the Cape turned out to be 
made of divt instead of drugs ! Really, when we think of Dr. 
Livingstone going to Christianize savages in a worthless vessel, 
made by a swindling Christian, and Bishop Mackenzie's dirt- 
pills, purcliased from Christian vendors, we cannot help recalling 
to mind the answer of Tomo Chichi, an American Indian, to a 
missionary wishing to convert him : “ Tomo Chichi, Christian ? 
Christians at Savannah steal ; Christians at Savannah drink ; 
Christians at Savannah kill. No! no! Tomo* Chichi, no 
Christian." We are reminded, too, of Rajah Brook's warning 
some years since, that it would be useless for missionaries to 
teach Christian dogmas while traders were exhibiting gross trans- 
gressions of Christian precepts. It seems natural that if we 
desire to Christianize a country by^ the means of trade, we 
should first Christianize the traders who are to deal with it 
In a magnificent bay, on the 25th of February, the Pioneer 
came to anchor, awaiting the arrival of the bishop, who was fol- 
lowing in the Lyra, Two days aft<?rwards, the party proceeded 
up the river. But now came a new difficulty. The Pioneer^ 
unexceptionable in all other respects, had been designed to dmw 
three feet of water, but unfortunately drew five 1 This was too 
much for the frequent shallows. They had now nothing to do 
but to return to the coast, and make their way up through the 
Zambesi into the Shire, which they effected with difficulty, 
having to haul the vessel over the shallow places. After months 
thus thrown away, they arrived at Chibisa s, and started on the 
5 th of July, with a number of his men, for the highlands. They 
had beard, on their arrival, that the Manganja country was ai 
war with the Awaja, who were sending marauding parties in all 
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directions, and briskly carrying on the slave trade. On the 
morning of their second day's march, they had evidence of thia 
in a ^ay that eventually led to unpleasant results. Understand- 
ing that a slave party was on its way to Tette, and irritated at 
this horrible traffic, which had followed in the wake of their dis- 
coveries, they determined if possible to put a stop to it : — 

A few minutes after Mbame had spoken to us,’* says Dr. Living- 
stone, a long line of manacled men, women, and children came wending 
their way round the hill and into the valley, on the side of which the 
village stood. The black drivers, armed with muskets and bedecked 
with various articles of finery, marched jauntily in the front, middle, 
and rear of the line ; some of them blowing exultant notes out of long 
tin horns. They seemed to feel that«they were doing a very noble 
thing, and might proudly march with an air of triumph ; but the 
instant the fellows caught a glimpse of the English, they darted off 
like mad into the forest ; so fiist, indeed, that we caught but a glimpse 
of their red caps and the soles of their feet. The chief of the party 
alone remained ; and he, from being in front, had bis hand tightly 
msped by a Makololo ! He proved to be a well-known slave of the 
late commandant at Tette, and for some time our own attendant while 
there. On asking him how he obtained these captives, he replied, he 
had bought them ; but on our inquiring of the people themselves, all, 
save four, said they had been captured in war. While this inquiry 
was going on, he bolted too. The captives knelt down, and, in their 
way of expressing thanks, clapped their hands with great energy. 
They were thus left entirely on our hands, and knives were soon busy 
at work cutting the women and children loose. It was more difficult 
to cut the men adrift, as each had his neck in the fork of a stout stick, 
six or seven feet long, and kept in by an iron rod, which was riveted 
at both ends across the throat. With a saw, luckily in the bishop’s 
baggage, one by one the men were sawn out into freedom.” — p. 356. 

The bishop was bathing when this took place, and on his re- 
turn, after some little hesitation, approved what had been done. 
It is not very clear how they could hope to stop the traffic thus 
begun by the liberation of a few' captives, and though the sight 
was no doubt exceedingly painful to Dr. Livingstone, it was cer- 
tainly during this expedition not a novel one, as on his return to 
Tette from the Makololo country he had met near the Luia two 
large trading parties with a number of Manganja women, all 
made fast by their necks to a long rope, which they were taking 
to Zumbo to sell for ivory. This act of liberation was afterwards a 
source of some annoyance to Dr. Livingstone. The bishop^s war- 
like feeling seems to have been aroused by it ; and when, in the 
course of meir journey towards Lake Nyassa, and in search for a 
settlement for the University Mission, tney found the villages in 
flames and the people of the country flying in panic, he was for 
attacking the Ajawa and sweeping them out of the country. Dr. 
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Livingstone opposed this successfully^ as being impolitic and use- 
less ; though he was naturally enough made responsible for some 
subsequent collisions with the natives which the bishop had when 
left to himself. After conducting tins mission to Magomero^ 
where it had been invited to take up its quarters by the chief of 
the place, Dr. Livingstone returned to the ship, and a few 
afterwards set out with Dr. Kirk and Mi\ Charles Livingstone, 
with a light four-oared gig, for Lake Nyassa. We have not space 
to follow this excursion on the western bank of the lake, from 
its southern to almost its northern extremity, from which the 
party returned to the ship on the 8th of November, just three 
months after their departure. We may just observe that the length 
of the lake, which lies in a direction almost due north and south, 
is above two hundred miles; its greatest width, from fifty to sixty 
miles, is near its northern extremity; and the least, at the broadest 
part of its southern extremity, twelve miles ; the water was found 
to have a depth of from nine to fifteen fathoms about a mile from 
the shore, but in some places soundings were only to be had at 
a hundred fathoms, and the impression was that a ship could not 
find anchorage except near the shore. It is subject to sudden 
storms of great violence, lashing the waves with such fury as to 
raise a surf which astonished one of the seamen, who had been 
a fisherman on the coast of Ireland. The coast-line presents a 
succession of small bays. Never before in Africa had Dr. Living- 
stone seen so dense a population, especially about the southern 
part of the lake, which presented an unbroken chain of villages. 
Wherever they landed they were surrounded, especially at meal 
times, by huge crowds gazing upon them with wonder, and 
naming them '^Chirombo,” which, it seems, means such wild 
beasts only as are fit to be eaten. But the reason of this flatter- 
ing distinction was not given. A vast quantity of native cotton 
cloth must be worked up for consumption ; besides which there 
is a very large manufacture of cloth from the inner bark of an 
undescribed tree belonging to the Cceaalpinecc. The lake 
women are by nature very plain, and, by the universal adoption 
of the pelele, made hideous. There is a great love of the slave 
trade ; for, on hearing that the English would have nothing to 
dp with it, they often turned away with contempt, and refused 
to sell them any food. 

They returned to the ship in a weak condition, having suffered 
more from want of provisions than during any previous trip. 
Shortly after they commenced their downward passage to the 
coast, they were delayed five weeks by a shoal a little telow 
Chibisa’s ; and finally, after being once again shoaled in the 
Zambesi, they anchored in the great Cuabo mouth of the river. 
On the 30th of January, 1862, the Oorgon ship-of-war arrived, 
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towing a brig bringing Mrs. Livingstone, some ladies about to 
join their relatives in the University Mission, and a new iron- 
steamer for the navigation of Lake Nyassa, which was brought 
out in twenty-four sectiofts. The Pioneer steaming out towed 
the brig into Kongone; had as many of the, sections of the new 
steamer — christened the Lady Nyassa — transferred to her as she 
could carry ; and after taking on board the ladies, the captain 
of the Gorgon^ with a number of his oflScers and men to assist 
in landing the cargo, made way up the stream for the Ruo. 
Here was more delay, for the engines of the Pioneer having 
been neglected, they remained six months in the delta, of which 
Shupanga is the apex, instead of six days, as they expected. 
They resolved to land the sections at Shupanga, and when they 
were collected, to launch the hull of the Lady Nyassa at that 
place, from which she could be towed up to the foot of the 
Murchison cataracts. In this dilemma. Captain Wilson under- 
took to carry up Miss Mackenzie, Mrs. Burrup, together with his 
surgeon, Dr. Ramsay, in his gig; followed by Dr. Kirk and Mr. 
Sewell, paymaster of the Q(ytgon>, in the Lady Nyassa s whale- 
boat. With great toil they reached the Ruo ; and getting no 
tidings of the mission, they pushed on to Chibisa’s, where they 
arrived, after having accomplished a voyage of nearer 300 than 
200 miles. Here sad news awaited them. The bishop and Mr. 
Burrup were no more ; the survivors in a critical position ; and 
to ^heir aid Captain Wilson and Dr. Kirk volunteered to go up 
the hills, leaving the ladies with Dr. Ramsay and the Makololo. 
Some of the mission were met with, but further search was put 
an end to by the illness of the two gentlemen, one of whom — 
Captain Wilson — must have sank but for his stout boatswain, 
who cheerfully carried along his commander, and managed to 

f et him to the boat, which returned with the whole party to the 
^ixmeer. The bishop, it appears, proceeding with Mr. Burrup 
towards the shore to reach Ruo, already suffering from diarrhoea, 
in consequence of previous exposure to wet and hunger, and of 
being again repeatedly wetted to the skin, was completely 
exhausted when, much after the appointed time, he reached 
Malo, an island at the mouth of the Ruo. He was here seized 
with fever ; for three weeks did he struggle on against the 
di^ase, faithfully watched by the Makololo, but for whom the 
chief of Malo would have turned the dying man out of his hut. 
At length he died. In the deep dark forest they dug his grave ; 
and Mr. Burrup himself, almost worn out with disease, repeated 
from memory some portions of the service for the burial of the 
dead over the body of his friend. Mr. Burrup was then taken 
up the stream some distance in a canoe, and lAerwards placed 
on a litter of branches, and so carried back to his friends at 
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Magomero, where he soon after died. Captain Wilson and his 
party on their return reached Shupanga on the 11th of March, 
whence they proceeded in the Picmeer to the Kongone, where 
all the mission party but one embarked on board the Oorgon 
for the Cape, on April the 4th. Between this and the 1 2th 
of June, the Pioneer was engaged in bringing up the remaining 
section of the Lady Nyassa to Shupanga, where she was 
launched on the 23rd. Meanwhile, a ^eat calamity had 
occurred. About the middle of April, Mrs. Livingstone was 
prostrated by fever, and, in spite of all the medical aid rendered 
by Dr. Kirk, sank on the 27th of April, 1862. Surrounded by 
the little band of her countrymen, the good lady’s coffin was 
lowered into a grave dug under the branches of the great 
baobab-tree. 

“Those,** said Dr. Livingstone, “who are not aware how this 
brave, good English wife made a delightful home at Kolobeng, a 
thousand miles inland from the Cape ; and as the daughter of Moffat, 
and a Christian lady, exercised most beneficial influence over the rude 
tribes of tlie interior, may wonder that she should have braved the 
dangers of this down-trodden land. She knew them all ; and, in the 
disinterested and dutiful attempt to renew her labours, was called to 
her rest instead. ‘ Fiat Domine voluntas tua ! ’ ’* p. 417. 

It seems to have been the fate of the expedition to lose 
a vast amount of valuable time, either from the incompe- 
tency of their vessels, or the varying floods of the rivers, at one 
time too high and swift, and at others too low, for their purpose. 
The Ma-Bobert was scarcely to be regarded as a means of con- 
veyance. We have seen the expedition delayed six months 
from both these causes. And now when the Nyassa was 
launched on the 23rd of June, and ready to sail, the waters 
of the Shire and the Zambesi had fallen so low that they 
were obliged to wait for the rains of December before there 
was any chance of taking her up to the cataracts of the Shire. 
To fill up the time, especially as draught oxen and provisions 
would b# required from the island of Johanna, it was deter- 
mined, after touching there, to proceed to the Bovuma. In 
pursuance of this plan, the Pioneer left the river at Kongone on 
the 6th of August, and touchi|g at Johanna was towed by H.M.S. 
Orestes to the mouth of the J^vuma in the beginning of Sep-* 
tember. The explorers proceeded up the river in two boats, very 
skilfully managed by the Zambesi men ; and soon became satis- 
fied that it could be only navigable for eight months in the year, 
but they pushed on to see if its upper part presented those capar 
bilities of which they had heard so much from naval officers. The 
valley of the Bovuma is from two to four miles wide, confined 
by a range of highlands, and running W.S.W., but the channel 
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of the river proceeds in zigzags, so that to make one mile in 
advance three miles of boating were required. Instead of the 
river being navigable for a month^s sail, they found that a boat 
might pu^ up for about six or eight days. They themselves 
came to a stop at the island of Nyamatolo, Long. E., 38° 36', 
Lat. S., 11° 63', about 166 miles from the mouth, where they 
found the river narrow, with a rapid only passable by native 
canoes. The banks of the river exhibit little of interest. They 
found some of the inhabitants extremely ill-disposed ; at one 
place making an attack with a volley of musket-balls and poi- 
soned arrows, but upon the fire being returned running off as 
fast as their legs could carry them. A peculiarity of the river 
is, that its cataracts, instead of being found in mountainous dis- 
tricts, as happens in other rivers, occur in the level country. 
On landing occasionally they found trees of a novel kind, and 
inhabitants who were living in temporary huts on the sand banks 
of the river, chiefiy occupied in hunting the Senze (Aulacodus 
Swindemianus), an animal the size of a large cat, but shaped like 
a pig, which they drive from its haunts by setting fire to the reeds. 
After a month’s exploration, they returned to the Pioneer on the 
9th of October, and sailed on the 18th for the Zambesi, touching 
at Johanna for the oxen, but forced, for want of fuel, to run into 
Quillimane, which they found only fit to be what it was, a depot 
for the slave trade. They reached the Zambesi about the end of 
November, and with their usual luck were a month struggling 
up to Shupanga. On the 10th of January, 1863, the Pioneer 
was on its way up the Shire, with the Lady Nyassa in tow. 
And now they came in contact with frightful evidence of the 
horrors of the inland slave trade. The notorious half-caste 
Mariano,, the “ great Portuguese slave agent," had passed over 
the country, and left death and destruction in his track. In 
the following passage Dr. Livingstone gives us a picture of some 
of the horrors which met their eyes : — 

Dead bodies floated past us daily, and in the mornings the paddles 
had to be cleared of corpses, caught by the floats during tlie night. 
For scores of miles the entire population of the valley was swept 
away by this savage Mariano, who Js again, as lie was before, the 
great Portuguese slave agent. It made the heart ache to see the 
wide-spread desolation ; the river banks, once so populous, all silent ; 
the villages burned down, and an oppressive stillness reigning where 
formerly crowds of eager sellers appeared with the various products 
of their industry. Here and there might be seen on the bank a small 
dreary, deserted shed, where had sat, day after day, a starving fisher- 
man, until the rising waters drove the fish from their haunts, and left 
him to die. Tingane had been defeated ; his people had been killed, 
kidnapped, and forced to flee from their villages. There were a few 
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wretched survivors in a village above the Ruo, but the majority of the 
population was dead. The sight and smell of dead bodies was every- 
where. Many skeletons lay beside the path, where in their weakness 
they had fallen and expired. Ghastly living forms of boys and girls, 
with dull, dead eyes, were crouching beside some of the huts. A few 
more miserable days of their terrible hunger, and they would be with 
the dead.’* — p. 430. 

In the midst of these horrors they visited the grave of Bishop 
Mackenzie, who, probably, had he lived, would have fallen in 
some ineflFectual attempt to strike down the arm of this remorse- 
less ru£5an. We are inclined, however, to think that Dr. 
Livingtone has made Mariano responsible for too large a pro- 
portion of these horrors. There had been a drought of 
unusual severity,^' which had extended from Kebrabasa north- 
east to the Manganja highlands. The Tette slaves had fled 
to the woods to live on whatever they could pick up, where 
they were expected to perish ; and we are informed that in 
a famine like thia^ which raged in 1854, thousands died of 
starvation. But the foray had aggravated the scourge of the 
famine, and Dr. Livingstone became more anxious than ever to 
transport his little vessel to the waters of Lake Nyassa^ where he 
hoped by its presence to check the slave-trade. With his usual 
indefatigable energy he had the Lady Nyassa unscrewed, with 
the intention of taking her piecemeal over some forty miles of 
road, which was to be made, and thus pass the cataracts. But 
finding that the country people who had at first crowded around 
them, offering provisions for sale, and glad of the opportunity of 
being useful, now kept out of sight, so that they had to depend 
for fresh provisions on their guns, and to have the supplies for 
their native crew brought up 150 miles from the Zambesi, he was 
obliged to give up the project. He ascribes this desertion to the 
intrigues of the Portuguese, and in his indignation asserts, that 
^'it is a monstrous mistake to believe in the honour of the 
Government of Portugal,” and declares that the policy pursued 
by the Portuguese statesmen towards Africa is “simply in- 
famous.” These are grave charges, but assuredly if they can be 
substantiated on the evidence which Dr. Livingtone furnishes, it 
seems to be the duty of every^tate in Europe to give to Portugal 
some expression of its indignation. We some time since sus- 
pended diplomatic relations with a King of Naples for offences 
trivial in comparison with the horrors which the Portuguese 
nation permits or encourages in Africa. 

Foiled in their purpose, suffering from the want of fresh pro- 
visions, and dispirited at the unnecessary failure of their effort^ 
dysentery ran through the expedition, and Dr. Kirk and Mr. 
Charles Livingstone, broken down by fever and fatigue, found it 
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necessary to return to England. Dr. Livingstone was himself for 
a month dangerously ill, but as resolved as ever, and os soon as 
he had recovered he determined to proceed with Mr. Rae by 
land, with a view of ascertaining if a boat which they had left 
above the cataracts was safe and in a condition to convey them 
into the vicinity of the tribes near Lake Nyassa, where they 
could stock themselves with provisions, and thus be relieved 
of depending for precarious supplies on the wasted south. 
They found the boat suspended in the trees as they had left 
it, but so injured by fire, probably from the burning of the 
grasses, which had set fire to the woods, that they were obliged 
to return without it. The Murchison cataracts begin in lat. 
16° 20' and end in 16° 35', in which space the river runs about 
forty miles, its direction being nearly north and south. Tliero 
are five principal cataracts, and two or three smaller ones. The 
former fall a hundred feet in a hundred yards, at an angle of 
about 45° ; one of them at an angle of 70°. From the upper to 
the lower Shire the descent is 1,200 feet. The river here, only 
from fifty to eighty yards wide, rushes like a “ mill-race, and 
gives the impression of water power, sufficient to drive all Jhe 
mills in Manchester, running to waste." The river is so full of 
mica that, even at low water, myriads of particles may be’ seen 
floating and glittering in the sun. In passing by one of the 
cataracts called Pamozima, the departed spirits or gods," they 
were offended by a smell like that of a dissecting room, and on 
examining, fouud it came from dead bodies in mats suspended 
from branches of trees : a mode of sepulture which Dr. Living- 
stone saw subsequently practised by the Parsees, in their “ towers 
of silence," at Poonah near Bombay. It is the popular belief, we are 
told, that disembodied souls are perpetually hovering over this spot. 

Beaching the ship on the 2nd of July, they found a despatch 
from Earl Bussell, with instructions for the withdrawal of the 
expedition; but as the Pioneer could not descend tho river 
before the December floods. Dr. Livingstone determined to carry 
a boat past the cataracts a second time, and sail along the 
eastern shore of the lake, with a view of determining if Colonel 
Bigby^s information was correct, namely, that Lake Nyassa and 
the valley of the Shire supply the 19,000 slaVes that annually 
pass through the custom-house of Zanzibar. The attempt to 
pass the boat was unsuccessful, and then Dr. Livingstone, taking 
with him the steward of the Pioneer, proceeded with the 
Makololo to acquire the information he desired. We shall not 
follow Dr. Livingstone in this unsuccessful attempt, merely 
observing that having made his way in a northerly direction to 
Kota- Kota, he then struck off in a westerly direction, and pro- 
ceeded on the great slave track as four as Chinangas, in about 
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longitude 33"* E. and latitude 13^ 30' S. Here the men of the 
expedition began to suffer so much in health, provisions were so 
short, time passing away, and the orders for the withdrawal of 
the expedition so peremptory, that he reluctantly gave up his 
intention of walking round the lake, and returned to the ship, 
which he reached on the 3 1st of October, having travelled 660 
geographical miles in fifty-five days. This would represent an 
average of twelve miles a day, or if the windings be taken into 
account, of fifteen miles. 

Though the instructions from the Foreign Office, which, to the 
annoyance of Dr. Livingstone, had come open from England, and 
so been forwarded from the Cape, announced that the sea- 
men's wages would cease to be paid after the 31st of December, 
it was not until the 19th of January that the Pioneer could start 
on its way down. After being delayed, as usual, by an accident 
on the way, the vessel reached the coast, and was fortunate 
enough to meet with the Orestes and Ariel, which were cruising 
at the mouth of the river. The Lady Nyassay which had been 
previously sent down the river, was taken in tow by the Ariel, 
and the Pioneer by the Orestes, for Mozambique. They encoun- 
tered a heavy gale, and the little Nyassa, which escaped serious 
mischief through the admirable management of the Ariel, waa, 
together with her comrade, safely brought to anchor in the har- 
bour of Mozambique. On the 1 6th of April the Lady Nyassa 
steamed for Zanzibar, where, shipping fourteen tons of coal, 
they set sail for Bombay on the 30th, taking the chance of arriv- 
ing there before the break" of the monsoon. It is characteristic 
of that energy and adaptability which makes Dr. Livingstone so 
efficient an explorer, that he was the skipper of his own frail 
barque in this rather perilous adventure, his first schooling in 
this way being on board the Asthmatic, the person in charge of 
her having proved inefficient. In this sea-trip, moreover, he had 
principally to depend upon native Zambesians ; his crew consist- 
ing of seven of these, two boys, three Englishmen, one stoker, 
one sailor, and one carpenter. The Zambesians proved capital 
sailors, and so eager for their work that not one of them gave 
up for sea-sickness. On reaching Bombay, in the beginning of 
June, after having sailed 2500 miles, the little vessel glided into 
the harbour, such a dot, that no one noticed h%r arrival. , 

In summing up the result of his six years^ labour Dr. Living- 
stone enumerates among the chief of them the discovery of a 
port, capable of being turned to commercial use ; a correct ap- 
preciation of the Zambesi as a means of transit ; proofe of the 
fertility of the soil and of its fitness for the growth of cotton, of 
which specimens of superior quality were collected from various 
districts, as well as of tobacco and the sugar cane. In a geo- 
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graphical point of view, the discoveries of Lakes Shirwa and 
Nyassa, the exploration of the Zambesi and the Shire, the exa- 
mination of the Kebrabasa rapids, the Murchison, and, above all, 
the Victoria falls, are matters of great interest. But Dr. Living- 
stone is acutely sensible that the hoped-for moral results he 
trusted would reward his labours have not been realized. 
Wherever he went into districts hitherto visited, he found the 
slaver at work, and when penetrating into those unvisited, he 
found the slaver at his heels. It is obvious, too, that the slave- 
purchaser is not more eager to buy than the natives in general 
are willing to sell. He found abundant evidence, too, of a state 
of incessant warfare, and read its tale in ruined villages and de- 
populated districts teeming with the evidence of a careful culti- 
vation. But he found nowhere such a state of society as enabled 
him to work out either the industrial or moral ends for which 
the expedition was devised. We confess that, after perusing his 
work, we carry away but a very indistinct impression on one or 
two points. We could have wished, for instance, to have had 
a clearer appreciation of the intellectual capacity of the natives. 
Of their proficiency in certain mechanical arts and agriculture 
there is abundant evidence. Speaking of the latter. Bishop Mac- 
kenzie said that one of his objects was to give them instruction 
in it, ‘‘ but that he now saw that they knew far more about it 
than he did.'’ Yet it seems curious that, though they cultivate 
esculents and other plants with skill, they have no idea — the 
Batoka are the single exception — of planting, rearing, or pre- 
serving fruit treea In the same way, though they make excel- 
lent small axes, they cannot cut down large trees, for the want 
of large onea Several instances are given of the ingenuity with 
which; on a small scale, they attempt irrigation. But no attempt 
has been made to cope with what is declared to be the great 
drawback in every p^ of Central Africa, that is, the scourge of 
the periodical droughts, which may be expected once in every 
ten or fifteen years, between the lOth and 15th degrees of S. lat, 
or once in eveiy five years between the 1 5th and 20th degreea* 

What they know is less a matter of surprise than that, know- 
ing what they do, they should be without the capacity of spon- 
taneously developing that knowledge. We much regret that no 
speciinens have beisn given us of the exact matter of the con- 
ferences which on various occasions took place between the mem- 

* The seasons are thus described by Dr. Kirke : — A oold one during May, 
3uDe, and July ; a hoi during August, September, and October; and a rainy 
through the remaining f^art of the jrear. The rain, however, is not continuous, 
there sometimes beii^ only passing showers, and even intervals of a week or 
more without anj raimail, in which the crops suffer from the sun. The ther- 
mometer occasionally reaches 103° in the soAde.” 
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bers of the expedition and the chiefa When the intelligence of 
the black is questioned, Dr. Livingstone’s retort is that he re- 
ceived answers as, or even more, pertinent than would have been 
giv^n by the uninstructed classes of Europe. This is not very 
high praise, at the best, and is rather vague. A few conversa- 
tions, as we have observed, set down, might have thrown some 
light on the subject. A short specimen or two has been given, of 
which the following is one : — Sleeping one night near a hut, a 
woman inside began to grind her corn at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, on which her daughter veiy sensibly asks, " Ma^ why do you 
grind in the dark ?” to which nia replied, “ To buy cloth from the 
strangers, which will make you look a little ladyJ' We must 
confess this has a very European sound. We should be very 
curious to know the literal meaning of the words in the native 
tongue, which are the equivalents of look a little lady.” One 
difficulty of translating the Bible into the language of these 
tribes has, as we might expect, arisen from the want of abstract 
terms in it ; and yet, to our surprise, we find there is a word in 
it expressing “ holiness,” which is about the last word we should 
have imagined would have been found there. 

Vanity, as we might suppose from what we see of the race 
in a state of slavery, is a nredominant feature. Thus we are 
told, though natural-born waders,” they will present their wares 
to one merchant after another,^ and after a good deal of chaffer- 
ing with each they will end by selling it to some one of them 
for even less than the first offered them : ^in, it appears, 
being less gratifying to them than the self-importance of 
bargaining with their customers. Dr. Livingstone is of opinion 
that they believe in a Supreme Being, and have a vague notion 
of a continued existence. As respects their moral code, if^coin- 
cides with the Christian, with the exception of polygamy, which 
institution the ladies” set a high value upon. For when told 
of the monogamy of England, they exclaimed, as the Mormon 
ladies are in the habit of doing, that they would not like to 
live in such a country.” The ladies of the Makololo are much 
praised by the Doctor ; they have soft, small, delicate hands and 
feet ; foreheads well developed ; the nose not disagreeably flat, 
though the ‘ alae ^” — we fear we must translate this ^^nostnW ^ — 
“are full ; the mouth, teeth, eyes, and general form are beauti- 
ful, and, contrasted with the west-coast negro, quite lady-like.” 
These ladies, having “maid-servants” to wail^upon them, have 
nothing to do but to sip beer and smoke bang, which last ac- 
complishment produces a minute eruption on the skin, and must 
much damage the charms assigned to them. But the condition 
of the African ladies is not everywhere so prosperous, for in the 
Manganja highlands it was quite painful, we are told, to see the 
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women kneeling down as the travellers passed. Having made a 
present to the chief, Mongazi, he banded it to his wife, who 
respectfully received it upon her knees. In the next village, it * 
is true, matters in this respect were somewhat mended ; but there 
the chief was a lady. In some places the women appear. in 
camp as traders, in others they respectfully wait on their knees 
until the men have effected their barter; while among the 
Jaggas of the north they are the sole traders, hold the markets, 
and suffer no man to come into the market-place. But the 
Makololo women are evidently the favourites ; they are not black, 
but of a light, warm brown complexion, wear a kilt and mantle, 
and seem much given to ornaments, if we may judge by the 
head lady of Sesheke, who “ wore eighteen solid brass rings as 
thick as one’s finger on each leg, and three copper under each 
knee ; nineteen brass rings on her left arm, and eight of brass 
and copper on her right, also a large ivory ring above each 
elbow when we add to this a bead necklace, and a bead sash 
around her waist, the toilet is complete. It is natural to suppose 
that this would not be a good walking attire, and it had, in 
fact, the inconvenience of impeding her legs and chafing her 
ankles. Civilization itself scarcely makes a greater sacrifice to 
fashion than this. ^ 

The *Madies”of the Makololo, thou^ fond of rings, have rather 
an aversion to water, for which they substitute melted butter. 
This, we are told, keeps off parasites, but imparts a rancid smell 
to the clothea The word "clothes” must be here used by 
synecdoche, or that figure of speech by which a part is taken 
for the whole. The dre.ss of the men is simple : a monkey- 
jacket and skin round the hips, but neither trowsers, waistcoat, 
nor siirt They, at all events, can have no trouble in walking, 
nor can all the ladies be hampered with rings ; for while at the 
village of Pitsane the wife of the chief was busily engaged in 
building a hut ; an occupation, it appears, which was left entirely 
to women and servants. These houses are round “ towers ” about 
eleven feet high, made of stakes and reeds plastered over, and 
with no other light or ventilation than such as can be admitted 
through a door only nineteen inches high, twelve inches wide 
at top, and twenty-two inches at bottom. It is difficult to under- 
stand how anything else can be admitted. The explanation of 
the " lady ” was, that it was made so to keep out the mice. The 
roofs of these hut%are thatched, and made to project over the 
sides for above three feet, and are met nearly at their edges by 
a plastered reed fence, making a circular room about the inner 
hut The floor is made of soft tufa, or ant-hill material, and 
oow-dung. This plaster secures the inmates against the bites of 
poisonous insects^ called tampans, which infest the soiL The 
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travellers very naturally preferred sleeping in the outer enclo- 
sure to penetrating through the mouse-hole into the inner prison. 
v^The art of upholstery is evidently not among their other arts. 
They must herd together like swine. We must take for granted, 
having no other information on the subject, that this is the 
general type of construction in the country. We miss details 
respecting the distribution of the villages and their population. 
In his excursion with Mr. Rae on the banks of Lake Nyassa, the 
Doctor finds the largest village he ever saw in Africa deserted by 
its inhabitants ; but he unfortunately gives- us no idea of its size. 
Mention, we see, is made of maid-servants and servants aiding 
the chiefs wife in building. These servants are what are usually 
called slaves, which have been taken in forays attended with a 
“ shocking waste of life ” — made captive, as appears to us, for no 
proportionate advantage or any very conceivable purpose, if their 
condition be correctly described ; for the captive is said to retain 
in his captivity the same rank which he had in his own tribe — 
a somewhat difficult matter when he happened to be a chief — 
while his children, and, indeed, ail the captive children, have both 
the privileges and name of their masters, and when grown up 
are nearly equal to them, and may leave them and go where they 
like within the boundary ^f the kingdom** though they are 
still in the condition of bondsmen. What use such a slave can 
be, and why they should take such frightful means to procure 
them, is not by any means clear ; and so enviable is their con- 
dition that Dr. Livingstone s compassionate thoughts turn as he 
speaks of them to the poor of his own country, whose struggle 
for life contrasts so unfavourably with the facile subsistence which 
even the slave can here command. Nevertheless, he mentions 
two facts which by no means bear out the alleged respect 0* the 
slaves or the abundance of means at their command. When 
leaving Sesheke, a chief, Leshore, with a number of men, was 
sent as a guard of honour. These men belonged to the black 
subject tribes,” and when they entered any village, Leshore 
always cried out, “ Look out for your property, and see that my 
thieves don't steal it and Dr. Livingstone remarks that these 
men required to be “ looked at in the most charitable light.” 
Then, again, as to the prevailing abundance. Only six days^ 
march before arriving at Sesheke, they found the famine so 
great that the people were employed “ in digging up tsitla roots 
out of the marshes, and cutting out the soft core of the young 
palm-trees for food and when commending the hospitality of 
Sekeletu, he notes that it was “ a time of great scarcity and 
hunger.” In fact, while at Sesheke, the headman from near 
Linyanti came to complain that all bis people bad run off, owing 
to the hunger;” to which Sekeletu considerately replied, ** You 
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must not be left to grow lean alone; some of them must come 
back to you/’ These various statements are not in harmony 
with each other. Indeed, so great is the insecurity of life 
and property in these regions, that extensive highlands, once 
peopled by the Batoka, which but a few years since 
were rich in culture and produce, are now the grazing 
grounds of elephants ; and where multitudes existed not 
a man is to be found.” This specification of hkuik tribes would 
imply that these people were Drought from a distance, for Dr. 
Livingstone remarks, that though the assertion may seem strange, 
yet it is none the less true, that in all the tribes we have visited 
we never saw a really black person. Different shades of brown 
prevail, and often with a bright bronze tint, which no painter, 
except Mr. Angus, seems able to catch.” There is no mention 
of tattooing as a general custom, but we hear of it occasionally, as 
among the Babisa, in the vicinity of Lake Nyassa, who arc easily 
known by a line of horizontal cicatrices, each half an inch long, 
down the middle of the forehead and chin.” A marked difference 
was noticed between the cranial configuration of the Babisa and 
the Manganja. The former — ^an energetic race, much addicted 
to trade and travelling — are distinguished by their round, bullet- 
shaped heads ; differing in this respect from those of the latter, 
attached to agriculture and their homes. 

The lovers of Natural History will find a good deal to interest 
them in this volume. One of the most curious novelties is that 
of an extraordinary bird, called the ‘‘ Honey Guide.” Whenever 
this bird catches sight of a man it endeavours to attract his 
attention by flying from tree to tree, looking back each time it 
alights to see if it be followed ; its invariable object being, for 
some^nknown reason, to lure him to a hive of bees and a store 
of honey. Another peculiar bird is the Buffalo Watcher. As 
they lie in the tall grass, these animals might be approached quite 
unperceived, were it not that this bird, which is seated on the 
animal, by flapping its wings and screaming gives the signal of 
alarm. A considerable difference is observed between African 
and Asiatic elephants. Of the latter, only the males have tusks, 
and this not invariably ; while in the former they are found both 
in males and females. The African male elephant, moreover, is 
distinguished by the convex shape of his forehead and the enor- 
mous size of his ears, resembling those found upon Roman coins. 
Another very remarkable peculiarity is, that in the part of the 
jaw corresponding with the place in which the wiraom tooth 
appears in man, there is a succession of new teeth, each of which 
as it comes up pushes “ the others along, and out at the front 
end ot the jaws ; thus keeping the molars sound by renewal, till 
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the animal attains a very great age." Locality, it appears, very 
much affects the character of the tusks ; those of animals from 
^ marshy districts being the largest, and those from dry districts 
the densest and heaviest. In the great marshes on the Shire, 
near the Ruo, there is one called the Elephant Marsh, in which 
a vast number of these animals are found : 800 were counted in 
one herd. But elephants must soon disappear from the country, 
as 30,000 are said to be annually killed for the sake of their 
tusks. But it is unnecessary to allude further to these matters, 
as we are promised an account of the Botany and Natural History 
of the country visited from the pen of Dr. Kirk. His collection 
of plants includes 4000 species. He possesses specimens of 
articles of food, native manufactures, many valuable woods, the 
varieties of cotton in each spot visited, and a large number of 
birds and insects. Of the climate of this part of Africa not 
much good can be said, as respects the European, though the 
mortality in the expedition was not excessive ; yet each of the 
persons composing it were at one time or other struck down by 
dysentery or fever. Mr. Charles Livingstone and Dr. Kirk, as we 
have remarked, were obliged to return to England. Mr. Thorn- 
ton, who left the expedition early to assist the Baron van der 
Decken in his journey up Kilimanjaro (which they ascended to 
the lieight of 8000 feet, and found covered with perpetual snow), 
fell a victim when he returned to it in his generous attempt to 
supply the remnant of Bishop Mackenzie s party with food, which 
brought on dysentery and fever on 21st of April, 1863. If we 
add to these losses, at no great distance of time from each other, 
the deaths of Mrs.|Livingstone, Bishop Mackenzie, and Mr. Burrup, 
and the havoc made among the missionaries of the London Society, 
headed by Mr. llelmore, of whom six out of nine had di^d at 
Linyanti, when the expedition was within no great distance of 
them, we shall have a list of casualties which tells fearfully 
against the climate. In addition 'to these, the death of the Baron 
van der Decken has been recently announced. Nothing daunted, 
however, by the comparative failure of his recent essay to throw 
Africa open to civilizing influences. Dr. Livingstone is again 
devoting himself to the great object he has at heart. Under 
the sanction of Government, co-operating with the Geographical 
Society, and asssisted by a munificent donation from a private 
friend of £1000, he proposes to ascend the Rovuina, or some other 
river north of Cape Delgado, and accomplish that task of sub- 
stituting legitimate commerce for slave traffic on the east coast, 
which, as he declares, has been so successfully executed on the 
west. He will thus be beyond the confines of the so-called 
Portuguese territory, secure from the authorized obstructions 
[Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXVIl.]— New Series, Vol. XXIX. No. I. P 
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and eyil influences which thwarted him in his recent expedition. 
Another object will be to pass along the northern end of the 
Lake Nyassa and round the southern end of Lake Tanganyika, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the watershed of that part of 
Africa. What will be the result of this new enterprise we must 
wait with patience to know, but, at the same time, with the satis- 
factory conviction, that if consummate qualifications can ensure 
success, it will be beyond all doubt successful 
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The Foreign Booha noticed in the following sections are chiifly supplied by Messrci. 
WiLLtAMS & Noroate, Henrictto-street, Covent-garden, and Mr. Nutt, 270, 
Strand. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

T he principal literary event of the quarter in the interest 
of progressive theology in England is the issue of the 
translation of Strauss’s “New Life of Jesus.” ^ It is a per- 
fectly readable and intelligible book ; . and our own public will 
now be able without difficulty to judge for themselves on which 
side lies the truth, or that which is nearest the truth — on the 
side of the “infidel Strauss,” or on the side of those who prefer 
so to denounce him, instead of grappling with his statements. The 
original work lias already received ample notice in the pages of this 
lievicw, but a few remarks upon occasion of the translation may be 
admissible. The considerations which induced Strauss to adapt 
his work for the general public in Germany equally recommend the 
translation for circulation in England. He has pointed out (Pref., 
p. xvi.) in reference to his own country, that the effoi*ts there making 
in various (piartors towards greater freedom in ecclesiastical forms can 
by no means reach the root of the religious questions which have to 
be settled in the present day. And in England no delusive relaxation 
of clerical subscription, no petty revision of the established Liturgy^ 
no practical allowance of insignificant liberties in l6g|k or voluntary 
churches, no latitudinarian talk, mystical subterfuges*r sentimental 
escapes, will suffice to postpone for very long the sifting of the essential 
problem, How did Christianity originate ? Did it originate as an 
outcoming from the working of a natural order, or by a supernatural 
interference ? If it were founded in miracle, it may be expected to 
bring with it mysterious dogmas, occult sacramental influences, or imme- 
diate operations of grace ; and however various churches and schools 
may differ as to the particular modes wherein they suppose the super- 
natural in Christianity continues to manifest itself, they have this in 
common — that they assume Christianity to be a supernatural revelation, 
and to have had at least its birth in miracle. The tendency of dis- 
cussion on these subjects has undoubtedly been to divide the religious 
world into two camps, and two camps only : Romanist and Protestant, 
Episcopalian and Congregationalist, Calvinist and Arminian, on the 
one side, and rational religionists on the other. The claim to be the 
depositaries of supernatural ly communicated truth is as haughtily 
made by a Calvinistic Synod as by an Anglican or Roman hierarchy. 
“ New Presbyter is but Old Priest writ large.” “ And he,” says Strauss, 
“ who would banish priests from the Church must first banish miracles 
from religion.” The problem, therefore, which our distinguished 
author has put in the plainest manner before Christendom is, \^ether 

^ *'A New Life of Jesus.** By David Friedrich Strauss. Authorized tnms* 
lation. Ill two volumes. London : Williams and Norgate. 1865. 
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Christianity had a miraculous origin or not. He has put it, not before 
the learned only, but before all persons of ordinary education, under- 
standing, and seriousness. Nor can the English public, with his last 
work before them in their own language, in any fairness to themselves 
and to the profoundness of the interests involved, decline to judge for 
themselves of the validity of his ailments. Exceptions may be taken 
to details, to the force attributed by the author to particular argu- 
ments, to the sufficiency of certain hypotheses to account for particular 
phenomena which otherwise must go without solution. But these 
partial exceptions will not invalidate, as we apprehend, the main con- 
clusions of the author, either on the negative or on the positive side ; 
for, however it may surprise some to be so informed, there arc un- 
doubtedly positive conclusions arrived at by Strauss, or to be inferred 
from his labours, which are of the highest practical value. For it must 
be of the highest practical value to elucidate the real causes which 
produced Christianity as it has been, even though it shall be thereb}" 
shown to have been founded in great degree on misconceptions ; for 
those errors and misconceptions are themselves facts in human 
history, though destined to be transient ones. It is said, indeed, not 
unfrequently, that a Christianity without miracle would not be a 
Christianity worth having. But if that should prove after all to 
be the Christianity which it has pleased Grod to give us, it behoves us 
to be content with it, though we should have delighted in something 
more marvellous ; and should such non-miraculous Christianity turn 
out to be true, we may be sure that it will best serve the interests of 
humanity, tho^h not, it may be, the interests of ])riestcraft. 

Strauss, meflwhile, has been more maligned as to the purpose and 
object of his works than any living author. It is systematicallj” 
represented that his object has been to sweep away the Cliristian 
religion, to defame and obliterate, if possible, the person of its foujuler. 
No doubt he has said pungent things concerning certain theories and 
certain defenders of Christianity--;/aciV But it is an 

essential part of his present undertaking to set forth, in the first 
instance, the life of Jesus, as it maj*^ be conceived to have had a seat 
in actual history ; for his personal existence being assumed as historical, 
the process by which a supernatural dress was thrown over a natural 
but singular life becomes the more intelligible. Such a creation as is 
presented by the Jesus of the Gospels would have been impossible if 
no Jesus had existed ; nor however incongruous some portions of the 
dress may appear to us which has been thrown over that figure, was it 
other than the most honourable which could be imagined by those who 
invested him with it ; and thus the real superiority and eminence 
of his person may fairly be inferred. Hence the negative criticism 
which, in the first place, demonstrates the impossibility of the Gospel 
histories, as narratives throughout of actual events, prepares the w^ay 
for a hypothesis, which assumes the non-miraculous appearance of 
Jesus in history^ and then accounts for the supernatural attributes 
ascribed to him. So that, neither is he dishonoured nor are base motives 
imputed to those who p;ave its form to his history ; much less is the 
essential and truly religious element in Christianity sought to be 
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abolished, though its validity no longer rests on the supposition of its 
having been supern&turally communicated. 

Indispensable, but also imperishable, remains that part of Christianity, by 
which it raised human nature above the, sensual religion of Greece on the one 
hand, and Jewish legalism on the other ; on one side, that is, the belief that 
tlie world is governed by a spiritual and moral Power ; on the other, the per- 
ception that the service of such a Being can only be like himself, namely, a 
moral and spiritual one, a worship of the disposition and the heart. We can 
indeed scarcely contemplate the latter element as constituting a continuing 
remnant among us of the old Christianity ; since in a real and true sense it 

has never yet been generally established .So long as Christianity is 

considered as something given from without, its Author as literally heaven- 
descended, the church as a machinery for procuring the expiation of man's 
oifcuces through his blood, Christianity, though claiming to be the religion 
of the spirit, must remain unspiritual and in fact Jewish. Only when it is 
seen that in Christianity man did become more deeply conscious of his own 
true nature, that Jesus w'as the individual iii whom this deeper consciousness 
ilrst became a suprcinc all-pervading influence, that redemption means but the 
advent of such a disposition and its inward adoption as our very life-blood, 
then only is Christianity really and thoroughly understood.” — p. xiv. 

Perhaps the portion of the work which we should especially commend 
to the attention of English readers is the whole of the introductory 
matter on the “ Gospel Sources of the Life of Jesus," especially that 
part of the discussion which treats of the fourth Gospel, and of the 
critical enquiry which Baur has directed upon it. The hypothesis of 
myth, strictly so-called, accounts for the uiihistorical parts of the first 
three Gospels, and in having traccdout elaborately how these uiihistorical 
portions were probably generated spontaneously out qf^urrent Jewish 
conceptions and imaginations concerning the Messiah and his kingdom, 
consists Strauss’s great distinction. But the theory of myth — that 
is, of an unconscious and spontaneous invention — is only very partially 
applicable to the fourth Gospel ; and the great service which Baur 
rendered to the advancement of New Testament criticism lay in the 
application to tlie fourth Gospel of the hypothesis of conscious fiction 
in iurthcrance of a tendency or design. In substance, Strauss admits 
thoroughly both the services rendered by Baur and the obligations he 
has been under to his suggestions, together with the distinction be- 
tween the principles of myth and of tendency ; but he is so enamoured 
of the term “ myth ” that he insists on extending its application 
so as to embrace both kinds of invention — the conscious as well as the 
unconscious, the intentional as well as the unintentional fiction. This 
is truly little more than a debate about words ; for whatever terms 
are employed to describe the facts, it is evident that unconscious 
fiction is most prevalent in the first Gospel, less so in the third, and, 
least of all, in the fourth ; while conversely, conscious fiction and ten- 
dency writing has the greatest place in the fourth, less in the third, 
and least in the first. While, however, the first Gospel is, in the 
special sense of the word, the most mythical of all, it is also the most 
historical ; but in the fourth all which, as history, goes beyond the 
earlier Gospels, is pure invention or modification." Nevertheless, 
although the tone of thought attributed to Jesus in the fourth Oospefl 
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appears, historically speaking, to have been foreign to him, there 
are cases in which “a philosopher of a later age has attained to 
the correct understanding of a poem or a religion by the 
interposition of ideas, of which the poet or the founder of the 
religion himself knew nothing.** (p. 187.) Moreover, it seems 
that the first disciples of Jesus did not in all things understand him, 
and that their stand-point remained behind his, so that the fourth 
Evangelist “ may have mounted to his more elevated position by means 
of a ladder borrowed from Alexandria, and so by means of this foreign 
ladder have come nearer to Jesus’s own stand-point.” (p. 188.) The 
defenders of old opinions would do well to appreciate fairly the more 
conservative portions in the theories both of Strauss and the 
Tiibingcn school, and not themselves to throw away that of which 
no one seeks to rob them. 

Singularly appropriate to* the publication in English of the foregoing 
is the appearance at the same time of a very remarkable work by Mr. 
W. W. Lloyd,- intended to illustrate the origin of Christianity by 
selecting for discussion those incidents from the Evangelical and 
Apostolical history which the great painter chose as the most sugges- 
tive scenes he could depict. The work, we are informed, has been in 
print some time, previously, indeed, to the publication in German of 
Strauss’s last “ Life,” and among the few friends to whom it was sub- 
mitted it received tlie cordial approbation of the great critic liimself. 
The author describes the historical part of his work as having been 
undertaken “in earnest search for a reply to the inquiry — When we 
have utterly and heaitily given up whatever in the New Testament is 
fairly convicted as unhistorical, what facts remain for us unimpeached 
after all the questioning? and what is the series, the significance, the 
connection of these cardinal facts in the story of human civilization, 
which have thus come thrice tried through the fire ?” He gives it as 
his opinion that the Tubingen critics have written too much as if they 
had still to make out a case in order to put the history and its docu- 
ments on their defence. Whatever be the case abroad, this is, however, 
still necessary in England ; and Mr. Lloyd must not be surprised if in 
some quarters his own labours should be stigmatized as destructive, how- 
ever conscious he may be of a desire to elicit and preserve such true his- 
tory as may be gathered by inference from the Christian traditions. For 
in giving up the .miracles of the New Testament, the New Testament 
itself is not given up ; it is a fact in history, and a reasonable account 
must be given of its origin, including the origin of the miraculous 
narratives themselves. Mr. Lloyd’s theory concerning tlieir genesis is 
sufficiently distinguishable, at least in the extent to which ho applies 
it, both I'rom the Straussian, or properly mythical, Jind from the 
Tubingen, or tendency theory, to receive a name of its o\fn ; it may be 
called the emblematic theory, and he should be allowed to do justice 
to it in his own words : — 

** Old Testament literature, and the associations of ancient prophets and of 
Messiauic anticipations founded on prophecy, however irregularly — these were 

' * ** ChTiHtianity in the Cartoons referred to Artistic Treatment and Histoiio 
Fact.” By William Watkiss Lloyd. London : WilUams and Noigate. 1865. 
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the fund of lore from which the imagery of the gospel stories was for the moat 
part drawn ; they were combined with some truly historical personal incidents, 
and they had to suffer the usual casualties of copy and re-copy in additions 
and glosses, false divisions, and mistaken agglutinations. But still, all these 
influences and operations combined do not cCnstitute, and do not conduct us 
to, the germinant principle which governed the form of assimilation.’* — p. 258. 

It is undoubtedly quite a different thing to identify accurately the 
bits of a mosaic from appreciating the design which combined them in 
a composition. What then was the organizing motive which presided 
over the composition of the miraculous stories related in the New 
Testament ? 

" The answer to this question that approves itself to me — approves itself on 
re-consideration after twenty years — ^is, that most of the miraculous incidents 
in the life of Jesus originated with a section of the early Christians that had 
little or no direct knowledge, or even information, of the details of his personal 
career ; that they were composed originally with perfect consciousness of a 
definite, and that for the most part a moral or controversial, aim. Inasmuch 
as the authors, most probably Hellenistic Jews, were imbued with Jewish 
associations, their productions naturally relished of the antecedents and the 
anticipations of the nation. Strong controversial feelings will ever give an 
undesigned colour to the most simple-minded narrative; but we deal here 
with something more, and something much more pronounced. The com|Sosers, 
the poets, the prophets, or prophesicrs, as they might call themselves, appear 
to me to have aimed, in many cases, at illustrating the proper Christian view 
of a pending controversy, by inventing such an incident for the life of Christ as 
would apply with cogency as a precedent — tell with the authority of a decision. 
In other cases wc can trace no motive, other than what we may consider purely 
poetical.’* — p. 259. 

And the emblematical or typical principle ])rcsided not only o'ver the 
composition of the miraculous stories, but over other parts of the 
histories : — 

** Precepts and parables, therefore, are put into the mouth of Jesus which 
bear directly upon discussions that, by their very nature, could only have 
arisen subserpiently to his death and to the changes in the anticipations of his 
followers that then ensued ; or, in other cases, the weight of his authority is 
borrowed by ihc ascription of proceedings to him, that have either a direct or 
symbolical bearing on current difficulties.” — p. 260. 

And the author instances that the detiTmination of the questions 
which arose at Antioch (Acts xv.) appears to be transformed into inci- 
dents in the Gospel liistory (Matt, xv., Mark vii., Luke xi.,) where Jesus 
is represented as denouncing the extreme and hypocritical ritualism 
of the Pharisees: “the great denunciation of the Pharisees in the 
thirteenth chapter of Matthew is full of inuendos that go straight to 
the blot of the difhculties at Antioch.” And it ^ould not be easy to 
pai'ry the force of the observation that “ had the contents of these 
chapters been on record at the time among reverenced archives of the 
Christian community, they could scarcely have escaped reference and 
citation ” in the discussion at Antioch, supposing, that is, the narrative 
in the Acts to be historical. Many of the parables may thus he sup- 
posed to have originated. They remain as pregnant of meaning and as 
signiffcaiit, as they are according to the traditional view, and illustrate, 
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as in the case of the Prodigal Son, the Husbandmen and the Vine- 
yard, the Marriage Feast, the admission of the Gentiles to Gospel 
privileges. There is only this difference : according to the super- 
natural view these parables are prophetical anticipations ; according to 
the natural one, embodiments of foregone conclusions. The same 
account may be given of incidents in the life of Jesus : — 

“ The anecdotes that arc related as incidents in liis life, have constantly in 
this sense not the slightest historical foundation ; a very important historical 
significance, however, as the embodiments of the vicissitudes of tlie Church, 
its leaders and its doctrines at a later date ; in types of which the stuff is bor- 
rowed, ready-made, from the prophets and prophecies and marvellous narratives 
of the Old Testament.” — ^p. 276. 

This is exemplified in the account of the Transfigiaration, wliich thus 
has very much of the same significance which is given to it by ortho- 
dox commentators ; but in the one case the significance belongs to it 
as a miraculous event, in the other as a suggestive presentation. 
Hence, when a great artist like Kaphael depicts such a scene from the 
Gospel history as that of the Transfiguration, he is not pretending to 
show us how the event happened, but to shadow forth to us, through 
the picture, the idea which is suggested and is embodied in the history. 
This4dcal character, however, by no means belongs equally to all the car- 
toons, and we are not competent here to trace out differences between 
the more pragmatical and the more ideal of those designs, which would 
have admitted of further explanation from the accomplished author. 
We welcome exceedingly this criticism of the early Cliri^tian history, 
of native English growth, but in courage, learning, and acuteness, 
worthy of any country. If to a very large extent Mr. Lloyd is found 
to coincide with Strauss, it is not because he has copied or imitated 
him, but after long study has independently arrived at the same con- 
clusions. Wc must permit ourselves, however, to give an instance in 
which the two critics differ, and wherein the German appears more 
conservative or tender than the Englishman, The words said to have 
been uttered on the cro.ss, “ El% Eli, lama sahachthani,'^ were they 
really uttered ? and if so, what did they indicate ? Mr. Lloyd says — 

** I find it difficult to believe that the depression wliich comes before us so 
affectingly in the scenes of the supper and the garden agony, that declares 
itself in that seeming dulness or blindness before accusers, and in the very 
indifference to favourable interfereuce from Pilate, is not true general repre- 
sentations of the bowed spirit that finds its faith effectless, and plunges back 
into its recollections, to seek in vain, not the source of its error, but the expla- 
nation of its disappointment. The feeling of confidence in a promise accepted 
as divine makes iiead to the last, but at the last gives im with that bitterest 
cry of undescribed despair that ever was uttered, ‘ My God ! My God ! why 
hast Thou forsaken mfe r ” — p. 76. 

On the other hand, Strauss points out the discrepancies between the 
several Evangelists as to the last words, and says, “ Of the third it is 
probable, and of the fourth beyond doubt, that they would have re- 
jected, with a protest, the expression which the two first put into the 
mouth of Christ the crucified.” — (ii. 376.) If the two first Evange- 
lists indeed really supposed the words to have been used, they would 
be to them little more than a citation ; but ho adds— 
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“Ifwclook to Jesus and the tone of feeling of which these words, if he 
spoke them, must have been the expression, it will require not merely in the 
case of the Man-God of ecclcsiasticsd doctrine most arbitrary assumption to 
make a feeling of abandonment by God conceivable in him, but even we u{)on 
our purely human point of view, should be afraid of derogating from the spiri- 
tual and moral elevation of Jesus, if even at this crisis of most profound 
sulfcring we were to attribute such a feeling to him ; for by it would be implied 
the supposition that he had made and now discovered a mistake in himself and 
his work and his own conception of both, as he must otherwise have recog- 
nised in the very death which had now overtaken him personally, the true and 
real way to the triumph of his cause which he had long foreseen.” — ^ii. p. 377. 

The orthodox view that a Divine person uttered such a complaint 
of Divine abandonment is inconsistent with itself, unless, in order to save 
consistency, the cry be supposed illusive, which is profane, nor is there 
any pathos in a complaint of abandonment which was felt not to be 
real : in the supposition made by Mr. Lloyd there is consistency and 
pathos most j)rofourid, but it is a supposition deeply wounding to the 
Christian sentiment. The “infidel Strauss” here comes to the rescue 
with 11 hyi)othesis presenting no insuperable difficulties, literary, 
psychological, or moral, and which, if it spares our tears, spares abo 
the honour of the Founder of the Christian religion. 

The Bishop of Natal is certainly a most indefatigable person, and 
his innate power of work has been stimulated by the enlarged views 
which his own inquiries have opened up to him, and by the provoca- 
tions of a controversy which he has had to sustain single-handed 
against all comers.^^ At the outset of his work on the Pentateuch, 
though he saw much further than those who sought to put him down 
by a sneer at “ arithmetical questions,” he by no means understood the 
range which must be taken if he followed out his investigations with 
thoroughness — he by no means anticipated the polemical necessity for 
that thoroughness which he has since perceived to he requisite — he 
was not, at that time, adequately informed as to what had been done 
upon his own subject by others abroad, if not in England — he had 
not measured the greatness of the undertaking in which he had 
engaged ; but, above all, ho had no conception of the deep seat in the 
English mind of Biblical prejudices. Misled by the simplicity of his 
own heart, he had not the least anticipation of the forces, ecclesias- 
tical, civil, and social, which would be arrayed against him, nor of the 
i llurts which in consequence would be required from himself. But 
his bark rose to the waves. Up to the very last moment of his stay 
in England, he was occupied in fortifying his polemical position, and 
he left behind him for publication a translation of the work we here note, 
enriched with his own observations ; in which together many things 
will be found to illustrate and confirm the conclusions he had already 
arrived at. For if the non-Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, and 
more especially the late date of the Book of Deuteronomy, be assumed, 

^ “The Woi'Hhip of Baalim in Israel: based upon the work of Dr. K. Dozy, 
*Tlie Israelites at Mecca.”* By Dr. H.t)ort, Pastor of Santpoort. Translated 
from the Dutch, and enlarged with notes and appendices. By the Right Rev. 
John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Londo.i : Longmans. 1865. 
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and if the Levitical Law be supposed to have been a scheme or ritual 
devised by the priesthood in the time of the earlier kings, but never 
actually carried into effect, the question must be answered. Would 
the phenomena actually presented in the history coincide with these 
suppositions, at least better than with the supposition of the Israelites 
having brought with them into Canaan a distinct national worship, 
and an elaborately organized sacerdotalism p The account usually 
given of the worship of jthe high places, and of that especially in 
Bethel and in Dan, is, that it was a corruption of the true worship, a 
superstitious and idolatrous imitation of the worship at Jerusalem. 
Aaron’s calf is by many connected with it, which is supposed to have 
been brought out of Egypt, and to have been imitated from the worship 
of Apis. But it is quite inconceivable that the oppressed Israelites 
should have taken their worship from the Egyptians, or that the “ gods 
which brought them out of Egy'pt” should have been fashioned after an 
Egyptian model. Apis, moreover, was a living steer : the “ calves” 
in liethel and in Dan were heifers — &i dafidkcts ui xpvaat. The absence 
of all trace in the history of any worship conducted according to the 
Levitical ritual, or of any observance even of the Paj^sover till the 
reigns of Hezekiah and Josiah, together with the hold which the wor- 
ship of the high places had upon the people, lead to think that it was 
native, and anterior to the Jehovistic worship which the prophets and 
reformers desired to introduce. Dr. Dozy and Bishop (^lolcnso concur 
in considering that it was an original rude form, out of whicli the 
more refined religion was developed, thus to have been a Baal worship, 
and that the Israelites learnt the name Jehovah from the Syro-J^hen- 
niciatis. The Bishop considers that in the days of the Exodus there 
was no national God of Israel ; that what worship the Israelites had 
was loose and undefined as that of a straggling horde might he, and 
that they then fell readily into the worship of the Phoenician Baal, 
IHVPl or lAO. And he quotes Von der Aim, who says — 

“The whole 300 years of the period of the Judges must be regarded as a 
time during which the Hebrews and Canaaiiites, under various leavening 
influences, were blcn^d into one people. In this process tlic Isr.ieJiles, it is 
true, Jiad the iippcrtaiul as regards external pow’cr ; but as ]iaj)j)()iis to ;dl 
conquerors, they submitted themselves to the old inhabitants ol tlie land in 
respect of religion, morals, and customs. When tlioy came forward as one 
neople under David and Solomon, their whole worship was riiccnician. 
rhccnicians built the temple at Jerusalem, and the national Deity became the 
mysterious Phoenician lAO or IHVII.” — p. 17. 

It is of course essentia! to observe the distinction between the 
worship of the Syrian Baal and that of the Tyrian Baal, introduced 
by Ahab into Samaria and by Athaliah into Jerusalem; for although 
they were both undoubtedly fouiuM upon a sun-worship, that of the 
Tyrian Baal was regarded as abominable and idolatrous by those who 
still continued the worship of the high places. Common, how'ever, to 
both tliese forms of worship, and symbolical of the generative principle, 
was the setting up of the “asherah.” The word is translated “grove” 
in our English version, but there can be no doubt what sort of emblem 
it was. These forms were set up in Judah under Bchoboam (1 Kings 
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xiv. 23) ; Ahab made, not “ a grove,” but “ the ashgrah,” probably a 
remarkable one, which war* not destroyed by Jehu, but “ remained in 
Samaria” (2 Kings xiii. (5) ; in both kingdoms they were set up “on 
every high hill and under every green tree” (1 Kings xiv. 23) — 
an expression altogether inconsistent with the supposition of the 
“ ashcrah” being “ a grove so is Manasseh’s making a “ grove,” and 
probably a model or smaller one “ in the house of the Lord,” and the 
“ women weaving hangings for it” (2 Kings xxi. 3, 7 ; xxiii. 6, 7). 
Therefore it is most hasty when Dr. Stanley says, in the volume we 
are about to notice, “ Such a grove, as we have seen, was allowed to 
stand even within the temple precincts;” which is difficult to imagine 
for a grove of trees. “ There was a charm in the shade of the oak, 
the poplar, and the terebinth, peculiarly attractive to the Israelite and 
Phoenician devotion.” And he adds an unfortunate note upon the 
word “shade”: “This is the force of the word translated ‘grove;’ ” 
referring at the same time to the passages which speak of the groves 
being “ under every green tree ;” which, though impossible for a grove, 
would be suitable enough for a phallic emblem. So far from the word 
having in it the notion of shade, it is derived from “ to be upright.”^ 

It will probably be objected, that even if the whole Levitical system 
be not the work of Moses, and even if Deuteronomy belong to the age 
of Josiah, the existence of the Decalogue is inconsistent with a religion 
and worship so rude as that of the Israelites is supposed by the Bishop 
of Natal to have been ; and one of his most startling positions, but 
one worthy of the most serious examination, is that the Decalogue 
itself, as given in Exodus xx., is not Mosaic. The reasons, or some of 
them, for arriving at this conclusion are given in the Appendix. We 
trust that the Bishop will continue to pursue his researches, and that 
from time to time we shall have the benefit of them in England. 

'J’he second series of the Dean of Westminster’s “ Lectures on the 
History of the Jewish Church,”^ professes to delineate its essential 
fi-^aturcs during the whole duration of the monarchy. The author un- 
doubtedly finds himself here on firmer ground than in his preceding 
period, and is enabled to ass ume more of the styl<yf the historian — -it 

* More to the ap})arent purpose would have been to have cited from the 
English l^blc in confirmation of the usual rendering, “Thou shult not plant 
theo a grove of any trees near unto the altai* of the Lord thy God” (Deut. xvi. 
21) ; which is, however, only, “thou shalt not fix an asherah of any wood" — 
ia as properly used of fixing a post as of planting a tree, and yy is “wood” 
wlie'thcr living or dead. Equally misleading would be, “And also concerning 
Maacah, the mother of Asa tl^ king, he removed her from being queen because 
she had made an idol (niarg. Heb. horror) in a grove ” (2 Chron. xv. 16 ; 1 Kings 
XV. 10). It is uncertain what the word rendered “idol” may mean, it comes 
from a root signifying “ to tremble ; ” but it cannot signify in a grove^ rather at, 
on, or perhaps for. Some think that the queen had added the diSoia yvvaiKoc to 
the emblem, which might thus resemble the lingani’yoni of the Hindus. It is 
probable that the ordinary asherah had a conventional form, which might not be 
obviously offensive^ bub there was some peculiarity about this atkSrah which 
rendered it obscene. 

^ “ Lectures on the Histoiy of the Jewish Church. Part II. Prom Samuel to 
the Captivity.” By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
London : John Murray. 186fi. 
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is not so difficult as in the earlier section of his work to distinguish 
between the historical and poetical portions of the narrative ; though 
there are many passages in Avhich the historical facts and the Oriental 
figures are too closely interwoven to be easily separated. We must 
observe at once that there are fictions and legends interlaced even in 
this portion of Jewish history, which it is a mere euphemism to 
dignify by the name of poetry, or to designate simply as Oriental figure. 
And it is tJie special vice of an author whose excellences are in many 
respects inimitable, frequently to leave unattempted a discrimination 
when it might have been possible, or at least ought to have l)een 
attemi)ted, between the historical and the fictitious in the “ sacred 
writings.” At least it might have been expected that, leaving room 
for difterence of opinion, he should have stated alternatives with clear- 
ness, instead of confounding them in a haze of sentiment or of taste. 
To many readers, no doubt, the perusal of these lectures will have tlie 
effect of letting in the light ; but the learned Dean is evidently afraid 
of letting in too much. He is like one who oi)ens the shutters of a 
dark chamber, but immediately draws down a painted blind, artistically 
painted, no doubt, but still effectual^o prevent a view of the realities 
without. The great question which arises on the perusal of the Jewish 
historj' is, Have we before us a part of “ that wave that echoes round 
the world P” Does this story also fall into that “ continuity recog- 
nised by the philosophy of history, no less than by theology — by Hegel, 
lio less than by Augustine ” ? (p. xi.) Or have we a reliable l ecord of 
immediate divine interposition — of the taking of “ a people Iroin the 
midst of another people by signs and by wonders, and by a miglity 
hand, and by a stretched-out arm ” ? This question Doan Stanley 
may be reproached by some for having, to a certain extent, opened ; by 
other.s, we think with more justice, with having effectually obscured. 
In the first place, he has over-estimated generally the value of the 
evidence to the truth of the history, if that history be considered to 
embrace necessarily the miracles related in it. The constant references 
of the books “of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, to records whicli, 
though lost, were jjyidently contemporary, furnish a guarantee for the 
general truthfulnd^of the narrative, such as no other ancient history 
not itself contemporary can exhibit.” (p. vii.) It is true we have 
references in Kings and Chronicles to various annals for the “ acts ” of 
the kings, “ the cities that they built,” “ the wars that they warred,” 
and such things as the “ ivory house that Ahab made but no such 
evidence is appealed to for the story of the Witch of Endor, or for 
the miracles of Elijah and Elisha. It cannot be maintained that the 
history of the kings would fall to pieces, tliough it might be reduced to 
little more than annals, if the wonders said to have been wrought by 
those prophets were torn out of it. In fact, the history, as given in 
the Chronicles, is written without them ; and though the Chronicles 
were compiled, as Dean Stanley justly points out, in the priestly or 
historical interest, it is inconceivable that such a narrative as that of 
the translation of Elijah would not have been at least alluded to had 
it been a well-established event in the national history. Besides this 
loose general reference to the evidence, when the particular stories come 
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before him, our author takes no pains to analyse them, or to ascertain 
whether there be or be not any historical nucleus beneath them. For 
though he be evidently unwilling to commit himself distinctly to the 
belief of their literal truth, he escapes, when the reader flatters himself 
he must be approaching the question of fact or no fact, under cover of 
various fallacies — the fallacy of the landscape, the fallacy of sentiment, 
the fallacy of an ethical or religious improvement, the fallacy of 
historical analogy; and these come upon us sometimes with the 
suddenness of the Aristophanic “joke hy surprise.” It may be that the 
question of fact has become in these matters unimportant or secondary 
in the estimation of the author. So long as a narrative lends itself 
kindly to the drawing of some “lesson of wisdom,” or a type or analogy 
can be found in it to scenes repeated in other histories, it may not much 
matter whether as history it be true or false. Not the least curious 
instance of the extent to which Ins habit of seizing on remote and 
superficial analogies, recurring indeed in almost every page of the 
book, has entirely obliterated all true historical sense and judgment, 
occurs at the close of his account ^ the miraculous career of Elisha : — 

“ And when at last his end comes in a great old age, he is not rapt away 
like Elijah, but buried with a splendid funeral ; a sumptuous tomb was shewn 
ill after ages over his grave in the royal city of Samaria ; and funeral dances 
wore celebrated round his honoured resting-place. Alone, of all the graves 
of the saints of the Old Testament, there were wonders wrought at it, which 
seemed to continue after death the grace of his long and gentle life. It was 
believed that by the mere touch of his bones a dead corpse was reanimated. 
In this, as in so mucli beside, his life and miracles are not Jewish but Christian. 
His works stand alone in the Bible in their likeness to the acts of mediteval 
saints. Tlicre alone in the sacred history the gulf between Biblical and 
Ecclesiastical miracles almost disappears.” — p, 327. 

That accounts of medimval miracles were some of them fashioned 
upon the accounts of the miracles of Elisha is probable enough. Dr. 
Stanley, however, seems to suppose the mythus also grew backwards. 
Hut as to the facts. Does Dr. Stanley mean his readers to- infer the 
falsity of the miracles attributed to Elisha, because of their resem- 
blance to those of “ St. Benedict and St. Bern^'d” ? We should 
think by no me§ns ; for he does not assert or intimate these latter to 
be incredible, and though “mediaeval” they are “Christian.” Does 
he then intend us to accept the reality of the miracles attributed to 
“mediaeval saints” because of their likeness to those ascribed to Elisha P 
He by no means says so, nor does ho venture to assert of the miracles 
ascribed to Elisha that they are credible. His readers must be con- 
tent to be left in uncertainty,, and will in like manner often find them- 
selves abandoned in slippery places by an lystorian whose love is for 
the fabulous, and by a Protestant whose sympathy is with the super- 
stitions of the mediasval church. We might remark, if space allowed, 
on the very inadequate investigation applied to the earlier forms of 
the Jehovah worship, although glimpses are given in the hewing 
Agag in pieces “ before the Lord,” in the hanging up the sons of 
Saul “ before the Lord,” in the “ fiery oven” made of the Ammonitish 
captives (p. 104), that the earlier worship was a “ fierce ritual of Syria,” 
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not very dissimilar from that of “ Moloch, horrid king — on tho account 
given of the worship of the golden calves as derived from Egypt, and 
yet a corrupt worship of Jehovah, which is old-fashioned and un- 
painstaking : or on instances where not so much the judgment passed 
on base actions tlieinselves, as omitted to be passed on the tone of the 
narrator, tends to confuse the moral sense. There seems a great defect 
in the treatment of the questions connected with Josiah’s reformation 
and the finding the book of the Law ; and whatever may be thought 
of the subject of miracles, the authorship and the date of the book of 
Deuteronomy is certainly now ripe for discussion. Dr. Stanley 
moves more freely in his treatment of the prophets. He starts frankly 
with asserting that the supernatural is at least higher than the preter- 
natural, and he deals admirably wdth Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
the Great Unknown or second Isaiah : he illustrates ably their political 
influence in great crises of the State — their antagonism to the priestly 
party, their high moral tone, their appeals to the personal conscience, 
and the catholicity of their principles. Ho describes also, in a few 
closing pages, which are well worthj' of the greatness of the views 
which they open, the commencemenPof a new period for the religious 
history* of the world, when “ the Semitic races were to make way 
for the Indo-Germanic or Aryan nations, which were henceforth to 
sway the fortunes of mankind.’* (p. 579.) Cyrus, who is sung by the 
“ Great Unknown ” as the Shepherd of Jehovah and inaugurator of a 
reign of righteousness, “ spoke the tongue, not of Palestine or Assyria, 
but of the West,” Dr. Temple has aln^ady familiarized the English pub- 
lic with the idea of a Christendom wherein Jewish, Greek, and lioman 
elements are combined. Mr. Merivale has directed attention to the 
preparation made by the conquests of Alexander the Great for the ex- 
tension of a world-wide religion ; but of still greater interest and import 
are the observations of the Dean of Westminster on the impul.se given 
by Cyrus the Persian to the onward movement of the religion of 
humanity. Speaking of the second Isaiah, Dr. Stanley says — 

‘‘In the remoter horizon is the vision of a gradual amelioration of the whole 
human race, to be accomplished not, solely or chiefly by the seed of Israel, but 
by those outlying nations which were but just beginning to take their place 
in the world’s history. In the strains of tnnmph which wefeomc the influx of 
these Gentile strangers, we recognise the prelude of the part which, in the 
coming fortunes of the Jewish (?) Church, is to be played, not only by Gyrus, 
and, if so be, Zoroaster, but by Socrates and Plato, by Alexander and by 
Cmsar. It has been truly observed that the new elements which Christendom 
received from the Greek, the Homan, and the Teutonic world, were almost as 
important as those which it received from the Jewish race. To have recog- 
nised and anticipated this truth, is the rare privilege of this Evangelical 
Prophet.” — p. 681. • 

Dr. Stanley of course does not draw the inference which 
will be drawn by most who realize this wider view of the growth 
of religion in the human history. The recognition of an order of 
Divine providence, embracing tho development of the religious idea, 
ncpitives the supposition of petty interference in the way of material 
miracles. If without miracle, but in obedience to a providential 
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order, the Persian appears in his fulness of time to spiritualize the 
Jewish monotheism and to purify the Jewish worship from idolatrous 
taint, can we suppose (other considerations concerning miracles and 
their evidence apart) that fire fell from heaven to prove the prophetic 
mission of Elijah, or that a dead man was reanimated by the touch of 
the bones of Elisha to prove nothing ? On no account, however, should 
we omit to direct attention to two notes in a brief appendix, drawn up 
with a precision and clearness which leaves nothing to be desired, 
serving to prove that if Dean Stanley has forsaken the path of the critic 
for more flowery plains, it has been from mere wilfulncss. The first 
note sets fortli the reasons which compel modern critics to consider 
the cliapters of Isaiah, xl. — Ixvi., as by a different hand from the earlier 
portion, and to belong to the period of the captivity ; the second treats 
more generally of the dates and authorship of the “ Sacred Books,” 
pointing out that almost all of the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment arc both anonymous and of complex authorship. From our own 
point of view, there arc both many defects and much which is delusive 
in the present volume; but it is part of a really great design, and we 
hope it will be continued througrthe Apocryphal period, as the author 
gives some reason to exjiect. 

The Rev. W. Houghton gracefully inscribes to the Bishop of Natal, 
as the inaugurator in England of “ a new and happy epoch in Biblical 
science and religious thought,” an Essay, accompanied with a trans- 
lation, on the Song of Songs.® lie reviews briefly tlie principal opi- 
nions which have been held by the RabbiAs, the Christian Fathers, the 
Protestant Reformers, modern divines, and recent critics, concerning 
the design and meaning of the book. Perhaps no greater injury is 
inflicted in any i)art of the Authorized Version of the Bible on the 
English readers of it than in the headings to the chapters of “ Solo- 
mon's Song.” The translators no doubt fancied that a mystical 
interpretation of the Song, as dc.scriptivc of the “ mutual love of Christ 
and his Church,” was the only way of escape from a mere sensual ex- 
position. There is, however, a growing consensus among the moderns, 
abandoning all allegorical interpretations, that the poem is a pastoral, 
describing the virtuous attachment of a village girl of Bhulem to a 
young shepherd, which is proof against all the allurements of Solomon, 
who in the end allows her to leave the palace, to which she had been 
•carried off, and to return to her rustic lover. The date of the com- 
position of the ])oem appears to be assigned with reason, by Dr. 
Davidson, approxiimitivcly to the middle of the tenth century before 
Christ. Mr. Houghton also thinks, with Renan, that the poem, from 
its dramatic form, was probably intended for cepresentation, not, how- 
ever, on the stage of a theatre, no trace of which has ever been found 
among the Jews before the time of Herod, but in private rooids and 
at marriage festivals;” and he vindicates M. Renan’s work against 
some narrow-minded strictures passed upon it in “ Smith’s Dictionary 

® Essay on the Canticles, or The Song of Sonffl. With a Tnnslation of tho 
Poem, and short Explanatory Notes.*’ By the Rev. W. Houghton, ^A., F.L.S.y 
Rector of Preston on the WUd Moors. London : IViibner. 1865. 
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of the Bible.” Every unprejudiced reader of this Essay will perceive 
that the cause of religion has nothing to lose, but everything to gain, 
from a more free and truthful exposition of the Biblical writings than 
has hitherto been common in this country. 

Some of our readers may be aware that the Eector of St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, has been accustomed, during the London season, to invite 
persons of various shades of opinion, clerg}” and laity, to meet for the 
discussion of questions of theological or ecclesiastical interest.^ At 
one of these meetings, in the Lent of 1865, a paper was read by the 
Eev. Dr. Irons, the Vicar of Brompton, which for many of those pre- 
sent was of the most startling kind, and a general wish having beiMi 
expressed for its publication, the public are presented with what really 
turns out to be a very curious production. It was probably not ex- 
pected by the author that the views set forth in it concerning the 
inspiration, the interpretation, and the authority of Scripture would, 
per se, be acceptable to any party in this country except Dr. Irons’s 
own, of whomsoever besides himself that may consist. To a certain 
extent his hand is against every man, but chiefly he is severe upon 
that which he calls the j)opular theory, the monobiblical theory, the 
Chillingworih basis ; and he effectually shows that it is laid upon the 
sand. Before the Bible can be appealed to for the religion of Pro- 
testants it must be ascertained what the Bible is ; even the learned 
are unable to flx the text of the Bible, much less to detenninc the 
authorship and dates of its several books, or the surrounding circum- 
stances which attended the composition of thorn severally. The lite- 
rary history of the Old Testament cannot be traced further back than 
the time of Ezra, so that the notion of Moses writing the Pentateuch 
in the Wilderness is unsupported by any external testimony ; and that 
which Ezra is relatively to the Old Testament, Eusebius is to the Xew, 
and it is startling to perceive “ how much of all the testimony of other 
Christian writers of the first 300 years depends on the veracity and 
care of that one man living in the fourth age.” (p. 17.) Of earlier 
writers the most important is Justin, writing in the first half of the 
second century ; but he does not once quote any Epistle of St. i^aul, 
and (though .he was furnished with the Gospel story) lie was unac- 
quainted, as Bishop Marsh thought, with tli^ Gospels as Scripture, 
never quotes any of our present Gospels by name ; but what is still more 
strange, St. Paul himself, writing thirty years after the Ascension,- 
“ never seems aware of the existence (for example) of St. Matthew or 
his Gospel.” Moreover, no criticism has found out in what l^pguage 
the Lord Jesus uttered his discourses. If in Greek, did the Galileans 
understand Greek ? If jn Hebrew, the original words are for ever 
lost ; and are we to suppose that what he spoke in Arama>an was 
brought afterwards to the remembrance of the compilers of the Gospels 
in Greek? The facts, says Dr. Irons, are irreconcilable with the 
supposition ‘*that God has given this sacred volume as His clear 


^ '‘Bie Bible and its Interpreters : The Popular Theory, The Boxnan Tbeoiy, 
The Literaiy Theory, The Truth.** By William J. Irons, D.D., Prebendary of 
St. Pauls, &c, London : J. T. Ayes. 1865 . 
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Revelation, which all men may test for tliemselves, and all must under- 
stand.” (p. 19.) “ The Roman theory” is next described ns claiming* 

for the Church, of which the Pope is the head, and “ infallible,” the 
control and settlement of Scripture, and of all questions of salvation 
connected with it; and the author urges that this Roman Church 
pronounced nothing authoritative as to the Canon till the sixteenth 
century — has delivered no authoritative judgment whatever as to the 
text of the Bible ; and he infers that any claim on her part to para- 
mount authority over the written word is contrary to every fact of 
history.” (p. 59.) With the essential part of the Roman claims it 
seems to us that the author does not grapple — namely, that the Church 
is in possession of an “ unwritten Word,” which is determinant of the 
interpretation of the “written Word.” He proceeds to what he calls 
“ the literary theory,” as a method considered in itself. The “ popular 
theory” itself is a “ literary theory,” inasmuch as it supposes “God’s 
vital message to the world is definitely made in writing — such an 
assumption is described as fallacy the first, because it is inconceivable 
that a Revelation in which all are interested should be communicated 
in such a way as to be practically inaccessible to ninety-nine out of a 
hundred. The second fallacy in the method is, that it assumes the 
Bible to bo like any other book, and that its interpretation is to bo 
arrived at by the same means : an assumption which, however it may 
be made by the rationalizers, would be utterly repudiated by the po- 
pular Evangelicals. The third fallacy is, that it assumes the “ written 
Word” “to be absolutely conterminous with all Revelation from God 
to man” — a view which would be as repulsive to the rationalizers as 
it would be acceptable to the Ev.ingclicals. And fourthly, it is 
assumed that the capacity to examine and judge this Bible is ade- 
quately possessed by all concerned in its contents, which, if adequately 
is to mean perfectly, and relatively to the contents .themselves, we sup- 
pose would be affirmed by none. In combating these assumptions, 
however, which are for the most part men of straw dressed up by him- 
self, Dr. Irons again distributes at random some telling truths respect- 
ing the Bible and the doctrinal system which is supposed to be built 
upon it. “ The doctrines,” for instance, “ of the (1) Trinity ; (2) Atone- 
ment ; («*3) Original Sint W Sabbath ; (5) The Sacraments ; 
(0) The Inspiration of the Bible ; and (7) Eternal Puuishmeiit,” arc 
not capable of demonstration ftom the Bible alone, (pp. 82, ff.) Not 
that the object of Dr. Irons is to impugn these doctrines — far from 
it — but to show the “ literary believer” that ho ought not to hold 
them; ho will not allow the “literary believer” to hold the eter- 
nity of future punishment, because on the literary principle it cannot 
be proved from Scripture ; nevertheless he must not disbelieve it, be- 
cause it has been the constant doctrine of the Church. But what of 
the “ literary Mwbeliever” ? Will he be satisfied of the endless misery 
of the wicked because Dr. Irons infers it from their continued posses- 
sion of reason and will, whence Dr. T. Burnet and others have inferred 
directly the reverse ? Or will he accept it because it is the doctrine of 
Dr. Irons’s “ Church” P For the lame and impotent conclusion of M 
this random criticism is, that “ the truth” is to be found in “ the 
[Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXVII.]-New Series, VoL XXIX. No. I, Q 
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^Church.” But what Church? “Tlie millions’* arc only capable of 
"receiving for answer to the question, “ What is the Church?” “ the 
society commonly received as such” (p. 147) ; but wo rather gather 
that the society which was superiiaturally organized on the day of 
Pentecost is supematurally continued, according to Dr. Irons, by l)ap- 
tism administered by episcopally ordained ministers. Those who I’ead 
Dr. Irons’s book will probably be of the same opinion with his ori- 
ginal audience, that he is much more cflcctive in the destructive than 
in the constructive portion ; but he is only effective against the tem- 
porizers ; he demolishes nothing that is thorough, neither the thorough 
Calvinist, the thorough Romanist, nor the thorough Rationalist. 

The celebrated Tract No. 00, publisl^ed now nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, was currently reported to have been more or less found(}d 
upon the treatise of Sancta Clara, which is now reprinted.^ The 
purpose of the Tracts vas is well known, was to show, by moans of cer- 
tain explanations of the words of the Thirt 3 ^-ninc Articles, that they 
were not contradictory to the true Roman or Catholic doctrine, but 
only to popular Romish corruptions. The general Protestant feeling 
of the countiy resented the attempt to break down the barrier whicli 
the Articles were supposed to present against Popery ; and, at least to 
a certain extent, the general feeling of the incompatibilit}" of tlu^ 
Articles with the Roman Catholic doctrine was justified when Mr. 
Oakeley, having brought to a legal issue the ‘‘ claim to hold all Roman 
doctrine,” Sir Herbert Jenner Fu.st, in the Consistorial Court of 
London, pronounced against him, and he forthwith joined the Church of 
Rome. It is therefore voxy curious to find at this distance of time 
the treatise of Sancta Clara itself reprinted, apparently in the intcre.^t 
of the movement towards “ reunion,” a.s it is understood on the Ilonuin 
Catholic side. Till within a few years it would have been more likely 
to repel than to conciliate, to have re-stabed that — 

notwithstanding the existence of expressions [in the Thirty-nine A rtick s] 
which appear strong at first sight, ana before they arc carefully cxainincil, 
there can be little doubt, as both Sancta Clara and Tract 90 provcil, that fluirt* 
are few propositions which may not bo brought into ncricrl harmony with llu! 
current opinions of the rest of Western Christeneijm.” — p. x. 

We have not the least desire to enter into the examination of 
Sancta Clara’s plea.s, but will only ob.scrve tliat, if the bulk of th<* 
Thirty-nine Article.^ muy be reconcilcable with Roman Catholici.sni, it 
will be as little difficult to reconcile the live first with Unitarianism. 
Hut lest any should be misled by the statement that the recent 
manifestoes in the Church of England favourable to the quiet rcihoval 
of the Thirty-nine Articles deserve the careful attention and proju r 

® Paraphrastica Expositio Articulorum Confemionis Anglicniwe : Tlie Articles 
of tlie Anglican Church Paraphrastioally Considered and Explained.” By Fran- 
cisctts A. Sancta Clara, S.T.P. (Dr. Cbriutopher Davenport.) Reprinted from 
the edition in Latin of 164f>, with a Translation, together witli Expositions and 
GommentB in English, from the theological problems and propositions of tho s.aiJio 
writer, and with additional notes and references. To whicli are prefixed an 
Introduction and a Sketch of the Life of the Author, Edited by F. Cl. Lee, 
D.C.L., &c. London : J. T, Hayes. 1805. 
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respect of all ideological schools we are told immediately that “no 
single iota of the Truth of God would be lost,” esj)ecially “I believe 
in the Holy Catholic Church,” and “ whosoever will be saved, before 
all things it is necessary that he hold the Catholic Faith.” 

In the year 1S57 an association was formed for the purpose of pro- 
moting the Veunioii of Christendom — that is, a reunion between the 
old Episcopal Communions on the basis of what is termed Catholic 
doctrine The society is said to number 7000 persons, and has issued 
two volumes of sermons, of which the second series is before us.® 
Tl\cy are not marked by any superiority of thought or diction ; the 
best b}’- far apjiears to us that by Mr. Bennett, the vicar of Fromc. 
I'he operations of this society, wo arc rather inclined to think, so far 
from tending to unity, wdll tend to cross cut and divide Christendom 
more than it is divided at present. Meanwhile, these are the views 
expressed with respect to “ Evangelicalism ” and “ Rationalism ” in 
this country : — 

“ The advance of llationalisin, fraught as it is with the utmost danger to the 
salvation of many ])rocious sotds, docs incidentally help to reduce, as, in the 
long run it may ]u*obal)ly destroy allogetlicr, the (lilllculty before us. It acts 
as a solvent upon the jiopular Evangelicalism. It precipitates the anti- 
sacramental negative element towards tlic pure Bationalism with which, under 
the name of Krce Thought, it has the strongest and most radical atlinities. It 
drives the adoring and actionary clement upward, to take shelter from its 
devastating and mispiritual action in a sincere allegiance to the principle of 
Church authority.” — p. 150. 

A unity of a very different kind is seen by M, Colani to bo the only 
possible one, if livor it shall be possible — a moral unity, notwithstand- 
ing intellectual differences^^’ J^ast history, as well as our own knowledge 
of the constitution of the humjui mind, assure us of the impractica- 
bility of ever attaining a doctrinal uniformity throughout Christendom. 
The principle of the ecclosijistical and dogmatical party is : Truth is 
one, and we have the possession of it ; the Church, therefore, is one, 
for it is hounded by the possession of the truth, and all wdio are not 
with us arc not members of the Church, M. Colani says, oii the other 
hand, of the Cliurch or Chi’istendom of tlie future “ L’Eglise sera 
l)rofondcment divisco en fait d’opinions, clle sera intimement unie 
dans la vie religieuse.” The essential difference in tlie two bases is 
this; the Saccrdoialists assume dogma to be the representation of 
objective truth, the Protestants acknowledge doctrine to be no more 
than the statement of opinion ; on the former principle there can be 
no true charity between persons who differ, for they do not meet on 
equal grounds ; on the latter, no differences can preclude charity, fbr 
no error of opinion implies necessarily an immoral perverseness. «This 
is an excellent discourse, and it already speaks well for the Protestant 

^ ** Scniions on tho llcunion of Clirisiendoui.** Second Series. . By Members of 
the Koiiian Catholic, Oriental, and Anglican Communions. London ; J. T. Havds. 
1866. 

** Sermon pour fOuverturo solennello de la Session du Consistoiro si^ri'dar 
de r^gliso do la Coiiression d’Augabourg.” Par T. Cplani, Professeur kla Fooultd 
do Thoologio, &o. &c. edition. Strasbourg. Paris. 1865. 
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Church, before whose assembled ministers it could be delivered. It 
will be long, we fear, before a bishop at a visitation, or a president at 
a conference in this country, will be found to give utterance to such 
truly Christian sentiments. Nevertheless, here and there are intima- 
tions of a like spirit, as in a sermon by the Kev. James Cranbrook, 
of Edinburgh, entitled “The Church of the Putui'e,*’^^ He conceives 
that " all union, not compatible with perfect freedom of thought and 
expression, can only end in estrangement or in intellectual and moral 
death.” ‘ 

A singularfallacypervades theDean of Canterbury’s “Meditations.”^^ 
“ Matters,” he says, “ of the same kind as these great truths are recog- 
nised in our ordinary lives ; and a fair and candid mind is no more 
justified in refusing credence to these articles of our faith, than it is 
in ignoring the everyday phenomena of man’s existence.” (p. 4.) Can 
a person of education, and one set so high as a Dean in the English 
Church, gravely maintain that a fair and candid mind would be no 
more justified in refusing credence to the tradition of the Incarnation 
contained in Matt, i., Luke i., than in ignoring the everyday pheno- 
menon of the birth of children in the order of nature ? Dean Alford 
affects to relieve his theology of conventionalities, but so little is he 
able to relieve it of conventionalities of thought, if not of expression, 
that he misrepresents, in the grossest manner, a doubt or denial of 
miracle as a doubt or denial of God — “ to deny interference with 
nature is to deny what we call the supernatural ; in other words, and 
they have no right to shrink from it, there is no God.” (p. 52.) A 
Dean ought to be able to sec that this (fiicstion is not concerning the 
supernatural, but concerning the mode of agency of the supernatural. 
With equal grossness, he infers that those who deny the miracles of 
Jesus must, if consistent with themselves, hold him to be an impostor 
and deceiver. Dean Alford’s Greek Testament studies, however feeble 
and uncritical his own conclusions may be, must have acquainted him 
with the fact, that many persons do not consider the words in which 
Christ seems to have set up claims to miraculous powers and proidjccy 
to be sufficiently authenticated to justify that conclusion. The “ Me- 
ditations ” themselves raise pretended difficulties (as they occur to no 
one) to solve them by answers which no one of an understanding 
beyond a child’s would accept ; there arc words of piety but no spirit 
of it, and somewhat high-flown language of rhetoric and description, 
hut it is mere coloured surface and not painting. 

We may here notice a pamj^hlet which is wjcll worth reading, for the 
straightforwardness with which the author argues his point.^"' He 
adopts the supposition of a resuscitation of Jesus after the crucifixion. 
In t^e course of his examination of the evidence of the Evangcli.st8, he 


Churcl) of the Future, as Indicated by the Tendencies of Modem 
Thought and Feeling.” By Kev. James Cranbrook, Albany Street Chapel, 
Bdin&rgh. Edinburgh : A. Fullarton. 1865. 

Meditations in Advent, on Creation and on Providence.** By Heniy 
Alford, B.D., Bean of Canterbury. Loudon : Alexander Strahan. 1865. 

« The Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ as given by the four 
Evangelists, critically examined.’* London ; Williams and Norgate. 1865. 
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follows very closely the explanations of their discrepancies attempted 
to be given by the Dean in his Commentary, and necessarily lia^o 
say some very pointed things, which we hope the Dean has read. We 
wish some competent person would follow that dignitary in like 
ner throughout his annotations. One thorough scholar comrncnced^ it, 
as we know, for the Greek Testament, but threw up the undertaking 
in utter weariness and disgust. 

It has often been supposed that the peopling of the American con- 
tinent must have taken place by means of communication from the 
north-east of Asia, and we arc not at all justified in limiting that com- 
munication to a single emigration. M. Gustave d*“Eichthal has attempted 
to establish a connection between the ancient Mexican civilization and 
tliat of eastern Asia, and more especially to show a Buddhist in- 
fluence in the sculptures of the ruined city of Palcnque. Some of the 
correspondences which he points out between American and Asiatic 
superstitions may be accounted for on the principle of analogical 
development ; others seem to imply historical derivation, and the paper 
is well worth the attentiou of travellers. 

]\li*. Cox’s “ Literature of the Sabbath Question** is a collection, 
the result of great painstaking and research.^ * First arc given in 
cxlemo all the passages in the Bible which have any allusion to, or 
bearing on the subject. Then come references to the opinions of the 
Fathers ; but the great bulk of the work consists of extracts from a 
vast number of writers who have treated the question, from the time oi 
the Jlcformatioii to the present day — Continental, English, Scotch, 
and American authorities. Some of these extracts arc very curious, 
and from volumes rarely met with. The consequence of a study of 
this great mass of information would inevitably be to induce increased 
forbearance and charity in the conduct of a discussion on which men s 
passions are the inort'. inflamed because none of the extrenae parties are 
able to prove that their opponents arc in all things entirely in the wrong. 
There is added an index, rendered necessary by the extent ot the lite- 
rature thus brought together. ^ ^ . • n 

We do not wonder that the views of the mode in which Divine Pro- 
vidence operates, aiul in which God may be said to answer prayer, sot 
forth by the Rev. James Cranbrook, should have exposed him to some 
vehement attacks in the northern capital.^® His principle is, that 
“ God always works through, and never suspends the action of the 
established laws of nature.” Thus the world is governed by a “ natural” 
and not a “ supernatural Providence.” Limiting the question as ho has 
done, ho has sufficiently secured his position, reconciled his doctrine with 
Biblical figures of speech, supported himself by the authority of Bishop 
Butler, and showji hii^istc^df in substantial unison with Dr . Chalmers. 

14 “KtuJe sur lea Originea Bouddhiqea de la Civiliaation Amdricaine,** Par 
M. Gustiivo d’Eichthal. partio. Bxtrait de la Revue Arohdologique. Paris. 

“The Literature of the Sabbath Question.*' By Robert Cox, F.S.A.« Soot. 
In two volumes. Edinburgh: Maclachlan and Stewart. 1865. i. t* 

Divine Providence in its Relations to Prayer and Plagues.** By the Rev* 
James Cranbrook, Albany Street Chapel, Edinburgh. 2nd edition. Edinburgh 
and London : Pullarton and Co. 1865. a 
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Mr. Hopkins is mncli more misty in his treatment of the question 
of the Divine law aiul order in the universe nevertheless, ho takes 
care to relieve himself of the necessity for substantiating the Biblical 
miracles. So true is it, as the late Professor Powell stated, that instead 
of the support they have become the burden of Christianity. Mr. 
Hopkins says that they did not serve to convert unbelievers who had 
witnessed them, much less can they be expected to convince those who 
only hear of them by a distant echo. Mr. Hopkins’s Christianity, how- 
ever, appears to consist in the reception of the mysteries, as of the 
Trinity and Incarnation, by faith ; and instead of any proof of them, 
from which he acknowledges he is cut ofl‘, he thinks it suffices to pro- 
duce the Butlcrian argument, that as great difficulties meet us in 
the natural universe as in Ecvclation ; forgetting that a reference to 
human ignorance, which will suffice in the case wherein we know the 
l^ts by experience to make us content without a solution of difficul- 
ties concerning the how, ought by no means to satisfy us where 
the^ facts themselves are altogether hjq^othetical and incapable of 
verification. 

The very learned Dr. Ginsburg has given a lucid introduction to the 
system of the Kabbalah, a theosophic system professing to solve the 
great problems of God and the universe. Its principal doctrines arc : 

1. ‘‘ God is boundless in his nature. He has neither will, intention, 
desire, thought, language, nor action.” He is therefore called Soph 
(without limit), “ and as such He is, in a certain sense, not existent.” 

2. He is not the direct creator of the universe, inasmuch as he is 
without will. 3. He sent forth ten emu nations, or Scphirolh, 
‘‘begotten, not made, which are both infinite and finite.” It is 
not, however, agreed whether these Scpliiroth arc to bo J’cgarded 
as principles, QX as substances, or potencies, or as intelligent worlds, 
or as attributes, or as entities, or as organs of the Deity, (p. 7, note.) 

4. From the Sephiroth the difterent worlds are successively evolved. 

5. And give rise to all human souls, whicli arc pre-existent. G. The 
anthropomorphisms of Scripture refer to the Sephiroth, and not to 
the Invisible — the Dn Soph, 7. The soul must return to its inlluitc 
source. If it fails in this life to develop the germs inherent in it, it 
must migrate into another body, and be associated with a stronger 
soul. 8. “When all the pre-existent souls shall have passed their 
probationary period here below, the restitution of all things \Nill take 
place. Satan will be restored to an angel of light, liell will disapiiear, 
and all souls will return into the bosom of the Deity whence they 
emanated.” (pp. G4, 65.) The princi])al books of the Kabbalists are : 

I. The I3ook of Creation (Jetzira) II. The Sohar ; and HI. The 
Commentaiy of the ten Sephiroth. The Jetzira, however, which 
is of about the ninth century, is not properly a Kabbalistic work ; the 

1865**^ Beaflonablo Faith.” By John Baker Hopkins. London: LoiiginaDB. 

18 Kabbalah ; its Doctrines, Development, and Literature.” An 

Christian D. Ginsburg, LL.D. Bead before the Literary and 
toentinc Society of Liverpool, and reprinted vrith the Society’s ponnissiou. 
London: Longmans. 1865. 
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Sohar is the priucipcal repository of those doctrines. The most 
learned recent writers assign the Sohar to the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; the Commentary on the Sephiroth belongs^ to the eleventh. 
The method by which the Kabbalists extracted theii; thqosophic doc- 
trines from the sacred writings was by a system of acrostic readings 
and permutations of the letters of the text, by which means, indeed, 
anything could be made out of anything ; and accordingly, 
Christians have found in this Kabbalistic method of reading the Old 
Testament confirmations of the doctrines of Christianity. Among 
Christian scholars and divines who have adopted the Kabbalistic 
system were Keuchliii the IVicjld of Erasmus, Picus di Mirandola, 
Kobert Fludd, and Dr. ITcnry More. Among the Jews themselves 
the tendency of the Kabbalistic studies has been in the direction of 
(Jliristianity. Dr. Ginsburg’g is a very excellent and by no means 
burdensome introduction to the subject. 

Miss Henneirs “ Present Religion ” must bo studied by those who 
are prepared for it.^'-^ We can only indicate the germinant principle on 
wlileli it is founded. When it comes to bo laid down that all human 
eoncoi)tions of the Deity must be anthropomorphic, and therefore in 
dillbrent degrees inade(iuatc and false, the ujdiolders of a supernatural 
revelation, even orthodox theists, assert that this amounts to making 
(1 0(1 a creature of human imagination, ami is no other than Atheism. 
JJiit, says Miss Ifennell, if we think of God, not as acting apart from 
otluM’ action, but as the source of all action, and therefore also of human 
action, it will follow that he is the source of all religion, not, indeed, 
tHrectlj/, but indirectly. “ ll'God did not din^ctly make the religion, yet 
he made the mind that made the religion;” and though the working ot 
the mind was “ not a direct operation, any more than the other, yet the 
rcpnisciitatioii Avill to the last include the whole essential truth ol the 
matter.” (]). D.) According to this principle, human religion has been 
ill constant course of development from the lower fctiehistic forms in 
which fear is predoniiiiaut, to such as the Christian, which acknowledges 
thi^ Divine Fatlicrliood and human responsibility. Thus, not only is tlni 
higliest jdacc atsigned to Christianity in the history of the religious 
development of humanity, but even its several doctrines, although 
of subjective origin, were necessary stages in that religious growth. 

The treatise of Dr. Travis on “ Moral Freedom ” undoubtedly 
possesses the merit of having stated the problem to be solved in a dis- 
tinct manner There are two fundamental questions, he says, involved 
in the controver.sy respecting the freedom of the will : “ 1st. Whether 
the law of causation extends to tlie formation of man’s volitions. 2nd. 
Whether man has a ])owcr of self-determination.” Usually, those who 
answer one of these aflirinativcly deny the other. Dr. Travis affirms 
both, and thereby reconciles, as he conceives, human liberty — ^not with 


19 <*prcHunt IJ^ligioii : as a Faith owning Fellowship with Thought.” By 
Sara S. llenncll, author of Thoughts in Aid of Faith." Part I. London : 
Tnibiior and Co. 181)5. 

20 <1 jvXoral Freudom reconciled with Causation by the Analysis of the Process of 
Self-determination. Thu Moral Basis of Social Science. 'WiUi a Postsoript on Co- 
operation." By Henry Travis, M.D. London : Longmans. 1865. 
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necessity, compulsion, or fatalism — ^but with the universality of causa- 
tion. He arrives at this conclusion by an analysis of the process of self-, 
determination. After clearing away various psychological errors — and 
principally this, that the mind is a separate entity and living thing 
within our organism — he observes on the distinction, hitherto, as ho 
considers, not clearly pointed out, between mental affections and mental 
acts. ‘‘ The power to attend,” ho deiines as “ the power to keep up 
thoughts or external perceptions by means of bodily acts suited 
to the accomplishment of this result and although the power to 
retain thoughts, or the impressions of external objects, operates 
by means of our organism, yet it is a mental ])owcr. And 
the retaining one thought rather than another, the looking at one 
object rather than another, is determined by the will, which therein 
gives preference to one motive over another. Now we doubt whether 
Hr. Travis has here wrought out the even-handed solution which ho 
undertook. For the will, or rather the particular act of willing, is 
itself determined by wish, and the character of the then present wisli 
is determined by the whole of the antecedents and circumstances be- 
longing to the agent. So that there is an ambiguity iii tlie expression 
“ self-determination.” Dr. Travis would certainly not say that a i>ar- 
ticular act of will is self-determined, in the sense determined without mo- 
tive, or as a choice between motives by way of a toss-up ; but be would 
quite acknowledge that each particular act of will is determined by a 
particular wish, and that the particular wish depends upon the then 
character of the “ self,” as a product of all its antecedents. The sense 
of “good” and the sense of “duty” which determine an act of will 
are consequences of these antecedents ; and hence wc think Dr. Travis 
has only succeeded in reconciling the doctrine of the Universality ol' 
Causation with the fact that man has a power of self-determination, 
according to a signification of the latter word inconsistent with that 
in which most libertarians would accept it^ The practical inlereiiees 
which he draws (pp. 32, 178) from the doctrine of the Universality of 
Causation as embracing moral phenomena concerning the obligations 
of men to each other in .society, are very valuable. 

There could not be a more vigorous and damaging onslaught on 
Hamiltonianism than that of IVFr. Stirling.^^ The more damaging be- 
cause we have here the re.sult of an unprejudiced examination of the 
writings of that celebrated logician ; at least a small portion, or echan- 
(illon. The present treatise is confined to a criticism of Hamilton’s 
theory of Perception, and is divided into sections: “1. Hamilton 
both presentationist and phcnomenalist ; 2. Tlie testimony of con- 
sciousness, or Hamilton’s ort ; 3. The analysis of philosophy, or 
Hamilton’s dion; and 4. The principle of common sense.” We have 
then (1) two scries of citations. In the former occur such utterances 
as these : “ 1 hold that Perception is an Immediate or Prescntativi;, 
not a Mediate or Representative, cognition,” did “ To be known im- 


^ “ Sir William Hamilton : being the Philosophy of Perception.'* An Analysis. 
By James Hutchinson Stirling. Author of *' The Secret of Hegel.” London: 
Longmans. 1865. 
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mediately, an object must be known in itself” (pp. 2—4.) ; in the 
latter, “ Whatever we know, is not known as it is, but only wit seems 
to us to be;” “of things absolutely, or in themselves, we know no- 
thing.” (pp. 5 — 8.) He therefore seems to assert at one time that 
the object known is the real existence ; at another, that we only knovv 
phenomena. The question thus arises. Why did Hamilton, whoso 
polemic is ostensibly for presentationalism or immediate perception, 
give us also representationalism ? Or ‘ Why did Hamilton, without 
sense of contradiction, as it seems, assert at once knowledge and igno- 
rance of things in themselves ? ” (p. 26.) The answer seems to be, 
that the external reality is presented in a phenomenon. “ However 
[jhcnomenally wrapped up, the non-ego is actually presented to the 
ego. Presentation of a phenomenon is Hamilton’s conviction ; ivliat 
dominates him is, that the non-ego is actmlly there, (p. 3^) 
arises a controversy as between Kant and Hamilton, for to Kant like- 
wise the “ non-ego is actually there,” though he would deny the imme- 
diate intuitive and face-to-face cognition of it ; then will come in 
Hamilton’s appeal to the testimony of consciousness that it is so. 

“ Consciousness,” he says, “can state no falsehood; but consciousness 
asserts the fact of immediate contact ivith an externality different from 
itself, therefore such externality wr.” (p. 46.) But, says Mr. Stirling, 

“ were consciousness inviolable in the sense in which it must be under- 
stood to legitimate the conclusion of Hamilton in regard to the cvi- 
<lencc of perception, then tlie tale of history is a dream, for that whole 
tale is but the transcendance of error after error, and these errors 
were the errors of consciousness.” (p. 56.) Nevertheless, though no 
will not allow it to otliers, Hamilton himself will put consciousness 
to further questions. More consistently Hegel is able “ to transcend 
yet hold consciousness.” Philosophy, he says, begins by riding ova 
ordinary consciousness ; appealing from ordinary to universal con- 
sciousness.” (p. 65.) Hamilton, however, is thus driven from the 
sufficiency of the immediate deliverance of the ordinary consciousness 
into a philosophical analysis of what it is that consciousness ultimately 
tcstitic.s. Here comes in the theory of Hamilton concerning the 
interposition of a nervous network between the percipient mind and 
tlie external reality, fatal at once to any theory of presentationism 
or immediate perception, properly so called. Pinally, Hamilton falls 
back on the verification of the testimony of consciousness by common 
sense. But, “ it is common sense, yet the result of analysis j critical 
analysis, and by the philosophers. It is common sense, but not the 
sense of the coinnioii (the vulgar) ; it is the sense of the uiicominon 
(the philosophers) .” And Mr. Stirling concludes, “ It was Hamilton s 
])rido to have perfected the presentationism^ of Reid, to have 
strengthened into impregnability his fortress of common sense: m 
reality, he has but overthrown the one and broken up the other, 
(p. 123.) The admirers of Sir William Hamilton should seriously 
set to work to repair their damaged idol. ^ , 

Dugald Stewart’s mind was not that of an original thinker, but he 
rendered in his day great service, in modifying, assimili^ng^ and com- 
niunicating the thoughts of others. His treatment of his subject was 
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often defective and often loose ; but bis stylo commended it to the 
attention of pupils and readers. His “ Outlines of Moral Philosophy’ 
were prepared by him as a text-book for his own class, in 179»3 ; and 
with such additions and corrections as each teacher must supply for 
himself, may still be usefully employed for the same purpose. Hr. 
M‘Cosh has added to this edition an Appendix, embracing such recti- 
fications of his author as seem to him to be required, together with a 
set of questions useful for purposes of examination. 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TKAVELS. 

A S might be expected. Professor Fawcett’s lectures on the econo- 
mical condition of the labouring classes^ are quite free from a 
certain tone of antagonism to the truths of political economv, which 
has displayed itself of late in the treatment which this subject has 
received at less well-informed hands. This antagonism is, for the 
most part, based upon a misrepresentation of economic doctrines, 
which would almost lead us to suppose that the writers in question, 
though some of them ought least of all to be in that position, have 
no cleiu* perception of the term natural law. Whatever soino writers 
on economy may have been led to assert, no completely instructed 
economist now claims any greater force or cogency for the laws ol 
economy than is claimed for othgr laws of nature, or .sui)poscs that 
they have any other efficiency than that which can be inferred from a 
constantly observed tendency, when not counteracted by an opposing 
force. But even those writers who have used stronger languagi', and 
apparently asserted an inherent force in the laws in (iiicstion, ought in 
common fairness ta receive the most favourable construction that is 
compatible with their expressions : for it was quite natural in those 
who discovered, or were among the first to realiisc, an unrecognised 
relation between two sets of phenomena, to give, in their exposition of 
the relation itself, a greater prominence to the new fact they wished 
to make known than to the attendant circumstances under which it 
was usually hidden. No law in nature was ever discovered except by the 
elimination of such circumstances as either hindered its action or 
obscured its recognition. The discovery itself docs not destroy these 
circumstances nor deny their existence. But it would be too much to 
expect that those who first arrived at it should cloud the expression of 
their discovery with an account of every modifying condition whicli 
may affect the action of the law in question, l^olitical arguments 
against economical truth are as much out of place as complaints against 

^ ** Outlines of Moral Philosophy.” By Bugald Stewart. Professor of Monil 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh With a Memoir, a Supplement, and 
Questions. By James M'Gosh, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, 
Queen's University in Ireland, &c. kc, London : William Allan. 1866 . 

^ “The Economic Position of the British Labourer.” By H. Fawcett, M.l*. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1866 . • 
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gravitation, because it conduces, under fitting circumstances, to broken 
necks. The laws of economy are as relentless as gravitation itself, but 
are as consistent with the highest moral excellence as gravitation is 
j^th the most ethereal beauty, but only on the same condition — that 
they are recognised and obeyed. Tt is an utter narrowness to declaim 
against the laws which regulate the production, distribution, and 
exchange of wealth, because they do not in their terms proclaim qthci: 
lavvs with which, in their definition at least, they are not concerned ; 
and the more so as the very truths in question can never arrive at an 
ultimate clearness of expression without the aid of the laws they are 
made use of to invalidate. It is not by refusing to the hard trunk 
and jess graceful leafage the sustenance they require that the lovely 
ilovvcr can bo made more readily to display its complete beauties. liut 
as we have just said, these remarks have no reference to Professor 
lawcett; he is too well-informed on this subject to be misled into 
sucli vagaries, and the natural consequence is, that he appears to offer 
much less to those who are discontented with the operation of econo- 
mical laws than is delusively held forth by men who, with less know- 
Icdge, choose to ^ deny their validity, liiit his book is not the less 
instructive on this account. It would he strange, indeed, if the way 
to all imaginable happiness were as easily accessible as the means of 
drawing on our imagination for a lively picture of what appears to us 
to represent it. With the patience of science he is content to talk of 
the tenure of land, of primogeniture, of co-operation, emigration, and 
strikes no novelties it is true, but they involve immediate and attain- 
able ameliorations of a state of things which he deplores with as much 
vivacity and feeling as any of tlic opposite school 6f which wo have 
just spoken. Although he constantly deprecates the use of })oHtical 
arguments, most of thq turning points of his discussion turn on 
political questions. His explanation of the econoinicrd results of tl;c 
piactice of entailing real estate on the unborn child of the youngest 
party to the contract is full, complete and satisfactory ; but it may be 
fairly questioned wlicthcr, in the present condition of English agricul- 
tuic, its legislative removal would tend to the disruption of lauded 
estates and to the origination of a class of peasant proprietors like our 
extinct yeomen. It land were as freely exchangeable as cotton goods, 
the nature of. the chief crops which can be raised in England is so 
lavourablo to the existence of large farms, that it may bo questioned 
whether vve should ever again see the system of small cultivation preva- 
lent in tins island. IMio economy which i? the result of employing 
machinery in farming is beyond the means of small capitalists, and 
this is^ an economy which the inventions of every year make more and 
more important. 13ut there are other and social causes which coii- 
i tribute to the same result ; so long as our system of parliamentary 
ropresciitation is based on the present local distribution of constituen- 
cies, it will ever tend to keep land together in large masses, whether 
it bo freely saleable or not. Aloncy as such gives, except in the centres 
of commerce, but very little political or even social influence to its 
possessors, but money invested in land at once confers a local po>ver 
and influence that cannot but be recognised by the neigbbqurs of the 
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newest man. In London aristocratic exclusiveness is amenable to no 
laws but those of its own establishment, but in the provinces noibinj^ 
but the system of entails would long support family and political 
influence. If the practice were once legally prohibited, the price of 
land would, in our opinion, rather rise than fall. The desired access 
to the best society would be at once attainable to those who were 
willing to pay for it, and even in cases where personal peculiarities 
stood in the purchaser’s way, his son would find what had been denied 
to himself. In a wealth3'’ <JOuntry like our own, these considerations 
would always tend to keep land in large estates, and its price above its 
true agricultural value, from causing its possession to oe desired for 
other than merely remunerative purposes. It is not by the abolition 
of entails, however desirable such a measure may be, but by a thorough 
change in the basis of the representation, that land can be brought 
within the scope of the possible means of the lower classes. If, 
indeed, our representation were of a direct personal character, tho 
adventitious value of landed estates would of course be immediately 
destro^^ed, and with it much of the variety- of English society. 
Whether that variety is worth its cost is indeed another question, and 
we arc very much indeed of the opinion that Englishmen sacrifice as 
much to the adornment of the capitals of their social edifice as the 
Athenians did to the adornment of their acropolis, but with canons of 
taste of a quite diflerent order. On co-operation, wages, and emigra- 
tion, there is nothing new in Professor Fawcett’s pages, unless 
it be found in a discussion of the question, whether we arc not 
in danger of the*last becoming excessive. This question, however, 
can hardly yet be said to have assumed a practical shape. On 
strikes the whole truth is very fairly told; the operative’s right 
is fully conceded, and a very necessary distinction drawn between a 
strike and that organization by which it is usually directed and 
governed. A trade union is most legitimately employed when it cnablch 
its members to mass themselves against capital ; and when it has also 
directed its energies to a thorough investigation of the particular 
question in dispute between the employer and the employed, it always 
has been, and always must be, successful. The vices of these combinations 
are not to be discovered in their conflicts with employers, though 
sometimes these conflicts betray a regre table ignorance, but arc to Ijc 
found in the means which arc too often employed by their members to 
force independent and ipiwilling labourers in any particular trade to 
join their ranks. Open violence has become, in some degree, less 
audacious than in former years, and ought to be promptly suppressed ; 
but the law cannot reach every injustice, and one of Professor Fawcett’s 
great merits is, that in spite of his warm^feeling for the labouring 
classes, he does not shrink from the warning and exposure which is 
called for by many of the proceedings of these societies. In this 
respect he is far above that flattery which Cromwell rebuked in Sir 
Peter Lely, when he told him to paint him with all his warts. These 
lectures are in some degree encumbered with* elementary matter, but 
perhaps this was unavoidable in a course originally composed for educa- 
tional purposes. 
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One would naturally suppose from such a title as “Three Years 
among the Working Classes in the United States that the book to 
which it was given treated of the working classes in question. This, 
however, is by no means the case with an otherwise clever and 
apparently honest account of American society, just published by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. The author was indeed a “ working 
man,’^ but a singularly well-informed one, and it is consequently the 
more to be regretted that he should have been tempted to stray so for 
beyond the ground indicated in his title, as it will be long before so 
capable a person will have so good an opportunity of giving us full 
particulars of all the points in which the relations between employer 
and employed in America differ from those in England. The picture 
he draws is not attractive to those who place their ideal of character 
in moderation and self-control, bub it is very short-sighted so violently 
to condemn Americans because they do not possess virtues against 
which every circumstance of their position is in constant warfare. 
Sudden prosperity, with unlimited means of self-support and probable 
wealth, are not conducive to modesty in those who can look upon such 
gifts of fortune as their natural birthright ; and yet, at the conclusion 
of the most high-coloured of the author’s pictures, he is constantly 
obliged to confess that their most striking features are taken from 
natives of the Eritish isles or from their immediate descendants. 
Indeed, nothing is more indisputable than the fact that what is 
most oftensive to Englishmen in the American character may bo 
ibuiid in our own, and that much English feeling for our American 
descendants is but the counterpart of that entertained towards our- 
selves in most nations of the Continent, and may be traced to the same 
origin. The author of this volume, though very competent as an 
original observer, is evidently so much of a reading man that he 
prefers to support his own opinions by those of American papers in 
spite of his constant denunciations of their uncompromising partizan- 
shi]). This book, notwithstanding, deserves attention, though it calls 
for frequent inodillcation. He was necessarily thrown among the 
unsettled classes of American societ}^ and came in very slight contact 
with what may be truly called national and American manners. The 
Jluctuating population of the great American towns gives but a very 
poor idea of th»3 general features of American character. In such places 
it is overlaid by all the unprincipled elements of the enormous immigra- 
tion which constantly pours itself on the shores of the United States. 
One of the best chapters in the book contains a very full account of the 
benevolent supervision on which all immigrants may rely on their 
arrival at New York. The Emigration Commission, which sits at 
Castle Garden in that cify, is an institution to which Americans may 
point as without its parallel in the world, and is worthy of the highest 
admiration. The thoughtlessness and intemperance of our own 
working-classes, however they may be excused by the hopelessness of 

• “Throe Years among the Working Classes in the United States during the 
War.” JJy tho author of “The Autobiography of a Beggar Boy.” London ; 
Sinitli, Elder, and Co. 18C5. * 
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tlielr position, find no analogue among the corresponding classes in 
America. The free career which is there open to all, arid the constant 
sense of personal independence, call forth at least an endeavour to 
assume the appearance of the better classes ; and though this endeavour 
is, as might be expected, very often guided by an execrable taste, it 
yet conduces to a general prosperity, which alfords the best basis for 
improvement in manners also. We have ourselves made too great an 
advance towards that weakening of the tie between parents and 
children which so shocked the author in America, to be much surprised 
at his report. .Our own grandfathers Avould be as greatly shocked if 
they could hear our children, as anyone can be at American freedom in 
this respect. JTet we should tell our ancestors, as the Americans 
doubtlessly would tell us, that filial devotion is as common now — 
wh(»re it is justly due — as ever it was iu the world’s history. On the 
whole, this book, though amusing and well-written, is too much 
occupied with the surface of things and the first impressions 
derived from them, to be as instructive as many will find it enter- 
taining. 

Although Mr. Nicholson’s “ Science of Exchaiij^es” ^ is unfortunately 
deformed by a dedication to Lord Overstone in the worst possible 
taste — which might induce many who read it to suppose that the 
contents of the volume were much less valuable than they really are — 
tliis catechism on the principal terms used in political economy, in 
spite of the acknowledged difficulty of giving exact and succtinct 
definitions, is so clear and well-arranged that it cannot fail to bo of 
service to all who are entering on the study of the science of which it 
treats. The principles advocated throughout its pages are those of 
the most competent authorities, and on the question of currcnc}'- and 
banking the author leaves very little to be said that would add to the 
excellence of his Exposition. 

“ The Organisation of Credit is just now the stalking hoi'se most 
in favour with the opponents of the Bank Act of 18d4. There is an 
imposing magnificence about the phrase that is highly attractive, and 
a vagueness of meaning that will admit of any kind of confusion. 
JJefore we set about organising credit, it would be as well to have 
some definite notion of what we mean by the word. Credit means 
confidence : a man’s credit is good so long as it is confidently belicv(‘d 
that he can meet his engagements ; it repose.s on personal character, 
so that at last it would seem that the organisation of credit calls for a 
similar organisation of character in those who lay claims to it. This 
is an organisation which the world has been engaged in striving after 
ever since the commencement of human ^icty, but it has not 
usually been called by that name ; and we think that when credit can 
be in any proper sense organised, there will be but little left for tlip 
lawgiver’s labours. The mSlennium of universal confidence is only to 
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bo expected in a future as distant as that of universal brotherly love. 
We strongly recommend the following words of Isaiah as an epigraph 
to such impatient theorists as M. Pereire and the author of a book 
recently published, with this taking title: “Ho, everyone that 
thirsteth, come to the waters, and he that hath no money : come 
ye, buy and eat — ^yea, come, buy wine and milk without money and 
without price.’* This is the commercial millennium, upon which, in 
the opinion of the author, wo could at onco enter, were it not for 
perverse legislation and an unaccountable prejudice which some 
people share with Hamlet, against feeding on air “ promise crammed.” 
One is almost tempted to regret that such a thing as a bank-note 
was ever invented, wlien we have to wade through nca|||’ five hundred 
pages of elaborate argument to prove that every instrment, or means 
of commercial liquidation, has as good a title to be called currency. 
The basis on which this theory is built is, that bank-notes are a sub- 
stitute for, and not merely a representative of the money for which 
they pass current — that it is their function to economise the capital 
they represent instead of merely saving the wear and tear of the 
metal which would otherwise be needed, and supplying an instrument 
of easier manipulation. The Act of 1814 has long been the scapegoat 
of those who find it easier to criticise an act of Parliament than to 
investigate the real nature of the circumstances it was passed to meet. 
If the proper delinition of currency be “whatever represents trans- 
ferriblc debt,” bank-notes and coin arc something more than currency, 
I'or they not only transfer but pay debts. At page 31 the author 
says — “ Capital and credit constitute the circulating medium,” and 
the whole object of his volume is to show that it is the interest and 
duty of tlu? Government and of the Bank of England to take care that 
if any trader exhaust the first of these constituents, he should 
never be in want of the second. “ The object aimed at (p. 45) should 
be to ju'cservc a uniform rate of discount in this country, and at the 
same time to maintain a uniformity in the value of the British 
currency with that of other countries.” As it cannot be denied that 
this result is unattainable without loss to someone, the simple course 
|)r<)pos(?d — and it appears to us to be simple in more than one sense — 
is that the Government and the Bank of England should come to 
SOUK} agreement by which it could be shared between them. This 
would be, in effect, to tax the whole community for the purpose of 
i xpuiiging the debit side of profit and loss from the ledger of every 
merchant in the country. Pleasing, if only practical! and it is 
ihueh to be regretted that such a consummation is not as attainable as 
it is certainly attractive. Because the bank rate of discount proclaims 
the price of disposable ca^tal, it is supposed to be the cause of that 
])ricc ; and the bank is blamed at page 150 for “ the means by which 
it raises the rate of discount when money is most wanted” 1 1 Why 
not carry out the argument a little further^ and say that when money 
is most wanted it should bo supplied by the bank gratuitoudy P The 
author quotes “ Historicus ” to this effect : “ It is a lamentable but 
certain fact that the hardest and best work that is done in the world 
is often that which is least appreciated.” Of one thing we are certain, 
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that if the hardest work were also always the best, the merit of those 
who have gone through every page of the present volume ought to be 
highly appreciated. 

To turn from these pages to those of a pamphlet by Mr. Stirling 
on “ Banks and Bank Management,” ^ is like leaving a region 
of cloud and fog for one of clear air and unrestricted vision. It is 
an absolute refreshment to meet with such sound sense and clear 
statement as are to be found in these * ** practical considerations and 
it is the more necessary to call attention to them, as most people have 
— and very justly too — an instinctive dread of currency discussions. 
There is but one point on which we think Mr. Stirling betrays pre- 
judice; we mean in his violent hostility to the principle of limited 
liability. It^^ibuses ought not to be its condemnation; its first 
essays ought not to be deemed conclusive as to the results which arc 
to be expected when the principle shall be better understood, and 
when it is protected, as it should be, by a perfect publicity given to 
the operations of those who avail themselves of its advantages. The 
distinction we have often drawn between the principles of currency 
and those of banking, has in no place, that we are aware of, been 
better illustrated than in this pamphlet. To us it seems not only 
conclusive but exhaustive, and we cannot do better than recom- 
mend all who are interested in these subjects to make themselves 
acquainted with the masterly argumentation by which ^Ir. Stirling 
supports his conclusion ; — 

It is abundantly shown that the time has come for a courageous reform 
of our monetary laws ; severing thorouglily and for ever the ill-starred con- 
junction of currency and banking, and establisliing each on tlic principles 
appropriate to its nature. Sucli a law would be the wise and necessary eom- 
piement to the Acts of 1819 and 1814, and would sweep away ii world of 
perplexity, both theoretical and practical. Jfor a time no doubt it would, 
like them, be subjected to the cavils of the uninstructed, but the mass of the 
intelligence of the country would be on the side of reform. Slowly, but 
surely, truth would assert its supremacy, and in a few short years the world 
would look back in wonder how it could liave becii so mystified as to the 
nature of a bank note, or have so egregiously mistaken the iudiicnccs which 
regulate the rate of interest.” 

In a very clear review of the operations of the “ patent laws,” ® Mr. 
Edwards contends for their total abolition. He starts by distin- 
guishing copyright from protection to inventions of a mechanical 
character; and contends that in the former it is a definite and 
complete result that is protected, while in the latter it is but a means 
to an end, and that probably not the best means, while yet the 
privilege granted may be obstructive of further improvements ; for it 
by no means follows that the first apprehension of a new constructive 
principle is always connected with the best adaptation of which it is 

* ** Practical Considerations on Banka and Bank Mnnagenient.” By J. Stir- 
ling. Author of Letters from the Slave State!.” Glasgow: D. Maolehose. 
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susceptible. To meet those objections which would naturally arise 
from this apparent disregard of the claims of inventors, he subjects the 
returns of the Patent Office to a very complete analysis, and finds that 
not more than fifteen per cent, of the projects preliminarily registered 
proceed to the condition of full patents. At the same time, he ^ves 
very good reasons to suppose that, even of these, many are retained 
from other causes tlian their remunerative character : — 

“The present law allows the inventor to lodge a petition for a patent on 
the payment of tlie sum of five pounds, whieh may be considered to be equiva- 
lent to provisional protection. He would have four months to mature his 
plans, and, if he resolved to proceed, he could obtain his patent for three 
years from the date of liis first application on the payment of a total further 
sum of twenty pounds. At the expiration of these years, his arivilege might 
be extended lor a further period of four years on the payment of fifty pounds ; 
and at the expiration of the seventh year from the date of his patent, he might 
extend his rights for another period of seven years on the payment of one 
liuiidrcd ])ounds; thus making protection to last for a total period of fourteen 
years at an expense of one hundred and seventy-five pounds, exclusive of 
agents* charges.’* 

The effect of this straining process is given in the result just 
iqentioned : not more than two hundred ])rojeets out of three thousand 
applications for patents survive to become remunerative to their pos- 
sessors, while, even of these, many are retained from the accidental 
eireunistaneo that their inventors are in sufficiently good circum- 
stances to pay for a mere hobby, and many more to serve as adver- 
tisements to tiieir other business. The lamentable history of really 
important mechanical inventions is told very fully by Mr. Edwards. 
The necessity of leaving the patentee to defend his privilege cannot be 
avoided, while the extreme difficulty of proving absolute originality, or 
of drawing up a specification that shall be secure against every attack, 
exposes the really meritorious inventor to such an overwhelming proba- 
bility of ruin in the defence of his privilege, that very few indeed have 
been able to maintain their ground. Thus, while it would seem that im- 
pcrfi'ct inventions, when once patented, become an obstacle to further 
^ progress, the really important patents are defended with so much diffi- 
culty and risk, that a title to make the attempt becomes a questionable 
privilege. The patent laws thus become a lottery, and this peculiarity 
is perhaps one source of their attractiveness to the sanguine minds of 
those who would avail themselves of them ;^but they are in this respect 
worse than other lotteries, that the blanks are not merely simple loss to 
tho.se who draw them. Whether some organised system of honorary 
rewards would not be far more conducive to the general welfare is a 
question worthy of the most serious consideration. 

The second series of “Conservative Essays,” by Mr. Nicholas, ^ of 
Louisville, Kentucky, is chiefly interesting as a specimen of the vio- 
lence with which political discussion is carried on in the United States. 
His abhorrence of the war is only to be matched by his disgust at the 
means which have brought it to an end. It seems to him the height 

^ “ Conservative Essays, Leg^l and PoliUoal.” By S. S. Nicholas, of Louisville, 
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of treason to the constitution that sia weeks should elapse after the 
termination of the struggle, and that there should still remain recog- 
nisable traces of the measures called forth by its exigencies. He 
calls himself a Conservative, and appeals to law, because slavery has 
been abolished in an extra^lcgal manner, and prophesies that, after 
that model, every obstacle will be removed that stands in the way of 
the hated republican majority. His lofty appeals to principle and con- 
stant moral bathos cannot be better shown than in the following 
extract from a criticism on Mr. Seward’s plan for a railway from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Among other reasons, Mr. Seward had con- 
tended that such a railway was desirable as a means of introducing 
society in the recesses of the Continent : “ What,” says Mr. Nicholas, 
“ is the particular motive for introducing society into the recesses of the 
Continent he does not explain ; and it is not easy to conjecture what 
his motive may be, unless he wants population there merely because 
they are recesses, and because of the difficulty of governing the popu- 
lation after he has got it there. Tliose recesses belong to and are in- 
habited by the Indian tribes. Every principle of good faith and 
national honour requires that we should permit them to retain those 
remote recesses, so long as their possession is compatible with our 
national weal, or at least with 'our national convenience I' This* 
is “ border” politics, and, we must confess, wo like the frank 
ruffianism of the South far better. The tone of this extract is exactly 
typical of the feelings of the Border States, which full} sympathising 
with neither of the parties to the late conflict, wished to take advan- 
tage of both, and incurred tlie natural consequence of such vacillation 
by becoming their battle-field ; hence the passionate virulence of those 
Essays, which more resemble a series of exasperated leading articles 
thau {I collection of materials for future history, in which character 
the author collects and republishes them. 

Let no one be deluded by the general title of M. de Licfde’s book.® 
Its real purpose is the glorification of the Evangelical Oorifcssion by 
an account of its works of benevolence. At the same time, let it not 
be supposed that we would desire to take one jot or tittle from 
the well-deserved admiration which is due to the founders of most of 
the charities described in these tw^o volumes. But their exclusive devo- 
tion to the establishments connected with one form only of Christian 
belief, ought in common honesty to have been fully indicated on the 
title-page. An excellent bo8k still remains to be written on the 
various exertions which are made in all parts of Europe to care for for- 
saken children and reform dissolute adults, but it must not be drowned 
in sectarian sentiment, nor deformed by intolerance. Thepresent volumes 
may perhaps be delightful reading to the religious party of their 
author ; but those who belong to any other will ffnd the facts they 
would so willingly be made acquainted with so de.ep]y buried under a 
phraseology which is revolting to every educated person, that they arc 
almost as inaccessible as if the book had never been written. 


* “ fUx Months among the Charities of Borope.” JBy John de Liefde. 2 vols. 
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In '^La M. Eugene Pellatan® takes up the argument and po- 

sition of M.Legouvu in his “Histoire Morale desFemmes but though he 
goes over the same ground, it is only to pick up and bring into greater 
prominence certain details of the subject which his predecessor had with 
greater judgment merely indicated. To prove the fact that with the 
progress of ease, wealth, and security in society, the position of women 
is cve-n more essentially modified than that of men, it was not necessary 
to gather into one unsavoury bouquet all the stories of degradation 
and vice which can be connected with tlie history of the sex. If it is 
assorted on the other hand that the only rational method of investigation 
in such subjects is the historical one, and that it is mere weakness to shrink 
from anything which this method brings before us, it is a sufficient 
answer in the present case to say, that without precise references and 
(lirect documentary evidence, the method in question is not followed, 
but merely parodied. There is no reference to authorities throughout 
the whole volume ; but a few inadequate notes at its end are ex- 
])ected to supply the place of evidence that is called for on every page. 
'I’iie general positions taken up are for the most part judicious, but their 
illustration is devoid of the moral tact absolutely required in a 
book iiitended for general reading. We do not find that, after M. 
Legonve’s publication, such a volume as the present was at all called 
for. 

Military men who have been in tlie habit of turning for informa- 
tion on the art of war to the bulky tomes of the aide memoire, will 
gladly welcome the publication of a volume,^® which in 204 not elosely- 
l)rinted pages purposes, according to Marshal Marmont, the author, 
‘‘ to give within r<\stricted limits an account of the spirit of military 
(Operations, organization, and institutions,’’ and, according to Captain 
licncly, the Iran. via tor, to be ‘‘an original treatise of modern data 
which may be used as a standard.” The book is divided into Tour 
j)arts : the general theory of militar\' art ; the organization, formation, 
and maintenaneo of armies ; the various operations of war ; and the 
philosophy of w ar. We arc at the outset .surprised to find, after being 
recommended to read the “ Memoiresof Montholon,” and the writings 
of Marshal (louvion St. Cyr and M. de Segur, such a large subject as 
the first so .‘Jurainarily dismissed ; but as wo read on, we find that the 
w hole book is designed for the guidance only <»f tliose in command. 
All the Marshal has to say of the theory of military art has been 
better said in a few incisive sentences by his great master. To his 
brother Joseph (Letter 174), Napoleon writes : “ In war nothing is to 
be done but by calculation ; whatever is not profoundly considered in 
its details produces no good result.” Again, in Letter 215, “ The art 
of war is to dispose your troops so that they may be everywhere at 
onc(^ : the art of distributing troops is the great art of war and in 
Letter 417, “ To conquer is nothing — wo must know how to profit by suc- 
cess.” The second and third pai'ts of the present volume are curious, as 

^ La M^re." Par Eugene Pelletan. Paris : Pagnerr^. London : Williams 
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forming, perhaps, the last authoritative advocacy of Vauban’s sj’stem and 
the Paixhan gun : tlie latter, we may inform our non-military readers, 
is a gun which discharges a large projectile at a slow velocity ; and 
although, since the construction of ironclads^ and rided ordnance, this 
gun is no longer formidable, there seems something like prescience in 
the following observation, which, under changed circumstances, is emi- 
nently applicable to our present naval armaments: “13ut when we 
shall be able to mount on a small steam or sailing vessel of inconsider- 
able force, one or two pieces of artillery, one of whose projectiles 
suflices to destroy the largest ships, ten such small vessels, each armed 
with two large guns, would soon be able to dispose of any ship tliey 
may surround/* The philosophy of war contains many very humane 
views on the treatment of the soldier. It may be possible in the French 
army, composed, owing to compulsorj^ enlistment, of “ respectable young 
men,*’ to carry philanthropy to the exulted extent the Marshal seems 
to think desirable; but for an army “ mainly composed of vagabonds,” 
which it appears is the result of the English system of volun- 
tary recruiting, a “ terrible discipline” is considered inevitable. The 
book, though marred by an indillerent translation, is interesting as 
coming from the pen of Marshal Marinont ; but Captjiin Leiidy must 
surely be conscious that what maxims it contains that are not obso- 
lete, must read to the Sandhurst graduate of the present day very like 
military platitudes. 

“Britain and her Colonies,” by Mr. Ilurlburt,^^ has but small 
claim to its comprehensive title. The book is little else than a 
Canadian’s griefs against the mother country. Convenience, or direct 
advantage to the colonists, are relied on as a sufficient answer to any 
complaints made of their fiscal arrangements by England ; but when it 
is urged that such complete self-government ought to ipiply self- 
defence also, refuge is immediately sought in the sentimental tie that 
has never yet been found to stand in the way of any colonial legisla- 
tion. A common origin, the Anglo-Saxon race with its expectancies, 
the old home, and similar topics, are admirable things when tliey give 
warmth and colour to an identity of material interest, but offer a very 
feeble foundation for any political action where that identity is wanting. 
These colonial controversies are like bargains between friends, in wliich 
each party expects his own construction of the terms will be accepted 
by the other, and is so revolted at finding that he has to do with any- 
thing but the most self-sacriiicing generosity, that a contrast between 
hostile pretenders appears in the upshot heartily to be preferred. Com- 
munities cannot negotiate on the basis of the fine feelings: when 
these are the natural result of their material relations, it is a state of 
things highly to be rejoiced in, but by no means to be depended on in 
any fresh set of circumstances. A colon}' which pleads its interests 
in excuse for its own policy, and appeals to the feelings of the mother 
country for further advantages, takes up the position of a spoilt child, 
and with an exactly corresponding success. It is, however, useless to 
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add nnother page to those recriminations which fill Mr. Hurlburt’s 
volume. There is but little gained by his review of a colonial policy 
which has been abandoned by England, and still less by his arguments 
drawn from tlie events ai^ precedents of other colonies. The govern- 
mental relatioBS of England with her colonies cannot present a greater 
uniformity than the circumstances of the multitudinous cases will 
admit ol‘, and these are not suscej)til)le of generalization to any prac- 
tical purpose ; the points in which they agree are utterly lost in the 
infinite vai’iety of their differences. All the arguments which are 
suggested hy the old toast, “ ships, colonies, and commerce,’* and so 
much relied on by Mr. Hurlburt, are quite out of place after the 
triumph of the principles of Free Trade and the repeal of the Naviga- 
tion Laws. Once, indeed, it used to be thought in England that colonies 
existed only for the benefit of the mother country ; now it would 
appear to be an incontrovertible conclusion in the minds of colonists 
that the mother country exists only for their advantage. Thus the 
wheel of fortune brings about its revenges. The most useful part of 
Mr. Hurlburt’s book is the account he gives of the proceedings taken 
towards consolidating the government of the British possessions in 
North America. A full rt?portof the proposed constitution and of the 
negotiations connected with it will be found in the appendix. 
\Vhother this desirable .arrangement be carried out or not, it cannot 
l)ut have one good result in showing the Canadians that there are 
ditiieultie.^ and conflicting interests nearer home which are not at once 
got rid of by magnificent declamation on the great future which 
awaits on the full development of the resources of the British North 
American Colonies. 

Ill 1858 the late Sir Thomas Wysc, being called upon to act 
as president to the “ Financial Commission to Inquire into the 
llcsourccs of Greece,” undertook a tour round the country for the 
purpose of jicrsonally investigating many of the questions which 
would come before it. The result of the labours of the commission 
was printed and laid before Parliament ; but Sir Thomas found so 
many points of interest were touched upon in the notes he had taken, 
that he resolved to throw them into the form of a connected narrative 
of the excursion.^2 « Official business at first interfered with his 
project, and at last the hand of death cut it short abruptly.” The 
manuscript was bequeathed by him to his niece, who has loyally 
carried out his wishes by its publication. After calling at Epidaurus 
Limera, the tour may be said to commence at Gythium, from whence 
were visited the Laconian Valley, Messene, Phigaleia, Olympia, 
Psophis, Egium, and Corinth, thus completing the circuit of the 
country. The narrative is mainly concerned with the present state of 
the ancient remains at those places, and with a general descrip- 
tion of the condition of the population. The ardent interest 
which Sir Thomas Wyse took in every question connected either 
with Greek art and civilization, or with the character and pros- 

''An Excursion in Peloponnesus.'* By the late Right Hon. Sir Thomas 
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pects of the modern peasantry, are manifest in every page. 
His account of the Temple of Apollo Epicurus at Phigaleia is 
highly interesting, and the discussions connected with Olympia are 
treated by him with so much good sense 0nd genuine feeling for art, 
that it is greatly to be regretted he had not the* opportunity of 
giving a further development to this pai-t of his work. In spite of 
the well-trodden character of the ground gone over, there arc many 
things ill these two handsome volumes that will cause their publica- 
tion to be welcomed by all who are interested eitlier in the history or 
prospects of the Greek Peninsula. 

There is so little generally known in England on the condition of 
Eussian art and literature, that perhaps even such a rambling and ill- 
digested book as Mr. Grahanie’s^^ on this subject may meet witli 
readers wdiich such an oUa podrida could hardly expect on its o\\ n 
merits. 

Mr. Hill’s “Egypt and Syria” is not so much a book of travel in the' 
ordinary sense as an account of the rellections which occurred to him 
while passing through these countries. The complacent ease with 
which he delivers himself ol the most ordinary remarks, and the rolling 
amplitude with which he builds up periods that come to nothing, 
would be in the last degree otlimsivc were it not for a constantly 
present evidence of a natural amiability which disarms criticism, lie 
makes no pretence to any peculiar information derived from his travels, 
and certainly affords none to any one who has read but a very few of 
the multitude of books which have been written on tliis subject. He 
evidently enjoyed lii.s trip, but that he sliould have thought liis 
account of it would have anything of the same effect on liis readers, is 
but another featui^e of that amiable simplicity in his cluiracicr which 
constantly checks the exclamations with which one is tempted to 
break out >vhile reading his rellections. Like the Queen in “Hamlet,” 
we exclaim with an involuntary impatience, “ more matter and less 
art,” and yet at tlie same time we cannot avoid entertaining a sort of 
respect for I^oloniu.s, in spite of lii.s tediousness. The sententious 
platitudes of this volume make it a kind of literary curiosity, quite out 
oT harmony with the moving spirit of the times in which it appears. 

There arc few Englishmen wiio do not entertain a high esteem for 
M. Esquiros. His accounts of our customs, manners, and institutions 
which from time to time ^ippear in the j)ages of the “ lievue des Deux 
Moudes ” are animated by such a friendly and appreciative spirit that 
they cannot fail to exert the most bonelicial influence on the minds of 
his compatriots, while the industry with which ho gathers all the 
interesting facts connected with the special topic he has in hand makes 
his sketches almost as instructive to Englishmen as the tone in which 
he relates them is to their advantage. The last collection of these 
skotches is devoted to Cornwall and the south-western coast, to our 
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mining and fishing population in the west, to the description of the means 
of lighting our shores and headlands, and to a very complete account 
of our life-boat system and Trinity House supervision. M. Esquiros’ 
taste for Nature, and his nemarkable talent in bringing what has struck 
him as peculiar to English scenery before his readers, are already too 
well known to need remark, but form a peculiar attraction of the 
present volume, while his ethical appreciation of any characteristic 
anecdote, though it sometimes leads him to accept a story because it 
is good, gives a constant liveliness and human interest to his pages. 
Some very just remarks on the different results of centralization and 
self-help are made in a tone of grave irony that is in the last degree 
telling against a system which he has for a long time denounced in 
his native country. The volume is excellently translated, if it be not 
his own English, which we have once or twice, in reading it, supposed 
possible. 

Mr. Boner’s book on “Transylvania”^® is not only an excellent 
description of the country and its resources, but, what is still more 
rare, a lull and trustworthy account of tlie strangely-mixed population 
which inhabits it. Whether the reader be inclined or not to agree 
with the tone of hi.s political remarks, he cannot but feel that they 
are the result of the most careful investigation, and few, we think, 
will lay down the volume without acknowledging the obligations they 
are under to its author. The personal characteristics of the Hungarian, 
Saxon, and Wallack races have never been so clearly laid before the 
English reader, nor, in spite of those predilections which are personal 
to the writer, so good an opportunity been afforded for arriving at an 
imj)artial judgment on the races in question. It miiy be said that the 
Hungarians constitute the nobility of the countiy, the Saxon immi- 
grants, the burgher class, and the original inhabitants, the Wallacks 
(not Wallaclnans), the peasantry. A largo number of gypsies and a 
few Jews make up the rest of the population. The Saxon or (lerman 
element, whicli was introduced into the country in the eleventh and 
twcllth centuries, and settled on its southern irontier, affords one of 
the most curious .studies of social life in Europe. It is hardly possible 
to exaggerate the interest of the masterly picture which Mr. Boner 
draws ol these communities. Forming, as for so many years they did, 
the bulwark of the country against the Turks, and expo.sed to constant 
inroads from beyond the mountains, their whole existence and mode of 
life were moulded by the dangers amid which they lived, while the 
franchises with wliich they were rewarded by the media) val kings still 
further isolated tliem from the surrounding population. The singular 
lortilied churches to which they retreated when forced to abandon the 
open country to the invaders are things entirely unlike anything else 
in Europe, and display, as it were, symbolically the history of a mode 
of life of which they were the key and culminating point. These 
village fortresses gave rise to the German name of the province 
Sicbeu-Burgen, or seven castles. The isolation, however, and the 
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strict discipline to which these communities were forced to subject 
themselves, contained one element of weakness which is slowly under- 
mining their strength. Tlieir attachment to their little properties 
makes them so unwilling to divide the pal^^rnal acres, that it is a I’are 
thing to find more than two children in a family among them, and 
their numbers are consequently gradually but certainly diminishing. 
Their old allegiance to the crown, of which they held their peculhir 
and valued privileges, rendered them something less than lukewarm 
partizans of the Hungarian revolution. This will never be forgotten 
nor forgiven by the Hungarians, a generous, impulsive, and passionate 
race, who, like many people possessing these fine qualities, are so 
intoxicated by their own emotions that they become absolutely in- 
capable of doing justice to any views but their own. The consequent 
disunion between what may be called the upper .classes of tlic country, 
joined to the resolute determination of the Hungarians to sulfer all 
things rather than appear at a J^arliament held at Vienna, exposes 
them to constant political defeats at the hands of the more numerous 
Wallack, or, as they prefer to call themselves, Kouman representatives. 
This part of the population, so long in a state of servitude, is now weigh- 
ing, with all the force of overwhelming numbers, against the interests 
and wishes of their superiors and former masters. The con H let and cross 
purposes of these three parties are excellently described by Mr. lioncr. 
The unquestionable difficulties of the political position drives him to 
wish that the Austrian Government had gone to work with a still 
higher hand than it actually did. This is a very natural feeling, but such 
Gordian knots are not to be untied with the sword. A full sense of, 
and an insight into these difficulties, is, however, an excellent preser- 
vative against over-ha&ty denunciations of the course adopted by those 
on whom they press so heavily, and Mr. Honer will certainly succeed 
in one of the main purposes of his book, by showing that there has 
been much in the conduct of the Austrians which was praiseworthy 
and is forgotten, while their mistakes and rigours have been fttudiously 
dwelt upon and often exaggerated. The careful estimate he has 
formed of the political character and tendencies of the various nation- 
alities of Transylvania is full of instruction and interest, and hears 
«uch unequivocal marks of sincerity that it demands the fullest atten- 
tion. On the material resources and future wealth of the country, he 
is enthusiastically eloquent, and no project for developing or increasing 
either escapes his acute observation, or is left unaided by his ardent 
advocacy. There are very few recent books of the kind which 
approacli its excellence. The author is full of his subject, and has the 
rare quality, which so few modern travellers posses.s, of recognising 
that it is the country they travel in, and not their personal adven- 
tures while there, which is of interest to any but themselves. 

No one, it will be readily admitted, has better earned, or stands in 
greater need of a periodical holiday, than a working parson of a poor 
metropolitan parish. And nothing is more natural and appropriates 
than his giving some account of his relaxation in the form of lectures 
at the Mechanics’ Institute or Working Men’s College of his district. 
But a well-deserved success before such a public is perhaps but a 
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feeble justification for addressing a larger one on such a well-worn 
subject as “ A Month’s Holiday in Switzerland.” Every corner of 
the country is now so fully explored, and all its natural beauties have 
been so well described, that there remains but little for such occasional 
travellers to delineate, except the effect produced upon themselves, 
this is not important infonnation. The incidental portrait, however, 
which the Rev. Mr. Jones draws of himself has so many attractive 
features, he exhibits such thorough enjoyment of his holiday, and 
makes so much of every element of pleasure which he met with on the 
road, that, could he give his readers a receipt for securing a similar 
fj’amo of mind. In's book would then deserve to be very extensively 
read. It is true that the cheerfulness sometimes supports itself on 
very small jokes, and a great part of his enjoyment is associated with 
a rather commonplace style of moralizing improvement of way-side 
incidents, as may be seen in the following average extract : — 

“ 111 llic course of our walk wc passed several very irritable echoes. These 
were provoked by men with huge cow-horns, from five to six ftet long. They 
waited, with their iiisf rumen ts set in rude rests or crutches, at convenient 
spots, and when travellers came in sight, began to blow, holding out their 
liats for a fee as we passed. The few notes of this simple instrument are 
taken up and repeated so many times, but at such a distance, that the report 
of a single blast seems quite to have died away, before you hear a chorus of 
cow-horns begin, a mile off. We stopped and treated ourselves to several 
pennyworths of cow row. (This is Mr. Jones’s favourite jocular translation of 
kiih reihen.) I should imagine that this unprofessional use of the horns, 
wiiich is used to call the cattle home, must cause confusion in the minds of 
the cows. I fear they are often at a loss to distinguish the summons of their 
ouii masters — the genuine voice of truth — from the selfish truinpetings of the 

g entlemen who, like many elsewhere, and much more pretentious, get their 
ving simply by making a noise in the world.” 

“Ten Yours in South Central Polynesia,” by the Rev. Thomas 
Wost,^^ gives a very full, clear, and intelligent account of the condition 
and prospects of the Friendly Isles. The author is an ardent admirer 
and i)artizan of King George of Tonga, who has been spoken of with 
very qualified resj)ect by Dr. Secraann and his “ Viti and the Vitians.” 
It, however, cannot be called in question that the long personal ac- 
quaintance enjoyed by Mr. W est entitles him to s})eak with an autho- 
rity to which Dr. Seeinann cannot lay claim. The grounds on which 
that admiration reposes are by no means concealed by Mr. West; a con- 
sistent support of the Wesleyan Mission to these islands, and an un- 
failing personal kindness to the missionaries, give him a fair claim to 
their favourable report. If he is ambitious, and the largely-extending 
circle of his influence is hardly consistent with any other supposition, 
he uses his growing power for the advantage of his subjects as well as 
his own. The politics of these remote islands of Central Polynesia, 
and the growing influence of the Tonguese among them, aflfbrd a 

** The regular Swiss Round.’* In Three Trips. By the Rev. Harry Jones, 
]V[. A., Incumbent of St. Luke’s, Berwick Street, Soho. London ; A. Strahau. 
18G5. 

**Ten Years in South Central Polynesia.” By the Rev. Thomas West. 
London : J. Nisbet and Co. 1806. 
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very curious study, resembling in many respects tlie condition ol* 
things in the early periods of European history ; on this account the 
present volume is worthy of the attentive perusal of many who would 
at first sight tiu'n from it under the impression that it was a mere 
chronicle of missionary effort. Of course, in the author’s mind this 
feature is the most interesting one ; and he abounds in those peculicu* 
forms of expression, and that ready reference of every-day events to 
the direct action of Divine Providence, which are so offeihsive to the 
taste of most educated people. He is, liowever, so well informed on his 
subject, and so ready to take a view more enlarged than tliat of the 
fortunes of the mission to which he was attached, that his account 
cannot be dispensed with by anyone who wishes to stuily tlie first 
steps made by a savage people towards a more civilized mode of life. 
Such an opportunity is only offered by the writings of missionaries 
who have staved among their Hocks a sullicient time to become ac- 
quaiiited with their past history and general character ; no otljer class 
of men, except in very unusual circumstances, can actpiire the requisite 
knowledge, or qualify themselves for calm and dispassionate conclu- 
sions ; and in spite of the lively interest whicli they naturally feel in 
the spread of that particular form of Christianity to wliich they are 
attached, and which consequently colours in a great measure the views 
they arrive at, tlicy arc still the most reliable sources for such insight 
as is attainable into the ethical condition of the savage races belore 
their contact with Europeans. Mr. West’s book is singularly rich in 
this respect ; ho has studied the Tonguese race and character with a 
loving interest that has enabled him to give an account of their liie 
and country which will be attractive to a much larger circle tlian that 
which usually devotes its leisure to missionary histories. The volume 
would have appeared much earlier than it has done, but the author has 
been engaged since his return to Euro^jc in 1855, in the laborious task 
of xjarrying out the translation of the liible into the Tonguese lan- 
guage. On his voyage home, he called at the Viti Islands, and gives 
what may be called the Tonguese view of the proposed cession to the 
British Goveniment, Though he does not expressly say so, there can 
be but little doubt he looks upon their government its natui'ally falling 
“ in the fullness of time” to his friend and patron, King George of 
Tonga, and provisionally gives his hearty adherence to the policy of 
declining the cession in question. Altogether, the volume is highly 
valuable, and much superior to the generality of' its class. 

Wc have received a pamphlet, apparently printed for private circula- 
tion, by Mr. C. Poorooshottum, a native studying for the bar in England, 
on the Mysore, Kagpore, Sattara, and Tanjore claim. It cbntains a 
short summary of the views held by the partizans of the native 
princes, and an appendix, in which is printed in extenso all the treaties 
concluded with each of them. We have so lately expressed our 
opinion on the principles involved in these controversies, that we shall 
not again revert to the subject, except to call attention to a reprint 
from the “ Friend of India,”/^ which certainly ought to be read in 
connexion with the present pamphlet. 

“The proposed Mysore Crime.*’ From “The Friend of India.** 8eram- 
pore Press. 1865. 
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Dr. Rennie, the author of “ Peking and the Pekingese,” was, it 
appears, officially a])pointed by the Government of India to accompany 
the British Embassy to Peking in ISGl. He was also* he tells us in 
his preface, selected by the members of the Legation to chronicle, with 
a view to publication, ^^thc various incidents which were from day to 
day occurring during what may be termed the inaugural period of the 
foreign diplomatic residence at the capital.” It might have been ex- 
pected that under such auspices, and during a year’s residence in a town 
and among a people as yet untouched by the tourist, an intelligent 
“man with a note-book” w'ould have found ample materials both in- 
structive and amusing for filling two such thick volumes as those 
before us. It might have been exi)ected, that with the advantage of 
being in daily communication witli the members of the Legation, and 
in constant attendance at the diplomatic interviews with the celestial 
stat(?smen, tlie officiah chronicler would have given us some insight 
into the modus oyerandi of that “ enlightened and conciliatory policy ” 
which, in an inllatcd and fulsome dedication to Sir h\ Bruce, he tells us 
has not only extinguished the Taeping rebellion, but has “ been 
attended with results of the highest iinportancc to the cause of hu- 
manity.” Yet we look in vain throughout the book, which is written 
in the objectionable ibrin of a diary, for any account of political action 
on the part of the Legation, wl)ose chief business seems to have been, 
according to the Doetpr, to superintend the building and decoration of 
a lumdsoinc Legation Court. On the other hand, we find pages of 
meagre and colourless description of buildings and scenery, written in 
slovenly and even ungrammatical English, interspersed with incidents 
of the most trivial character, often utterly irrelevant to anything 
Pekiiigcbc, and set down with a tedious exactness as to the hour and 
minute of their occurrence, and the state of the weather at the time. 
Equally valueless must we consider the author’s opinions regarding the 
“psychological j)eculiarities, customs, and social life” of the Pekingese, 
for he forms them from the confidences of Chinese officials and teachers, 
from conversations with huxters (sic) and from occasional professional 
visits to native i)atients. Lying being an avowed and prominent con- 
stituent of Chinese j)olitics, it would be almost amusing if it were not 
provoking to find a man, by no means a stranger to Oriental customs, 
implicitly accepting as truth the plausible euphemisms of courtiers and 
scholars who, under the jealous eye of a Government whose polity 
includes an espionage scarcely less rigorous than that of Japan, were 
not likely to commit themselves beyond their instructions, doubtlessly 
very minutely defined. But perhaps'*the most disagreeable feature in 
the book is the declared bias with wliieh the Chinese is compared with 
European character. Dr. Rennie never loses an occasion of disparaging 
the latter to exalt the former. The manner in which he makes his 
book a vehicle for trotting out las bias in the form of unreasonable and 
spiteful comments on all the doings of his fellow-countrymen, from the 

90 ** Peking and the Pekingese during the First Year of the British Embassy at 
Peking.” By D. F. Rennie, M.D., Staff Siiigeon on special .Service under the 
Government of India, Author of the ** British Arms in North China and Japan.'* 

2 vols. London : J. Murray. 18G5. 
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operations of the army in the field to the aberrations of a drunken 
private soldier, is in tlie worst taste, and especially unbecoming in the 
accredited mouthpiece of an English embassy. Wantirig in spirit, 
humour, and almost every essential that makes a diary readable, those 
who are acquainted with Staunton’s account of Lord Macartney’s 
embassy, or the interesting travels of the Abbe Hue, and open this 
book in search of either amusement or novel information, will not fail 
to close it as Ave do with a feeling of weariness and disappointment. 

“A Journey down the Valley of the Lahn,”"^ by Herr Muller, will 
be found useful by those who do not neglect the lovely side valleys of 
the Khine, on their visits to that river. The little volume contains 
all those anecdotes and allusions to the celebrities connected with the 
different points on the route which make it a desirable companion on 
such a trip. 


SCIENCE. 

D li. I3RANI)E’S “ Dictionary of Science,”^ the publication of 
which has now reached its eighth part (out of tw(‘lvc), bears such 
an array of good names upon its wrappers, that little doubt can be 
entertained as to the general quality of the work. And an inspection 
of the contents to a great extent confirms our anticipations : tlie terms 
explained are exceedingly numerous, and nearly all the more eneyclo- 
pajdiac articles upon subjects requiring more than a mere explanation, 
condensed into very small space. Nevertheless, differences are ob- 
servable in the execution of the various de[>artments of the work — the 
articles on Chemistry and Physics, Astronomy and (Icology, striking 
us as decidedly the best. Of the articles and paragraphs on zoological 
and cognate subjects, some maintain rather too uncompromisingly the 
particular views of their author, whilst others, especially those relating 
to Insects, appear to have been derived from anti(|UJited sources, and 
are often delusive or even erroneous. Still, considering the extent of 
ground covered by this dictionary, its marked defects must be con- 
fessed to be very few, and it will constitute a valuable work of refer- 
ence for the general reader. 

After the lapse of fourteen years the Actonian prize, of course 
doubled in value, has been awarded by the authorities of the Royal 
Institution to Mr. George Warington, for his Essay on the “Pheno- 
mena of Radiation,” from a natural theological point of view ; and 
no one who reads Mr. Warington’s little work will be inclined to 


“ Eine Fabrt durch’g Lahnthal." Von W. MUllcr, von Konigswinter. 
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quarrel with this decision. In a remarkably clear and lucid manner 
our autlior has produced a most admirable popular representation of 
the complex correlation of “radiant force” with the most varied phe- 
nomena presented by the world around us, showing how intimately 
the action of the heat and liglit radiated by the sun are bound up with 
the production of climatic and other meteorological conditions, and 
with the very existence of vegetable and animal organization. The 
geological effects of radiation, which indeed are caused only by the 
long-continued prevalence of climatic phenomena, are also discussed, 
as are tlioso views of radiation which the study of astronomy suggests. 
From the whole of these considerations, demonstrating, as thej’’ cer- 
tainly do, a most perfectly adjusted mutual interdependence of very 
multifarious phenomena, our author endeavours to build up a theo- 
logical argument, regarding them as furnishing an exemplification of 
tlie “ wisdom and beneficence of God.” All these adaptations, observ- 
able in the system of the Cosmos, arc to be regarded, according to Mr. 
Warington, as means to an end, and as evidences of the eternal love of 
a personal Deity for the beings which he intended to create, of which 
man, of course, is the chief. This end assumed, the reasoning is sound ; 
but it seems to us that, as with all other natural theologians, this assump- 
tion forms the weak point of Mr. Warington’s argument, for philoso- 
phically we can only regard the universe, with all its component parts, 
organic and inorganic, as the necessary product of the action of force 
upon matter. Tlie laws of force being what they are, the constitution 
of the world could hardly have been otherwise than it is ; and thus, 
whatever wisdom wo may recognise in the original plan, there is no 
room left for those disjdays of special beneficence in which the natural 
theologian seeks to find a confirmation even of his own particular form 
of belief. 

No department of mineralogy is so generally attractive as that which 
treats of precious stones, and although perhaps knowledge of this kind is 
pursued rather out of curiosity than from any love of scientific studies, 
still the numerous interesting details which, as it were, crystallize 
around these objects of luxury, give them an interest as great, if not 
as intrinsic, as their value. The history of remarkable gems, and of 
the works of art executed upon them, their association with successive 
peoples who used them as ornaments, and, more especially, the re- 
markable superstitions which in many cases attached to them, lend 
these stones, which at first might be regarded as mere adornments of 
vanity, a significance which they would not otherwise possess, and no 
element of this has been lost sight of by Mr. King in the Wutiful 
work on “ The Natural History of Precious Stones and Gems,”* which 
he has lately published. In this the various stones are described under 
their ancient names, arranged not mineralogically but in alphabetical 
order ; the ancient and mediasval history of each kind of stone is fully 
given ; and the iinest known works of art in each are described. Mr. 
King also includes gold and silver in the plan of his work, and then 

* **Tho Natural History, Ancient and Modern, of Precious Stones and Qems, 

and of the Precious Metals." By C. W. King, M.A. 8vo. London: Bell 
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refers to coral and pearls, which as articles of ornament may perhaps 
be admissible, although hardly coming under any of tlio categories 
indicated in this title-page. An appendix contains a translation of a 
curious mystical poem on gems attributed to Orpheus, with articles 
on ancient jewellerv, on the chemical constitution of precious stones, 
and 'some other matters connected with the subject. The illustra- 
tions consist of numerous tail-pieces admirably executed on wood, and 
representing some tine examples of ancient engraving and sculpture on 
gems. 

Of all domestic miseries perhaps none are more capable of allevia- 
tion by the application of scientific principles than those which arise 
from bad lire-places and smoky chimneys, and to these Mr. Frederick 
Edwards has devoted his attention with considerable success. In his 
treatise on “ Domestic Fire-places,” of which a second edition has 
lately been published,^ Mr. Edwards points out that by the sy stems 
of construction now in general use, an enormous waste of coal takes 
place in our common grates, the actual loss in London alone being 
estimated by him at fully l,0(K),000?. annually ; ho considers further 
that “we deprive ourselves of comfort to the extent of 1,000,000/. 
sterling, in addition to this actual waste,” whilst the presence of the 
vast quantity of smoke thus poured into the atmosphere is a further 
source of loss by deterioration of propert}’^. Thus, in order to fuUil 
the purpose of warming our rooms very^ imperfectly, we waste about 
twenty-five per cent, of our fuel, and by means of it continually 
vitiate the atmosphere. Boldly expressing the preference of a true- 
born Englishman for the open fire, Mr. Edwards st*ts himself to in- 
dicate the vices of the grates at present in use, and .shows how, es- 
pecially by adopting fire-clay backs in our lire-jdaces, by abolisliing 
the metal bars at the bottom of the grate, and by regulating the 
current of air up the chimney, we may easily and economically cause 
a great increase in the heat given olf. Of Mr. Edwards’s animadver- 
sions on the Patent Laws we need say nothing. 

In his “Treatise on Smoky Chimneys,”^ which appears to have 
originated from the work just noticed, Mr. Edwards enumerates no 
fewer than fifteen different cause.s for this very common source of dis- 
comfort, some of which would indeed l^e got rid of by the adoption of 
fire-places constructed as recommended by him, whilst others r(**iuire 
special treatment. The course to be taken in each case is clearly 
indicated by the author, whose pamphlet should be attentively studied 
by all builders. 

Mr. Mackay’s “ Outlines of Modern Geography,” ^ although 
modestly styled by him “A Book for Beginners,” may also bo re- 


* ** Out Domestic Fire-places : a Treatise on the Economical Use of Fuel and 
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garded as a handy memorandum book of the leading facts of political 
geography for general use. Jt gives a general account of the chief 
surface features of the earth, and its various geographical divisions, in 
which, as in the author’s larger educational works, the river-systems 
occupy a prominent place, and indicates in a very condensed Torm ||ie 
most important elements in the social and political condition of each 
country. 

‘‘ Hardy Ferns,” by Nona Bellairs,^ will furnish beginners in the 
study of those beautiful and interesting plants with useful hints for 
the guidance of their first steps. It is the work of an enthusiastic 
lover of Ferns, who records not only her successes but also her failures 
and disappointments, for the instruction and warning of her readers. 
She describes her endeavours to procure the rarer British species, her 
expeditions with bag and trowel, and the scenery into which these 
excursions led her, indicates the principal distinctions of most of the 
species, aiid especially gives a good account of her experience of Fern- 
growing. 

Of the numerous popular works on Zoology which have been pro^* 
dneed of late years, one of the best is certainly that published by 
IMacken/.ie, under tlie title of the “Museum of Natural History.”® 
Its object is less to teach the science of zoolog}' than to give a general 
sketcli of the forms and habits of animals, but the authoi’s of all the 
sections have apparently perceived the importance of communicating 
at the same time at l(*ast some portion of systematic knowledge, and 
for this purpose the classillcation throughout (except among the 
lowest forms) is carried as far as the families, and in some cases at- 
tention is oven directed to subordinate groups. As usual, however, fii 
works of this nature, by far the greater amount of space is devoted to 
the higher groups of animals, the Mammalia and Birds occupy one 
half of the work, and are pretty fully illustrated by reference to 
species, another quarter is taken up by the descriptions of Beptiles 
and Fishes, the latter, however, being rather compressed, whilst the 
account of the whole vast series of invertebrata is condensed into the 
fourth and last section, where it occupies rather more than two hun- 
dred pages. The Badiata and Protozoa, of course, have more espe- 
cially suffered by this extreme compression, and some of the most 
interesting phenomena in the life-history of the former, such as the 
alternation of generations in the ilydrozoa (the natural relations of 
which are by no means represented in the classification adopted) and 
the singular modes of development of the Echinodermata are passed 
over in silence. We may add that this work is copiously illustrated 
both with plates and woodcuts, which are generally very well executed, 
and many of the former are coloured. 


^ “ Hardy Ferns : How I Collected and Cultivated them.” By Nona Bell&irs. 
12mo. London : Smith, Elder and Co. 1865. 

^ “The Museum of Natural History: being a Popular Account of the 
Structure, Habits, and Classification of the various departments of the Animal 
Kingdom.” By Sir John Richardson, C.B., F.R.S. ; W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. ; 
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Of Cassell’s “ Popular Natural History,”® the second volume of 
which, including descriptions of the lower half of the Mammalia, is 
now before us, we cannot speak quite so highly. Its author has ab- 
stained from attempting to give his work any prominent scientific 
features, and in adopting this course he has certainly shown consider- 
able judgment, for in the few places where he ventures upon anything 
of the kind, he displays a marked ignorance of Zoology. This work, 
indeed, is to be regarded merely as a collection of anecdotes of animals 
brought together without much discrimination, and by no means par- 
ticularly well arranged ; most of the illustrations, however, which arc 
chiefly woodcuts by French artists, are very good. Some notion of 
the author’s qualifications for his task may be gained from the fact 
that, having omitted all notice of the Seals from their proper place, 
under the Carnivora, he introduces them after the Ornithorhy fichus, 
and as if members of the Marsupial group of Mammals. 

The zoological portion of Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell’s “ Hook of the 
Pike* ’10 is almost a verbatim reprint of his article on that fish in his 
“ Angler Naturalist,” the principal alterations consisting in its divi- 
sion into chapters and some little transposition of certain paragraphs. 
The additions are very trifling. But this section occupies compara- 
tively but a small portion of the book, which is mainly devoted to the 
discussion of the various devices adopted by the angler for the capture 
of this tyrant of our rivers and lakes. An enthusiastic j>ikc-fishcr, 
Mr. Pennell has bestowed no inconsiderable amount of thought upon 
the best construction of spinning tackle, and the results of his re- 
searches upon this, which he regards as the most successful means of 
taking pike, are here clearly described and well illustrated by woodcuts. 
The author’s devotion to spinning does not, however, shut his eyes to 
the advantages possessed by other methods of fishing, which he 
describes in detail, suggesting here and there certain improvements, 
especially in the well-known spoon bait, for some of which we think 
trollers will be thankful. 

A Scotch Bural D.D. has given us a small volume of “ Contribu- 
tions to Natural History,”*^ consisting apparently of reprints of articles 
from the “ Quarterly Journal of Agriculture,” in which several sub- 
jects connected with the increase of our supplies of food are treated in 
a popular and amusing style. The articles embrace a discussion of the 
value of horse-flesh as food, for which aliment the 1).D. appears really 
to have some liking — a plea for the increased use of fungi as articles 
of diet — a good account of the piscicultural efforts now being made for < 
the purpose of re-stocking our depopulated rivers — and a description of 
the processes of culture adopted for the propagation of oysters and 


* ** CaraeirB PopuLar Natural History.** Illustrated with about two thousand 
enj^vings. Vol. II. 8vo. London and New York ; Cassell, Fetter, and 
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mussels, the former for human food, the latter chiefly for use as bait 
by the sea-fishermen. Besides these we have a paper on the herring 
and another on the effects of fish-diet on the human constitution, in 
which, from the experience derived from the curious fishing commu- 
nity of Commachio (described in a separate article), the author shows 
that there is no foundation for the supposed anti-Malthusian results 
of the exclusive use of such aliment. The author has also an article 
on Acclimatization Societies, and on the Horse of the African Deserts, 
the latter with no reference to its esculent qualities, whilst in other 
papers he dcpai’ts still more widely from his gustatory starting-point, 
and treats of the cultivation of pearls and leeches. Little of the in- 
formation contained in these short treatises will possess much novelty 
in the eyes of scientific men, but they are admirably adapted for the 
information of the public at large upon several matters, the importance 
of which will probably increase upon us daily. 

In the second edition of his “ Prehistoric Man ” Dr. Wilson^- has 
taken the opportunity not only of introducing such recent results of 
anthropological study as seem to bear upon his theories, but also of 
applying the pruning-knife pretty freely, removing a good many re- 
dundancies of expression, and thus most decidedly improving his book. 
He has also ado])ted a new division of his subject into chapters, which 
seems in some respects to be an improvement on the former one ; and 
by an alteration in the tj'pographical execution the work is brought 
within the compass of a single volume. We cannot, however, detect 
any change in the general arguments put forward by the author, or in 
the main results to which they lead him. (See Westminster MevieWy 
vol. xxiv, p. 266.)* The arguments with regard to the origin of the 
Native American population still stand as in the first edition; and 
Dr. Wilson strenuously maintains the common origin of all mankind, 
applying, indeed, in its support, the occurrence of an extremely long 
scries of varieties in the domestic pigeon, adduced by Darwin as the 
starting-point of his theory of natural selection. 

Mr. Lang has published a lecture, delivered by him at Melbourne, 
on “ The Aborigines of Australia,” which, although directed more 
especially to the indication of the means by which the relations of the 
natives to the white settlers may be placed on a satisfactory footing, 
contains a great amount of curious information upon the habits and 
customs of the Australian blacks. 

In a pamphlet on “The Distribution of Nerves to Voluntary 
Muscle,” and in the Croonian lecture for 1805, Dr. Lionel Beale 
maintains, in opposition to views very generally received, that the 

** Frehiatoric Man : Kesearches into the Origin of Civilization in the Old and 
the New World.” By Daniel Wilson, LL.D. ^cond Edition. 8vo. London : 
Macmillan. 1865. 

“The Aborigines of Australia.*’ By Gideon S. Lang. 8vo. Melbourne: 
Wilson and Mackinnon. 1865. 

** “The Distribution of Nerves to Voluntary Muscle.” By Lionel S. Beale, 
M.B., F.K.S. 8vo. London: Churchill and Sons. 1865. “On the Ultimate 
Nerve Fibres Distributed to Muscle and some other Tissues : ** being the Croonian 
Lecture for 1865, delivered by Lionel S. Beale, M.B., F.R.S. Reprinted from the 
Fftraeedings of the Royal Society. 
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nerves of the muscles are nowhere continuous with the contractile 
tusue in any waj^ ; and, indeed, that the ultimate nerve*fibres do not, 
strictly speaking, terminate, but return into themselves, forming a sort 
of network, through which the current of nerve-force passes quite 
exterior to the muscular fibres which they influence. 

In a little book, on what he calls “ Finger Gymnastics,” Mr. Edwin 
Jackson has called attention to an important department of physical 
education, nvhich has certainly been too much neglected. He holds 
that the efficiency of the hands for a great variety of purposes may 
be greatly increased by the constant practice of various evolutions, 
tending especially to give flexibility and independence of movement 
to the fingers. The exercises recommended by him .seem to be well 
adapted to the production of the desired end. 

All the most characti'ristic opinions, ancient and modern, .supersti- 
tious and scientific, concerning dreams, and many of the most striking 
instances and stories of dreams on record, have been brought together 
by Mr. Seatield within the compass of two volumes.^® He has spared 
no pains, and shirked no research, in order to render his account com- 
plete ; and the consequence is that he has produced a work which will 
be interesting to those who read from simple curiosity, and useful and 
instructive to those who study with scientific aim. One thing soon 
strikes the reader of such a work, and that is, how much succeeding 
writers repeat one another, and how very little new matter or thought 
is added ; theories, anecdotes, and quotations, appear again and again, 
and the sum of real knowledge might be comprised within a small 
compass. Mr. Seafield’s aim has been, however, to allow the different 
writers to speak for themselves in their own words ; and he has 
modestly forborne any commentary upon, or discussion of, the opinions 
which he quotes. His work as author, is, in fact, limited to a few 
chapters, in which he discusses such questions as the place of dreams 
in a system of divination, biblical dreams, the causes, uses, and phe- 
nomena of dreams, and the modes of dream-interpretation, ancient and 
modern. The style which he adopts would certainly be improved by 
a great deal of pruning, for it sometimes reaches a bombastic inflation, 
and is not unfrequently disfigured by e.xtravagant expressions that are 
not in good tfbte, and by forced witticisms that now' and then border on 
vulgarity. Why should Mr. Seafield, or any other writer, not driven 
to earn his bread by the line, talk of “ public per|>endicular suffoca- 
tion,” when he means to speak of hanging ? Some of tlie .^selections 
are from obscure writers who have not added anything to knowledge, 
while valuable contributions have been omitted, as was perhaps un- 
avoidable; though Mr. Seafield quotes Jean Paul’s “Dream of the 

** JackHon*8 Gyinnaatics for the Fiegers and Wrist.’* 12nio. London : 
Tnibner. 1866. 

“ *• The Literature and Curiositiee of Dreams ; a Commonplace Book of 
Speculations concerning the Mysteiy of Dreams and Vinons, Records of Curious 
a^ welbauthentioated Dreams, and Notes of the Various Modes of Interpreta- 
tion aidopted in Ancient and Modem Times.'* By Frank Seafield, M.A. Chap- 
man and Ball 1866. 
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Universe,” ho has overlooked the admirable philosophical observations 
on dreaming by that writer in his “ Vorschule der AesthetiJc'' Lastly, 
it is not easy to understand the logic of the author when he main- 
tains that dreams “show that mental action is not dependent on 
physical organisms, and thus help to establish an important analogical 
ar^ment for the immortality of the soul.” 

If, as Ur. Johnson has said, it is the excellence of a writer to put 
in his book so much as his book will hold, then unquestiCnably Dr. 
Copland has reached a high level of excellence in this abridged edition 
of his great “ Dictionary of Practical Medicine. A faithful abridg- 
ment is a ditiicult task enough in any case, and most difficult to the 
author ; but in the case of a work so laboriously systematic in its 
method, so pregnant with theory, and so crammed with information, as 
was the first edition of his dictionary, we almost wonder that the 
tenacious energy and persevering industry of Dr. Copland did not 
falter. Tlierc is a special interest attaching to a work like this, which, 
though condensed into a summary, is yet a development ; those who 
write on medicine at the present day write entirely from a modem 
stand-point, but Dr. Copland having written thirty years ago, and 
now revising his work by the light of the latest scientihe acquisitions, 
displays the passage from the old to the new, and, indicating the posi- 
tion successively taken and abandoned, traces for us the march of pro- 
gress. It is indeed a high tribute to the first edition that its author 
can venture to maintain now tliat subjects, tlien little known, were 
treated by him in a way which the progress of science has since com 
pletely justified : he claims to have anticipated by a scientific prevision 
some of the most important doctrines esteblished of. late years, as, for 
example, the modern opinions with regard to the varieties of fever, the 
latest theory concerning the coagulation of the blood, and, above all, 
the great doctrine of reflex action, both in its physiological aspect as 
“reflex sympathy,” and in its pathological aspect as “ reflex disorder.” 
Wo have looked carefully through the vast mass of instruction con- 
tained in this somewhat bulky abridgment ; and although, as may 
well be suppo.sed, there are some deficiencies detectable, yet the wonder 
on the whole that they are so few. Amongst subjects in which 
recent progress has been most marked, and which receive their 
due consideration from Dr. Copland, are embolism of the cerebral 
arteries as a case of softening ; Amaurosis, and its ophthalmoscopic 
signs; Amyloid Degeneration, as made known by the « researches of 
Virchow and Wilk especially ; the latbst observations on Cancer ; and 
the modern theory of Inflammation. Among diseases, the knowledge 
of which has of late received great development, but for an adequate 
description of which we have looked in vain in this dictionary, are 
Leucocythicmia, Chronic Alcoholism, Progressive Muscular Atrophy 

17 Dictionary of Practical Medicine, comprising Special Pathology, the 
Principles of Therapeutics, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Struc- 
tures, and the Diseases especially incidental to Climates, to Races, to Sex, and, to 
the Epochs of Life. The whole forming a Digest of Pathology aodThenpeutics.” 
By James Copland, M.D., F.R.S., &c. Abridged by the author, assisted by 
James C. Copland, M.R.C.S. Longmans, Oi^ and Co. 166C. 
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or Wasting Palsy, and Locomotor Ataxy or true Tabes Dorsalis; 
The account of General Paralysis, too — a distinct disease, if tliere is 
any distinct disease — is vague and defective ; and we doubt whether 
many will be found to agree with Dr. Copland, that it is not conclu- 
sively established that the Acarus is the invariable cause of Scabies. 
Occasionally it appears to us that an elaborate article is given to fcfaat 
would more properly find its place in the description of the symptoms 
of a particular disease, whereby some vagueness is incurred, and some 
repetition entailed. In fact, an ungracious critic might sometimes 
ask for more matter with less art, more real organic method with less 
appearance of formal method. We, however, cannot but admire the 
industry which has compiled within reasonable compass such a quan- 
tity of instructive matter ; and take leave only to rebel against a 
formidable appendix of more than five hundred formulae, which in this 
age is simply an anachronism. 

A great part of the physician’s duty is “ to stand sentry against 
the fatal productions of poly-pharmacy,” asserts Dr. Chambers in his 
Lectures.^^ Two important principles are by him inculcated with 
great force, both of them well worthy to be had in constant remem- 
brance : the first, that disease is the result, not of any excess of vital 
action, but of deficient life ; and the second, that disease is not a 
morbid entity, which must be expelled like a lurking enemy, but that 
it is life under other than typical conditions. An excess of vital 
action ” he holds to be a contradiction in terms, as there cannot be 
too active a metamorphosis of the tissues into their complete form • 

** The most active metamorphosis of the body possible, the highest possible 
development of life in every part, is llEAtTu. The complete cessation of 
metamorphosis is Death. The partial cessation, or the ciihibition of mate- 
rials in an incomplete form, however copious tliey may be, is Disease. In 
death, the flesh ^cs on being decomposed, as during life; but, not being 
renewed, the form is lost entirely. In disease, deeoinposition tocs on, but 
renewal flags : the incomplete tissues are retained as part of toe imperfect 
body — a sort of * death m life’ — and arc rightly termed by the pathologist 
* degenerate.’ They are generated, but not /-(^-generated ; they arc generated 
in an inferior mould or form.” 

In accordance with these principles Dr. Chambers systematises the 
common-sense maxims of treatment, and applies them to the different 
diseases of which he treats in these lectures. He appears to lie one 
of those few men who can reconcile themselves to profit by reproof ; 
for in this fodrth edition he has^ in deference to the opinions of critics, 
sacrificed the original title of his book, The Benewal of Life,” and 
has weeded it of certain extravagances of language and expression. 
Though there yet remain some expressions of questionable taste,” 
and of more questionable philosophy, the solid merits and practical 
sense of the lectures fully explain the success which the issue of a 
fourth edition proves them to have had, and to have deserved. 

In three lectures, orinnally delivered before the College of Physi- 
cians, and now publislied in one volume. Dr. Peacock considers 
* 

**Leeture8, chiefly Clinioal.** BjTbooiM King Chamben^ M.D., Fourth 
Edition. Chuichill and Sons. 1865. 
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'Certain causes of disease of the heart that have not hitherto been suffi- 
ciently recognised, and points out their evil effects.^® In the first 
lecture he gives a detailed account of various cases of disease of the 
heart, originating in malformation of its valves, and describes the forms 
of their defective development, and the mode in which this operates 
injuriousl 3 ^ He has observed that in as many as 25*5 per cent, of 
cases of valvular disease there was such malformation, and that the 
r^ultant heart disease by no means necessarily declared itself in early 
life. The second lecture is occupied with an accoimt of diseases origi- 
nating in injuries of the heart and in alterations in the capacity of its 
orifices and cavities. The last lecture contains the results of Dr. Pea- 
cock’s careful observations of the weight of the healthy heart in males 
and females, and of the changes which occur in it in different forms of 
v^vular or other disease. In adult males, who have died from acute 
disease or accident, the ordinary weight of the heart is from 9 to 11 oz. ; 
and in those who have died from chronic disease, from 8 to 10 oz. In 
females the corresponding weights are 8 to 10 oz. and 7 to 0 oz. Where 
there is general hypertrophy of the heart, the weight may range from 
the healthy standard to 40 oz. 12 drms. ; this last being the weight of 
the heaviest heart which Dr. Peacock has met with. His observations 
have evidently been made with great care and industry', and his 
modest work constitutes a really valuable contribution to medical 
science. 

Mr. Hunter-*® has embodied in a pamphlet his contributions to 
medical journals concerning the value of the method of injecting cer- 
tain medicines under the skin — the so-called hypodermic method of 
using them. There can be no doubt that this is sometimes a valuable 
expedient to have recourse to, and that its use will be very much ex- 
tend^ in time to come ; but whether Mr. Hunter’s somewhat indis- 
cri^nating advocacy will not ultimately do mischief to the cause 
which he has at heart is not so certain. We should be sorry to gua- 
rant^^ the entire correctness of his physiological patholog}', or to act 
implicitly upon the maxims which he enthusiastically enforces. If 
there w one sober truth which an extensive experience teaches, it is 
that opium will not quench the fury of acute idiopathic mania, though 
^ will sometimes quench the patient’s life ; and yet, if we understand 
Mr. Hunter correctly, he holds that the injection of morphia will act 
miraculously, and in a wonderful way restore the sufferer to his right 
mind. Those, however, who have witnessed the brief snatches of fitful 
aleep that sometimes follow successive injections of morphia in acute 
mania, and the final fatal collapse, will be disposed to have less certain 
faith than Mr. Hunter appears to have, and to exercise considerable 
caution. 

To read the character of any one with certainty from the expression of 
his features would undoubtedly be of great service in social intercourse. 

some of the Causes and Effects of Valvular Disease of the Heart: 
bei^ the Croonian Lectures of the Royal College of Physicians for 1865.’* By Thomas 
3. Ftecock, M.D., &c. Churchill and Sons, New Burlington-street. 

** On the Speedy Relief of Pain and other Nervous Affections by of the 
•Hypodermic Method.'* By Charles Hunter. Churchill and Sons. 1866. 
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It is the result of many years’ research into this obscure language 
that Mr. Stothard now presents to the ^blic, in the hope that it will 
be found useful in assisting those who have patronage to fill up appoint- 
ments properly, and those who are about to get married to make proper 
selections. Mr. Stothard conceives that Noah must have possessed 
physical power and mental energy of the highest order ; for, as he 
plausibly observes, “ to construct a building sufficiently large to hold 
male and female of all animals, in addition to his own family, his three 
sons and their wives, was an undertaking which exceeded all the labours 
of Hercules.” Shem, Ham, and J aphet, however, whose heads, together 
with the head of their father, Mr. Stothard figures in outline, possessed 
only physical strength, and were deficient in nervous and mental power 
(“ a fact which would be evidenced by the stubborn, harsh, and uncom- 
plying quality of the hair”) ; and so it came to pass that their posterity 
exhibit all sorts of deficiencies. The different varieties of eyes, ears, 
lips, and noses are delineated, and the interpretation of them given ; 
and there is also a table, called The Anthropological Catholicon ; 
or, Alpha and Omega of ]!^n : being an Announcement of the various 
Powers of the Human Being from Birth to Death, as a Guide for the 
Scholastic Training of Man, wherever Existing on the Earth.” We 
are sorry to have to add that we have been very greatly shocked in 
the course of our studies ; for on comparing the features of Christ, as 
delineated by Mr. Stothard, with his previous description and inter- 
pretation of individual features, we have been horrified to find that the 
nose is penurious and covetous, the eye selfish, and that the lips, if any- 
thing, are those of one insensible and inveterate when offended. 

Mr. Heather Bigg has brought together into one book what her has 
written at different times concerning the mechanical appliances suitable 
for the treatment of the dilierent deformities of the human body.^^ 
Daring late years the art of mechanical therapeutics has been greatly 
improved, especially in America, under the stimulating influence of the 
recent great war ; and* so ingeniously have many of the instruments 
been made, and so effectual are they for their purposes, that Mr. .Bigg 
confidently hopes that ultimately deformity will become compara- 
tively rare in civilized communities.” Hitherto there has not been 
any trustworthy guide to the mechanical aids necessaiy for the pre- 
vention and treatment of deformities ; and it is this waat which the 
author of the work before us has aimed to supply. He appears to liave 
accomplished his design with considerable success. 

This seems to bo the age of medical pamphleteering. A popular 
lecture given, or a paper published in a journal, supplies the occasion 
of an appearance l^fore the public in a separate form, either in the 
hope that the publication “ may be of service in the cause of truth 


Psychoneurology ; a Treatise on the Mental Faculties, as Governed and 
Developed by the Animal Nature ; shown ^ a Demonstrative Chart, entitled 
* Anthropologioal Catholicon.' " By Bobert Thomas Stothard. Franois Harvey. 
18 « 6 . 

** OrtbonraKy : the Mechanical Treatment of Defonnities, Debilities, sad 
DeadeaeieB of the Human Fhune." By H. Heather Bigg. Churohill and Sena. 
1865 . 
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against error,” or “ that it may be instructive to the profession and 
beneficial to the welfare of Ijhc public.” Dr. Ellis ^ wishes for the 
first, and Dr. Galloway hopes for the second result ; and we may 
benevolently join them in their hopes and wishes without much 
expectation that the insensible public will ever be duly aware of what 
they have done for its good. 


IIISTOllY AND BIOGEAPHY. 

¥ E place at the head of our quarterly survey of historical worka 
the “ Manetho” of Dr. A. H. vou Sargans, a treatise which 
carries us into the very depths of hoar antiquity.^ Von Sargans, who 
has given a good deal of attention to the subject, lays great stress on 
the value of a chronology as a limiting and determining power. He 
accepts and restores Manetho ; difters from Bunsen, more or lets ; and 
disagrees, we can scarcely say how far, with Lepsius. His book is 
ingenious, and testifies to his research and labour. Wo dare not say 
that it is convincing, but we can recommend it to fossil-loving hist(^ 
rians, as embodying a view that deserves consideration. The oldest 
mythical traces therein take us back to the fii*6t peopling of Europe, 
to tlic islands of the Blessed, to Tartarus (Tartessus), and Hades or 
Gades. Tiien we come to the earliest emigrations, to Asia, India, and 
Egypt ; and on opening the first book of Manetho,” to Moses and the 
pyramids. \Vitl» the second (no less than with tlie first) book we 
come into direct conia<‘t witli the Biblical narrative, which Von Sar- 
gans is disposed to treat as tenderly' as he can, but about which he 
discourses in soniewliat cloudy language. As far ns we can understand 
him, he regards the Mosaic annals as supplying valuable chronological 
data, but not as containing a purely historical groundwork. Rather, 
the patriarchal storv is, he thinks, an adaptation of that of Syria and 
Damascus. The first ten patriarchs are identified by' him with the 
ten Babylonian lAgs of 13erosus. Adam himself is Manes, equivalent 
to Ar, (man), who.so origin may*^ be referred to Armenia. The author 
seems unable to decide whether Musacus, with his mysteries, his Jao, ' 
his SabaAs, laeclius, his golden apple-ti’ee on Mount Ida, guarded 
by the Dragon and the Maiden, is a reflex of a purer Eastern theology, 
or whether Moses, with his Jehovah Sabaoth,is the Jewish equivalent 
of a Chaldean prototype : yet he is confldent that the Exodus took 
place in the year 1491 n.c. We have said enough of his book to 
show what the inquisitive reader will find it. It may suggest truth or 


** “ Tho Progims of Medical ScieDoe.” By Edward Ellis, M.D., Ac, 

^ ** On Keflex Paralysis.” By William Galloway. A.M., Ph.D. Churchill and 
Sons. 1866. 

^ “ Manethos, dioOrigenes unsererQeschiohte und ChronologiBt” Yon Dr. 

Henne von Sa^ns, gewesenem Profeaior der Gesohiohta an der St. Oallar 
Kantona und der Berner Hoohaohule^ u.s.w. Mit einer £yao|diMhMi XM. te 
alien Chronologic. Qotha : Perthes. 1865. 
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correct error, where it does not directly instruct or convince; but we 
fear that the chronological parallels are i\ot always satisfactorily made 

out. 

Mr. Churchill Babington’s “Introductory Lecture on Archseology,” 
delivered before the University of Cambridge, starts with a definition 
of the subject and a specification of the principal kinds of archaeological 
monuments.^' The remains of antiquity among the Egyptians, Assy- 
rians, Persians, Jews, Phceiiicians, Greeks, and Homans are rapidly 
noticed. Those of the Byzantine empire and mediaeval Europe are 
next surveyed ; and the essay concludes with a list of the qualifications 
necessary for an archaeologist, and an estimate of the pleasures and 
advantages which result from the corresponding study. The author 
illustrates the value of natural history, by showing that it settles the 
dispute of the numismatists, whether the flower which occurs on the 
reverse of the beautiful Greek coins of Rhodes is that of the rose or 
pomegranate. The divided calyx at once, he asserts, proves that the 
representation is intended for the rose, from which flower the island 
derives its name. So does knowledge answer to knowledge, and science 
complete science. 

Mr. Reynolds is quite right in announcing that his sketch of the 
“ System of Modern History*' does not contain the results of any origi- 
nal research.^ The first part only of this sketch is in our hands. For 
the description of the four centuries of which it treats he has con- 
sulted Hailam, Gibbon, Milman, and Amedee Thierry's “ Tableau de 
PEmpire Romaine.*’ By the help of these valuable allies he conducts 
us through the dark centuries, beginning with the Invasions of the bar- 
barians, and ending with Charlemagne, his wars, and his government. 
Mr. Reynolds appears to us to have read to good purpose the histo- 
rical disquisitions of M. Comte, with whose view of the origin of the 
Feudal System, Mr. Maine, also (quoted by our author) is in general 
harmony. “ It need only be remarked,” says Mr. Reynolds, “ that it 
was an organized plan at once of defensive warfare and internal govern- 
ment which arose spontaneously in the absence of any central temporal 
power, as soon as the barbarians settled down in |heir new country, ' 
became conscious of the necessity of defending tnemsclves against 
further inroads similar to their own.” And he continues : — “ The 
feudal system was no afterthought, as it were, of the barWiaiis who 
dismembered the empire, but came necessarily into being uffler a state 
of circumstances which were essentially the same as they would have 
been if no one of the Northern swarms had succeeded in establishing 
itself among the nations of the South.” This is but an expression of 
the doctrine of Comte, though ostensibly derived from the pages of 
Maine. The essay in which this view of the origin of feudalism is 
put forth, if not original, is useful reading enough, and well suited to 

* ‘^The Introdocioiy Lecture cm ArcluBologT, delivered before the University of 
Cambridge.” By Churchill Babington, B.D., F.L.S., Disney Professor of 
Archeology, &c., Cambridge. Dwhton, Bell and Co. 1865. 

* ** ^stem of Modem Histoiy. Part I. Rise of the Modem European System.” 
By S. H. Reynold^ M.A., FeUow and Tutor of Brasenose College. Edinbuigh : 
Adam and Charies Black. 1866. 
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the wants of the times in which men almost literally run as they 
read. 

The antediluvian opinions expressed by Mr. Gladstone, in his elo- 
<|uent address delivered before the University of Edinburgh^ would 
have justified us in noticing the pamphlet in which it is contained, in 
closer connexion with the archaeological essay already described.^ The 
distinguished author really believes that the religions of the world 
have some sort of relation to that divine truth which was imparted to 
the Hebrews long before the days of Moses ! He really thinks that 
the humanistic element of primitive tradition was embodied in the few 
but pregnant words that the seed of the woman should bruise the 
serpent’s head ! and that a link associating the early Greek mythology 
with this humanistic element is supplied by the character of Apollo ! 
Mr. Gladstone is not even correct in his archaeology, when he says 
that the stringent prohibitions of the second commandment of the 
Decalogue appear to have been specially pointed against the execution 
by human hands of the figure of a man, since that commandment ex- 
pressly forbids the idolatrous imitation of any likeness in heaven above, 
or in the earth beneatli, or in the waters under the earth. To comment 
on the address throughout, however, is an enterprise that we cannot 
undertake. It is pleasanter to commend the broad and liberal spirit 
of human sympathy which it displays, and to point to the proximately 
philosophical declaration that the Greeks have their place in the Pro- 
vidential order of the world, and in the Evangelical Preparation, as 
truly and really as the children of Abraham themselves. 

Were it not for these and similar judicious words, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Address would be appropriately coupled with “ Sketches of General 
History,” by the late Janies Douglas of Cavers, who begins his book 
with the pleasing information that the events and monuments of a 
former world, except the few fri^ments related in Genesis, perished 
in the Flood.® The sketches are about a dozen in number ; they were 
written more than thirty years ago, and some of them delivered in a 
country village, where, let us hope, they found a fit audience, though 
few. ' The book is suited to those who hold, with the author, that 
History and Prophecy were at first united, but, when G^l separated 
Abrahap to himself. Prophecy no longer embraced, &c. 

In the G^ealogical Calendar of Mr. Charles Koberts we ai*e happy 
to find that there is no pedigree that goes back to the time of the 
Flood, by a long way. His miscellaneous collection of so-called In- 
quisitions post mortem^ is described by the laborious author as to a 
certain extent and with variations of date and circumstance, both a 
Chancery and an Exchequer series of tlicse documents.^ The value 

* ** Address on the Place of Ancient Greece in the Providential Order of the 
World : delivered before the University of Edinburgh, on the 8rd of November, 
1865." By the Right Hon. W. £. Gla^tone, M.P., Chancellor of the Ezohequer, 
and Foreign Associate of the Institute of Franca /Loncksi : Murray. 1865. 

" ** Sketches of Early History." By the late /ames Douglas of Cavers. 

* " Calendarium Genealogicum. Henry III. and Edward 1." In two volumes. 
Edited by Charles Roberts, Seoretary of the Public Record Office. London : 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1865. 
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of these Inquisitions was known as long ago as 1800, and somewhere 
about thirty years after that date the Record Commissioners pub- 
lished a Calendar with a total omission of the genealogical information, 
and haying other secondary but serious defects. These errora Mr. 
Roberts has endeavoured to avoid. He has, he assures us, quoted tho 
exact words I'rom the Record in the extracts contained in his nume- 
rous pages, giving them, not in their original abbreviated form, but at 
full, so that they may be readily intelligible. The two volumes con- 
taining these documents relative to the succession of heirs, include 
the two reigns of Henry III. and Edward I. 

In the “ Descriptive Catalogue of Materials relating to the Histoiy 
of Great Britain and Ireland, to the End of the Reign of Henry VII.,’* 
we have another instalment of the Record Office series. Mr. G. Duffus 
Hardy prefixes to this valuable catalogue a well-written and attractive 
preface.' The first part of this preface refers to the jieculiarities of 
Saxons and Normans, and, with a little qualitication, the estimates seem 
to us correct enough. He sums up : “ The qualities of one race passed 
into the other; the Norman learned to respect and imitate those 
qualities of the Anglo-Saxon which imparted greater breadth, greater 
depth, profounder thought and feeling, to his own character ; and the 
Anglo-S^on received in his turn from the Norman a sense of order, 
of organisation, of brotherhood in Christendom, he had not possessed 
before. ’ In the second part of his preface Mr. Hard}' sets before 
his readers a brief notice of the main authorities for the Historj' 
of England from the Norman Conquest to the close of tho I3tli 
century. 

Mevenom d, nos mouions. With the Rev. Samuel Lysons we return 
to the Flood. Thi.s antediluvian gentleman is of opinion that the 
deluge of Genesis fully accounts for various geological phenomena, 
and upsets the theorists who want to push back creation, since they 
cannot push her forward, with a story of an old woman who persisted 
in never being more than fifty years of age, till her son attained the 
half century, when, as mother and son could not both be of the same 
age, he proposed to go back a bit, unless his stationary parent would 
consent to fp forward. In citing the authority of C. J. Solinus, Mr. 
Ly^ns does not intimate any doubt as to tlie age in wliich he wrote, 
but boldly places him in tlie year a.d. 80, iiocchus, indeed, from 
whom Solinus possibly borrowed a part of liis material, lived in the 
reign of Claudius, but Solinus himself did not long precede that of 
Arcadius, and is first quoted by Augustin about a.d. 426. In en- 
deavouring to answer the question who and what were our British 
ancestors,® Mr. Lysons displays a good deal of curious ingenuity, ad- 
ducing various resemblauces, especially in language, to show that the 

* B®*®riptive Catalogue of Materials relatiDg to the Uistoiy of Great Britaiii, 
toiheiSiid of the Reign of Henry VII.” By Thomas Duffua Hardy, Deputy 
i^per of the Public Records. Published by the Authority of the Lords Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury. Yol. II. From A.D. 1006 to A.D. 1200. 

• T^ngman, Green, and Co. 1866. 

^ Our British AnosstorB, who and what were they ? An Idquut, Ac.” Br 
the Rev, Samuel Lysons, M.A., F.S.A. Oxford and London. 1866. 
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story of Nennius, who chives the first peopling of this country to 
Brutus, is not an invention of his own, but that early rovers, about 
the time of the siege of Troy, may have been our first colonists. He 
maintains that the same language and religion prevailed both in 
Britain and Assyria, and is very indignant with those sceptical in- 
quirers who threaten to take all the plums out of his historical 
pudding, leaving him without his Phumician visits to the Cassiterides, 
and even depriving him of the more modern and truly religious luxury 
of Gunpowder Treason and Plot. It is only fair to say that Mr. 
Lysons is a man of considerable reading, though of feeble intellectual 
digestion. 

It is a relief to pass from the historical chaos which no sunlight illu- 
minates, to the comparative terra firma of the ancient Eastern World, 
which Mr. George Rawlinson treads with a dexterous and often 
steady, if sometimes adventurous foot, lighted by the torch of an 
ingenious erudition where the lustre of direct evidence pales or ex- 
pires. The third volume of “ The Five Great Monarchies ” shows con- 
siderable research, and an extensive acquaintance with the subjects 
treated.^ If there is here and there a passage which indicates a pre- 
disposition on the author’s part to believe tlie most he can, it may 
serve to correct the opposite tendency, on the part of men like the 
late Sir G . C. Lewis, to believe the least the}’’ can. Mr. Rawlinson 
may be right in his high estimate of Babylonian civilisation, but we 
confess to an a priori distrust of his Chakhcan clients, and cannot consent 
to accredit those genethlialogical Galileos with the invention of the 
telescope, wliich he is half-inclined to attribute to them, though he 
does not actually do so. There is not much to object to in ^Ir. 
Rawlinson ’s use of Biblical documents. In affirming the true deriva- 
tion of Babel to be Bab 11, the gate of the god 11, he tacitly admits 
that i;he Hebrew etymology is mythical, which is candid. He is not 
always, howcvei*, equally satisfactory ; as when, in referring to the 
siege of Tyre, he explains away the w'ordsof Ezekiel which imply that 
Nebuchadnezzar did not take Tyre ; or when he coolly assumes that the 
Greek names of musical instruments, which occur in the Book of 
Daniel, prove the existence of an early internationul intercours<‘, 
whereas, taken in conjunction with numerous other critical datii, 
they afford a strong presumption of the late origin of that religion.«; 
romance. In fact, Mr. Rawlinson's whole ti*eatment of this book iv< 
disappointing. He appeals to it as history, and (though not without 
an approach to rationalism) accepts the story of the Babylonian king 
as authentic, humorously observing that the malady of Nebuchad- 
nezzar consisted in the belief that one is not a man but a beast, and 
sometimes in the loss of the erect posture, and a preference for walking 
(m all-fours. Wc arc glad to think that Mr. Rawlinson manages to 

9 The Five Breat Monarchies of the Anoient Eastern World ; or, the History, 
Geography, and Antiquities of Chaldea, Assyria^ Babylon, Media, and Persia.’* 
Collected and Illustrated from Ancient and Modem Sources. By Geoige Rawlin- 
son, M.A., Camden Professor of Anoient History in the University of Oxford, 
late Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College. In four volumes. Yol. III. Loodon : 
||[uiTay. 1885. 
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preserve his erect posture, and that he seldom shows any preference 
for the adoption of the natural and primitive mode of locomotion to 
which Nebuchadnezzar had recourse, when, as Mr. Bawlinson informs 
ns, he was no doubt strictly confined to the private gardens attached 
to his palace ! ” and his subjects generally, it is probable, were not 
allowed to know of his condition ! ” while “ the queen most likely held 
the reins of power.” If there was nothing better than this in Mr. 
Eawlinson’s new volume, we should have little to say in its favour. 
But there is much that is valuable and interesting in it. The two 
monarchies described in it, are that of Media, being the third mo- 
narchy, and that of Babylonia, or the fourth. The climate, pro- 
ductions, character, manners, language, literature, science, and 
histor3»^, form the topics of the chapters into which the volume is 
divided. The arrangement seems judicious, the presentment of facts 
is tolerably attractive, the geographical survey is comprehensive and 
readable, and the style is clear, manly, and unaffected. The chapter 
on the religion of the Medes is, we think, the most noticeable in the 
book. The earliest form of this religion, according to our author, is 
to be found in what are regarded on internal evidence as the oldest 
sections of the Zendavesta, perhaps dating back to the time of Moses. 
Before the rise of the Median, Iranic, or Persian system, there was 
a sensuous and superficial nature- worship,” common to the eastern and 
western branches of the Arjan race. From this nature-worship the 
Median system was a revolt. Dividing the spiritual intelligences which 
it recognized into good and evil, it subordinated them to a single great 
intelligence, Ahura-Mazdao, the highest object of adoration, the true 
creator, preserver, and governor of the universe. Mr. Bawlinson, how- 
ever, while distinctly allowing that the Median or Persian religion was 
monotheistic in a certain sense, refuses to concur with Haug in the 
opinion that this conception of Ahura-Mazdao as the Supreme Being is 
perfectly identical with the notion of Elohim or Jehovah which we find 
in the books of the Old Testament. Omitting mere over-refinements, 
and conceding that the Jewish idea of God gradually gained in purity 
and sublimity, we should find it difficult to point out any im- 
portant difference between the Median god and the God that walked 
in the garden in the cool of the day, smelled a sweet savour, ” came 
down te see the city and the tower,” ate cakes with Abraliain, wrestled 
with Jacob, and was seen by the elders of Israel with a paved work of 
a sapphire stone under his feet. That Mr. Bawlinson, however, recog- 
nises the religion of the Medes as not only monotheistic, but as anti- 
idolatrous, is a noticeable and instructive fact. 

In Karl Schmidt’s Comparative Tables of the Literature and Poli- 
tical History of the Leading Civilized Nations of the New World,” will^bo 
found a clearly-arranged and compact summary of the social events &d 
literary productions which distinguished, in the succession of centuries, 
the more important European countries — Germany, England, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, and Scanwiavia. Each country has its owii column, 
and, to compensate for omissions, an extra or miscellaneous column com- 
pletes the arrangement.^^ 

** Vergleichende Tabellen ueber die Liteiatur und Staaten-Gesohichte 4sr 
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Much has been said lately of the Simancas State Papers. The best 
account of these papers, and of the castle in which they are preserved, 
is, so far as we know, to be found in Mr. Bergenroth’s excellent calendar. 
Mr. Spencer Hall, whose attention was long since directed to these 
documents by Mr. P. Fraser Tytler, has given us, in a little volume 
with a lively introduction and copious index, a series of extracts from 
these papers, which he professes to have rendered correctly, without 
the slightest attempt at style.^^ Of course the question is what is 
the nature and what the value of these so-called documents. Don 
Tomas Gonzalez, canon of Plasencia, appears to have written certain 
historical notices respecting Philip II. and Queen Elizabeth, founded 
on a contemporary diplomatic correspondence. In what relation does 
this work stand to the original witnesses P and who are the original wit- 
nesses ? We do not see that Mr. Spencer Hall throws much light on 
this question, though he certainly allows us to conjecture that among 
them ai’e J)e Fcria, Don Alvaro de la Guadra, Bishop of Aquila, and Don 
Guzman do Silva. The misfortune, however, is that these witnesses 
give only a second-hand testimony, inasmuch as they speak with the 
voice of the canon of Plasencia, and whether that voice truly reports 
their own evidence is a question that the translator does not enable us 
to answer. 

From Simancas to Austria is an abrupt transition,^^ yet we venture 
to make it under the escort of Herr Springer, whose second volume is 
in our hands. In his history of Austria since the Peace of Vienna in 
1809, we have a copious account of the great transactions of the revo- 
lutionary war in Hungary, as well as of antecedent events and 
changes as far back as the year 1840. The present volume contains 
five books, describing the genesis of the revolution and its inaturitj-, 
and then passing to the parliamentary period and the revolutionary 
crisis, and in conclusion terminating with the return to absolutism. 
This return, however, has its bright side, in the historian’s opinion, 
since the bankruptcy of Austria affords to her subject populations a 
splendid opportunity for the exercise of a power which will determine 
their own destiny. In characterising the revolutionary leaders, Herr 
Springer is, as far as we can judge, without partiality ; at any rate, we 
do not discern any bias, except perhaps in the case of Kossuth. His 
complaint against the Hungarian chief is that he was revolutionary 
and impracticable, that his programme was the French programme of 
Liberty and Equality, and that in him the agitator overpowered and 
eclipsed the statesman. 

In the ‘‘ History of the United States,” by C. F. Neumann, we have 
a detailed account of the occurrences which have made the great 


wichtigsten Kulturvolker der Neueren Welt." Von Prof. Dr. Karl Schmidt, 
Leipzig: Fleischer. 1865. 

II Documents from Simancas, relating to the Iteign of Elizabeth, 16584568." 
Translated from the Spanish of Don Tomas Gonzales, and edited with Notes and 
an Introduction by Spencer Hall, F.S.A., Librarian to the Athenmum. London : 
Chapman and Hall. 1865. 

Gescliichte Oesteireiohs seit dem Wiener Frieden, 1809. Von Anton 
Springer." In Zwei Theilen. Zweiter TheiU Leipzig. 1865. 
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Transatlantic Republic the hope of one class of minds — the despair 
of another and opposite class. The first volume of this work was 
noticed in the April number of the Westminster jR.evieiv for 1864. 
The second volume, published about a year after, contains a very full 
recital of events that took place between the first presidency of Thomas 
Jelferson and the close of the second presidency of Andrew Jackson. 
In .<:pite of an occasional commonplace against despots, and an 
anti-English bias, which is also occasional, wo are disposed to con- 
.sider the volume before us as written in a mature and rcllective spirit. 
We ought to warn all sympathisers with the South that Herr Neumann 
is not of their way of thinking. He is an anti-slavery and pro- 
Northeni writer, and would subscribe to the opinion expressed in 
the fifth chapter of the second book of the popular edition of the 

Principles of Political Economy — 

•‘That the sons of the deliverers of the West Indian negroes should see 
with complacency, and encourage by ilicir sympathies, the foundation of a 
great and powerful military commonwealth, pledged by its principles, and 
driven by its strongest interests, to be the armed propagator of slavery through 
every region of the east into which its power can penetrate, discloses a mental 
state in the leading portion of our higher and middle classes, which it is 
melancholy to see, and \vill be a lasting blot in English history.'* 

The prepos.sessions now indicated assuredly infiuence our author ; but 
he does not appear to us to have written by any means a mere pamphlet 
history of the United States. On the contrary, he tells the tale of 
American freedom, conflict, and progress,’ in a calm and dignified 
manner, dwelling on its general development, as well as on its special 
antagonisms — so, at least, we judge from the present volume, the only 
one known to the reviewer. The plan of the history is comprehensive, 
the amount of research creditable, the style clear and tolerably forcible, 
though seldom or never picturesque. One more volume will, we 
believe, complete the work. The present instalment carries us from 
the beginning of Jefferson's administration to the end of Jackson’s. 
It is of course very full of interesting matter, and introduces us to 
many of the leading men of America — ^Adams, Monroe, Clay (a man 
greatly admired by our historian), Colquhoun, Hamilton, Madison, &c. 
Personal portraiture, description of events, and a satisfactory present- 
ment of political transaction and circumstance, are comprised in thin 
volume. That it is dedicated to the late excellent President of the 
great Republic, in a somewhat vehement exordium, serves to show the 
spirit of the author. When the remaining volume shall be published, 
we shall perhaps have a complete and trustworthy history of the United 
States. 

The story of the first wai* with America, the narrative of our dif- 
ferences with the Colonies, and of our military operations in that 
great armed debate which closed in the capitulation of Cornwallis and 
the freedom of the daughter country (a daughter no more), may be 
read with profit in Mr. Massey’s reprint of his well-known and 


^ ‘VGeschiehto der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika.'* Von Karl Friedrioh 
Neumann. Zweites Baud. London : Williams and Noigate. 1865. 
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valuable History of England during the Reign of George Two 

volumes of the revised and corrected edition, in a popular and even 
portable form, invite and deserve perusal. The administration of 
Walpole, of the Great Commoner, of North, of Rockingham, and 
Shelburne, are all included in the period comprised in them. The 
second volume opens with an interesting chapter on the progress of 
manners from the Middle Ages, when “ the Christian knight deemed 
it his highest preferment to be the obsequious slave of woman, and 
the marriage tie was never more frail than when women were all but 
worshipped,” to the middle of the last century^, when “the highest 
per-sons in the nation, from the king and his court downwards, lived 
in open adultery, when religion and its ministers were treated with 
neglect and ridicule ; when drinking, gaming, and brutal sports were 
the princi[)al occupations of gentlemen ; when great ladies patronised 
places of amusement which tlie law declared loose and disorderly,” &c. 
The period traversed by Mr. Massey is very important, and in its 
social and political aspects so nearly related to our own time (though 
the relation is often one of diflerences rather than resemblances), that 
we are glad to lind so available a history emanating from so judicious 
an historian. Never picturesque, never daring, brilliant, or profound, 
Mr. Massey, wliile sedate in style, is sober in judgment, liberal in sen- 
timent, and wolbacquainted with bis subject. 

The story of the Indian Mutiny is related in nearly thirty chapters 
by Mr. Holloway, who, as be participated in the defence of Lucknow, 
justly thinks he has a claim to bo considered as an authority.^" Mr. 
Holloway lias, to his sorrow, been a part of what ho relates. He 
was severely wouiuled himself, and his wife, his sister, and brother-in- 
law “fell victims to the cowardly treachery and fiendish cruelty of the 
Nena.” The narrative, written by a non-commissioned officer — for so 
Mr. Holloway describes himseli^ — is dedicated to Lady Inglis, who 
attests that she bus read it with great interest. Mr. Holloway, if 
dclicieiit in good taste, and pretentious in his commonplace, has at 
least the merit of sometimes describing wliat he saw. 

The Muse of Biography now carries us back to an earlier period, 
when Steele, tlie subject of Mr. Montgomery’s memoirs,^® was a boy 
at school, Jjord Moliun, “ the exceedingly fast nobleman ” of an 
English humourist of modern days, was tried by his j)eers for the 
murder of the comedian, William Mountford, and acquitted. Seven 
years after he was concerned in the fight which ended in the death of 
Captain Coote. Thackeray pictures Steele as knowing and seeing 
“ all tliese ]K‘oplc,” writing and sighing for the beautiful Bracegirdle, 


A History of England during the Keign of George the Third.’* By the 
lUght Hon. William Massey. Second Edition, revised and conticted. In four 
volumes. London: Longmans. 1865. 
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beloved of Hill, the friend of Mohun ; as going home tipsy in many a 
chair, after many a bottle in many a tavern, and as flying from many 
a bailiff. Against the jeering caricature of Thackeray in “ Esmond,” as 
well as in the familiar series of lectures, and against what he conceives 
to be the unwarrantable strictures of Lord Macaulay, Mr. Montgomery 
undertakes to defend Steele, already vindicated by Mr. Forster. 
The defence, however, appears in the form of a life, or rather of a 
biographical omnium gatherum^ in which the central figure of the 
drama is almost hidden by the crowd of contemporary celebrities which 
environ it ; for Mr. Montgomeiy has not written, or even tried to write, 
as an artist who gives due prominence to character, circumstance, or 
action by the omission of the accidental or superfluous. He intended 
from the beginning to tell us the story of Congreve, Vanbrugh, Pope, 
Swift, Addison, Tickell, Budgell, and others, and he has done it ; but 
in doing this he has not written a life, but only manufactured memoirs. 
No doubt, however, there is a mass of interesting material brought 
together, and the portrait of Steele may be traced from time to time 
in a succession of dissolving views. Bichard Steele, bom at Dublin 
in 1671, was educated at the Charterhouse, in London. About twenty 
years after he was admitted as a postmaster at Merton College, Oxford, 
though previously matriculated at Christ Church. Leaving the Univer- 
sity without a degree, Steele, like Coleridge, enlisted in the army. Lord 
Cutts, then colonel of the Coldstream Guards, to which Steele belonged, 
got him first an ensigney and then the command of a company. Mr. 
Montgomery tells us that Steele particularly distinguished himself at 
the attack on the Castle of Namur in 1695, and the siege of Vculoo 
in 1702. The year before this last action appeared Steele’s famous 
“ Christian Hero,” dedicated to his patron, Lord Cutts ; and shortly 
after received a practical illustration when this anticipator of 
muscular Christianity drifted into a duel with a brother oificer. 
A nobler distinction, however, awaited him as the originator 
of a new periodical literature. In 1709 he commenced the Tatler^ 
which Hazlitt preferred to the Spectator, This serial, continued 
to 271 numbers, contains the famous Bickerstaff portraits, which Mr. 
Montgomery thinks superior in heartiness to that of Sir Boger de 
Coverley. The first number of the Coverley papers, in which that 
famous country gentleman whose great-grandfather is humorously 
identified with the inventor of the immortal dance, is introduced, was 
written by Steele, with some six or seven other numbers, among them 
the “ Coverley Household,” the “ Coverley Lineage,” “ Sir Boger in 
Love,” and the “ Coverley Economy.” In addition to his literary 
work, Steele had, successively, a variety of avocations. He was a 
commissioner in the Stamp Office; a member of Parliament, from 
which he was expelled for writing two obnoxious pamphlets, though 
supported by Walpole, Stanhope, Addison, and other notable persons. 
After the accession of George I., Steele was made surveyor of the 
royal stables at Hampton. Honours crowded in on him. He was 
knighted on the presentation of an address, elected member for 
Boroughbridge, in Yorkshire, appointed commissioner of forfeited 
estates in Scotland, and, in 1719, had to console himself for the loss 
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of lOjOOOZ., consequent on the revocation of the patent constituting 
him governor of the Royal Company of Comedians. In 1725, or about 
that year, Steele, who had, after quitting London with shaken health 
and impaired fortune, temporarily resided in Bath, retired to his seat 
of Llangunnor, near Carmarthen, having first made over to his creditors 
an assignment of his property. Amid the murmur of water, the whisper 
of breezes, and the singing of birds (to use his own words) he spent 
the last few years of his life, still struck with a new sense of pleasure. 
“I was told,” says Mr. Victor (^quoted by our author), “ he retained his 
cheerful sweetness of temper to the last, and would often be carried 
out, of a summer evening, where the country lads and lasses were 
assembled at their rur<al sports, and with his pencil give an order on 
his agent, the mercer, for a new gown to the best dancer. In this 
charming retreat he died, September 1st, 1729, aged fifty-eight. Steele 
was twice married : the first time to a lady of Barbadocs, the second 
tim6 to Mary, the daughter of John Scurlock of Llangunnor, Esq., to 
whom are addressed those playful, prattling, tender, and admiring 
letters in which her “ Prueship” is immortalised. 

Among the claims to a share in a sublunary immortality preferred 
for her posthumous client, Miss Berry, by an accomplislied lady, who 
herself lives only in memory, are included her pre-eminently social 
existence and her acquaintance with interesting and illustrious persons. 
A friend of literature and of literary people, Miss Berry, we are re- 
minded by Lady Theresa Lewis, had seen “ the dawn of genius, lead- 
ing to lasting renown, and the wane of power, health, and beauty, 
generation after generation.” ^7 J^or is it only as a spectator, but as 
an authoress, that Miss Berry has a title to posthumous regard. She 
assisted, perhaps superseded, her father in editing the MSS. bequeathed 
to their care by her admiring friend Lord Orford ; she edited the 
letters of Madame du Defland ; she published, with a biographical 
notice, a Fclcetion of the lettei’s of Rachael Lady Russell, and an 
original work, in two volumes, entitled, “ A Comparative View of 
Social Life in England and France from the Restoration of Charles II. 
to the Present Time.” In addition to the claims of authorship. Miss 
Berry had other claims to our respect. She was possessed of con- 
siderable classical learning, reading Martial, Lucretius, Virgil, and 
Livy with more or less facility. She had a sound practical, if not 
profound intellect, studying and appreciating the works of Malthus, and 
expressing her views on political economy with a distinctness and force 
which evince that she had, at any rate, some grasp of its principles. 
A tenderer interest encircles her memory, as sharing with her sister 
the atfectionate regard of Horace Walpole, who called them his' wives 
and darling children, Miss Berry being the chief favourite, though, in 
spite of the world’s gossip, the man and woman were, in Wordsworth’s 
language, but a “ pair of friends,” she being young and Horace seventy- 
two. With all these points of interest, the two sisters are not un- 

17 tt Extracts of the Journals and Correspondence of Miss Berir, from the year 
1783 to 1852." Edited by Lady Theresa Lewis. In three volumes. London: 
Longmans. 1865. 
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deserving of a biographical notice. The three volumes which contain 
Miss Berry’s letters, journals, &c., with an explanatory commentary 
from the editress, might have been condensed into two ; but we 
perhaps owe much to the discrimination and forbearance of Lady 
Theresa Lewis, who, with two trunks loaded with literary material, 
has thus wisely economised both space and time, and on the whole 
has executed her office with taste and judgment. The father of the 
two ladies whom these volumes introduce to a generation that know 
them not, was the nephew of a Scotch merchant, named Ferguson, 
who came to London in 1709, and made a fortune of £300,000, which 
became the inheritance of his sister’s sons, or, rather, the Misses Berry’s 
father was ultimately compelled to content himself with an annuity of 
about £1000 a year, while his younger brother appropriated the lion’s 
share. The earliest years of the sisters, born,^nc in 1763 and the 
other in 1764, were spent in Yorkshire. When Mary, the eldest^ was 
seven years old, they removed to Chiswick. When she was twenty, 
the}*^ accompanied their father to the Continent, residing at Florence, 
Montpellier, and Paris, at which last place they became acquainted 
with the future husband of the renowned IMadame de StacI, whom 
also they knew. In 178S, they first met Horace Walpole, some of 
whose letters, never before published, give grace and animation to 
some pages of these volumes. But their circle of acquaintance, as 
time advanced, included numerous celebrities, royal ])ersonages, as 
well as distinguished men, like Playfair and Lord Byron, or note- 
worthy women, like Mrs. Somerville and Joanna Baillic. Both the 
Misses Berry were recognised queens of society, reigning especially 
at Strawberry Hill, by the divine right that constituted them sove- 
reigns. We cannot follow them closely in their triumph of life in 
England or on the Contiiient. Briefly, in or soon after 1808, they 
knew or began to know everybody ; Rogers, Walter Scott, Lonl 
Brougham, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Aberdeen, &c. In 1S09-1S12, 
we find Mi.ss Berry at Blackheath, Kensington, Devonshire House, 
&c. ; dining with the Princess of Wales, who addressed to her at least 
one most Princess-of-Wales-like letter, which may be read in the pre- 
sent volume ; or supping at Melbourne House, or chatting with Byron 
at Mr. Montagu’s. In the year 1817 Mr. Berry died, in 1824, 
the sisters left their thirty years’ home in North Audley Street, and 
went to reside in Park Lane. In 1825, they selected a house in Curzon 
Street, their last abode. It was in this year that Miss Berry pub- 
lished her “ Comparative, View,” which met with the commendation 
of Hallam, Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, Walter Scott, and other eminent 
persons. In 1843, the health of Agnes, the younger sister, declined, 
and that of Miss Berry herself became less robust. In January, 
1852, Agnes died, and in November of the same year Mary followed 
her sister, having counted nearly ninety years of joy and sorrow. 
Mi.s8 Berry had what would be called a masculine intellect. In 
politics, she was a Whig of the old school. With a thoroughly 
healthy mind, and not without natural piety, she resisted all religious 
encroachments, affirming that exaggerated ideas of imaginary duties 
towards a Creator, and of an eternal occupation of mind with one’s 
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correct error, where it does not directly instruct or convince; but we 
fear that the chronological parallels are Aot always satisfactorily made 

out. 

Mr. Churchill Babington’s “Introductory Lecture on Archseology,” 
delivered before the University of Cambridge, starts with a dehnition 
of the subject and a specification of the principal kinds of archaeological 
monuments.^' The remains of antiquity among the Egyptians, Assy- 
rians, Persians, Jews, Fhceiiicians, Greeks, and Romans are rapidly 
noticed. Those of the Byzantine empire and mediaeval Europe are 
next surveyed ; and the essay concludes with a list of the qualifications 
necessary for an archaeologist, and an estimate of the pleasures and 
advantages which result from the corresponding study. The author 
illustrates the value of natural history, by showing that it settles the 
dispute of the numismatists, whether the flower which occurs on the 
reverse of the beautiful Greek coins of Rhodes is that of the rose or 
pomegranate. The divided calyx at once, he asserts, proves that the 
representation is intended for the rose, from which flower the island 
derives its name. So does knowledge answer to knowledge, and science 
complete science. 

Mr. Reynolds is quite right in announcing that his sketch of the 
“ System of Modern History” does not contain the results of any origi- 
nal research.^ The first part only of this sketch is in our hands. For 
the description of the four centuries of which it treats he has con- 
sulted Hailam, Gibbon, Milman, and Amedee Thierry’s “ Tableau de 
PEmpire Romaine.” By the help of these valuable allies he conducts 
us through the dark centuries, beginning with the Invasions of the bar- 
barians, and ending with Charlemagne, his wars, and his government. 
Mr. Reynolds appears to us to have read to good purpose the histo- 
rical disquisitions of M. Comte, with whose view of the origin of the 
Feudal System, Mr. Maine, also (quoted by our author) is in general 
harmony. “ It need only be remarked,” says Mr. Reynolds, “ that it 
was an organized plan at once of defensive warfare and internal govern- 
ment which arose spontaneously in the absence of any central temporal 
power, as soon as the barbarians settled down in |heir new country, ' 
became conscious of the necessity of defending tnemsclves against 
further inroads similar to their own.” And he continues : — “ The 
feudal system was no afterthought, as it were, of the barWiaiis who 
dismembered the empire, but came necessarily into being uMer a state 
of circumstances which were essentially the same as they would have 
been if no one of the Northern swarms had succeeded in establishing 
itself among the nations of the South.” This is but an expression of 
the doctrine of Comte, though ostensibly derived from the pages of 
Maine. The essay in which this view of the origin of feudalism is 
put forth, if not original, is useful reading enough, and well suited to 


* *^The Introdocioiy Lecture on ArcluBologT, delivered before the Univenity of 
Cambridge.” By Churchill Babington, B.D., F.L.S., Disney Professor of 
Archeology, &c., Cambridge. Dwhtoo, Beil and Co. 1865. 

* “ ^stem of Modem Histoiy. Part I. Rise of the Modem European System.” 
By S. H. Reynold^ M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Bmsenose College. Edinbuigh : 
Adam and Charies Black. 1866. 
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of Beverley. In 1829 the family went to Tours, where young 
Kobertson studied the classics, and acquired a knowledge of the 
French language valuable in after life. We afterwards find him at 
the New Academy, Edinburgh, a hard-working yet somewhat dreamy 
lad. The profession first selected for him was that of the law, which 
he detested, and, after trial, relinquished. Early prepossessions, and 
certain active and adventurous tendencies, perhaps, made the youth 
incline to the soldier’s trade ; but, after vainly waiting for a commis- 
sion, he turned his thoughts to Oxford, and, notwithstanding his pre- 
vious declaration of “anything but the Church,” he was ordained a 
deacon of the English Church in 1810. His ministry was exercised 
in more than one cure : at Christ Church, Cheltenham ; at St. Ebbe’s, 
Oxford ; and finally at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. In Mr. Kobertson’s 
life there is little of incident to be registered He was a sort of 
model parson of a town ; perhaps much what th atypical personage in 
Chaucer would have been had he lived in the nineteenth century. 
He was great as an antUpopularityy yet deservedly popular preacher ; 
good in his practical kindnesses towards the poor and sutfering, and 
wise in his conduct ; rarely, if ever, swayed by the stormy breath of 
passion. He had many friends, among whom wo find Lady Byron ; 
he had many enemies, none of whom have any individuality that we 
can see, but who are sufficiently represented by a certain low religious 
newspaper, which Mr. Eobertson, we presume, seldom regarded and 
never respected. The labours of this noble and zealous man closed on 
Sunday, the 5th of June, 1853. On the 15th of August, in the same 
year, he went w'hither we all must. Besides his general cul- 
ture, [which, though creditable, does not strike us as being greater 
than that of the higher class of students in our own time, Mr. 
Kobertson had talents bordering on if never rising into genius. 
But what chiefly attracts us in this man is his earnest truth- 
seeking character, his sympathy with the great topic.s of the time, 
his feeling for the working classes, and his views about politics, jjoctry, 
inspiration — in a >vord, his theory of life and philosophical method. 
Had he been a layman, these characteristics would have been less 
remarkable. That a clergyman should hold the views that Kobertson 
held, that a minister of the English Church should acknowledge the 
truth that is in Malthus, should see a divine something in the French 
Bevolution of 1848, should prepare himself for lecturing on the Books 
of Samuel by a course of political economy and secular history, should 
openly teach that the Mosaic cosmogony could not be reconciled with 
geological facts, and while he did not deny that the Pentateuch was 
compiled by Moses, should acquaint his congregati^ with the dis- 
cussion on the Jehomh and Elohim documents — ainhis, and much 
more than this, showed a bold and vigorous origiiijility that placed 
Mr. . Kobertson high above the roimiers of the pulpit. His Chris- 
tianity was certainly peculiar to himself. He rejected the “ Brah- 
minical” doctrine of the Atonement, and, while in some sense he 
continued to believe in eternal punishment, he hoped for a universal 
restoration. He had his own views on inspiration, maintaining that 
woman’s position is mythically described as a curse in Genesis, He could 
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not accept the High Church system. He dreaded Low Chiirchism ; he 
was no follower of Kingsley nor of Maurice ; he thought the Bishop 
of Exeter and Mr. Gorham both wrong ; yet, far from being a bigot, 
he recognised a truth or an excellence in modes of thought opposed to 
those of the Protestant churches in general. He saw a truth, for 
instance, in the root of Mariolatry, and spoke of Comte’s speculations 
on the glory of woman with respect. His philosophical method 
might accordingly be described as eclectic, if we did not prefer to 
characterize it as intuitional or sentimental. Even for a belief in the 
most fundamental of all religious doctrines — the existence of God — he 
did not look for evidence of an argumentative kind ; and of the 
intellectual conception of God as Creator, Cause Immanent, Life, &c., 
he was not prepared to assert or deny anything. My God, he says, is 
not the philosophegl^ God ; and he goes on to question the goodness 
and wisdom, in some aspects, of the external world, and to declare 
his dissatisfaction with the argument of design, of which he had 
previously said that, though valuable for edification and defence, yet 
“ for proving God’s existence or demonstrating to one well-informed 
infidel the falsity of his opinion, I believe it ever has been and ever 
must be powerless.” We cannot find any distinct formal statement of 
Mr. Kobertson’s method of ascertaining truth. His language is not 
explicit. 1’ruth is discovered by the soul, he says ; it is intuitive, it 
is felt, it is transcendental. Such, at least, seems to be the meaning 
of vimous passages scattered over these volumes. For ourselves, we 
do not believe in transcendental metaphysics ; and Mr. Robertson’s 
convictions seem to us often merely subjective. He disdains proof 
and disparages the understanding. He proffers to our acceptance so 
many hypotheses harmonizing with his own feelings, and gives us, 
not “ reasoned truth,” but unverified assumptions, which, for aught 
we know, may proceed from the prepossessions of education, the sugges- 
tions of fancy, or the demands of the undisciplined emotions. This is 
his cardinal weakness. He builds, in our judgment, without foun- 
dations. His house may be beautiful, but it is erected on the sands. 
The doom of such a house we all know. Yet with many abatements 
Mr. Robertson’s mind was, in its degree and kind, a noble, wise, 
suggestive mind. Embalmed in \,\\\^ Life and Letters^ it will influence 
many for good, and contribute towards the rise of that purer, broader 
Christianity which will, perhaps, supplant the antagonist systems 
which he deprecated, though, with his characteristic comprehensiveness 
of vision, he saw a soul of goodness in them. We shall only add that 
the editor has done his work, in the main, in a workmanly way. 

With Watt ^d Boulton we descend from the celestial region to this 
visible diurnal sphere. Mr. Srailes’s new volume concludes the author’s 
“ Lives of the Engineers,”"® The life of J ames Watt, the practical 
inventor and introducer of the condensing engine, though in preparation 
many years ago, was abandoned by Mr. Smiles on finding that the 


^ Lives of Boulton and Watt principally from the original Soho MSS. 
Comprising also ** A History of the Invention and Introduction of the Steam 
Engine. By Samuel Smiles, author of ** Industrial Biography," &c. London : 
John Murray. 1805. 
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literary executor of tlie late Mr. Watt, of Aston Hall, Birmingham, 
had already taken the subject in hand. A subsequent examination of 
documents brought from Soho, including the original correspondence 
of Watt, Small, Boulton, and others, led Mr. Smiles to think that the 
story of Watt’s life Avas one that would well bear to be retold in con- 
nexion with the life and laboui*s of Matthew Boulton, of Soho. The 
biograpliy is introduced by a preliminary history of the invention, or 
rather with a continuous notice of the men who served as pioneers 
to progress — the Marquis of Worcester, Papin, Savery, and New- 
comen. We then come to the chapter Avhich supplies the details of 
the lineage and birthplace, boyhood, and apprenticeship of James 
Watt. Watt Avas bom at Greenock, on the Clyde, on the 19th of 
January, 1736, of industrious, intelligent, and pious parents. He 
showed, in eaily life, a considerable talent for ficj||ious inurative, his 
improvised tales being both humorous and pathetic, lie made some pro- 
gress in the rudiments of Latin and Greek at the Grammar School of 
his native town, and was more successful in the study of mathematics, 
under Mr. John Marr. At eighteen years of age he Avas sent to 
GlasgoAv to learn the trade of a mathematical instrument-maker. 
Befused permission to begin business in Glasgow, ho found an asylum 
in the college, made friends with the professors, and entered into inti- 
mate relations Avith Bobison. Mr. Smiles describes their conferences 
on the power of steam, and acquaints us with Watt’-s first idea of the con- 
densing engine. II is various difficulties, bis improvements, his partner- 
ship Avith Bocbuck, his continued experiments, and their failure after 
Boebuck’s ruin, the association between Watt and Boulton, and the suc- 
cessful manufacture of engines, are next detailed, the story of Boulton’s 
life being combined Avith th.at of Watt after the first hundred and 
sixty pages. The two men, who eventually became partners, seem to 
have been in some sort complementary characters : Watt having genius 
Avithout business habits, and Boulton to a realizing imagination adding 
a slight aptitude for busine.s3 details. Boulton, too, was cheerful and 
self-sustained, Avhile Watt, a constant invalid, at least’ till more 
advanced life, was despondent, anxious, and melancholy. Of their 
common struggles and common triumphs Ave can give no sketch in this 
place. Mr. Smiles has told the tale in his clear, manly style, with 
sufficient anecdote to illu.strate and enrich the narrative, and sufficient 
technical or scientific explanation to make his readers understand the 
nature of the inventions and experiments Avhich he records. James 
Watt died on the 19th of August, 1S19, in the eighty-third year of his 
age. and was buried near his deceased friend and partner, Mr. Boulton, 
in Handsworth Church. The epitaph, Avritten by Lqfd Brougham, 
and inscribed on Chantrey’s colossal statue of Watt, in Westminster 
Abbey, is pronounced by Mr. Smiles beyond comparison the finest 
lapidary inscription in the Engli.'^h language: — “ Not to perpetuate a 
name which mu.st endure while the peaceful arts flourish, but to show 
that mankind have learned to honour those who best deserve their grati- 
tude ; the TCing, his ministers, and many of the nobles and commoners 
of the realm raised this monument to James Watt, who, directing the 
force of an original genius, early exercised philosophical research to 
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the improvement of tlie steam-engine, enlarged the resources of his 
country, increased the power of man, and rose to an eminent place 
among the most illustrious followers of science and the real benefactors 
of the world. Born at Greenock, 1786. Died at Heathfield, in 
Staffordshire, 1819.’* Those who would see the justification of this 
eulogy may be referred to the pages of Watt’s latest biographer. 

A work of a very difierent kind awaits the reader of the History 
of tlie New Ca3sar.”‘-^ M. P. Vesinier, with a wholesale and indis- 
criminating hatred of Louis Napoleon, has portrayed him as a con- 
spirator, .and narrated his two famous exploits at Strasbourg and 
Boulogne in vehement and almost abusive language. In page 136 he 
writes : — “ D’apros ce qui precede il est facile de comprendre quel est le 
genre do gloire ct d’honneur qui scrait rentre des lors avec I’insurge 
de Boulogne, s’il cut^ussi en 1840. Nous avons vu depuis le Deux^- 
Becembre en quoi c^iste rhonneur Napoleonieii, et qu’il n’cxclut ni 
la traliison, ni le parjure, nilc vol, ni I’assassinat, ni le guet-a-pens, car 
e’est escortc de tons ces crimes qu’il a fait son entrfe triomphale depuis 
dix ans, et e’est gr/ice aeux qu’il est anjourd’hui glorieux et regnant.” 
After such jdain speaking we are not surprised to learn that M. P. 
Vesinier, force par V intolerance politique ^ has abandoned the Continent 
and taken refuge in this country, where he hopes a welcome for his 
book as well as an asylum for himself. 

A stjll more accusatory work has been written by Mr. W. J. 
Pitzi)alrick, the biographer of Bishop Doyle, Lady i\lorgan, and Lord 
Cloiicurry, entitled the “ Sliarn Squire.”-- It appears that this appella- 
tion was the nickname given to »Justice Higgins, wlio began life as an 
errand-boy, shoeblack, and waiter in a porter-liouse, and became a 
new&q)aper proprietor, attorney-at-law, and the wealthy agent of the 
English (jovernment. The publication of the Cornwallis Papers dis- 
closed the fact that Francis Higgins was the person who gave the 
information which led to the arrest and death of Lord E. Fitzgerald, 
though our author contends that Couigcllor Francis Magan, and 
not Higgins, was his immediate and actual oetrayer. It is, it seems, an 
error to represent tlie journal of which Mr. Higgins was proprietor as a 
patriotic print, or even as friendly to the United Irishmen, and the 
romance which has boon manufactured about the Sham Squire, and 
which took definite formcin a story so called, published about nine years 
ago in a serial, lias been entirely dissip.ited by Mr. Fitzgerald. In 
addition to the life of Higgins, and sketches of his contemporaries, 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s book contains some curious jottings about Ireland 
seventy years ago. 

The volume of “ State Papers of the Reign of Elizabeth,” intro- 
duced in an explanatory preface by the editor, Mr. J. Stevenson,* 
relates chiefly to the transactions which occurred in the year 1560 
between England and Scotland on the one side, and England and 


“ LTIistoire du Nouveau C4aar, Louis Napoldon Bonaparte, Conapirateur ; 
Strasbourg et Boulogne.” Par P. Vesinier, &c. Londros : Pierre Vesinier. 1865, 
** The Sliam Squirp and the Informers of 1786,” &c., &c. By William John 
Fitzpatrick, J.P., &;c. London : John Camden Hotten. 1866. 
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France on the otlier.^ The expediency policy of Elizabeth in the 
, siege of Leith and the campaign in Scotland; the paramount import- 
ance of Cecil; the self-compromise of the Queen with Lord Robert 
Dudley, “ whose attentions to her have now become too conspicuous 
to escape comment,” are among the topics illustrated in.the Calendar. 
The volume also contains commercial documents, bearing mainly on 
our intercourse with Spain and Flanders ; while the correspondence of 
the zealous but unscrupulous Gresham exhibits somewhat of the 
financial position of Elizabeth’s government. 

Three residuary publications must be rapidly dismissed. A “ Brief 
Biographical Dictionary,” compiled by the llev. Charles Hole, is a 
small pocket- volume, in which each biography occupies a line, as — • 
“Brindley, James, mechanician and canal engineer. Born 1716. Died 
Sept. 30, 1772.” 24 

“ Memorials, Archaeological and Historical, of Chester, Manchcjster, 
S. Asaph, and Bangor,” is a fragment from a collective history of our 
cathedrals, published separately for the convenience of the purchaser. 
Its author, Mr. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, assures us that he has 
omitted no source of information.^® 

“ Sketches or Studies of the Social and Public Life of Greece and 
Home,” 26 lucidly and pleasantly described, discuss the social position 
of the women of classical antiquity, the art and poetry, the national 
feasts, the superstitions, amusements, and instruction of the people, in 
an age and in countries remote from, yet powerfully iiilluencing, our 
own. 


BELLES LETTRES. 

A new school is rising. In America we have “ black babble ;” 

in England, “ CockndJ^ chatter.” The Cockney, or, perhaps, as 
he had better be called, the Bohemian Chatterer, unlike other birds, 
sings chiefly in the autumn. Then the publishers’ summer sets in, 
and Paternoster Row resounds with the Chatterer’s cry. 

To drop metaphor, there is just now a schooj. of writers who threaten 


^ ** Calendar of State Papera/’ Foreign Series, of the Reign of Elizabeth, 
1560-1561, preserved in the State Paper Department of Her Majesty's Public 
Record Office. Edited by Joseph Stevenson, M.A., of University College, 
Durham, under the Direction of the Master of the Itolls, and with the sanction of 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Homo Department. London : Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 1865. 

A brief Biographical Dictionary, compiled and arranged by the Rev. Charles 
Hole, B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge.” London and Cambridge : Macmillan 
Co. 1865. 

^ Memorials, Archaeological and Histormal, of Chester, Manchester, S. 
Asaph, and Bangor.” By Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D., of Exeter College, 
Oxford, Precentor and Prebendary of Chichester, &c., dec. Chester: Phillipson 
and Goldes. London : Simpkin and Marshall. 1865. 

^ ” RuUurbilder aus Hellas und Rom.’* Yon Dr. Hermann Goll. In 2 
volumes. Lcipsic : L. Wiedemann. 
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to overthrow everything that is valuable in literature. To political 
econoiriy they entertain a profound aversion, but are learned in the 
statistics of Gremorne. Ip philology, their studies are more devoted to 
modern slang than to ancient Greek. Their satire is Jerrold at second- 
hand ; their descriptions, Dickens at second-hand ; but their ignorance 
their own. They write upon everything ; and the less they know the 
more they write. Like the Polar bear in the Zoological Gardens, they 
are always moving, but never progressing. Of each of them may be 
said — 

IIoXX* ryirifrraro tpya, KaKm S* ^mcrraro irdpra, 

which may be freely translated by “ Jack-of- all- trades, but master of 
none.’* They beat about the bush so long that they entirely forget 
the game they came to find. If they write upon railways, they men- 
tion everybody but the Stephensons ; and, if they visit a cathedral 
city, most scrupulously see everything but the cathedral. Their 
knowledge of botany is confined to the Upas-tree ; their acquirements 
in ornithology to that Irish bird, the phoenix ; and their geology, to 
observations on the London pavement. In fact, the one cry that 
they all raise is — 

“ Possis nihil urbe London 
Visere majus.** 

And yet they show their love of it in the oddest of ways. When Pro- 
pertius used to sing De Urbe, he took a pleasure in pointing out that, 
where the magnilicent streets now ran, formerly lean cattle starved on 
the scanty herbage j and where the proud columns of Jupiter’s temple 
rose, once stood only a bare rock. But when the Cockney writes 
about his Town, he infallibly quotes the New Zealander and broken 
arches, and wails in the midst of ruins and ashes. 

Of tliis school, Mr. Yates is one of the most prominent members. 
His new book^ illustrates what we have said in many points. It is a 
collection of papers contributed to various journals. Amongst the many 
recipes lor procuring a long life given by the older pharmacopoeists, is 
invariably i’ound scrapings of the human skull.” We never really 
knew what they were until we read Mr. Yates’s present volume. But 
our opinion, now that wc do know, is most certainly against their 
power of prolonging life. Mr. Yates’s scrapings are of all sorts and 
kinds, lie writes upon aH subjects. Indeed, his great difficulty 
appears not to be to find a subject, but a title. And generally so much 
thought is expended upon the title, that there is none reserved for the 
article. As with rotten nuts, the whole strength is absorbed in forming 
the shell, so that there is none left for the kernel. Thus “ The Miller^ 
and their Men” is the title for a brutal prize-fight between Heenan 
and Sayers ; whilst “ Innocents’ Day” disguises a flippant account of 
the meeting of the London Charity School children in St. Paul’s. Mr. 
Yates, however, is not quite master of the hideously profane nomen- 
clature which marks his school. Dr. Bussell, whom, by the way, Mr. 


^ ** Tlib Busiiieau of rioasure.’* 13y Ediuuud Yates. London : Chapman and 
Hall. 1805. 
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Yates admires so much (vol. i. p. 164), certainly excels our author, when 
he styles a paper on the Submarine Telegraph by the title of tlrt> most 
pathetic of all David’s psalms, “ De Profundis.” Mr. Yates’s papers 
are written in the fast, comic, slangy style of his school. Put 
their substance, as we have hinted, is thin when compared with 
that of their titles. As, however, opinions upon humour always 
differ, we will quote a few gems. Thus we read : “ The new proprietor 
was a 3"outh of great spirit; no half-measures with him. lie cer- 
tainly did not fear his *fote too much ; nor were his deserts small, 
though in his lamented father’s time, his dinners were said to have been 
restricted” (vol. ii. p. 6). I’o such passages as this, Mr. Yates, for 
the future, had best put a note to say that they are meant for humour, 
so that his readers may know when to laugh. So, again, the following 
is introduced with an immense preliminary flourish : — “ All the world’s 
an omnibus. I am aware that Shakspeare has the same idea with regard 
to a stage ; but stages do not run now, whatever they might in Shaks- 
peare’s time, and, besides, an omnibus gives greater variety” (vol ii, 
p. 123). Now, grinning through a horse-collar, we should say, was 
an intellectual amusement compared to writing such stuff as this. 
Mr. Y’ates’s general attainments are such, too, as belong to his 
school. He thinks it funny to be ignorant. Thus, in the Comic 
Latin Grammar” strain, he writes — “ A deer-forest is so named on the 
celebrated Iuqus a non litcendo principle: it does not contain a single 
tree” (vol. i. p. 187). Now, we have only to say that it is not so 
named. And if Mr. Yates will look, not in Jolinson — whom every 
Cockney writer appears to think is the only person that ever wrote a 
dictionary — but in Wedgwood, he will find that the word has a singular 
Keltic derivation. Again, “ So soon as the name is beard, the welkin 
— (what is the welkin ? You don’t know ; I don’t ; but it’s a capital 
phrase) — the welkin rings with shouts of delight” (vol. i. p. 257). Here 
Mr. Yates actually revelai in his ignorance, as a savage might revel in 
his brutality. He is proud of his ignorance, but ignorant of his pride. 
Now, we do not blame Mr. Y^ates for his ignorance — that is apart of his 
defective education — but for his indecent buffoonery. 'J’acitus, in words 
the irony of which would be lost upon Mr.. Yates and his friends, s])caks 
of “ sancta ignorantia whilst Shakspeare, in words which possibly 
even they may comprehend, calls it “ God’s curse.” “Welkin,” pro- 
babl}’, is one of tlic most instructive words in the whole of our language ; 
and if Mr. Yates will condescend to turn to the first volume of the 
“ Philological Museum,” he will find there an article upon it, written 
by Qne of the ablest of modern scholars, in which its derivation from 
the Old-English wolcen, and its connexion with etXXo), “ volvo,” are 
shown. Natural history has never been a strong point with the modern 
Cockney school. One of its writers lately spoke of catching trout in 
November, and grayling in April. Mr. Yates is about as learned. 
When he does write about natural history, he takes it second-hand, 
and cannot even give himself the pains to quote correctly. Thus 
Tennyson’s well-known line is changed into— 

“ The wanton lapwing gets himself another nest." (vol. i. p. 229.) 
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Now, the lapwing, we must inform Mr. Yates, never does, in the 
common ^ense of the term, make any nest: it simply lays its eggs in 
a hoof-inark, or any depression on the ground. Most certainly it does 
not, as we shall have occasion to show, like the Cockney or Bohemian 
Chatterer, take possession of other birds* nests, and suck other birds’ egg^. 
After all this, nobody will be surprised to hear that Mr. Yates, who is so 
fond of describing society, has a grievance against society. It lies 
heavijy on his soul. He mentions it touchingly in his preface, and 
again harps on it in the body of his work. And what is his grievance ? 
Simply that, according to him, society does not pay proper respect to 
authors. Thus, in his introductory chapter, he writes, Great actors 
and singers are, by a certain portion of society, classed with cooks, 
mountebanks, and horse-jockeys. ‘That man who wrote the book, 
you know,’ is the phrase b^ which Mr. Tennyson or Br. Darwin would 
be designated ” (pp. 1, 2). And again, with a bitterness which can 
hardly be looked upon as impersonal, ho complains that respectable people 
actually have the impudence to “ call actors performers, and ignore 
Tennyson ” (vol. ii. 241). Now all this, as far as authors are con- 
cerned, is just about as true as Mr. Yates’s derivation of “ forest.” 
We will not mention living scholars, who are welcomed and courted 
wherever they go, but bid Mr. Yates read the memoirs of S 3 '^dney 
Smith, and the life and letters of Prescott, for whom, according to the 
forinei-, “ a whole sea of Caspian soup ” was waiting upon his arrival 
ill Knglaiul. ;:As to Mr. Yates’s personal experiences, we know nothing, 
but a man who glories in his ignorance as if it were an accomplish- 
ment, is decidedly not the fittest guest to meet either scholars or 
gentlemen. One word more : we know nothing, as we have said, 
about Mr. Yates, except the ugly story of his gross outrage upon 
Thackeray. It would indeed be a pleasant thought to imagine that 
at a dinner-part}’’ your next neiglibour may be a Cockney author, 
who is taking notes of the length of your nose, or the shape of 
your mouth, which will appear next day in print. That such 
authors are not admitted into society we are scarcely surprised. But 
no sooner have we done with Mr. Yates in one Ibrin, than he 
reappears in another.^ The essayist suddenly changes into the novelist. 
Now we must remind the Cockney school, that “ sa^pe stylum vertas ” 
does not mean, as they always seem to think, ufteii change your style, 
but, what they never do, take some pains with it. If, however, society 
has insulted Mr. Yates, Mr. Yates in his turn has certainly insulted 
society- He presents us with two very ditlerent types of mankind. 
In the lirst place, he paints for us Jew-swindlers and convicts, and, in 
the second, baronets and noblemen. These he stirs about in three 
volumes, and calls the mixture a novel. Now, if we said that we un- 
derstood the lirst group of characters, wo might set up the claim of 
A^lsop, that we were able to understand the language of the beasts. 
With regard to the second, we do not pretend to any special knowledge 
of the ways of baronets and noblemen, and if they are at all like what 
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Mr. Yates represents, we should prefer to remain in our ignorance. To us 
they all seem to think and speak remarkably like billiard-markers and 
second-rate actors. Mr. Yates’s opportunities for studying such society 
have, according to his own account, been principally confined to read- 
ing the reports of the Divorce Coui*t. In them, of course, in the cha- 
racter of a moralist, he loves to study mankind — especially the 
aristocracy (vol. i. 278, 279, 280). Now, though we have not the 
slightest wish to interfere with Mr. Yates’s peculiar studies, we must 
say we think his labours are rather thrown away. He would hardly, 
we should suppose, say that before describing the characteristics of the 
Welsh, it Avould be necessary to study the process of “bundling.” 
If, however, his knowledge of aristocratic society is not very exten- 
sive, he certainly atones for it by a collection of second-hand stories. 
Thus the joke of the parson, who knew when \voodcocks came in b}^’ 
the Lesson of the day, is, to say the least, twenty years old, whilst 
that of the master who observed that he never spoke to grooms except to 
give orders, is equally venerable. It would, perhaps, save authors the 
trouble of copying, if in future they gave orders to the binder to in- 
terleave their works with a few pages of Joe Miller. But not in jokes 
alone does Mr. Yates condescend to copy. All is game that comes 
to his bag. Like Robin Hood in the ballad, 

“He’s a bajj for meal, and a bag for malt, 

A ba^ lor barley and corn, 

A bag for bread, and a bag for beef, 

And a bag for his little liorn.” 

This last he most certainly has, and, if report speaks truly, ho blows 
it regularly every Monday morning. The fldneur has become an 
institution. Like many more, Mr. Yates has become too idle to think 
for himself. Thus we always imagined that the description of a man 
“who never opened his mouth except to fill it” (vol. ii. p. 1) was as 
old, at least, as South’s time. But prose and poetry alike pay toll 
into Mr. Yates’s exchequer. And so Keats’ “ green-robed senators of 
mighty woods ” become, in Mr. Yates’s version, “tall patriarchal trees, 
which stood in unending conclave ” (vol. ii. p. 193). Darwin’s theory 
accounts for most phenomena in nature, except parasites. They still 
defy all explanation. In South America, there is the cuckoo-bee, that 
seizes the cells of the working-bee ; in North America, the cow- bird, 
that lays its eggs in the nests of other birds. But England is richer 
still, for it is blest with both the cuckoo and the Cockney Chatterer. 
A ‘distinction, however, must be made between the two — that 
whilst the cuckoo only lays its eggs in the lark’s nest, the Cocknc}' 
Chatterer takes the lark’s eggs and calls them its own. But as 
the student of the Divorce Court Mr. Yates chiefl}'^ shines. His 
novel, it is but justice to him to say, has the true Divorce Court 
aroma. The usual profligate husband and the usual profligate wife 
form the leading charaeters, whilst the minor are supported by the 
regulation French maid, and a eonviet governess. But the Divorce 
Courts are not enough for Mr. Yates. As he remarks, .though he lias 
studied the Divorce Courts attentively, there is one side of the adul- 
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terer’s character which has never there been presented to the public 
gaze (vol. i. p. 278). Impelled, therefore, by, doubtless, the purest of 
motives, he has drawn from the depths of his inner consciousness an 
entirely original adulterer. We are certainly not going to analyse the 
conduct or motives of any of these people. For those who relish such 
company, we will only say to Mr. Yates, “ JEuffe, piter ; macte virtute 
tud,'' Proceed in your Divorce Court studies. Bees can make 
honey out of any dirt, and sugar may be obtained from dung. It 
is hardly to be supposed that a Divorce Court student will know 
much about nature and natural scenery. Mr. Yates’s views, however, 
are curious. Thus he describes the trees at Knockholt Park as being 
covered “ with a wide-spread mantle of green and russet” (vol.*ii. 
p. 103). Now as trees are commonly green in the spring, and russet 
only in the autumn, the Knockholt trees are decidedly a natural 
curiosity. As to his philosophy, the Divorce Court student is good 
enough to sum it up for our benefit in a few concise words. Thus 
we are told “ JWZ admirari is adopted in due seriousness and solemnity 
by the calm student of life” (vol. i. p. 209). The fact, however, that 
we have not adopted the motto of admiring nothing, may, perhaps, 
account for our obtuseness in not being able to admire any portion of 
]\ir. Yates’s writings. 

Everything that Mr. Meredith writes is sure to be clever. Over- 
cleverness, indeed, is his fault ; and over-cleverness has the same effect 
on a book that over-dressiness has on a human being. In his pre- 
sent noveP this limit is very conspicuous. His heroine, Farmer Wil- 
liam, John, Master Gammon, and the scenes in wliich they are placed 
evidentl}’^ owe their inspiration to a study of George Eliot. And Mr. 
Meredith, throughout the three volumes, is constantly attempting to 
give us those homely descriptions of farm life, those rustic sayings, which 
stamp such an individuality upon all that George Eliot writes. But his 
power is here weak, and his cleverness only makes his weakness more 
apparent. He never reaches George Eliot’s incisiveness; he never 
gains that concentrated force by which in one or two words she reveals 
a character. Thus, he makes his rustics talk about London, but he 
never reaches such a description as we once heard fron^ the lips of a 
Wiltshire shepherd, “ Danged if the streets there been’t fifteen hurdles 
athwert.” He describes horsy rustics, but he never puts such a sen- 
tence into their mouths as we once heard in Yorkshire, that county 
aptum eq^uis, from a horse-dealer on seeing a lion in a show, “ Please, 
sir, has that ’ere lion been clipped p” He is constantly hitting all 
round the nail, but never hits it, or, if he does, hits it on one side. 
George Eliot with one stroke drives home. We feel that what her 
characters say is precisely what they did say, and nothing else, and 
that you can substitute nothing better. This we do not feel with 
Mr. Meredith ; and this is precisely the gulf that yawns between 
genius and mere cleverness. But Mr. Meredith is over-clever. Thus, 
he introduces us to a Hampshire farmer, who fattens sheep upon 
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meibns. When we read this we feel as we do when we read, in the 
Song of Solomon, take us the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the 
vines.’* The facts are probably true in both cases, but they do not 
come under our observation, and therefore do not strike us as natural. 
George Eliot would most probabl}'^ have made her farmer interested in 
a peculiar breed of Hampshire pigs, and so maintained a local colour- 
ing. A writer like Bulwer Lytton, who is essentially a clever man 
without a spai’k of genius, w’ould have inevitably fallen into some mis- 
take similar to Mr. Meredith’s. Mr. Disraeli would doubtless have 
indulged in the mysteries of a “ cross ” between a Soutlidown and a 
Cotswold. We are not for a moment impugning Mr. Meredith’s facts. 
5?be lion, we all know, in Africa, refreshes himself on the water melon, 
and we have no doubt that the “ Cotswold lion,” as a Cotswold ram is 
commonly called in Gloucestershire, would, if he had the opportunity, 
do the same. We are simply pointing out the effects of over-cleverness. 
Mr. Meredith must not be confounded with the writers of the 
Cockney school. He takes pains ; as a rule, too, avoids all slang, and 
has a real love for Nature. Yet every now and then we come upon 
passages, the absurdity of which we know not whether to ascribe to 
carelessness or a mere straining after fine things. Thus, to take only 
a few examples, we read, “ The days at a well-ordered country house, 
where a divining lady rules, speed to the measure of a waltz, in har- 
monious circles, dropping like crystals into the gulf of Time, and 
appearing to write nothing in his book ” (vol. i. p. 27i). Whatever tlic 
philosophers may think. of space, Mr. Meredith is determined that 
time shall not be a mere mental phenomenon. Hero the days first 
waltz, then crystallize themselves, after which we are hardly surprised 
that they can’t write. And then, what is a divining lady ” at a 
country house, a spiritualist, or what ? So, too, Mr. Meredith talks 
of a ‘‘ skiiT||jning cab ” (vol. ii. p. 207). This is one of those things that 
are too good to believe in, or, if they exist, should be kept on purpose 
for the hero or the heroine ; and not, as in this case, for the two 
villains of the story. So, too, he paints for us a lady with “ soft blue 
eyes, out of which a thousand needles flew ” (vol. ii. p. 61). Tliat 
needles hav^ eyes every one knows, but this will be the first time, we sus- 
pect, that anyone will have heard of the converse. Still the book is 
very clever. Its great fault, to our mind, is a want of sincerity, and this 
would vitiate far greater cleverness than even Mr. Meredith possesses. 

Next to George Eliot, though at a very long distance, we are inclined 
to put Mrs. Trartbrd, as we suppose we must call her, for a certain mas- 
culine power. So strongly is this power impressed upon all that she 
writes, that many of her critics, we perceive, speak of her in the mas- 
culine gender. Like George Eliot, too, she understands her art. She 
feels that in novels, as in painting, in the drama, in architecture, there 
must be one central feature, to which all others must be subordinated. 
Ignorant, or else forgetful of this principle, most novelists fritter away 
their strength. The effect is consequently lost. Thus, Ehoda, who 
gpves the title to Mr. Meredith’s novel, is decidedly obscured amongst 
the other personages. Again, with George Eliot, though in a far less 
degree, Mrs. Trafford shares the rare power of humour. But here all 
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resemblance ends. She has none of George Eliot’s wide cultiv^ition, 
breadth of ihoqght, and spiritual and philosophical insight. As far as 
she goes, Mrs. Trafford is excellent. Her new novel, ^ however, hardly 
sustains her reputation. It is decidedly inferior to “ George Geith.” 
There is, though, the same power of fixing the attention, the same 
humour as in the election scene in the first volume, and the same hap- 
piness of expression, as when she says, “ he married a nobody and a 
lioman Catholic ” (vol. i. 25) ; and when she describes the coast of 
Galway, as “a succession of front doors facing America” (vol. i. 66). 
But the book is evidently written in a hurry, and if wo may so speak, 
adulterated with an immense deal of fine writing. 

Jf, however, any contrast was wanted, Captain White® most cer- 
tainly supplies it. The scenes of his stories, like those in “ Maxwell 
Drewitt,” are laid in Ireland. But he has none of Mrs. Trafford’s 
power of description ; his best is not equal to her worst. If he has a 
good joke to tell, he spoils it with verbiage. In short, Captain White 
makes the mistake, which reviewers never forgive — he is dull. And 
the only way in which we can show any. kindness to him is, by saying 
nothing about his book. 

In spite of some extravagances, one of the pleasantest novels of the 
season is “ Half a Million of Money.”® It is full of crisp writing and 
easy dialogue. The writer, as Wordsworth would say, has lived in a 
world of books, and has also made the world her book. The title 
alone ought to render the work popular in a country where the 
eleventh commandment, thou shalt not be poor,” if not always 
obeyed, is always feared. But the book gives far more than the title 
promises. The hero, who has been bred up in the wildest parts of 
Switzerland, inhf?rits four millions, and a wicked cousin. The young 
savage, up to the time of his windfall, docs not know what a Bank of 
England note is. The barbarian is ignorant of I. O. U’s.^Civilizatiou, 
however, acquaints him not only with the latter, but vnth forgeries. 
Good society shows him ingratitude, and other polite vices. The 
work is full of clever incisive sayings, and is marked by an absence 
of all vulgarity, which is quite refreshing in these days of sensa- 
tionalism. The third volume as usual is the weakest. To borrow a 
metaphor from the stable, novels like horses generally give way in 
their hind quarters. We are bored to death with trains, mails, and 
expresses. The cheque-book in the first two volumes is all very well, 
but Bradfthaw soon becomes intolerable. The humour, too, runs 
thinner than it should. Wliy need a lady, who can write such dia- 
logiK^s as we find in the first volume, imitate Mr. Dickens’ later bastard 
wit, and describe a sovereign in such a round-about way, as “ her 
Majesty’s profile in a low relief on a neat pocket medallion” (vol. ii. 
p. 282) ? This is not humour, but the sham sort of wit which Mr. 
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Tatfes and the other followers of Dickens try to pass off for genuine 
coin. Miss Edwards must take care that she does not fall into this 
style. 

Mr. Leighton *s7 theories as to what a novel should be are more valuable 
than his practice. In his former works he has shown some real power 
for story-telling and the development of a plot. Whether his theory 
has taken away his power, we know not ; but certainly a more absurd 
story than “ Shelburn ** would be difficult to find. It deserves not 
criticism, but that pity which is certainly not akin to love. In 
“ Faith Unwin’s Ordeal we have a heroine, who at first promises to 
be a second “ Griselda,” and then a “Lord of Burleigh’s Wife,” but 
eventually turns out neither. Ladies will certainly take an interest in 
the career of an Australian girl, who, as a bride, presides with such 
grace at dinner, and tames an untameable nobleman. For many, the 
stor}" possesses hardly enough movement. But those who like a quiet 
tale, with characters clearly and pleasantly sketched, told in a quiet 
style, will certainly read Miss Craik’s new work with pleasure. 

One of the most remarkable proofs of the nation’s progress may be 
found in the number of recent translations. Peers and commoners, 
statesmen and divines, alike contribute to the common stock. Fifty 
years ago Lord Derby’s translation of the “ Iliad ” would have been 
read only by a few scholars. But now, as Mr. Musgravc, in the 
preface to his translation of the “ Odyssey” remarks, a novus ordo has 
arisen. The retired tradesman, and merchant, and manufacturer, are 
now eager to learn what other men, under different skies, different 
governments, and different religions to their own, have felt and thought. 
Homer just now appears to be the favourite. First comes Mr. Dart’s 
rendering of the “ Iliad ” into hexameters.® Our objection to this 
rendering has been anticipated by Mr. Worsley in his preface — that 
there is redly no such metre as English hexameter. There is, indeed, 
a lumbering kind of verse, which cannot be scanned, but with difficulty 
divided into six irregular feet. Young ladies suppose that this 
measure was invented about ten years ago in America by Longfellow, 
and has been patented in England by the Rev. Charles Kingsley. In 
America its rhythm has been described as somewhat similar to the 
noise of pumpkins rolling over a barn floor. In England, however, it 
has found at least two staunch advocates in Oliver Goldsmith and 
the Times, The former thinks that the difficulties of the metre may 
“ be surmounted by an effort of attention and a little practice ; and in 
that case we should be as well pleased with English as with Latin 
hexameters.” Now, as all scholars would think that our standard 
should be the Homeric and not the Virgilian metre, Oliver Gold- 
smith’s reasoning falls to the ground. The Times, however, is more 
precise. In one of those krticles which have lately been both the 
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amazement and the amusement of the world, it is good enough to 
instruct us that Mr. Dart at times harmonizes his rugged Northern 
consonants with a grace and ease not unworthy of the Homeric 
muse.” Now, this is precisely what neither Mr. Dart nor anybody 
else can do. And the Times might just as well have said that Mr. 
Dart at times, notwithstanding our London fogs and east winds, 
grows mangoes in the Temple Gardens with a flavour not unworthy 
of the fruit of the West Indies.” It is but justice to Mr. Dart to add 
that in his preface he makes no such pretensions, and, further, that his 
version is scholarlike and faithful. But he is fighting against 
Minerva and the English language. We do not call it a failure when 
a man attempts to fly without wings. The metre, in our opinion, 
which is most suited for giving both the power and delicacy of 
Homer, is blank verse; and when opponents to it quote Johnson’s 
saying, that it is a metre in which a man may hope to astonish but 
not to please,” they are only exposing their ignorance. No metre 
requires so delicate and so cultivated an ear ; no metre possesses such 
breadth and variety. Each poet makes his own, and each generation 
its own. The Elizabethan blank verse is as different from the 
Victorian as the architecture of the two periods; and the blank 
verse of Shakspeare, Jonson, and Marlowe are as different as the 
blank verse of Shelley, Wordsworth, and Tennyson. It is this metre 
that Mr. Musgrave has rightly, in our opinion, chosen for his trans- 
lation of the “ Odyssey and though we do not think that he is 
at all a master of its intricacies and delicacies, yet we are by no means 
insensible to the many beauties of his version. Like Ulysses, Mr. 
Musgrave 

lIoXXuv dpBp^oiv Ihev wma Kal puov 

and possesses varied accomplishments, all of which shine to great ad- 
vantage in his translation. He sees the picturesque %ide, and often 
most happily hits off the preraphaelitism of the poet, as in the con- 
clusion of the Fifth Book. His great fault, however, is his extreme 
diffuseness. 

That Mr. Worsley, after the great success of his “ Odyssey,” should 
have chosen the Spenserian stanza for the “ Iliad,” is only natural. 
No one can deny the melody of his versification, and the richness 
of his colouring. But the “ Iliad,” from the nature of the poem, is less 
susceptible of such treatment than the Odyssey.” In this case, 
what we hold to be the essential weakness of the Spenserian stanza 
for purposes of translation — the frequent use of the auxiliary verb, 
and the introduction of epithets and expletives to suit the exigen- 
cies of the rhyme — is more conspicuous. Besides, we can now 
measure Mr. Worsley by some test. We have not space here to 
compare his version with that of Lord Derby, and it would be most 
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unfair to give our bare opinion of the merits of the two without quot-* 
ing them side by side. There is, however, something more important 
tl]^ literature, — our views upon life ; and it has been with pain thab 
we have read Mr. Worsloy's dedication. If ever a man fought, not 
for, but again.st, the best interests of his country, it was General 
Lee. In upholding slavery, he waged war, in fact, not against the 
North, but against humanity. The name of Hector is, by some strange 
perversion of language, used as a term for a bully, but never has tlmt 
great name been so abused as when Mr. Worsley compares the Southern 
General to the hero of the ‘‘Iliad.” This much, at least, Mr. 
Worsley might have learnt from his favourite “ Odyssey — 

*H/ii(ru ydo r* dper^s dvoaivurai €vpwnra Zevs 
*Apepos, fir du piv Kara tovKiov ^pap iXrja-iv. 

And it was to bereave the slave of liis - manhood, and to give un- 
bridled licence to the passions of the slave-owner that Lee fought. 

But not only Homer but the Greek dramatists are being rendered ac- 
cessible to the public. In our last number Miss Swan wick’s “ ACschylus” 
was noticed, and now we have Professor Plumptre’s “ Sophocles.”*- It is 
even more suitable to the English reader than the former. Prefixed 
to it is one of the best lives of the poet we have over read, showing 
him as the student of life and of books, and bringing out those traits 
of moral feeling which arc so stamped upon his higher characters. 
We are sorry,* however, that Professor Plumptre, in order to white- 
wash Sophocles, should think it necessary to blacken Goethe. 
Toung Germans fresh from Novalis arc, we know, just now in the 
habit of so doing; but wc should have thought that Professor 
Plumptre, with his wide knowledge of men and manners, might have 
refrained from the cheap sneer of calling the greatest modern thinker 
an Epicurean. To scholarship and general accuracy. Professor Plumptre 
adds a cultivated ear, and an unusually poetic diction, so that his ver- 
sion will be equally acceptable on the one hand to scholars, and on the 
other to mere English readers. The octave that Sophocles stretches is 
very wide. The famous chorus in the “ GJdipus at Colonnus,” with 
its §eak\iPoTpvs vdpKurtros and the xpvcravy^r KpoKos, j)0ssesses all the 
colouring and richness of Tennyson, whilst the other equally famous 
chorus in the “ Antigone ” commencing ttoXXo rd Bfivd is pitched in the 
same key as Wordsworth’s most spu'itual odes. Professor Plumptre 
would have done both choruses equal justice had ifcnot been for his 
unaccountable blunder in misunderstaiimng Beivu and dcivorepov in the 
latter. 

Turning to modem days, Mr. Martin gives us “ Eaust.” He is 
already well known as a translator of Horace and Catullus ; and 
they certainly suit bis powers far better than Goethe. Mr. Martin 
succeeds well enough in all the lighter portions ; but in attempt- 
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itig; to be impressive, he often only becomes heavy. Besides, he is far 
from accurate. Thus, at page 76, ** pnichtiger ” is translate as if it 
were air adjective in apposition with “ machtiger,” whereas it is an 
adverb qualifying the following verb, bauen, and the passage should be 
translated by ‘‘ more beautifully build it again.*’ So, too, at page 142, 
there* is a perfect mass of mistakes. Thus an den ” is translated 
“ them,” in spite of the singular relative “ der ” which follows, and this 
because the aocusative singular is spelt like the dative plural, in spite, 
too, of the preposition calling for the accusative. 

M. Chatrian’s “ Waterloo,” too, has found a translator. Like 
“ Tlic Conscript,” to which it is a sequel, it possesses the same graphic 
realistic power, the same dry humour, and pathos. If the Society of 
Friends and the Peace Society are really in earnest in their endeavoilrs 
to show the miseries and horrors of war, they should do all in their 
power to aid its circulation. The translation is very faithful, in fact, 
too faithful, and reads now and then like those interlinear versions of 
the classics, which are known to schoolboys as “ cribs.” 

The science of language is every day receiving fresh . attention. 
Archdeacon Smith’s little work,*^ however, is, we must suppose, a bur- 
lesque upon etymology. ^‘Calamity,” he derives, without a word of 
caution, from calamus.” In some etymological works he will find 
hurricane ” given as a confirmation of tliis. Now and then he is 
sometimes right, but apparently by accident. Whatever Jamaica may 
be, its late Archdeacon is in a state of revolt against common-sense. 

Mr. Farrar’s new work is of a very different order. We are op- 
posed to him in many points, but we could not possibly do justice 
either to his or our own arguments in the brief space at our command. 
We are, however, surprised to see him quoting Mr. D’Orsey, who is 
not of any value at all as an authority. Max Miiller, we know, also 
quotes him ; but, if we rightly remember, there is a great vagueness 
even about Mr. D’Orsey’s statement. Again, the test that Mr. 
Farrar applies to the vocabulary of the apple-gatherers is most un- 
fair. Were he to apply it in the same way to that of hunting-men, 
turfites, and clubmen, he would find them all talking in the same 
vicious circle of a given number of words. Doubtless, “ fettle ” in 
Yorkshire, like “fix” in America, and “allow” in Hampshire, like 
“ guess” in the States, arc used in a variety of meanings, which at 
first seems to imply a great poverty of speech. The richness, however, 
of our provincial fleets has never yet been truly shown. Our belief 
is that our best ^ossaries give only about one half, many only a 
fourth, and some not a tenth of the provincialisms, which they are 
intended to illustrate. In Mr. Farrar, Wedgwood will find a valuable 
ally. The weakness of Max Muller was seen the moment that, instead 
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of facts, he gave epigrams. For some time past, to take a liberty 
with Horace, he has been repaying good gold with bitter lupins. The 
nicknames, however, which he thought it decent to shower on his 
opponent’s theory, only showed the weak points in his own armour. 
And these weak points Mr. Farrar has pierced through and through. 

From all men pi*eserve us from ignorant Scotchmen. Nausicaa, in 
the “ Odyssey,” thinks there are no people like the Phaacians, and a 
Greenlander compliments a stranger by saying “he as almost an 
Innuit.” But an ignorant Scotchman thinks that he is the model of 
creation. A good instance of this may be seen in “ Lights in Art.” ^7 
The man writes upon art with the soul of a picture-dealer. His mind 
is oppressed with catalogues and varnish. He goes into the ecstasies of 
italics because a picture is signed by the master’s own hand. With 
an air of learning he quotes “Adam’s Boman History,” and the 
“ Family Treasury finally, he concludes his criticism on Turner by 
“a more steady and refreshing genius appeared in John Wilson, a 
Scotchman, bom in 1774.” North of the Tweed, the last five v/ords 
will certainly carry conviction of the truth of the first part of the 
sentence in the minds of all other ignorant Scotchmen. 

Mr. Alexander Smith^^ makes a false step when he commences his 
travels by “ summer has leaped suddenly on Edinburgh like a tiger.” 
This is just one of those fiashy similes which Mr. Smith’s admirers 
imagine are a sign of genius. Summer has been compared to a great 
number of persons and things, but the more we think about the 
matter the less can we see any resemblance between summer and a 
striped carnivorous animal, with fifteen black rings on its tail. But 
Mr. Smith is guilty of a far worse fault than this when he thus 
writes about the Wallace Tower — “ It is maintained by charitable 
contributions, like a lying-in hospital. It is a big beggarman, 
like O’Connell. It is tormented by an eternal lack of pence, 
like Mr. I)ick Swiveller. It sends round the hat as frequently 
as ever did Mr. Leigh Hunt” (pp. 51,52). Now, all this may, 
for anything we know, be meant for “ wut,” which, as Sydney 
Smith says, “is so infinitely distressing to all persons of good 
taste ;” or it may be the new Scotch method of praising their own by 
depreciating English poets. Now, if Mr. Smith had been writing 
Leigh Hunt’s life, it would have been only right and just to have com- 
mented on an undoubted failing in the poet’s c^ractcr. But here 
Mr. Smith is sneering simply for sneering’s sake, ^j^eigh Hunt most 
certainly, whatever his faults may have been, does not deserve to be 
coupled with one of Dickens’s low comic characters. It would be 
well for Mr. Smith to remember that Leigh Hunt was a Liberal 
when a Liberal meant something very different to what it now means, 
and that, as editor of the Examiner^ he fought and suffered for a cause 
by which we are all gainers. But, of all men, what right has Mr. 


** Lights in Art.’* A Review of Ancient and Modern Pictures. By an Artist. 
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Alexander Smith to sneer at Leigh Hunt for sending his hat round P 
Has not Mr. Smith sent his hat round, and pretty often too — not, 
indeed, for money, but for what money cannot buy ? Has he not 
borrowed — or, rather, stolen — thoughts and similes from every poet, 
dead and living P When poor Hunt borrowed money to keep body 
and soul together, it was with the hope, at least, of ultimate repay- 
ment ; but what thoughts of repayment ever entered Mr. Alexander 
Smith’s head when he borrowed nearly whole lines &om Keats, whom 
Hunt befriended? We are sorry to be obliged to remind Mr. Smith 
of these things ; but he has forced the task upon us by gratuitously 
insulting the memory of one, who, whatever were his failings, was of a 
most pure and unselfish nature. With regard to the rest of Mr. 
Smith’s travels, he possesses no special attainments in botany, geology, 
or philology, to give them any high value. He is at times picturesque, 
and deals largely in word-painting, which it is just now the fashion to 
admire, and which certainly shows that he possesses the power of 
aecreting adjectives. 

The publisher has done all that it is possible to render a most 
popular book still more popular by an attractive binding, clear print, 
good paper, and marvellous cheapness.^® We wish we could give 
similar praise to the editor. He has, however, contrived to emasculate 
Eurton. He has added where he should have omitted, and omitted 
where he should have added. If the publisher would only find a 
suitable editor, and give us “ Zimmerman upon Solitude,” or “ Sir 
Thomas Browne on Urn Burial,” in the same form as he has Burton, 
the public will be his debtor. 

^From the Saturday Eeview several volumes of essays have already 
been reprinted. The present is by no means the least interesting.®® The 
author unites good common sense with a union of scholarship and polish 
of style which is rarely met amongst journalists. The essays may show 
at times a little hardness, but they are admirably suited to temper the 
extravagsmeies of Buskin, and repress the frothy rhetoric of the two 
Kingsleys, and all those emotional beings who appear to think with a 
ploughboy we once heard, that as one times nought is nought, and 
Wice nought is nought, then three times nought must be summat.” 

In humour, we have this quarter no less than two reprints and a 
new work from America.®^ From Arbuthnot downwards, aU humourists 
and satirists have shown a tendency to^be of the shop, shoppy. Artemus 
Ward was, we believe, originally a printer, and man^ of his jokes 
smack of the “ His spelling is a printer’s devil’s joke, and shows 

how artificial miRn of his fun is. It will not bear translating — ^the 
true test of all humour. He, however, always strikes good-humouredly, 
and wo regret that we have not room for his picture of the Britisher, 
who, because he is bitten by a rat in New Granada, has no faith what- 


19 ** Melancholv Anatomised.” Principally founded on the larger work entitled 
Barton's ** Anatomy of Melancholy.*’ London : William Tegg. 1865. 

>0 ** Modem Characteristics.” A Series of Short Essays. From the Saturday 
Bevitw, London: Tinsley Brothers. 1865. 

Artemus Ward” (His Travels). Edited by E. P. Hing6ton. London: 
John Camden Hotteo. 1865. 
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ever in the success of a republican form of government. The cloth 
shoves itself in Sydney Sniith.*^ The reprint, however, before us, con- 
trasts favourably with the “ Caudle Lectures^-^ Sydney Smith was 
essentially a broad-minded man. And his breadth of view sprang 
from cultivation, and intercourse with the most cultivated minds 
of his day. Douglas Jerrold was essentially a narrow-minded 
man, with a most limited view. He may probably have most sin- 
cerely hated vice, but he never gives ns the idea of loving virtue. 
Had he been a judge, we feel that he would have sentenced a culprit 
to death with “ and may the Lord have no mercy on your soul !” 
His friends, of course, say^this is a wrong estimate of his character. 
It is therefore all the more to be regretted that he has done himself 
so much injustice in his writings. The “ Caudle Lectures ” are, with 
the exception of his plays, likely to be the most popular of all his 
works with posterity. The publishers have therefore shown good 
sense in sending them forth in so handsome a form ; but why they 
should be printed on green paper is a mystery. Green, says Shaks- 
peare, is the colour of lovers ; but the Caudles can hardly be regarded 
in this light. To the edition of Sydney Smith we have nothing but 
praise to accord. Every one should possess it who wishes to enjoy 
the playfulness of true humour, and to see how great an ally it is to 
common sense and common justice. 

Christmas used to be the time devoted by our forefathers to eating 
and drinking, but now it appears to be set apart for writing and 
reading. Of Wordsworth it was said that you never could discover 
from him that men had stomachs ; and from the advertisements of the 
present day one would think that men were all heads and brains tit 
Christmas. There is a Christmas number of everything — of “ Once a 
Week ** and “ All the Year Round.” Publishers, too, give us what 
they are pleased to call Christmas books, which generally mean books 
very fine outside and very poor inside. They are the kind without 
which no lady’s drawing-room is complete. They are supposed to 
give an intellectual flavour to the knick-knacks on the tables, and are 
to be bought by the square foot. This year they are unusually poor. 
Many are mere reprints. Thus Pictures of Society ” is a mere 
colle^ion of tales and sketches from ** London Society,” a &w good, 
many indifferent, and more absolutely bad. It is difficult to conceive 
what merit Hr. Crane’s Going to the Derby ” possesses that it is 
thought worth while to recall its memory. The ^jwing is careless, 
and there is an absolute blunder in placing the^lver on the. near 
side. Besides, Mr. Crane’s genius does not lie in this direction, and 
we trust we shall not again see him illustrating fast Cockney life and 
slow “ Cookney chatter.’’ 

More original is “ The Life of Man Symbolised by the Months of 

” “The Wit sad Wisdom of the Hev. Sydney Smith.” A New Edition. 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co. 1865. 

^ “ The Ca^e Lacturea.” London : Bradbu^, Ewuai^ and Co. 1865. 

** “ Picturea ef Society— Grave and Gay.” London : Sampson JLow and Co. 
1865. 
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the Year.”"® The idea is good, and we wish we could say the same of 
the execution. But Mr. Leighton is essentially a geometrical designer, 
not an artist. He stands in relation to true art much as Longfellow 
does to true poetry. He is pretty, but this is the worst compliment 
that can be paid to an artist. Nor can we say much for the literary 
portion. There is a grave error in taste in taking the boastful quotation 
from Caxton as a motto. “Clerkys and very gentylmen*’ do not care 
for Tuppcrisms from Sir Bulwer Lytton, Hannah More, Mr. Bellew, 
and others, which are so freely scattered throughout the work. The 
binding, however, is perfect. This is always Mr. Leighton's strong 
point. This year he has excelled himself both in tastcfulness of 
design and harmony of colour. 

If any foil were wanting, it might be found in Mr. Bennett’s edi- 
tion of “ Marmion.”"® Here the design on the cover is rich without 
toeing effective, and showy without being attractive. The inside, 
however, is far better. The photographs ai’e, in general, good, and 
excellently illustrate the text. Justice is hardly done to Bamborough 
Castle, and a better view might have been given of Durham Cathedral, 
by going a little further down the bank, and thus more clearly bring- 
ing out the Galilee and the West Frpnt. 

The best photographs, however, that we have ever seen, are to be 
found ill Mr. Stephens’s new work."7 They have a softness and deli- 
cacy peculiarly their own, which docs much to reconcile us to that 
art which has been defined as “justice without mercy.” Mr. 
Stephens, too, is always worth reading. His book is the best com- 
panion a traveller coidd possibly take to Belgium. His descriptions 
are good, and his criticism sound. 

From abroad we have several noticeable books. Dr. Koffka’s 
history of the theatre at Manheim, while under the direction of 
Dalborg and Iffland,-^ gives a very curious and interesting picture of 
the organization and discipline of a company of* players at a German 
Court under the old regime. Another point of view from which the 
perusal of this volume derives considerable interest, will be found in 
the comparison of the fwupe in Wilhelm Meister with the celebrated 
one here described, and which undoubtedly was greatly in Goethe’s mind 
when he drew this picture. The publication of these theatrical recfirds 
shows how closely he studied from the life, and will give, if possible, a 
greater reality to those celebrated characters which enliven the pages of 
his most importantjomance. It is very difficult to revive the evanescent 
fame of popular tJmrs, however great their abilities. Th^ leave at 
best but the shade of a name behind them. These difficulties, in 

^ The Life of Man Symbolised by the Months of the Year : In a Series of. 
lUustrations.’* By John Leighton, F.S.A. With Pasikra Selected from Ancient 
and Modern Authors. By Kichaid Pigot. London : Longmans, Green, and 
Vo. 1866. 

38 Marmion : A Tale of Flodden Field.” By Sir Walter Scott, Bart Loudon : 
A. W. Bennett 1866. 

“Flemish Relics, Architectural, Legendary, and Pictorial.'* By Frederick 
G. Stephens. London : A. W. Bennett. 1866. 

* “ Iffland und Dalberg.” Von Dr. Wilhelm Koffka. Leiptig : J. J. Weber. 
London : D. Nutt 1865. 
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themselves insurmountable, are faced by Dr. Koffka with great courage, 
and overcome with as large an amount of success as is compatible 
with his subject-matter. The period of course embraces the appear- 
ance of Schiller’s “ Robbers,” and Dr. Koffka throws considerable light 
u^n the poet’s relations with Dalberg and the Manheim Theatre, 
which, without disparaging him, completely removes all ground for many 
unjust criticisms on Dalberg which are to be found in some of Schiller’s 
Biographies. 

The difference between Auerbach’s earlier and later tales resembles in 
many points that which ^stinguishes the works of Dickens. The great 
popularity of their earlier sketches seem rather to have incited both to 
the task of undertaking the moral improvement of their contemporaries 
than to have satisfied either with their success in amusing them. 
The qualities which gave the Dorf Geschichten their reputation are, it 
is true, still to be found in the later works of Auerbach. They are, 
however, no longer cultivated on their own account, but merely to 
supply the place of garnish to the treatment of the largest questions 
of social life. In his last novel, 2 ® the questions treated of are large 
enough to satisfy anyone, and amount to an ethical discourse on the 
whole duty of man ; whether the solutions will be equally satisfactory 
is quite another thing. It may be even said with considerable justice, 
that they are not even clear, and that for practical purposes the doctrine 
is in the highest degree vague. Self-development and renunciation 
are words that have played a great part in such disquisitions in 
Germany, since critics have tormented themselves to give a unity to 
the teaching of Wilhelm Meister. But neither Auerbach in the 
present case, nor anyone else that we are aware of, has laid down clear 
and sufficient rules by which self-development shall be in every case 
distinguished from self-indulgence. And renunciation, even in the 
highest instance of it displayed in the present novel, is not much 
better than the self-denial practised by Reynard on a well-known occa- 
sion. The stoiy revolves round a royal intrigue, the progress of which 
is developed with a minuteness of analysis that would be the admira- 
tion of a Parisian novelist, if its method were not the antipodes of that 
to which such writers exclusively resort in such cases. There is not a 
woid of prurient description to be found. The fact is assumed, not 
described, and the author’s only interest is with the effects which are 
produced by the transgression on the minds of those who have yielded 
to its sedo^ions. 

An interesting volume of Essays on ShakespeiraMs been published 
by Professor Hebler, of Berne.®® He relinquishes that symbolical 
method of treatment which has been so popular in Germany ever 
since Borne scourged the failings of his countiymen through those of 
Hamlet. This methoa has been carried to such an excess that it has 
become quite impossible to say what could not be extracted from any 


* “ Auf die Hoche" Von B. Auerbach. Stuttgart : Cotta. London : D. Nutt, 
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of Shakespeare’s plays by German exegesis. Herr Hebler’s book may 
be looked upon as in some sort a reaction against these excesses. He 
keeps fast to an historical investigation of the sources, and to a 
psychological analysis of the given results as they display themselves 
in the plays. The essay on Hamlet, which occupies at least a third 
of this little volume, takes up a new point of view in the summary of 
his character. Instead of accepting him as the embodiment of the 
conflict between the will and intellect, he founds with considerable 
ingenuity a theory on many of the chief passages to the effect that 
Shakespear intended to display the self-frustration of overwrought 
passion, and that Hamlet’s want of action ari|ps rather from the 
intensity of his feelings than from any intellectual defect. There is 
considerable novelty in this view, though it presents difficulties which 
we^Miink are not in every case overcome by the intelligent critic. 
Besides this, there is much also that will reward the reader in these 
essays, and the resumption of a more natural tone of criticism in 
Germany, of which they may be taken as a sign, is a change, without 
doubt, for the better. 

M. Taine’s lectures constitute an epoch in art-criticism. With the 
single exception of Mr. Palgrave, we have not an art-critic in England. 
Mr. Buskin is not so much behind the age as violently opposed to all 
its best movements. He shrieks like an angr/ woman at the name of 
science. Mr. Hamerton has written too little, and Mr. Tom Taylor 
too much. The former may, if he can but emancipate himself from 
Buskiuism, do real service. Of the latter, however, it is not too much 
to say that, had he never written a word, English art would have 
gained something. In these lectures M. Taine has applied positive 
science to art, lias shown ho>v it is subject to natural laws, and ho\^ the 
artist is the product of the age in which he lives. We need give no 
summary of his arguments and illustrations, for every on^ will, we 
trust, study the lectures themselves. One word only — we think that 
M. Taine somewhat exaggerates the melancholy of the representa- 
tive man of the pi’csent. Wert her and Manfred will not last forever. 
Calmness of intellect, a wise forbearance, and the tempered enjoyment 
of life, will, we think, rather be his characteristics. 

About’s new novel is a continuation of Le Mari Imprevu. Those 
who admire the earlier work will not be disappointed with the present. 
The author of Madelon knows better than we do what suits French 
tastes. In EnglaJS he will hardly be appreciated. We do not, how- 
ever, forget that we have a somewhat similar school of our own. 

As usual, we have to "acknowledge several volumes of the Early 
English Text Society,^ and from Smith, Elder and Co. five reprints of 

**Phi]osopliie de TArt" Par H. Taine. Paris: Baillitre. 1865. 

s* Lea Vacances de la Comtesse.” Par Edmond About. Paris : Haohette. 
186 ^' 

» (I.) The Story of Genesis and Exodus.” An early English Song, about 
a.d. 1250. Now first edited by ]ffichard Moms. (II.) Chaucer, Animadver- 
sions upon, sett downe by Fraucis Thynne.” Now newly ediM by G. fi. 
Kingsley, M.D. (111.) *'Morte Arthure.” Edited, from Robert Thornton's MS. 
(A.Bri440 , a.d.) in the Library of Lincoln Cathedral, by George G. Perry, M.A. 
London : Triibner and Co. 1865. 
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novels in their excellent Illustrated Series/^^ Mr. Du Maurier and 
Mr. Crane here shine as artists. The female faces of the latter are 
always good, and his skies and scenery full of poetry. 

^ (1.) '' Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales.’’ By Mrs. Gaskell. (II.) The Grey 
Woman, and other T^es.” By Mrs. Gaskell. (III.) Cousin Phyllis, and other 
Tales.” By Mrs. Gaskell. (IV.) Transformation, or the Bomance of Monte 
Beni.” By Nathaniel Hawthorne. (V.) Romantic Tales.*/ By the Author of 
” John Halifax, Gentleman.*' London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 1865. 
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Art. I. — Railway Reform. 

1. Railway Reform : its Importance and Practicability con^ 

sidered as aj^ecting the Nation^ the Shareholders^ and the 
Oovemment By William Galt. London : Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1865. 

Hgt 

2. Railways : hi a Letter to the Right Honourable the Presi- 

dent of the Board of Trade. A Plan for the Systematic 
Reform ojydie RaU/ways of the UrSttcd Kingdom by Legis- 
lative enactment. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1865 

I F the fanciful supposition be for a moment indulged, that there 
should alight upon our island an intelligent stranger, hitherto 
-wholly unversed in the modes and instruments of European life, 
it would not be without interest, and possibly not without in- 
struction, to conjecture the probable course of his observations and 
conclusions. He would doubtless first be impressed by the 
glaring opposition and contrast presented by the extreme grades 
of societjr, lying, as they do, side by side, and inextricably in- 
volved with each other — ^the few rich, the many poor — ^the few 
wise, the many foolish. By prolonging his observations, he would 
notice the atoms that go to make up the whole frameworli of 
society ever in restless commotion, and rapidly interchanging 
with each other as their relative places become from time to 
time assigned by the presiding influences of education and 
wealth. These twin potentates he would watch ever gaining 
a more and more conspicuous ascendancy throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, their mark impressed on the aspirations 
[Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXVIIL]-New Semes, Vol. XXIX. No. II. X 
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of youth and on the labours of mature age \ at their sole behest 
the boldest innovations less and less falteringly welcomed, and 
antiquated^ fallacies more and more unceremoniously exploded. 
And, in intimate connexion with this advancing empire of edu- 
cation and wealth, symbolizing, too, the resistless mobility of 
that empire, and more than all else effectually co-operating with 
it — the physical restlessness of our nation would not be the latest 
feature to attract our traveller’s regard. In our daily, hourly 
passage from place to place, in the incessant communication 
maintained through every part] of our land, in our instinctive 
abhorrence of even temporary insulation, our social, commercial, 
political, and scientific intercourse knowing no break, our im- 
patience of delay or rest in work, our spasmodic activity, even when 
most in search of refreshment and repose ; in all such symptoms 
he might complacently and justly believe he had found dis- 
closed the truest exhibition of the temper of the age and coun- 
try. Nor would it be an irrational conclusion if he went on to 
argue that, if it be true that all this unresting circulation and 
uninterrupted communion are indeed determining from moment 
to moment the very life of the nation, and, more than all else, nou- 
rishing the two feeders of that life — intellectual and material im- 
provement — then, surely, must the organization of the art of 
carriage needs be the loftiest specimen of apt political contri- 
vance, and be treated on all hands as not the least solemn concern 
with which the nation has to deal. 

It demands, indeed, n^ eccentric sanguineness of disposition to 
form such expectations as these. It is all th#roore bitterly 
humiliating to reflect how wofully they contrast with the actual 
picture which a nearer view of the management of the country’s 
trafflc would reveal to the stranger’s gaze. Imagine his confused 
ftirprise on ascertaining indubitably, after a pertinacious show of 
courteous reluctance, that, in a country boasting itself to be self- 
governed, in compliance with enlightened economical rules, the 
principles assumed to be applicable to traffic are not unfairly 
described as being of the following description : — 

(1) That to as few people as possible, and not as many, be con- 
ceded the privilege of passing from place to place ; (2) that from all 
invested with this exceptional privilege, an arbitrary impost called 
profit,” and amounting to somewhere about twenty times the 
actual or necessary cost of conveyance, be levied in favour of a select 
portion of the community, who, at some former period, under the 
cover of legal forms, usurped a position as detrimental to the 
whole countiy as it is likely to be suicidal to themselves, and 
which they now call an inalienable right (3) that such an ex- 
travagant charge be laid upon the conveyance of the very neces- 
saries, let alone the conveniences, of life, as to enhance exorbitantly 
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their selling price, and put some of the most essential of them per- 
manently out of the reach of the bulk of the population ; (4) that 
the conveyance of the materials of manufacture be rendered so pre- 
posterously expensive as to discourage and limit such conveyance to 
a degree most depressive and paralysing to the development of 
the national resources ; (5) that the safety and convenience of 
travellers, especially those of the poorer *sort> and also the most 
numerous, be recklessly sacrificed, so often as the price of ensuring 
such safety and convenience threatens even momentary competi- 
tion with the enormous tprofits of that selectT and favoured l^dy 
before alluded to ; (6) that the traffic of the country be regulated 
by seventy or eighty distinct corporations without any show of 
concord among themselves, and generally with a very distinct 
show of mutual rivalry and antipathy, exhibiting a perplexing 
variety of fares, charges, bye-laws, and modes of action, occupied 
ceaselessly in hindering each other — ^now forming temporary 
alliances, to the prejudice of all men but themselves, now buying 
up smaller lines or guaranteeing to them dividends in order to 
keep up prices, and evermore presenting all the opposite evils of 
the closest monopoly, and the most rampant system of unre- 
stricted competition ; (7) that the soil of the country, its single 
priceless possession, viduable beyond all estimate and properly 
saleable at none, be recklessly alienated in perpetuity, in 
tracts of hundreds of miles’ len^h, to any body of speculatoi]^ 
who choose to come and ask for it, and can make a'fair show of 
fight with as many other bodies of competing speculators as, 
solely in defeAce of their own puny interest think it worth 
while to dispute the claims ; (8) that it is well to encourage the 
procreation and fostering of a swarm of penniless stock-jobbing 
impostors, who shall devote their time and special faculties to 
the imaginary delineation of new railways in every conceivaUfe 
direction, no matter how needless, how extravagant, how noxious 
to the surface of the national territory, how ruinous to the 
legitimate interests of existing companies ^ and who, after 
encumbering the soil, and lavishing the capital of the nation in 
unproductive expenditure (even if the scheme be not abandoned 
at an earlier stage), craftily choose their time to shirk out the 
undertaking, having first succeeded in passing on their liabilitieB 
to purchasers less Imowing, but more guileless, than themselves; 
lastly, (9) that the sole test to be applied in evexy new raiiww 
adventure is, not the happiness, the improvement^ or the w^th 
of the whole community, not the prospective results in a few 
years hence, stUl less in the next generatmn, not the local circum- 
stances of any large area of the country, bul^ exdusivelv of ^very 
other consideration, the immediate returns to the diardudders in 
the way of profitable remuneration. 
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Such is a general picture, glooin 3 r it may be, though of ghastly 
veracity none will deny, of the English railway system in the pre- 
sent day; If there be any Avho think lightly of such corrupt prin- 
ciples df' administering so vital a concern as the traffic of a wealthy 
and energetic nation like ours, or affect but dimly to comprehend 
the viciousness of these principles, it is only another instance of the 
general difficulty in the way of reforming any great andwide-spread-n 
ing abuse that always appears to be in some way commensurate 
with its veiy extent and magnitude. The well-known and the 
habitual never fail to generate an indolent familiarity and an . 
unhealthy and uncriticsd acquiescence. To the slaveholders of 
the Southern States of America, no doctrine seems so monstrous . 
and destitute of the barest plausibility as the human claims of 
the coloured man. To all Englishmen, not so long ago, there 
seemed to be an inseparable union, in the nature of things, between 
petty larceny and the drop at Tyburn, between a representative 
^stem and nomination boroughs. In the present-day it is, 
similarly, just the largest question and the most widely prevalent 
pest that most signally fails to fix the attention and to invite 
systematic reform. So it is with e<iucation, so with the far-reaching 
problem of pauperism, with the municipal government of the 
metropolis, and with the wrongs or rights of Ireland. 

It is the object of the present article to remove the question 
of railways out of this r^on of ignorant and patient endurance, 
and, by carefully investigating the actual facts and statistics at 
^and, endeavour to substantiate step by step the several counts 
of the indictment we have, in broad terms, above laid against 
the existing mode of administration. Side by side with the 
abuses complained of, we shall point out the enormous advantage 
that would flow to the public, and the results for good or evil 
likely to be occasioned to the shareholders, by a complete' and 
system'atic change of qrstem. The abstract value of such a 
change being thus ascertained, we shall then discuss the special 
mode of reconstruction advocated by Mr. Galt and provided for 
by the Act of 1844. 

The first part of the subject, that i^ the necessity, and abstract 
desirability, considered without reference to any special mode of 
practically carrying it out, of an entire change of ^stem, we 
shall dispose of under two heads, which between them will 
enclose all the most crying abuses of which qomplaint is made. 
These heads will be, first, the fact of the extravagan fares and 
charges now imposed for the carriage of passengers and goods, 
togeUier with the po^ective results likely to follow from very 
considerable reduction in those fares and charges ; and secondly, 
the pemidous consequences due to such a multiplicity of adminis- 
trative bodies, such as they are, contrasted with those likely to 
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flow from the institution of one undivided system of administra* 
tion throughout the whole land. ^ -V 

I. In order to open the way to the consideration of "the. first 
head of inquiry announced above, it will be well to search fcSr ^ 
precise estimate of the actual cost to a railway company of carry- 
ing (1) a single passenger, and (2) a ton of go^s. Now there is 
•enclosed a certain ambiguity in the very form in which the 
question is propounded. The expense of carrying a single pas- 
senger for a mile can only be determined by ascertaining the 
expense of conveying a whole train for the same distance, and 
dividing that expense by the number of passengers in the train. 
Hence the answer, as to the cost of any one passenger, will depend 
as much upon the number of passengers carried as upon the 
actual expenditure incurred for the purpose of locomotion. We 
shall obviously have very different results according as we assume 
(1) that the train is as full as a train can be, which is only 
brought about occasionally, by means of what are called excur- 
sion trains \ * or (2) that the train is as full as trains upon the 
avemge are, calculating that average for a year over all the lines 
in the country ; or again, (3) that, through lowering of fares or 
other causes, a train carries some number of passengers inter- 
ihediate between that given on the two former assumptions. 
Now, our first object being to ascertain not what is the occasional 
or possible, but what is the average and actual profit reaped by 
railway companies upon the existing fares; the second assumption, 
that a train is only as full as trains upon the average are, is the one 
naturally suited to our purpose. “The average number” (we 
quote from Mr. Galt’s analysis of oflScial returns) “ of passeng^ 
conveyed by each train in the kingdom is seventy-one, exclusive 
of seiteon-ticketholders, and, this class may raise the number* 
probably to seVenty-four ; but, on the other hand, there is included 
in this average all the summer excursion traffic, the trains con- 
taining from-oOO to 1 500 excursionists, and, if these be excluded 
from the general average, the number of passengers in the 
, regular trains cannot exceed 

Now, as to the average expenditure incurred by the con- 
veyance of a whole train for a single mile, we have two accounts 
ready to our hand ; one founded upon materials supplied to the 
Board of Trade for the year 1363, and calculated upon the 
incurred by all the trains of all the railways in the United 
Kingdom ; the other elabprated by Mr. Gooch, when carman of 
the Eastern Counties Railway, for the purpose of satisfying the 
shareholders that the company was carrying at sufficient 
remunerative prices, and calculated chiefly upon costs peculiar 
to coal trains. We shall (at least, for the present) avail our- 
selves of the former account, both as being more conducive to 
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our object, and telling the most favourably on the side of the 
companies as against the public. 

It may be interesting to present in extenao the estimate of 
the average cost of conveying a train a mile : — 

Maintenance of way and works 

Locomotive power 

Bepairs and renewals of carriages and wagons . 

General traffic charges ..... 

Bates and taxes 

Government duty 

Compensation for personal injuiy, and damage and 

loss of goods 

Legal and Parliamentary expenses . 

Miscellaneous working expenditure not included in 
the above 0 




. 0 

n • 

t/ 2 

. 0 

9 

, 0 

2i 

. 0 

0 

. 0 

li 

. 0 

1 


0 

0 


Oi 


Total 2 7 

Thus the actual cost incurred, on an average, in conveying a 
train a mile is 2^. 7d., and if this sum be divided by the average 
number of passengers, that is^ 50, we have the cost of carrying a 
dlhgle passenger a single mile. It may, perhaps, be more con- 
venient, in order to avoid fractions, to assume as our unit of dis- 
tance 100 miles, that is, the distance from London to Brighton 
and back. Thus the cost of carrying a single passenger 100 miles 
is 5s. 2d. Thedifference between this and the average fares charged 
is the profit resulting to the shareholders. On the Brighton line 
this net profit amounts for the double Journey, to a little over 
15e., or about 300 per cent on the expenses. Now let us alter 
our assumption, and suppose that the train consists of as many 
carriages, and those as well-filled, as are capable of being drawn 
at a fair speed by a single locomotive. This is not unfrequently 
witnessed in the case of an excursion train, having 25 carriages, 
with an average number of forty passengers in each, mailing in 
all 1000 paiMpngers, and proceeding at the rate of 20 miles an 
hour. Diviomg, as before, the expenses of the train by the 
whole number of passengers, and taking the same distance of 
100 miles as our unit, it will be found that each passenger can 
be conveyed 100 miles at an average cost of ^metning less than 
threepence farthing. According to the proportionate number 
of passengers who travelled in the several classes of carriages in 
1862, each first-clw passenger would cost sixpence^ each second- 
class passenger faiirpence^ and each third-class passenger two- 
pence halfpenny. These are the two extremes of the cost of 
conveying each^passetiger 100 miles according as the trains are 
nearly empty, as is now generally the case, or completely filled, as 
only at present happens when the figures are temporarily lowered 
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in the case of excursion trains, or of vehement and temporary 
competitions. On the third assumption that the fives are just 
sufiSciently lowered to induce some intermediate number of pas> 
sengers to travel, the cost of conveying a passenger 100 miles 
would evidently be somewhere intermediate between^he average 
Qxpenses already ascertained in the case of the two extremes, and 
we need not repeat the calculation. We shall have occasion to say 
more upon this further on. 

Before commenting more particularly on these results, we 
must notice a remarkable fact, and one capable of demon- 
strative proof, that, while railways have tried every conceivable 
experiment and trick in the way of varying their fares, whether 
with a view to ascertain the most productive fares to impose, 
or else to beat out of the field some noxious competitor for 
the public patronage, at whatever point the fares have been 
temporarily adjusted, in no single instance has the effect on 
dividends been to lower them more than one per cenL, and, in 
by far the more frequent cases, the most unfavourable effect 
experienced has been the lowering of dividends by only one 
ludf per cent. Let us take, as an instance, the memorable con- 
flict between the London and North Westenf and the Great 
Northern Companies in 1857. The Art Exhibition was then 
being held in Manchester, and, during the summer months, for 
two or three days in a week, the companies gave excursion 
tickets between London and Manchester, allowing the traveller, 
to remain four days at the latter town ; the distance travelled 
over was about 400 miles, and the fares for first-class were 
lowered from 60s. to 7s. 6d. ; and those for second-class from 
40s. to 5s. The companies despatched &st trains, and the second- 
clasacarriages were comfortably cushioned. The loss to each com- 
pany was calculated at about a half per eenl. in their dividends. 

Take again the dispute of the Edinburgh and Qla^[Ow with the 
Caledonian line, when the fares were reduced to ehooX one-eighth 
of the ordinaiy charges. The Edinburgh and Gla^owline is arout 
forty-six miles in length, and the regular fares for the three classes 
are respectively, eight shillings, six shillings, and four shillings. 
These were suddeidy reduced to one t^iUmg, ninepen^ aM 
aiapence. The Caledonian line similarly reduced their fttres to 
the same amount. This contest continued for one year aa<jl & 
half. The result was that the Edinburgh and Glasrow Company 
paid one per cent, per annum less to their dratehmders, ana tire 
CMedonian Company something less than a half per cent, below 
the usuid dividend to theirs. Other narratives, of competitive 
straggles give a testimony singularly pai^lel. Such instance^ 
however, it will be recollected, are not adduced here by wa^ of 
proo^ for which nothing can suffice but a complete transciiptipn 
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of the reports supplied to the Board of Trade by the companies* 
but are merely noticed in this place by way of conveniently 
summing up an enormous mass of complex materials, and of 
providing a simple and intelligible basis for argument. The 
same obsenpitions will appl^ to the other statistical facts we shall 
have occasion from time to time to employ. The effect on dividen<k 
of spasmodic changes of fares is just what might have been a 
prion anticipated, from the considerations already dwelt upon, 
that the cost of conveyance varies inversely as the number of 
passengers; that, if the trains are filled, and as many trains 
despatched as possible every day, the cost for every pas* 
senger is reduced to its lowest possible amount ; and the profits, 
which are the fares less the cost, proportionately increase, 
their actual value being determined by the amount of the fares, 
which amount, if very small, may not in all cases do more than 
just cover the cost of conveyance. It is plain, however, from 
the circumstances above noted, to what an extent fares may be 
lowered without incurring a detriment to dividends of more than 
one per cent, at the very most We shall shortly see what ground 
there is for supposing that, were the lowering of fares, even to a 
still more considerable extent, a normal and not a galvanic policy, 
were the machinery, carriages, and methodical arrangements of 
companies constructed with- the prospect of carrying by every 
train 300 or 400 passengers instead of 50, and had the public, 
by growing familiarity, adapted their habits of life to the 
novel opportunities of travel placed within their reach, the 
inland trade of the country, being largely developed, among 
other causes, through the vastly increasing conveniences of trans- 
port, in such an event the owners of railways would experience 
no detriment whatever, and most probably would even gain, 
perhaps largely, by the change. 

In the meantime, and in confirmation of the position that the 
profits of companies 'do not depend upon the absolute alftount 
of the fares charged, but upon the relation of that amount to the 
cost of carrying the passengers — that is, to their number, there 
is another series of facts which deserves careful attention. On 
looking at a list of all the railways in the country, with the fares 
charged and, the dividends payable noted in separate column^ 
there is no mathematical expresaon yet invented which could 
generalize the ratio borne by one to the other. Some lines with 
the lowest fares pay the highest dividend ; some lines with high 
fium pay no divided ; some lines wit^ high fares pay a h^h 
dividend. This investigation is further inmresting w showing 
the extreme variety ef principle, or even capriciousnees^ by which 
the fares would seem to be regulated throughout the country. 
The North and South Westwn Bulway now return a dividend 
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of 6 per cent. Their charge for 100 miles is Ss., 4$. 2d., and 
28. Qd., for the several classes, and is the lowest in the United 
Kingdom, as their dividends are among the highest. The North 
London charges a little more, and likewise pays a dividend of 6 
per cent. This line is, for its length, the most expeAsive in the 
kingdom, its construction having cost as much for one mile as 
would pay for ten miles of an ordinary lina With respect to the 
variety of fares imposed, the Stirling and Dunfermline Company 
charge the traveller 50 per cent, more than the North and South 
Western ; the Caledonian charge 33 per cent, higher still ; the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire charge 30 per cent more than the 
Caledonian ; the London and North Western 20 per cent more 
than the Lancashire and Yorkshire. So with the others in an 
ascending scale, till it comes about that the Carmarthen and 
Cardigan Company charge 450 per cent, more than the North 
and South Western. 

We have thus seen that, if only trains could be tolerably well 
filled, through the removal of irresistible obstacles in the way of 
vast quantities of would-be travellers, especially of the poorer 
classes, that is, by a very great diminution of fares, the cost of 
conveying each passenger would be indefinitely reduced. The 
sources, however, from which profits are to be provided, are, from 
the very nature of the case, reduced dt the same time, and so often 
as for a temporary purpose, the experiment has beenhitherto made, 
a certain loss, however small, has been undergone. Now it is 
utterly absurd and out of place to make an appeal to directors, 
any more than to any other producers or monopolists, ad miseri- 
cordiam. It is their nature, and it is even their duty, as trustees 
of the shareholders, to extract the uttermost farthing, in payment 
for their commodities, that the existing market admits of. Any 
temporary compromise, any indulgent concession to the pitiful 
suppli^tions of the public, any hypocritical tenderness for the 
interests of the State, would only be an illusory and trannent 
concealment, not the healing of the wound. There are only two 
rational courses for the public to adopt : one is to prove, by an 
irrefragable argument addressed to directors, that a very con- 
siderable diminution of fares would certainly and immediately 
result in their being able to declare a dividend conspicnoudy 
higher than at present. *Tbe only other course is to urge upon 
the legislature that a systematic reconstruction of the whole, 
railway system has become indispensably essential to the con- 
tinued welfare and improvement of the community, and, saving 
the rights of all in possession of vested, interests^ not to rest tiu 
such reconstruction on wise and just princmles has been actually 
accomplished. The public reasonably oomjglBini not that directors 
are selw, immoral, or unpatriotio (fOv this would be as fiitile a 
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ground of objection as it is untrue), but that such is the existing 
system of railway management and tenure of railway property 
as to carry with them the inevitable consequence that, for ever 
so small or indefinite an advantage to the owners of that property, 
the largest interests of the whole community, and of little short 
of every single individual going to compose the community, must 
be remorselessly set at naught. The difference of carrying at oti^ 
farthing, or at fourteen farthings a mile, may make scarcely a per- 
ceptible difference in favour of the dividends of a company : i t has 
generally, when tried under the most unpropitious circumstances, 
made a difference of not more than one-half per cent : it has 
never, in a single instance, been known to make a difference of 
more than one per cent Yet, in order to secure this extra 
half, or one per cent, it is morally incumbent on the directors 
to keep up fares to the highest possible pitch, if necessary for 
attaining, that end. We need scarcely even hint at the 
enormous issues, as to all that concerns the happiness, the wealth, 
the mental and moral improvement of millions of the popula- 
tion, that bang suspended on the adoption of the high or the low 
tariff. ^ 

Before saying more on this obviously just ground of national 
dissatisfaction, we shall advert to the affiliated subject of ex- 
cessive charges for packages; merchandize, and minerals. It will 
be convenient to take, as a sample of the rest, that which comes 
nearest and most directly home to every one — the charges for the 
conveyance of coal. 

According to Mr. Gooch’s report already referred to, which we 
need not transcribe in full, the cost of conveying a ton of coal on 
what was then the Eastern Counties line was one shilling and four- 
pence for a hundred miles, or, from the pit’s mouth to London, 
less than two shillings a to^ ; the cost of carriage per hundred 
miles’is, no doubt, much the same on all the other lines. The price 
charged to the contractor by the company for conveying a ton 
was four shillings and twopence per hundred miles, or a little 
over eight shillings from the pit’s mouth. In the session of 1863, 
evidence was given before a committee of the House of Lords by 
the manager of the Midland Company, to the effect that, after the 
company had brought coal from Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire 
at a charge of six shillings per ton, a deiAand of two shillings ^r 
ton was made for passing over the lines to Kensington basin, 
^e result is that^ whereas coal can be bought at the pit’s mouth, 
in some districts, and transported to the metropolis, at a total 
expense of seven or eight shillings a ton, four times that price is 
paid for every ton on reaching its destination. The profits to the 
companies are manifestly three or four hundred per cent. As a 
flagrant instance of the pubUc recognition of the most perverse 
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claims of monopoly in the conveyance of coal, we may cite 
the recent rejection of the Bill sought for by the Great 
Eastern, which would empower them to make a line to the North, 
by a junction with their main line near Cambridge. The length, 
with branches, was 134 miles, and the estimated cost, 1,500,0002. 
They proved to the Committee that, so favourable were the 
^adients, a locomotive of ordinary power on such a line 
would be able to drag 400 tons; so they would be able to 
bring coals to London in any quantity at a shilling per ton. 
The Great Northern and Midland Companies determinedly 
opposed the bill, and it was rejected in the following memorable 
terms : — “ You propose (said the Chairman) to have a railway 
with gradients such as no other railway in England has obtained ; 
you can carry coals in trains of 400 tons load upon it, profitably/ 
at a rate of one farthing per ton per mile ; but it is not fair to 
other companies that you should be able to work at so low a rate(!) 
I do not see the justice of this propovsition of a farthing per ton, 
and your bill is rejected/’ • 

This investigation into the existing prices and profits of coal- 
traffic has introduced us to a new cause, though underlying all the 
others, of the extortionate charges in excess of what is, or ought to 
be, the necessary cost of conveyance— that is, the ill-regulated mono- 
poly which universally characterizes the existing system. The 
enormous char^e^ are no longer here, as with passenger-traffic, 
because the trains are almost empty, and therefore the carriage 
of solitary travellers inordinately costly, but simply because the 
companies have it in their power to impose what charges they like, 
and they, like all other reasonable merchants, exercise their 
power to the full. It is the fact of such a monopoly being in the 
hands it is, and not the exercise of it, that is a legitimate ground 
of revolutionary murmurs. And a||the terms "monopoly and 
" competition are bandied about in the discussion of the subject 
with more freedom than intelligence and precision, it may be 
well to step aside for a moment and ascertain what they here 
mean. Certainly the interpretation placed upon these terms by 
railway companies would, of itself, give us little light, for nothing , 
can be more fluctuating and self-contradictory. ^ long as a 
company is before Parliament, menacing the interests of old and 
neignbouring lines, the'princi{de at the root of traffic administra- 
tion in England is, forsooth, and ever was, unbridled competition. 
So soon as ever the bill is obtained, it is found out that, as to all 
railway property called into existence from that day forward ^at 
least until the company stands in need of a new branch), aapeaal 
custom in favour of railways dero^tes from the common law, and 
declares the correct and sole principle apjdicable to railway com- 
panies to be that of the most peremptory and stringent mohopdy. 
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Novi there cannot be a doubt that the axiomatic principle 
now recognised in all legislation, as well as justified by the most 
unquestioned results of economic science, and further fortified by 
the moral support of the whole community, is that of allowing, 
in all branches of trade whatever, unlimited rivalry and competition. 
Excepting the peculiar concessions made in favour of patents and 
copyrights, which are only ephemeral in their nature, and are 
themselves not exempt, in the present day, from the assaults of an 
invidious scepticism, in no case whatever does the legislature, 
within the limits of the United Kingdom, interpose in favour of 
the seller of a commodity, for no other purpose than with a view 
to protect his prices against the competition of others. But it is no 
less true that for other purposes of a public, moral, or high political 
nature, the legislature does constantly interfere, and it is ad- 
mitted on all hands that it may beneficently and justly do so. 
On such grounds it rigidly confines, and ever has confined, on 
many sides, the general right of contract, of using property, and of 
invjting custom in open market. BecsJhse they infringe some 
wise, or unwise, restriction imposed by the legislature, or some 
moral notion recognised by the same authority, contracts are 
every day being unhesitatingly annulled in courts of justice. 
Because the laws of liealth, or of police, or the public laws of 
beauty are violated, after building a house on his own ground, and 
to his own taste, a man may have to set to work to pull it all down. 
The right of exercising a learned profession or certain specific 
trades, and publicly courting the patronage of the public, is 
hedged round with the most jealous strictness, with a view, not 
to favour the narrow personal interests of some men, but to pro- 
mote the general good of all. It is solely on public grounds that 
the universal principle of unlimited competition is confessed 
— ^it is on the very same gro||pds, and no other, that each excep- 
tion to the principle must at every moment of its continuance 
strictly justify itself. The presumption is always against such an 
exception, and its life must be passed in animated and incessant 
self-defence, l/bi cessat ratio lerjis cessat et lex. 

Now, applying these pervading rules of our policy to the par- 
ticular question nefore' us, it is manifest that all talk of free com- 
petition in the matter of railways is so much loose and inexact 
verbiage, or rather irrational cant. From first to last they 
stand upon a special and exceptional basis, to which the most 
broadly acknowledged claims of landholders; and the immuteble 
interest of the community in the use and aspect of the national 
soil, have, by a series of legislative acts, been forcibW compelled 
to give place. From the nature of the case, no traffic but their 
own can compete with them on their roads* The distinct 
character and excellence of their mode of conveyance has 
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diverted all the chief traffic from the ancient highways, and it is 
only through occasional competition with each other th^ they 
find, for a time, any natural and spontaneous check upon their 
exactions. It is obvious that the concession of what is 
practically an exclusive right of carriage throughout the entire 
kingdom, and which in its inception overrode the most ancient 
and indefeasible rights in property that the country knows, never 
could have been granted, and never was granted, simply for the 
advantage of the companies themselves. An absolute gift to be 
irresponsibly used by some of the community against all, has 
been seen to be utterly ‘irreconcilable with all modern policy 
and every recognised principle of legislation. The only possible 
justification of the very being <of a rail^vay company is, that the 
monopoly conferred upon them is exercised in a way to promote 
the greatest conceivable advantage to the public, consistent with 
a fair and reasonable remuneration to the shareholders for the 
capital subscribed. So long as railway companies in vain seek to 
justify .their position in this way, they cannot look for the sup- 
port of public sympathy any more than for the suffrages of mem- 
bers of Parliamentaiy Committees, whenever they appear to 
oppose the construction of an indefinite number of new and 
hostile lines. So long as those who can travel are charged 
exorbitantly above what would be necessary to ensure a fair 
profit under a reformed tariff, and the large mass of the people 
are arbitrarily prevented from travelling at all, to the injury of 
their, health, their minds, and their material welfare ; so long as 
an arbitrary impost of four hundred per cent, on the cost of 
carriage is levied upon one of the first necessities of life in this 
climate, coal, — just so long will the outcries of the public become 
louder, and yet more loud, till such a legislative interference be 
imperiously demanded as shall show far less tenderness to the 
vested rights of shareholders than tifat evinced by the Act of 
1844. 

Before concluding this part of the subject there is one matter 
to be considered, which, in the event of adopting a lower tariff, 
will be equally important to all owners of railways whoever 
they may ultimately be. Apart from a view of social neces- 
sities of the people crying so loudly for increased opportunities' 
of locomotion, and of the natural abuse of a monopoly once con- 
ceded to the companies in confiding simplicity, or rather fatuity, 
and without taking adequate precautions by way of enforcing 
obvious limitations in its use, it is important to form some esti- 
mate of the probable pecuniary effects upon railway property, as 
a merely commercial interest, of a reduction of farea As with all 
other events in the future, so with this, we can only foriA, at best, a 
plausible conjecture, and, for this purpose, must turn to account, 
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as best we may, the data supplied by the past. Now we have 
seen Hbat the immediate effect of reducing fares by the inordi- 
nate amount of seven-eighths, as in the contest between the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow and the Caledonian Companies in 1854, 
and which continued for the space of one year and a half, was a 
loss of dividends on one line to the extent of one per cent, and 
on the other of one half per cent. A similar result is given by 
the history of other competitive fights between neighbouring 
lines, and the result is not discouraging to the hopes of even the 
most sanguine advocate of reduction. In the case, somewhat 
analogous, of the reduction of postagh at the end of the year 
1839, to about one-sixth of the fonner average charges, an exactly 
similar phenomenon was presented. In the first year after the 
change the net revenue fell from one million and a half to half a 
million. It is only within the last year or so, twenty-five years 
after the alteration, that the net revenue exceeds what it was 
under the old system of charges. The analogy, however, tells 
unfairly against the probable effect of reducing railway fishes, be- 
cause a far smaller proportion of new machinery, and adaitional 
organization, for the puipose of accommodating the increased 
number of travellers, would be required in the case of railways 
than has been rendered indispensable in the case of the Post- 
oflSce. The quantity of letters now written, exceeding by 800 per 
cent, those written in 1839, the additional number of posts sent out, 
the novel and costly modes of transmitting them by land and by 
water, the remote districts and outlying countries receiving, for a 
trifling increase of postage, their post-bags with a certainty and 
frequency scarcely enjoyed by the great towns of the kingdom 
thirty years ago, ail go to enhance, in a peculiar way, without 
any pa^el in railway prospects, the increased expenditure on 
the part of the Post-office, and therefore largely diminish its 
profits. This analogy of the Post-office is only here employed to 
intimate that a temporary loss from a sudden lowering of charges 
is far from a sure indication that the new charges may not be, 
ultimately, far more reproductive than the old ones, especially 
where, as with railways^ the cost of carrying evexy passenger 
becomes so n^bly diminished in proportion as the passengers 
are indefinitely multiplied. 

The habits of a people with respect to moving from place to 
place cannot be changed in a day. It requires a new generation, 
growing up in possession of toe new opportunities, and with 
tastes and tendencies yet uncrystallized by the freezing restric- 
tions that confined their axes, to avail themselves freefy of the 
boon. The ^r workman woi;^be amongthelast to profit from 
what would benefit him the most of all He has acquired fixed 
habitB of labour in the place of his birth, for (it may be) a pitiful 
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reward, and knows as yet nothing of the neighbouring districts 
where work is abundant, and where every labourer can coAmand 
his price. He has lived with his family immured in some stifling 
alley, and can only learn from experience the yet unguessed-at 
sweetness of being cheaply carried miles away to his daily toil, 
and of returning each evening to a healthy and happy home. 
These considerations are of special importance, because it 
is, even under the present system, from third-class passengers 
that railway companies get the largest measure of their returns. 
In 1 862 the number of passengers in the third-class and parlia- 
mentary trains exceeded the number in the second-class by 
5 3,585, 242, and exceeded the number in the first-class by 
82,349,130. In the same year the receipts from the third-class 
and parliamentary trains exceeded the receipts from the second- 
class by 621,()29Z., and exceeded the receipts from the tirsfr-class 
by 1,306,770^. 

So far as past statistics of lines that have temporarily lowered 
their faros, not compelled thereto by virulent competition, and 
therefore not lowering them by such an inordinate amount, can 
prove anything, the results are strongly in favour even of the 
immediate pecuniary benefit of a m^erate reduction. The 
London and North Western were induced, much at the instance 
of Afr. W. Richardson Roebuck (then the manager of the Stour 
Valley Railway), to reduce their fares in varying rates of a fourth 
or fifth of the previous proportions in the district. The deve- 
lopment of traffic,'' we are told, was such as to astonish Mr. 
Roebuck himself and the other local agents and managers, par- 
ticularly the unwonted development of sparsely populated lines ; 
and these lower fares were, in their opinion, highly remunerative, 
and would have been more so if the fares had been maintained." 

Again, in a paper read at a meeting of the National Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Social Science, Mr. Chadwick mentions, 
as an instance of the remunerative effect of low fares, that the 
receipts per train a^ a penny fare from Shrewsbuiy to Upton 
Magna were in December, 1858, llZ. 15s. 8(2. ; but on the return 
to a ffure of threepence halfpenny in November, 1859, the 
receipts per train fell to 47. 4s. 11(2. The reisipts per train 
from Shrewsbury to Walcot were, at a penny, 142. I7a Td, and, 
at sixpence, they fell in October, 1859, to 42. 5s. 5(2. 

These are only adduced as specimens of general statistics^ 
raising a primd fade case in favour of the possible advantage, evmi 
to the owners of railways themselves, of a considerable reduction 
in fares. No doubt this advantage would be far more oonsider- 
able in some districts than in other^ and chiefly so in those p«rt!B 
of the country where travelling is a master of budneBS witOie 
large masses of trading, labouring, or manufacturing poj^atioii, 
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rather than of luxurious indulgence and recreation with the 
^realthy few. Even on the most favouiahle view of the future, 
and not reducing the fares lower than to one penny, one half* 
penny, and one mrthing, for the Kveial classes, it might take as 
much as five years, on an nverage of .idl the. railways in the 
oountiy, for the .dividends, upon the supipsition of any decrease at 
all, again to roach their pre^t height It is fnrthis v&y reason 
t^t, inasmuch as no porely coaKnercial corpotation can, and no 
private owners of property wOl, undcago a pesrible samfiee, ex- 
tending over so long a time, and- depending for its xdtimate justi- 
fication upon nothing better than cogset mathematical proba- 
bilities, some means must be immediately resorted to of 
effecting a root-and-branch rofonnatioa .in the ownership and 
management of railway property; What means are at hand for 
canying out this urgently demanded scheme, what is . the best 
{nactical mode of at once bringingthose means to bear, and what 
are the real or imaginaty obstacles in the way of so doing, we 
shall shortly have to consider in detail. In the meantime, the 
radical unsoondness of the present ^stem viewed abstractedly and 
disembanassed ffom all questions as to the most appropriate 
remedial scheme, presents yet a further aspect, that is, the one 
due to the inefficient and disorderly mode of government thereby 
necessarily entailed. 

II. It is, an unquestionable property of the existing system of 
ruliray management, that it unites in itself all the vices due to 
indefinite division and want of co-operation, together with all those 
due to an intimate combination of interests severed from, and 
most frequently opposed to, the general interests of the community. 
It is not easy at once to say, still less to predict for the future, 
whether the country has more to fear from the friendships or from 
the mimities of jnilway companies among themselves, whether the 
mote fonmdable symptom^ be their separate weakness or their 
rombined str^iffth. .v 

In the first mace, whatever tlie public may seem to gain by 
mutual djacoin in the way of a slight reduction of fates and 
charge8,.wbat^im omnplacen^ self-satisfaction the more superficial 
and shoit-oght^ among them may attempt to extract from a 
loyal deferepoe to the claims of “ free competition,” the fallacy 
of apidying this term, by a mere metaphorical use of it, to the 
case fif railways, has be6n seen to be as patent as it is dangerous. 
We have already pointed out that, at the tipxe of the. first creation 
of tulway pim^y by the legislature, a nW modem monopoly, 
like some (wld-Hercmes^ was conjured into life, andf. solely with 
a view .to ,the hugest intarosts ana lasting wel&ire the nation, 
the common prindples. of free competition were absolutely sus- 
poade^ WherevOT, and to yrhafi extent soever, these principles 
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have, in the course of railiftray histozy, been allowed unfettered 
play, it has been, not hy virtue of their own inherent force and 
vitality, but solely in furthei^ce of the sdlf-same objects to 
secure which alone the monopoly itself was conferred. The end 
to be reached is, ahd ever was, the ^eatest in quantity, the 
surest in stability, and As longest in duration, of public advan- 
tage. The ordinary and normal way to this end, selected and 
sanctioned by the legislature in the case of railways, has always 
been, and still is, the insurance of some gam to all at the price 
of permitting large and disproportionate gains to a few ; in other 
words, the concession of a monopoly. . Within certain ill-defined 
limits, and for certain supposedly sufficient reasons, the number 
of sharers in this exclusive bcon is from time to time enlarged, 
those indulged with the new license being selected on a pria<- 
ciple somewhat analogous to free competition.” If to this we 
add a certain amount of fair contention for the public favour on 
the part of neighbouring or parallel lines, we shall have exhausted 
every possible occasion on which the notion of “ free competition” 
can be legitimately employed. So far as the principle finds a 
place in the legal theory of railway property, it is isolated, excep- 
tional, and arbitrarily circumscribed in every direction. 

So much for what is not only the legal constitution of our present 
system, but the only view of it even tolerably conformable to sound 
policy. It is at once then manifest how anomalous and almost 
idiotic, were they not^o prudently calculated for their end, are the 
customary arguments in the mouths of companies before Parliar 
mentarycommittees,as well hs the strangeconflicts with each other, 
and stUl stranger treaties, entered into elsewhere. The old com- 
panies are never wearied with harping on their vested rights and 
incommunicable privileges, thinking{little, and caring less, for what 
sole purpose those rights and privileges were alone conceded, and 
on what a solemn and precarious tenure they can alone be held. 
The effect of their persu^tsions and too potent influence is, that 
new lines or branches, even of supreme importance to the public 
good, like that of the Great Eastern, for^ the purpose of thecal 
trade, alluded to above, have to be hppelesslyalAdohed. The 
new companies come with a diffiarent tale, equally false and 
equally plausible, claiming bilk to enable them to Constmct lines 
the most improvident and pernicious^ in the well-worn name of 
free coinpetitioD.” Like evil effects follow, so often as thesK^ 
too, have theis way. The public k not better sensed, the caintal 
of the country is squandered tn unproductive eaomditure, tlm 
land is alienated and destroyed for ever, and ihe me of tbp 
coontiy in every diiection. is hideous^ and needleady desecrated 
Among the waya in wldloh the oomplen rdations of eiria^n|r (foes 
among themselves are prqpdfoial to the public^ we may espeoiiiUy 
[Voi. Lxxxv. No. cLXvin.]^Bw sbbms, Voi. xm I* 
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notice the habit of guaranteeing dividends one company 
to another in order to keep np prices, that of haying up or 
leanng small lines or portions of lines, and the indefinite capacity 
Imr amalgamation. In his evidence before the committee of 
1844, Captain Laws especially noticed the power of purchase 
exercised by railways, and instancedithe circumstance of the 
York and North Midland Company having bought up the Leeds 
and Selby line, not for the purpose of using it, but for closing it 
up and taking passengers and goods by a circuitous route on their 
own line, charging what fares and rates they thought proper. 
The variation and consequent uncertainty of charge.s, particu- 
larly in the case of goods and packages, is an incalculable evil, 
and is known to be a great obstacle to their transmission by 
merchants and others, thereby operating most unfavourably on 
trade. The want of harmony in the time-tables between op- 
posed companies is a vast inconvenience to travellers going a 
long distance, and is a proportionate discouragement to travelling 
such a distance at all. The occasional necessity of changing 
carriages and the di£Bculty of fixing officials with their proper 
responsibility when travelling over several lines, are all petty 
fla^vs adherent to the multitudinous systems of government under 
which a traveller for a long distance must pass, and in their ag- 
gregate mount up to considerable mischief. 

Notwithstanding, it is less in their rivalry than^ their alliances 
that the true danger lies. There aref in all, seventy or 
eighty distinct companies in the United Kingdom, of which 
amut thirteen are of giant proportions in relation to the 
rest. They reseifkblc a number of independent political com- 
munities, and, as with these, however successfully an arti- 
ficial “iWancc of power” may be for a time maintained, 
there is ever at work a native tendency, to congelation and uni- 
versal empire. In the case of states, there are many reactionary 
causes at work to put off the day of absorption and consolida- 
tion. In the case of railways all influences tend in one and the 
same direction. Every argument drawn from saving in adminis- 
trative expeHie, or from the benefits of mutual insurance 
against temporary ill-fortnne ; from availability of a larger capital 
to promote new undertakings, and assist, throughout a p'ecarious 
period, old ones ; from increased simplicity, and, in &ct, from all 
the considerations we ourselves have repeatedly^ urged, and shall 
urge again, tend to one and the same point : the un^wtified value 
of consolidation. And the work is going on around us on every 
side, and will go on. The Great Eastern, the Midland, the 
London and North Western, the North Eastern, are all aggluti- 
nated masses of heterogeneous atoms, fused togefher by the 
jgdoaring five of keen and intelligent self-interest. Like the 
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modem FrometheuSj the nation has manufactured a mouter, and 
it well behoves the nation to recognise its dimensions and measure 
its power. 

The malign influences due to this prodigy ate two-fold. Its 
own interests, so far from being id^tiod with those of the 
public, are directly antagonistic thereto ; and, gt whatever points 
these irreconcileable interests conflict, railway companies are 
obliged by no sense of responsibility whatever to ^?efer the 
general interests of the public to their own. When we speak 
of the interests of railway companies, it is safer, pernaps, 
to limit the meaning of the term to their interest as genmally 
interpreted, in fact, by directors, and as most likely to always 
interpreted by the overwhelming propwtion of ordinary diare- 
holders. In the larger and more precise use of the ezpresnon, 
there is every reason to believe t^t the interests of companies 
and of the public are ultimately one. 

Now, to show that the apparent interests of the oompames and 
the real interests of the public are in a normal state of mtemedne 
strife, we need only call to mind t^t, with the companies the 
primary and most constraining necesaty is a return fer the capital 
expended, as large, certain, and as immediate as may possibly be. 
To this prevailing consideration every other minor ol^ect must be 
imperiously forced to give way. First, the return must be large 
or the largest, hence the accommodation provided must be 
the least costly me public will tolerates Wages of labour must be 
reduced to a minimum, and extended over the smallest possible 
surface, to secure which the latest amount of work must be 
extracted, by night and by day, from the smallest number of 
drivers, pointsmen, signalmen, and guards, no matter how over- 
wrought their brains and hands, or how frequent tiie terrific 
accidents brought about through their jaded incapacity. So far, 
indeed, as the payment of penalties or damages might tend to 
diminish profits, there isdittle enough cause for undue alarm to 
the shareholders, because the average yearly sum payable on this 
head admits of being calculated accurately beforeliand at only 
one farthing a mile for every train. Again, as littie expenditure 
as possible can be lavished on increasing the comfort of seccmd- 
da^ carriages, on the approjHriation of smoking oatrum (a want 
urgently fdt by those who smoke and do not smoke aluce), on tiie 
provision of even tolerable refreshments, on effecting a comnMaucBr 
tiop between^he guard and driver, so loudly demanded, and on 
inareasing day by day, according to the guiwnoe eiqMiieaee 
and invention, the suetyand the convenience of timvdlii^. For 
the same reason, as we said before, a superior advantage df one per 
cent, or one-half per cent to the shareholderB mo^ be giMped 
without a moment's heatation or remorse, whatever tbs eoaniMMis 
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differences in the fares entailed on the travelling public, and 
whatever the consequences to the general welfare of the, whole 
community. 

So, secondly, the returns must be mre. No experiment can 
be tried nor the minutest risk incurred which might hazard a 
pecuniary loss, how'ever transcendant the possible gain, and how- 
ever firmly based *the grounds for anticipating it. Whether or 
not existing charges are now fixed at the most remunerative 
amounts, whether or not an increase in number or variation in time 
of the trains at present despatched, whether or not new modes of 
constructing carriages or ensuring punctuality and a more exact 
correspondence between the different functionaries who regulate 
the traffic, be practicable and desirable, may be issues of incal- 
culable magnitude to tens of millions of travellers in every year. 
But there is in every change an indefinite possibility of diminu- 
tion of profits. The directors, as trustees of an Argus-eyed body 
of captious shareholders, are compelled to restrict their tentative 
measures within the narrowest and safest possible compass, and 
to forego all those ulterior though contingent advantages which 
form the most appropriate reward of every other commercial 
undertaking. As before, the permanent welfare and improve- 
ment of the many must, perforce, give place to the transitory 
interests of the few. 

And thirdly, the returns must, above all, be ^mediate. Con- 
stituted as railway companies are, made up of Actuating num- 
bers of individuals of all ages, ranks, habits, and degrees of intelli- 
gence, the large majority wholly ignorant and careless of the par- 
ticular concerns of railway management, and even the more cri- 
tical minority paying only a slight and superficial attention 
to the details, the sole pledge of prosperity the directors can hold 
forth is palpable profit, and the only recognisable form of that 
profit is a quick return to capital invested. This is a further obstacle 
in the way of lowering fares, even with the most gorgeous and 
well-assured prospects of adequate remuneration in the not-dis- 
tant future. The same cause renders the improvement by rail- 
ways of unoccupied and thinly-populated districts for a short 
time likely to prove unprofitable, an idle freak of fancy, whose 
very^ conception is the notorious brand of quacks and swind- 
lera The harvest may be a golden one in the future, and 
assuredly to be relied on by reference to the laws of nature 
the most firmly established, but it must be relin(][uished, unsown 
and unreaped, seeing that the claims of a few individuals now 
living are ever to be preferred to those of a whole people living 
and yet to liva 

Such are a few solitary specimens of the eternal conflict waged, 
as things are, between the interests of the companies and the 
public. We havy said further, that the railway companies are 
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practically exempt from all responsibility, and as they coalesce, 
through the assiduous process of amalgamation ever going for- 
ward, they become more and more and more so every day. Never 
has a civilized state generated and embraced in its bosom such 
an imperium in imperio before. Enthroned as the companies 
are in the imaginations of tl^ vulgar by the colossal magnitude 
of their operations and the enormous p^sical energy and unrest- 
ing industry their very existence implies, their indirect influence 
is of a kind the most penetrating and irresistible. If to this be 
added the intimate personal connexion adroitly propagated be- 
tween the companies and the members of one or both Houses of 
the legislature, whereby, it is said, 200 directors have seats in the 
present House of Commons, and also a like connexion existing 
between the companies and those citizens whose riches are the 
most abundant, credit most undisputed, and authority most com- 
manding, it requires no eagle’s vision to descry, towering up in 
the midst of the free institutions of Britain, a novel and porten- 
tous Power, divorced from the interests, and irresponsible ta the 
sovereignty, of the nation at large. A faculty of unlimited taxa- 
tion, of imposing arbitrary restrictions and capricious reg^ations 
without control, and of impeding, preferring, or completely arrest- 
ing the national traffic, will recal more than the feudal tyranny of 
the Middle Ages, with none of its correlating obligations. Surely 
the nation will\vatch with a wary eye whither it is floating, and 
call upon its rulers by a statesmanlike effort to provide, while the 
opportunity of effecting a contract honourable and beneficial to 
all parties so prominently offers itself, a single courageous remedy 
for the multifarious and growing evils of railway rule. 

III. It is a favourite truism, repeated again and again by 
writers in the most respectable daily papers in favour of the 
existing system of railway ownership and administration, that 
people themselves always best manage their own aflairs.” In 
the name of this veiy adage we claim at least an attentive and 
a patient hearing for a system wholly opposed to that now found, 
amongst us. It is just because none have so deep and prevalent a 
concern in the economy, the comfort, and the safety of railway 
travelling as the public at large, that those several ends are more 
likely to be attained when the instruments of attaining them are 
in the hands of the whole body, than when in the hands of any sec; 
tion of the whole. To the smaller section these several objects are 
only valuable as secondary means to the attainment of another 
primary and incomparable prize, that is, adequate profit on 
capital invested. To the whole body of the public sufficient 
remuneration is, indeed, an essential and indispensable oondition, 
but at best it is only a secondary and subordinate means to seeftre 
for themselves and their goods what is to them the first and fore- 
most end m view : cheap, easy, and safe carriage from place to 
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place. This being so, it is in the ownership of all railway pro- 
perty by the people, and its management solely on behalf of the 
people, that the solitary hope of the nation lies. To such readers 
as are not content supinely to stand aghast at a policy because it 
is more lordly in its proportions, and based on wider and more 
farseeing and profounder consicjprations than the ordinary 
piecem^ legislation of the hour, we shall proceed to demon- 
strate that such a transfer from the shareholders to the people is 
practicable, as we have already endeavoured to show that some 
such bold reformation cannot be dispensed with. 

Now, in order to examine the practicability of such a transfer, 
it will be convenient to consider in order, first, the legal oppor- 
tunity that was happily provided twenty-one years ago, by a 
rare exercise of legislative foresight, and now for the first time is 
actually offered, of effecting by means of an equitable contract, 
a complete change of railway ownership and management. The 
relative situation and existing resources of the two contracting 
parties will be the next obvious matter of analysis. The terms 
of the contract that would appear least open to objection from 
any quarter whatever will then be precisely determined ; and 
lastly, it will be matter of important inquiry what special mode 
of availing themselves of their new position, if once attained, 
is most likely to exempt the public from all the vices of the 
present system, and secure to them inviolate all, and more than 
all, the indisputable good it contains. 

The legal opportunity that now is presented of reforming the 
railway system was provided by the Act of 1 844. That Act was 
passed, on the urgent recommendation of the late Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. Gladstone, by a majority of 186 to 98, and in con- 
sequence of the report of a committee of the House of Commons, 
which examined all the principal directors, managers, and influen- 
tial or intelligent officials connected with thechief lines in theking- 
dom. At the time of passing the Act^ the whole railway system was 
an unprecedented and gigantic experiment. Many lines were pay- 
ing as much as ten per cent dividends ; the people were electri- 
fied with pleasure and admiration at the startling results in the 
way of convenient and rapid travelling so instantaneously pro- 
du^ on eveiy side of them ; and, in the face of the exuberant 
satisfaction of the whole nation, it required more than common 
honesty, intelligence, and courage to interpose a veto to railway 
usurpation in the name of the people and of those yet unborn. 
If any one would thoroughly comprehend the spirit of the 
deba^ and the true purport of the Act that resulted from it, he 
cannot dp better than study the speech of Mr. Gladstone at the 
time, and the report of the committee, together with the evi- 
dence adduced before it. ** The intention of the bill was^ in the 
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event of the legislature, after a fair trial and proof of the 
system then in being, deeming the purchase of railroads by the 
State politic and expedient, to remove the preliminary bar which 
exists on the ground of public faith, to leave the question en- 
tirely free and open and unfettered by the numerous and com- 
plicated considerations which then beset it." The evils that have, 
in fact, occurred, and are nowiooming still more ominously in the 
future, could not then be more than very dimly conceived ; but 
conceived they fortunately were, and railway proprietors were 
by this Act distinctly and openly warned that, in whatever con- 
cessions the nation hereafter made to them, it reserved to itself 
the plenary right of calculating from time to time the exact 
measure of those evils, and if need be, of violently shaking itself 
free from them. A period of twenty-one years, expiring in 1865, 
was allowed to owners of all lines created in and after 184i4!, to 
which alone the Act applied, to develope their system, to 
approve themselves in the country's eyes, to establish the incom- 
parable claims of an adverse and despotic monopoly, or to stig- 
matize it in a way nothing but experimental proof could. They 
have been weighed in the balances, cautiously, patiently, even 
charitably : and who shall say they have not been found wanting ? 

The terms of the Act enable the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, if they shall think fit, at any time after the expiration 
of. the term of twenty-one years, to purchase any such railway 
to which the Act applies in the name and on behalf of Her 
Majesty, upon giving to the company three calendar months^ 
notice in writing of their intention, and upon payment of a 
sum equal to twenty-five years' purchase of the annual divisible 
profit, estimated on the average of the three next preceding years. 

Assuming that the proposed contract is actually to be entered 
upon, that an'occasion loudly demanding it has actually arisen, wa 
may go on to review the relative situations and resources of the two 
parties to the contract. On the one side are the shareholders of 
all the railways in the kingdom the bills for which were obtained 
in and after 1844. A few of the companies comprising these 
shareholders are receiving large dividends, as things now go, that 
is, to the amount of five and a half, or even six or seven pec 
cent., upon their invested capital ; the larger number receiving a 
more moderate return, and a few receiving no return at" all. It 
may be remarked that, owing to a multitude of causes, Sfuek as 
large and temporary expenditure upon new branches and upon 
permanent works, alterations in the tariff, tho repayment of loans^ 
or commercial and social accidents and variations, it results that 
the current dividends payable at any given time upon a lOOt. shace 
form only the roughest, and even sometimes the most misleading 
•criterion of the market value of that share. Hence the error m 
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the Act of 1844 of taking the average annual divisible profits of 
even so long a period as three years as a basis of valuation. 
Amin, whatever may be the current dividends payable to sbare- 
h<Sders, and whatever the market value of their share at any 
given time, the security for (he dividends and that value remaining 
where they are for so much as five years to come is of the weakest 
possible description. The degree of this security is different 
for each line and fluctuating for all lines, even from day to day. 

It needs only to watch the vehement animosity and little 
less than unscrupulous spirit of opposition to all competing 
claims by which directors are actuated, to measure their sensibility 
to the causes which may strike at the popularity of their own 
lines. A shorter and parallel road, easier gradients admitting of 
heavier trains and cheaper carriage, even speculative schemes 
never brought to bear, are hostile breezes blowing from every 
quarter, and ever making the most prosperous lines tremble to 
their foundations. It is almost pitiful to read the lacrymose and 
apologetic complaints made by directors, when accounting to their 
shareholders for past litigation, of the unresting competition that 
keeps assaulting them on every side. At a late half-yearly meetii^, 
the Chairman of {ho Midland Company dolorously lamented 
that, of the new projects before Parliament, about (me hundred 
proposed to do something or other with the Midland. Mr. 
Bidder, a director of the Great Eastern, defended a proposed 
line which would compete] with the Great Northern, on the 
lugubrious and somewhat vindictive consideration that the latter 
had invaded the Great Eastern district at Hertford, Cambridge, 
and Lynn, and they were now trying to get into Norfolk. The 
chairman of the Great Northern was equally complimentary to 
the unselfish aggressiveness of the Great Eastern. We may 
here just notice that this cau.se of depreciation and insecurity to 
the value of railway property is entirely due to the fact of the 
interest in profits being confined to one body, the shareholders, 
while the power of affecting to any amount these profits is confined 
to another body, adverse and unsympathizing, the governing 
public. Were these now incompatible claims and faculties in one 
and the same hands, the probable effect that every proposed line 
would have on the moneyed interests of the whole system would 
assume its due place as a material item of consideration. 

We have thus noticed the variability and instability that, from 
the nature of the case, attaches to all railway property possessed 
as at present As to the actual gross amount of capital invested in 
railways, it came up at the beginning of 1865 to the sum of 
425,000,0002., distributed between ordinary capital, preferential 
capital,. and loans. The nett returns for J863 yielded- ou the 
wb ole invested capital within a small fraction of four per cent- 
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There is reason to suppose that the nett returns for last year 
would be about four and a half per cent. Investors can purchase 
at a rate which will pay thenf five percent., and inasmuch as the 
ordinary capital is over 215,000,000Z., the market value of this 
at four and a half per cent, interest will be 194,000,000?. So 
much for the position, expectations, and property of one party to 
the proposed contract, the shareholders. The question next to 
be answered is, what sort of return can the public give as a fair 
and reasonable price for the transfer ? 

In the first place, the public, acting through the legislature, 
can give security, the highest and most unexceptionable 
known in the mercantile world, — security only limited by the 
character, the strength, and the longevity of the nation itself. 
It can at once relieve the shareholders from a situation we have 
seen to be full of disquietude and well-grounded embarrassment, 
even, it may be, of future insolvency and ruin. The public can 
further secure for ever to the shareholders a fairly compensating 
annuity, calculated upon the average value of their expectations, 
and also upon a correct estimation of the improved value of the 
new security with which it is accompanied. ^ It can further give 
a bonus upon every share transferred to itself, sufficient to induce 
the holder, not only to acquiesce in, but to welcome and desire 
the exchange. 

Such being the general capacities of the parties,^ next, as to 
the precise terms of the contract. There are many grounds for 
excluding from consideration the specific suggestions contained 
in the Act of 1844. They are merely suggestions which, how- 
ever valuable they had been, would in no case have been acted 
upon without fresh recurrence to legislation, and they are, in fact, 
open to many critical objections. The two main questions are, 
What is a fair price to give f and. Where is the money to come 
from ? 

Now, for the sake of adopting some definite figures, certainly 
not less, and perhaps not much more, than what would give satis- 
faction to both parties, we shall name the sums suggested by Mr. 
Galt, that is j^fteen per cent, on the market value of an original 
share, and four or five per cent, on loans and preferential capital, 
as a suitable bonus to be paid to shareholders on the exchange of 
everyrailwayshare or loan of l()0?.for 1 00?. Government stock, and, 
taking into account the vastly-increased security, consider three 
and a half per cent, interest on every 100?. stock as an equitable 
yearly payment to the shareholders, in lieu of the dividends pre- 
viously received. Thus the market value of the original shares was 
seen to amount to J 94,000,000?. The bonds on this, calculated 
as above, would be 29,000,000?. The preference or guaranteed 
capital or loans was 210,000^000^ and the corresponding bonus 
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would be 10,000,000Z. Thus the total price to be paid would 
be 443,000, OOOZ. If this payment were made by the assign- 
ment of newly-created stock, bearing interest at three and a half 
per cent, the yearly payments by the nation to the shareholders 
would be 15,500,000Z. We shall shortly arrive at the same 
price from another point of departure. 

Now there meet us at this stage two classes of alarmists, who 
have to be separately dismissed. The first class are of an imagi- 
native cast, and stand simply aghast at what they choose to call 
adding 400,000, OOOZ. to the national debt.” The ideas of these 
good people are in such a state of honest confusion and self- 
contradiction that it is not easy to know where to have them. 
They have probably a kind of hazy notion that the operation 
recommended fe equivalent to lavishing vast sums at once in un- 
productive expenditure, aud likely to have something the same 
effect as a hotly-contested European war, lasting for several years, 
and with England at the head of it. Well may our narrow con- 
ceptions of all political subjects suggest to foreigners that w'e 
have learnt them behind the counter. It is perhaps scarcely 
worth while dissipatijjg these clouds of misconception by noticing 
that the so-called creation of public debt in all cases whatever 
is nothing more than a convenient political fiction to express 
in metaphorical terms the perpetual liability incurred by the 
State to pay an annuity of such and such an amount to the 
so-called proprietors of that stock,#until the liability be redeemed 
by the payment of money exactly and nominally equivalent to 
the stock described. The usual legal consideration for granting 
such an annuity is the advance of a quantity of cash to pay the 
Avages of soldiers, sailors, and the like, and to build ships and 
cany on expensive wars. In the present case the consideration 
is the transfer of ownership in railways, and of all the rights to 
receive the profits accruing therefrom, and to interfere in their 
management. To suit these morbid minds, the new stock might 
be kept quite distinct from the old, denominated by a new name, 
and the interest made conspicuously payable, in the first place, out 
of railway profits. ^ 

The other daas of objectors are nervously apprehensive of 
the effect on the money market of a sudden and convulsive 
opening out of four hundred millions' worth of new stock. 
Now the whole force of this obstacle is enclosed in the gratuitous 
use of the words “ sudden ” and convidslve.” Nothing has 
been said by the advocates of this measure to prevent the opera- 
tion of transfer being gradual and cautious, waiting partly on 
the disposition of companies to close with the tender on terms 
agreeable to both sides, partly on the actual state of the money 
market being such, that Goveijlimeift security, to the amount of 
the price agreed upon, at three and a half per cent., presents 
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sufficient attractions to favour the completion of the contract. 
It is extremely desirable that, if possible, the proposed me^ure 
should not be forced on shareholders and directors, but that they 
should meet it half way ; and, with this view, the measure must 
be carried out slowly and tentatively. There are only two ways 
in which the money market can be convulsively and injuriously 
affected : one by a sudden appearance or disengagement of capital 
in search of investment, the other by a sudden birth of new 
schemes demanding capital and presenting hopeful prospects of 
profitable returns. Taking in the whole means of investment 
throughout the country, neither one nor the other of these in- 
fluences can in any way be set at work by the mere gradual 
tjxchange of securities, as between the shareholders and the 
public, hero advocated. It will not of itself set free a farthing of 
money now invested, nor open out a single avenue for new in- 
vestment which ilid not, in one form or other, exist before. 

Now, liaving disposed of these two classes of irrelevant ob- 
jectors, we may approach the consideration of what seem to be 
the most equitable terms of the contract from a different point of 
view. The sum paid by the public to railway companies in the 
year 1864, in the way of fares and charges, amounted to 
31,136,3fl7f. The average annual cost of management is about 
1 5,000,0001!. Thus the actual annual sum to be made good to 
the shareholders, or else to be redeemed by some sufficient com- 
pensation, is about 16,000, OOOi. Now, if the system in all its 
detail of high fares, charges, and the rest, were maintained as it 
at present exists, the mere trusteeship and responsibility of ma- 
nagement being made over to the State, the same profits would 
satisfy the same dividends, and the difference would be to the old 
shareholders, only that due to fresh security enormously surpass- 
ing in strength the old,*and to the public that due to wBatever 
saving was effected by an uniform administration and a more 
cautious admission of competing lines. But the very object of the 
proposed transfer being that henceforth the clieapness, safety, and 
comfort of travelling be the first consideration, and a reproductive 
investment only the second and ever subordinate one, we must 
provide in our estimate against the possibility of an immediate 
pecuniary loss, in consequence of the lowering of fares and charges. 
We have seen that such a loss does sometimes follow temporary 
changes in fares, and, in what may j^rove ultimately the most 

P rofitable districts, the loss may at first be most conspicuoua 
'hiis it is safer to anticipate that, during the first few years of 
the change, the loss yearly may, as in the pandlel case of the 
Post-office reform, amount to some considerable sunk We 
shall not be charged with extenuating it unfairly if we name 
5,000,0002. as the conceivable loss every year on such a reduction 
of fares and charges as shall bestow what is^ perhaps, the largest 
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amount of benefit upon the greatest number of the population. 
Now, in order to make up this sum to the public, we can set off 
against it at least (say) 2,000,000!., to be saved by the simplified 
mode of organization the new ownership involves. The remain- 
ing 3,000,000!. is fairly to be deducted from the yearly payments 
due to the shareholders on account of the additional security im- 
parted to their claims. The average difference of interest, apart 
from the value of the security, arising from the investment of 
100!. in Government and railway^ stock, is IZ. 10a. Supposing, 
under the new system, this sum accruing from every 100!. of in- 
vested railway capital be equally divided between the new and the 
old owners, who both have their special claims to part of it, the 
whole value yearly payable to each, that is to say, three-fourths 
per cent on all the railway property in the kingdom, valued at 
400,000,000!., will be just 3*000,000!., the sum of which we 
were in quest. 

Now, it is important to notice that the two calculations we have 
made exactly tally with each other. We have approached the 
question of terms from both sides, that of the buyer and that 
of the seller; and, so far as the rough statistics at present 
ready to our use admit of our forming an estimate, we have 
found the fair and reasonable price to be the same. From 
the point of view of the buyer, or the public, we saw that 
an equitable price would be the creation, in favour of the 
shareholders, of new stock to the amount of 443,000,000!., with 
interest accruing at three and a half per cent. The yearly sum 
thus payable by the public to the shareholders would amount to 
15,600,000!. From the other point of view, that of the share- 
holder, we have ju.st seen that, whereas the actual value of 
dividends, calculated at their present worth, of which they would 
be deprived, would be something over 1*6,000,000!., yet, in con- 
sideration of highly improved security, a yearly payment of con- 
siderably less than this sum >vould be amply sufficient by way of 
compensation. 

A great deal of confused thought has struggled for expression 
to the prejudice of calm deliberation on this subject, on the 
alleged ground that Government is notoriously unfitted to manage 
any large concern partaking of a commercial character. It is 
wanting in the requisite machinery, and it has neither the 
energy, the skill, nor integrity to use well the machinery that 
might be put into its hands. A few unequivocal facts will 
readily clear away these mists. 

We have already noticed that the time is coming, and is 
already partially come, when the whole railway system must and 
will be' submitted to the management of either one sole cor- 
porate body, or to a very limited number of such bodies. The 
pressing question is, whether, inasmuch as this prospective amal- 
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gamatiou is an inexorable necessity that cannot be eluded, the 
direction of so complex and gigantic a system shall be under- 
taken for the people or against the people ? It must be regulated 
ivith a primary view either to the largest remuneration of a few, or 
to the convenience and social welfare of all Competition, 
acting according to its natural laws, and forcibly blending these 
two ends in one, is here reduced to the narro west • limits, 
and in the long run is signally inoperative. It is only from a 
body constituted out of themselves, directly responsible to them- 
selves step by step, and removable and alterable at their own 
arbitrary will, that the people can look for a keen preference 
of the national interests to all minor ends. It evinces much 
ignorance and inconsiderateness to urge that the Government, as 
such, is unfitted to engage in concerns of this nature by the very 
conditions of its being. In the first place, the reform here 
advocated does, not imply of itself any change whatever in the 
directorate or the trusteeship of railways, but only a substitu- 
tion of the whole nation in the place of a limited body of 
shareholders, or, in legal language, of one set of cestui qui 
trusts for another. It is a familiar enough idea in all other 
undertakings that subordinate workmen may be induced to work 
to the highest amount of efficiency by identifying, through some 
temporary arrangement, their interests with their success. All 
contracts and sub-contracts for architectural and other works, 
among which are those for large Government works, offices, dock- 
yards, forts, barracks, ships of war, and the like, are conducted on 
this invariable principle, and whatever omissions or neglects may 
creep into the details, the principle itself is unassailably strong. 

Now it will only be necessary to allude cursorily to some of 
the obvious methods of regulating railways, in the event of their 
purchase by the State, without descending into minute detaila 
There is first, the method of leasing them out, either to the 
present or to new companies, the lessees being selected on the 
principles of free competition. The companies contracting to 
manage the lines would derive their remuneration either from a 
fixed percentage on the gross returns, or by means of being allowed 
to reserve to themselves a fixed sum for every fiiile of the line. 
The mam point here demanding attention would be the insertion 
of stringent covenants to repair in every contract of leaser 
and a scrutinizing valuation of all the rolling stock of the rail- 
way on every change of tenants. This method is specially 
applicable to the construction of new lines. Again, there 
is the method, specially favoured by Mr. Qalt, of having all 
the lines throughout the country managed by a Central 
Board, which mighif be formed of the most experienoci^ menu 
bers of present railway boards, and represent in fit proportiona 
all the existing companiea This would secure men 8pe<^y 
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acquainted 'with the peculiar situation and wants of all the lines. 
Iliey mi$;ht be presided over by a Minister of State, with a seat 
in the Cabinet, who, of course, would be changed with the 
Ministry. This would in some way assimilate the ]^ilway Board 
to the Indian Board, the Board of Trade, and the Poor Law 
Board. Or, the president might be a permanent and irremovable 
offioer,#esembling the chiefs of departments in Somerset House. 
If to either of these last schemes it be objected, that the Govern- 
ment patronage would be alarmingly increased, it is answered that 
the appointment of innumerable subordinates must rest in some 
hands or other — ^that, in the probable and more and more im- 
pending event of general amalgamation of companies under the 
present rule, a system of patronage will be generated far more 
capricious and arbitrary, because totally irresponsible, than any 
that could possibly grow up under the auspices of a government 
so constituted as ouj:s. Indeed, already the larger and larger 
diffusion of competitive and educational tests, and the rapidly- 
advancing belief in their unapproachable value, are rendering 
obsolete this venerable outlet for political recriminations. 

We have said nothing hitherto upon the subject of railway 
systems as they exist in other lands. The only case that could 
be strictly serviceable for our purpose would be that of a country 
having tried both the conflicting systems in their entirety, one 
after another. But no such precedent is to be found. The 
modes of railway own^ship and management abroad are either 
mixed and fluctuating from year to year, as in France, and even 
from one line to another, as in Prussia, or extend over a very small 
urea, as in Belgium, so that almost any conclusion whatever 
might be supported by a partial and one-sided refeiwce to any 
one of these countries. Certainly it must be confessecfloy all com- 
petent observers, that a superficial view of foreign modes of 
administration, whether on the score of cheapness, comfort, or 
safety, gives a result vastly preponderating in their favour as com- 
pared with ours. The true gist of the whole problem was firmly 
grasped by M. Bc^er, the himister of Finance in Belgium, when 
the project of constructing State railways was first idtroduced into 
the Belgian Cfalimbers in 1834. "No,” said M. Rogier, "the 
state of affairs in which competition corrects the evil does not 
apply here : whoever holds the railways holds a monopoly, and 
that should only be allowed to exist in the possession of the State, 
subject to the responsible advisers of the Crown.” * 

We have thus explored in detail all the evils that tenaciously 
adhere, and cannot but adhere, to the existing system of railway 
ownership and administration in^England. We have gone on to 
describ^, with full particularity, that speciaf mode of reconstruc- 
tion which is implied in the so-eaUed purchase of railways by the 
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State. The practicability of such purchase has been, it is sub- 
mitted, adequately demcmstrated, while the objections to 
canying it out in fact^ have been fairly met, and in every 
case conclusively set aside. Apart, however, from such 
partial exceptions to particular aspects of the scheme in view, 
there remain still to be encountered two important classes of 
fundamental objections which strike at the very root of the whole 
mode of remedy here insisted on. These two sources of disin- 
clination to entertain the new conception, even in thought, are 
due to two several courses of thought, e4ually popular and equally 
false. The one is an ignorant and irrational distaste to what is 
termed “ centralization the other is a kind of moral reluc- 
tance to interfere arbitrarily with the property of railway com- 
panies in land. 

If we were at present engaged in an historical analysis of 
complex ideas, with all their current associations, no more 
interesting subject of experiment could be laid hold of than the 
complex notion usually present on the use of the term cen- 
tralization.’' The simpler ideas that go to form the complex 
whole arc constructed in part out of ol>servations, generally 
most inexact, of what exists in neighbouring countries, in part 
out of the magnified image presented by an alarmed imagination. 
The annihilation of all local and subordinate authority, together 
with those habits of self-reliance and independence such authority 
best tends to foster ; capricious interference on the part of ill-in- 
formed ofliciajs far from the spot at every sU^e in the actions of 
those beneath them ; the remote responsibility incurred by the 
governing body and the opportunities for a despotic use of their 
power — conglomerate ideas form only a portion of the terrific 
phantasm^njured up by the use of the term “ centralization.” 
Under some constitutions of the State, and in the case of some 
departments of government, it is undeniable that such mischiefr 
as these may, and do really, exist, where all local and independrat 
authorities are needlessly superseded. But in the case of railr 
ways, under such a constitution as >that of England, all thought 
of such calflmities is irrelevant and absurd. From the very 
nature of locomotion, which is implied from first to last, all local, 
partial, and particular claims are merged in the universal interests 
of the whole community everywhere present. It is l^e 
country at large, and not a special district of it, that has ^ 
deepest coucern in ever so minute a branch of railway by which 
that district is traversed. So long as the House of Commons 
continues to maintain au effective check on ministerial adminis- 
tration, the responsibility of managers under a centralized qrstem 
would far exceed anything hitherto known or conceived. , Ab re- 
presentation in that House becomes more complete, it will be more 
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and more the people alone, and no bureaucratic coterie, as the ob- 
jection suggests, who will regulate, punish, and reward. All the 
possible vices of centralization being here away, all the conspicuous 
advantages of that method of government will be present in the 
largest possible measure, inasmuch as no undertaking can gain so 
inordinately as that of railways by the use of combined intelli- 
gence, ready co-operation, economic service, and unity of admi- 
nistration. 

The last form of general objection rests upon ground which is 
becoming day by day mdre demonstrably untenable. It is being 
seen with ever-increasing and more and more convincing clearness 
that, in a country like England, whose population is constantly 
swelling up to the brim, the means of living at all, and then the 
ways of living not quite despicably, are becoming the first and 
most engrossing cares of the State. No narrow individual interest, 
be it ever so plausible or ever so antique, will be able long to hold 
its ground in the face of a crushed and suffering population. To 
distribute the land of the rich among the poor and rich would be 
unjust, only because it would be unserviceable, andjust because it 
would be palpably unserviceable, the dream of doing so is rightly 
abandoned to charlatans and traitors. £ut for the State to 
ignore decisively' the existence anywhere out of itself of absolute 
property in the national soil, and to resist the silent and slowly 
progressive invasion of what once were, and ever should be held, 
the indefeasible rights of all in every part, is nothing else than 
policy the most honourable and the most sound. It is due far 
more to public causes and national accidents than to the labours 
of proprietors, that* the produce of land, and therefore land 
itself, has increased so exorbitantly in value and demud. What 
the State alone must thus be taken to have dRiditionally 
given, the State can, in all reason, on making fair compen- 
sation in another form, and on sufficient cause shown, take 
away. It is confessed in our daily policy and even in our law, 
however reluctantly in some ^^uarters the theory may be con- 
ceded, that neither individual landowners nor corporate bodies 
can bold land otherwise than as transitory tenants* of the State, 
^e more clearly this doctrine is recognised and the more openly 
it is avowed, the nation will address itself to grapple with the 
special problems of legislation affecting land, as they from time to 
time present themselves, with all the more serene intelligence 
and the more unflinching courage. 
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Art. it. — The Royal Hospital of Bethlehem. 

1. RepoH, together with the Minutes of Evidence^ and an 

Appendix of Papers, from the Committee appointed to 
Consider of Provision being made for the Better Regula- 
t ion of Madhouses in England. (Ordered by the House of 
Commons to be Printed, July 11th, 1815.) 

2. Return to am Address of the House of Lords for Copies of 

all Reports of the Commissioners in Lunacy, and the 
Evidence presented by them to the Home Offce as to the 
State and Management of Bethlehem Hospital, and of all 
Correspondence thereon; and of the Obsei^ations of the 
Oovernors of Bethlehem Hospital on the Report of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy to the Secretary of State. 
(Ordered to be Printed, March 15th, 1853.) 

3. Report of the Charity Commissioners on Bethlehem Hos- 

]}ital. Parliamentary Paper, 382. 1865. 

4. Annual Report of the Royal Hospitals of Bridewell and 

Bethlehem for the year 1 864. 

W HOSOEVER aspires to effect some great reform in any 
department of human thought or action, whether moved 
thereto by^ laudable ambition, or inspired by humane feeling, 
should no*ook back only to the lofty height on which in the 
distant past stands the great reformer, and hope that he may 
reach an equal height of glory in his day and generation, but 
should rather look abroad and scan the dreaiy prosaic events in 
which he is living; should mark well the scarce* perceptible 
motion of any current of progress in the face of interested pre- 
judice and ignorant opposition ; and should not fail soberly to 
reflect how little is thought of him who is spending the energy 
and sacrificing the comfort of a life in doing good to the world 
in spite of itself. Then, if he still hold fast to his benevolent 
aim, let him in firm resolve and with patient endurance, vvithout 
illusion and without exultation, nerve himself to enter upon a 
thorny and uncertain path, on which it may be that he will have 
to sink down and fail. Not only petty jealAisies, irritated pre- 
judice, offended self-interest, malignant envy, and all the host of 
evil passions that go to strengthen the great army of obstructive- 
ness, will be found arrayed in hostile Tine against the champion 
[Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXVIII.]— New Series, Vol. XXIX. No. II. z 
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of progress ; but his bitterest sorrciv will be to find himself 
opposed and misunderstood by many whom he knows to be well- 
meaning and sincere, but who cannot conceive of other and 
better things than those to which they have been accustomed. 
Such men unconsciously become a part of the system in which 
they have lived and to which they have grown ; they move con- 
tentedly in the old ruts, and oijy that which has been is with 
them that which shall be. Any one starting forth on a new path 
with unfamiliar aspirations appears to them as a madman, or a 
self-seeking schemer, or at best a phenomenon utterly unintelli- 
gible, but of which they entertain the sincerest distrust, while 
they are the most formidable enemies of the reformer, because 
the}' are conscientiously so, and because they are in the closest 
sympathy with the stagnation which he labours to abolish. 
Throughout all time it has been so, and to the end of time it 
must, by the nature of things, be so ; in one way or another the 
reformer is despised and rejected of men — a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief. When not actively*opposed and openly 
reviled, his work is not seldom being done while men wist not of 
it — while they hide, as it were, their faces from him ; and it is 
commonly completed, and the self-sacrifice of his life over, before 
the world awakens to anything like an adequate consciousness of 
its vast importance. Often, too, it happens that he survives not to 
behold any fruit of his labours — has only a glimpse of the promised 
land ; and, like Moses of old, lies down to die in solitary sorrow 
on some lonely Pisgah, while others joyously gather in the 
harvest which he has sown with much painful toil. And when 
they have gathered in the fruits, they slowly call to mind him who 
has been their benefactor, place him on a pedestal of glory 
amongst the great ones of the past, and determine with one 
consent that his name shall live for evermore. Having paid 
which debt of gratitude to the past, they proceed forthwith to 
resist the reformer who is living and labouring among them, 
and with all their might strive to crush him out. 

The cost to the individual reformer being so severe, and the 
strength required of him so great, even when the rare opportunity 
offers, it is no wonder that there are many who refuse become 
martyrs in the cause of humanity^; that there are others who 
break down in the une<]^ual conflict ; and that but few centuries 
have a great reform to ooast ofl How many years has man lived 
upon earth, and ho.w few has he profitably employed I It may 
not be amiss, then, that the present century, in which a great 
social reform has blen accomplished by the labours of a few men, 
should be reminded of the noble work that has been done, and 
called to take some thought of the difficulties that have been 
patiently surmounted, and of the vast gain that has accrued to 
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humanity. Familiarity ^th the modern and scientific treatment 
of the insane is apt to make us forget that it is of quite recent 
birth, and that within the memory of many now living it would 
have been thought the wildest madness to dream of dealing with 
these afflicted beings otherwise than as with the most dangerous 
animals. Not in any country nor at any period before this 
century, was there a just conception of the insane as victims of 
disease, whom it was necessary to treat as such, and of mental 
derangement as the perverted function of a diseased organ ; and 
even at the present time this conception has not gained full 
admission into the mind of every legislator, or of the general 
public. Happily, mankind is capable of being moved through 
feeling to a practical course, the theory of which it does not fufiy 
appreciate. This was what happened in regard to the insane. 
The horrible revelations of their miserable condition aroused 
public compassion, and there were found men of humane feelings 
and enlightened views sufficiently far-seeing, patient, resolute, and 
energetic to realize the better feelings in a better system of 
treatment. It is now the fixed habit in this country to treat the 
insane as sufferers from disease, and it is not deemed necessary 
or thought right to apply any sort of mechanical restraint even 
to the most excited maniac. Such a vast reform has been accom- 
plished in our time by the labours of a few determined men, and 
some of them who were leaders in the fight are still living, 
strangely unregarded, and entirely unrewarded, by an age whiw 
owes them so much. We propose now, then, to exhibit the course 
of progress from the old and barbarous system of chaining up the 
insane, to the modern humane and enlightened system of treat- 
ment ; to point out through what difficulties the advance was 
made, and to indicate, as far as it is yet visible, the path of 
future progress. To this end it will be most convenient to take 
the history of Bethlehem Hospital, the management, or more 
correctly the mismanagement, of which has, at different times 
within the last fifty years, been the subject of special inquiry 
a committee of the House of Commons, by the Lunacy Commis- 
sionena and twice by the Charity Commissioners. It has been 
the Iasi stronghold of an obstructive policy, and the congenial 
l^me^of the worst iniquiti* of an iniquitous system, with which 
through all time to come its history will be identified ; for, as truly 
said in the House of Commons, if ever any public establishment 
has covered England with shame, it is Bethlehem Hospital 
The periodical public interference which l(as been necessary in 
order to bring this hospital up to the level of similar institutions^ 
has resulted in certain reports^ enumerated at the head of this 
article, that are now valuable records ; in them we witness the 
gradual breaking down of the old system of barbarity and ob* 
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structireness under the pressure of enlightened opinion brought 
to bear from without ; and they are thus trustworthy landmarks 
on the road, by help of which we are enabled to realize how fear- 
fully bad the old system was, how difficult was its destruction, 
and how great has been the progress. 

Before proceeding to elicit from these reports the history of 
the destruction of the old, and the growth of the new, system of 
treating Insanity, it may be well to give a brief sketch of tho 
manner of dealing with the insane at different times and in 
different countries, in order to show how entirely new the modern 
scientific system really is. By the Eastern nations, generally, it 
would appear that the insane w'ere regarded, according to the 
manner of their madness, either- as inspireil by some divine 
spirit, and then consulted as oracles, or as possessed with some evil 
spirit, and avoided as having a devil in them. As in the different 
powers of nature good or evil spirits were supposed to reign, 
according as their influence was beneficial, or appeared malig- 
nant, so in the unaccountable perversion of human nature dis- 
played in the vagaries of insanity, men saw the good or the evil 
spirit, according as these were harmless or offensive. In the 
latter case, it was often supposed that so great a degradation 
must proceed from divine anger, and be a punishment inflicted 
by divine agency. It can scarcely admit of doubt, however, that 
many insane must have suffered a violent death, in accordance 
with the prevailing law of vengeance which ordained an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth ; for it is tho nature of insanity 
to rebel against and to outrage the established laws and customs of 
society, and on any such crime the Mosaic laws would press 
most severely. The ancient Egyptians — a wonderful people in 
many regards — seem to have arrived at a far more just concep- 
tion of the nature of insanity than other nations at that time ; 
for they had at both extremities of Egypt temples, surrounded 
by shady groves and beautiful gardens, to which melancholics in 
great numbers resorted in quest of relief, and in which varieties 
of games and recreations were established for the amusement of 
the mind and the invi^oration of the body, while the imagina- 
tion was impressed wi^ the finest wductions of the sculptor 
and the painter. Perhaps it was * Egypt that Pythagoras, 
the first Greek philosopher who practised medicine, learned this 
plan of treating insanity, afterwards introducing it, along with 
the doctrine of metempsychosis, into Greece. At any rate, 
Asclepiades, who is said to be the founder of a moral treatment 
of insanity among the Greeks, adopted a humane and rational 
system : music, love, wine, employment, exercising the memory, 
and fixing the attention, were his principal remedies and he 
recommended that bodily restraint should be avoided 'as much 
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-as possible, and that Jone but the most violent should be 
bound. The theory of the supernatural origin of the madness of 
Orestes proves, however, that the Greeks generally had very 
erroneous notions of its nature as a disease, and of the mode of 
its causation. 

Hippocrates was undoubtedly the first to recognise the true 
nature of insanity ; he clearly perceived that the brain was the 
organ affected, and that there was nothing more divine in one 
disease than in another. St icat Sofctti Tavra ra TraOea 

Otia ilvai Kcti raWa Travra, Kai ovStv erepov iripov OeiOTtpov ovSe 
avOpumivuiTepov aWa iravTa dna. And if we are to believe 
genuine the account given of the interview between him and 
Democritus, it is impossible to esteem too highly his diagnostic 
power. The people of Abdera, thinking Democritus to be mad, 
because of his strange behaviour, sent for Hippocrates, in order 
that he might give them his opinion, and, if needful, exercise his 
skill upon the laughing philosopher. When Hippocrates was 
come to Abdera, the people of the city came flocking about him, 
some weeping, some entreating of him that he would do his best. 
After somti little repast, he went to see Democritus, the people 
following him, whom he found in his garden in the suburbs, 
all alone, sitting upon a stone under a plane tree, without hose 
or shoes, with a book on his knees, cutting up several beasts, and 
busy at his study. The multitude stood gazing roflnd about to 
see the congress. Hippocrates, after a little pause, saluted him, 
whom he re-salute(J, ashamed almost that he could not call him 
likewise by his name, or that he had forgot it.” Thereupon 
ensues a long discourse, in which Democritus gives excellent 
reasons for his singular behaviour, and shows satisfactorily that 
he has good cause to laugh at the miseries, the madness, and the 
follies of mankind. It grew late : Hippocrates left him ; and 
no sooner was he come away, but all the citizens came about 
flocking to know how he liked him. He told them in brief that, 
notwithstanding these small neglects of his attire, body, diet, the 
world had not a wiser, a more learned, a more honest man ; and 
they were much deceived to say that he was mad.” It is plain 
that Hippocrates knew|fetter than many modem physicians 
how to distinguish betwKn eccentricity and disease. More 
explicit views respecting the different ways in which the brain 
was affected in insanity were enunciated by Galen, who, indeed, 
has made many admirable observationi^ still instructive and 
worthy to be had in remembrance. Indeed, it is a matter* of 
wonder that they should ever have been so completely forgotten, 
.as they unquestionably were. 

In the middle ages, under the blighting influence of an igno- 
rant anfi intolerant priesthood, all rational views of the nature 
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of insanity seem to have perished. There was a return to 
primeval superstition and to a barbarous treatment. If the poor 
madman were orthodox in his ravings, and capable of being used 
for the promotion of the interests of the Church, he was 
canonized like St. Francis, the founder of the Franciscans, 
who loved to strip himself naked, and to dress himself fantasti- 
cally, who saw visions, and who was chained down in a dark room 
as a madman by his own parents. Another saint, St. Kosa de 
Luna, mixed gall and fa3ces with all her food, in token of 
humility and by way of penance ; Agnes de Jesus, with like 
humility, refused to destroy the vermin which swarmed in her 
hair ; St. Catherine of Sienna believed that she was received as 
a veritable spouse into the bosom of the Saviour; and St. 
Theresa not unfrequently reproached herself that her nightly 
raptures and salacious ecstasies were not suflSciently free from 
voluptuous bodily feelings. On the other hand, if the manifes- 
tations of insanity took a heterodox form, it went hard with the 
sufferers, numbers of whom were burnt alive as atheists or here- 
tics, or as having had converse with the devil. Meanwhile it is 
probable that the insane, who were harmless, wandered about the 
country living on the charity of people and of the monasteries ; and 
there can be no doubt that many of those who committed violence 
suffered as ordinary criminals. There was no conception of 
insanity as a disease demanding, like other diseases, medical 
treatment : the light which Hippocrates and Galen had thrown 
upon it was completely extinguished. « 

It was in 1647 that Henry VIII. granted to the City of Lon- 
don the suppressed prioiy of St Mary of Bethlehem, which had 
been founded in 1246 by one of the Sheriffs of London, “to 
make there a priory, and to ordain a prior and canons, brothers, 
and also sisters, when Jesus Christ shall enlarge his grace upon 
it and “ for to say divine service there for the souls aforesaid, 
and all Christian souls.** This house the City of London con- 
verted ^into a hospital for the reception of lunatics, thus founding 
the first hospital in England specially devoted to the reception of 
persons of unsound mind. It stood in Bisbopsgate ward, without 
the City wall, where now is Betldern off Bishopsgate-street, 
“in an obscure and close place,** say^Stowe, “near unto many 
common sewers, and also was too little to receive and entertain 
the great number of distracted persons' both men and women.*’ 
Accordingly, in 1675, the second Bethlehem Hospital was built 
inMoorfields, a stately and magnificent structure, with gardens 
before it. “ And besides the garden, there is at each end another 
for the lunatic people to walk in for their refreshment, when 
they are a little well of their distemper ; and that part fronting 
the fields hath iron gates in sevend places of the wall, to the end 
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that passengers as they walk in the fields may look into the gar- 
den. This large fabric is built of brick and freestone ; the gate, 
or entrance, all of stone/ with two figures of a distracted man 
and woman over the gate.’" The eighth picture in Hogarth’s 
“ Bake’s Progress,” which was painted in 1735, is evidently 
founded on ooservations made in the wards of this Bedlam, and 
may serve to convey some idea of the scenes in it. The rake, 
his face wrung with the last strain of human suffering, lies dying 
in the arms of the poor weeping woman whom he had seduced, 
his ankles loaded with chains, and the physician leaning over 
him ; in one of the cells is seen a naked figure on a straw bed, 
the chains round his wrists hanging over the bedstead ; in another 
celJ sits a crowned figure, and a mad astronomer occupies the 
centre of the picture. These miserable creatures, chained on 
their straw, were made objects of exhibition to the idle and the 
curious, just as the lions in the Tower were. One of the entries 
in Mr. J’epys’ Diary is: — “Stept into Bedlam, where I saw 
several poor miserable creatures in chains ; one of them was 
mad with making verses.” Steele, again, in the “ Tatler,” men- 
tions how he paid a ^asit to Bedlam with several friends, in order 
to show them the sights there. No cruelty, however extreme, but 
what familiarity will divest of its horrors, blunting the feelings of 
the most humane, and obscuring the judgment of the moept 
enlightened of men. * 

Thus cruelly things went on year after year, until 1815, in 
spite of the occasional protest of some benevolent person who was 
horrified with the painful scenes that he had witnessed. Words 
cannot express, nor mind conceive, the countless cruelties prac- 
tised wit(fn the walls of old Bedlam — cruelties such as would 
righteously cover with eternal infamy those who were in any way 
responsible for them, were it not that, their names are, happily, 
for the most part buried in oblivion. And yet the governors of 
this wealthy charity could have had no interest and no pleasure 
in its mismanagement ; they gave their services without recom- 
pense, and no doubt conscientiously ; and they sincerely resentied 
the suggestion of public Interference. It is ever so ; more sufier- 
ing is caused in the worlcLJay want of thought and by obstruc- 
tive prejudice than by Imirtlessness and wilful design. For 
the Bethlehem system was not at that time general ; it 
had been superseded by that more enlightened and hunaane 
system, which receiving its first impulse from the great uprising 
of outraged human feeling in the French revolution,, had been 
initiated by Pinel in France, further developed by Esquirol, and 
carried into admirable operation at the Quakers^ Betreat,” near 
York. 

At laft the troublesome refoipser, so offensive to ofiicial indo- 
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lence, and hostile to iniquities, though hallowed by age, appeared, 
and, in spite of opposition, forced his way into Bethlehem Hos- 
pital. Mr. Edward Wakefield, who for many years had been in 
the habit of visiting all places where insane persons were con- 
fined, first visited the hospital on April 25th, 1814?, and made 
another visit on May 2nd. What he found on these occasions is 
recorded in his evidence before the Committee of the House of 
Commons. In the women’s galleries, one of the side rooms con- 
tained about ten patients, each chained by one arm or leg to the 
wall, the chain allowing them merely to stand up by the bench 
or form fixed to the wall, or to sit down on it. The nakedness 
of each patient was covered b 3 ^ a blanket, made into something 
like a dressing-gown, but with nothing to fasten it in front. 
This was the whole covering, the feet being naked. In another 
part he found many of the unfortunate women locked up in their 
cells, naked, and chained on straw, with only one blanket for a 
covering. In the men’s wing, in the side room, six patients were 
chained close to the wall, five handcuffed, and one locked to the 
wall by the right arm, as well as by the right leg ; he was very 
noisj’ ; all were naked except as to the blanket-gown or small 
rug on the shoulders, and without shoes — their nakedness and 
their mode of confinement gave this room the complete appear- 
ance of a dog-kennel. 

“*In one of* the cells on the lower gallery we saw William Xorris. 
He stated himself to be 55 years of age, and that he had been confined 
about 14; years ; that in consequence of attempting to defend himself 
from what he conceived the improper treaiment of his keeper, he was 
fastened by a long chain, which, passing through a partition, enabled 
the keeper, by going into the next cell, to draw him close^o the wall 
at pleasure ; that to prevent this, Norris muffled the chaiii*ith straw, 
so as to hinder it passing through tlic wall : that lie afterwards was 
confined in the manner we saw him, namely, a stout iron ring was 
rivetted round his neck, from which a short chain passed to a ring 
made to slide upwards and downwards, on an upright massive iron bar 
more than six feet high, inserted into the wall; round his body a 
strong iron bar, about two inches wide, was rivetted ; on each side the 
bar was a circular projection, which, being fastened to and enclosing 
each of his arms, pinioned them close tcUiis sides. This waist bar was 
secured by two similar bars, which, paIRng over his shoulders, were 
rivetted to the waist-bar, both before ana behind. The iron ring 
round his neck was connected to the bars on his shoulders by a double 
link ; from each of these bars another short chain passed to the ring 
on the upright bar. We were informed he was enabled to raise him- 
self so as to stand against the wall on the pillow of his bed in the 
trough bed in which he lay ; but it is impossible for him to advance 
from the wall in which the iron bar is soldered, on account of the 
shortness of the chains, which were only twelve inches long. It was, 
1 conceive, equally out of his power to repdse in any other position 
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than on his back, the projections on each side of the waist-bar enclosed 
liis arms, rendering it impossible for him to lie on bis side, even if the 
length of the chain from his neck and shoulders would permit it. His 
right leg was chained to the trough, in which he had remained thus 
encaged and chained for more than twelve years.” 

A marvellous example truly of what the human constitution 
may accommodate itself to ! Poor Norris was not released from 
this confinement until about three weeks or a month before his 
death, which, notwithstanding the opinion of Dr. Monro, the phy- 
sician then at the head of the medical department, may wejl be 
thought to have been hastened by the treatment to which he was 
subjected. That gentleman being asked whether he did not 
think that the pulmonary complaint of which Norris died might 
have been produced by the great quantity of iron he wore for 
so many years ? replied, “ I think not” Again asked : — 

“ ‘Do you think a person could have had about him a weight of iron, 
say six or eight -and-twenty pounds ; that he could have been confined 
to his bed without being allowed to turn round for Aine years, or with- 
out being able to get out and sit on the edge of his bed, being chained by 
the head by a chain only twelve inches from the iron stanchion, and that 
would have no effect upon his general health ?* — ‘ It did not appear to 
have any general effect upon his health — he was in very good health 
till within a very short period of his death.’ ” 

The apothecary coincided in his colleague's opinion, and even 
became enthusiastic about the excellence of restraint by means 
of irons. In reply to a question, he asserted that to secure the 
patient with irons was a thousand times less objectionable than 
the strait'Waistcoat, and that, footlocked and manacled, he was 
rendered an “ innoxious animal.” 

It was revealed furthermore, by the examination of Dr. Monro, 
that it was the custom at particular seasons of the year. May, 
June, July, August, and September, “ to apply general bleeding, 
purging, and vomit,” without any discrimination of cases. It 
was asked whether the bleeding and vomiting were performed at 
the same period, or periodically, like t|ie other modes of treat- 
ment, and the reply was — " They are ordered to be bled about 
the latter end of May, or th% beginning of May, according to the 
weather ; and after they have been bled they take vomits once 
a week for a number of weeks ; after that we purge the patients ; 
that has been the practice invariably for years, long before my 
time ; it was handed down to me by my father, and I do not 
know any better* practice.” Besides the acknowledgment and 
approval of this remarkable system of medical treatment^ the 
investigations of the Committee elicited the ^disgraceful and 
almost incredible fact that a male keeper was employed to 
attend to the refractory female patients. Certainly Dr. Monro 
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could not give satislactory answers upon this point, though much 

? ressed, and could not recollect that the Chamberlain of the 
Sty of London had interfered and dismissed a certain male 
keeper named King ; but the evidence of the apothecary, who 
was thereupon re-called and re-examined, leaves no doubt that 
this abominable practice was the regular custom of the hospital. 

“ ‘ Was not a man appointed to do the duty of keeper to the women 
only ?’ — ‘ Tliat has always been the case.’ ‘ Do you remember a 
keeper of the name of King?* — ‘Perfectly.’ ‘Was not King, when 
keeper of the female patients, charged with being too familiar with a 
female patient of great beauty ?’ — ‘ The patient herself did charge 
him with that.’ ‘ He being keepe/ of tlie female patients at the 
time?’ — ‘Yes, she complained to me of it.’ ‘Did not the Governors, 
from learning that fact, direct that no man should again be put as 
keeper of the women r’ — ‘ I do not recollect that they came to any 
resolution upon that case ; it was about three years ago. Some years 
ago, a female patient had been impregnated twice during the time she 
was in the hospitsij ; at one time sho miscarried ; and the person who 
was proved to have liad connexion with her, being a keeper, was 
accordingly discharged.’ ” 

It was too plain, as the examination by the House of Com- 
mons proceeded, that the Committee of the Hospital often did 
not see the patients for months, but that these were left to the 
care of the medical attendants, who in their turn appear to have 
left their work to the keepers, and to have done little more 
than give the sanction of their authority to the system of neglect 
and brutality in force, and uphold and defend it when at- 
tacked. Any one reading their answers to the close cross- 
questioning of the Committee of the House of Commons, and 
appreciating the spirit which inspired them, cannot fiiil to be 
convinced that the iniquities exposed were but a partial revela- 
tion of numbAs done in secret and never known, and will even 
now shudder vj, the imagination of the cruel sufferings under- 
gone by the unhappy patients already sufficiently afflicted by 
their disease. 

Such, then, was old Bedlam, and such were the iniquities of 
wWh it was the home. Last in persistence in the old system 
of treatment, and worst in its mode of carrying it out, its story, 
as revealed by the investigation of the House of Commons, has 
become the eternal disgrace of England, and is still quoted in 
all parts of the world as evidence of the way in which the 
Insane were treated in this country in 1815 . Not justly so, 
however : chains had for some time been abolished in most 
other asylums; and it was with horror and indignation that the 
publip aiscoverld the systeot of cruelty that was being practised, 
and insisted upon its instant abolition. Indeed, the only persons 
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not liorrified by the painful disclosures were those immediately 
responsible for the disgrace. 

In 1815, the new Bethlehem Hospital was built in what was 
then St. George's-in-the-Fields, but what is now a densely popu- 
lated part of a low lying district of London, and where, hemmed 
in and overlooked by* houses, it still stands. In front of it, as in 
front of old Bedlam, there is a small garden enclosed with iron 
palings, to the end that passengers, as they walk past, may look 
in “ and see the lunatic people walk for their refreshment when 
they are a little well of their distemper.*' Though the old system 
of cruelty had perished with the old fabric, and could not possibly 
be restored, yet the traditions of the past did not entirely die 
out, but appear to have passed by a hereditar}^ transmission to 
the new fabric and the new oflQcers. The body was dead, but 
the spirit remained alive ; the chains could n^t be restored, but 
mechanical restraint of every other kind — canvas gloves, strait- 
waistcoats, hobbles, and wrist-locks — was systematically employed. 
Once more the cry of intolerable suffering within was heard with- 
out its walls, and once more it was determined to institute an official 
investigation into the condition of the hospital. Accordingly, in 
July, 1851, the Commissioners in Lunacy commenced a searching 
inquiry, examined different witnesses, and finally presented to 
the Home Secretary a report announcing that several patients 
had been subjected to harsh and improper treatment by the 
attendants — that they were neglected by the medical and other 
oflScers of tlie institution ; that the bedding, clothing, and accom- 
modation were unfit and insufiicient ; that the health of one had 
been materially injured thereby, and the life of another put in 
peril ; and pronouncing the management and condition of the 
hospital in many material respects most unsatisfactory.” In 
reading the evidence taken by the Commissioners, it is Striking 
how much the story in 1851 is a repetition of the story disclosed 
in 1815, allowance being made for the difference of time. There 
is, happily, a limit to the distance at which the most inveterate 
obstructive institution or individual can lag behind the spirit of 
the ago. There was no patient now found chained as poor 
Norris was chained until death released him — that was impos- 
sible even at Bethlehem in 1851; but thesam^ heartless neglect, 
the same spirit of obstructiveness, the same inefficient superin- 
tendence, the same strong feeling evinced that the magnificent 
revenues of the wealthy charity existed for the sake of adminis- 
trators and officials, and not administrators and officials for the 
purposes of the charity, and the same incapacity to perceive that 
the condition and management of the hospital \yas of any just 
interest or concern to any one but those who derived interest or 
profit from it — all these were as plainly exhibited as when they 
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were more completely realized in a more iniquitous practice. 
The Report of the Commissioners seems to have fixed the respon- 
sibility of the bad state of things in great part upon the treasurer : 
he having, by his own confession, no power whatever except as a 
member ot the board of management, had, by his own authority 
and at his own pleasure, actually taken from the resident medical 
officer the duties of classifying the female patients, of (Jeciding 
which of them should be employed, and of regulating the employ- 
ment, and of determining in which wards they should be placed ; 
and had invested the matron with this power. He had, in fact, 
unwarrantably and most injudiciously assigned to her the whole 
moral treatment of the female patients ; and all this mischief he 
had done of his motion without reporting such interference to 
the governors. Tlie hiring and discharge of attendants and 
sei-vants w’ere also in his hands. The evil consequences of a 
state of things in which the medical officer had all the responsi- 
bility and no power, while the treasurer assumed all the power 
and no responsibility, may easily be imagined. There was no 
unity in the management of the hospital, and the patients were 
grossly neglected and cruelly treated ; female patients in the 
basement of the building were found to have regularly slept 
entirely naked on loose straw, with only a blanket over them, 
the poor creatures crawling under the straw in order to try to get 
warm ; and the Commissioners intimate their belief, notwith- 
standing official denial, that female patients wore actually laid 
naked on the stone floor and mopped with cold water. The 
backs of the patients were excoriated through lying in wet and 
dirty straw ; and one wonders not, after reading the evidence 
elicited, that health was sometimes materially injured, and life 
put in peril. 

It M»mld not serve any good purpose to go at length through 
the evidence taken by the Commissioners, in which facts denied 
by one witness are admitted as undisputed by another, and 
statements repudiated at one time by the same witness are 
acknowledged at another ; but it is impossible to restrain surprise 
and disgust at the singular defence of such neglect and cruelty 
which Dr. E. T. Monro, who for thirty-five years had been the 
principal medical officer, and who was the son of him whose 
reputation suffereef so much by the disclosures of 1815, does not 
shrink from making for himself. “ The modem idea appears to 
incline to that hardworking attention to minutd particulars 
which has never hitlierto characterized the mental physician 
exercising a high profes.sion in a liberal inaoner ; and if the 
duties of the future mediqp.1 officer are to be so minute, and so 
extensive, and so laborious, he must, indeed, be of a very dif- 
ferent grade and calibre from all physicians who have heretofore 
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exercised this high calling.” It is heartily to be hoped that 
future mental physicians will be of a very different grade and 
calibfe, and we are convinced that there is nothing by which not 
the insane only, but the medical profession, will gain so much as 
by the revolution which Dr. Monro dreaded, l^is gentleman, 
being closely questioned as to whether a letter, complaining of 
the ill-treatment to which a patient had been subjected, had not 
been read at a meeting of the committee of the hospital where 
he was present, replied, “ If I were to speak the truth from my 
heart, I believe not.” Being then pressed as to the particular 
day on which it was actually read, he said, “ I beg your pardon ; 
I will recall what I just said.” Then, after a little consideration, 
he added, “ I am taxing my memory to the utmost, and upon 
second thoughts I do remember,” that the letter was read. 

It was furthermore elicited by the inquiry that it was the 
regular practice to discharge a patient whenever, through the 
progress of disease or through the efiects of neglect and ill- 
treatment, the health had been so reduced as that death might be 
apprehended. “All patients,” said Dr. Monro, “who are so 
sick as to require the attendance of nurses are inadmissible; 
and when they become sick >ve send them to their relatives. 
They are discharged as being sick and weak. We do not 
pretend to provide for any but for the casual sick, and they are 
never admitted sick, and never kept long if they are.” 

Meanwhile, though Bethlehem Hospital was the scene of such 
cruelties, and though mechanical restraint had been in systematic 
use there up to within eighteen months of the date of the 
commissioners’ inquiry, the great modern reform in the treatment 
•of the insane had for some time been accomplished, and the 
principles of kindness and of moral control had superseded 
terrorism and mechanical restraint in all other asylums. , It was 
in September, 1 839, that Dr. Conolly presented his first report, 
as resident physician, to the magistrates of the Han well Asylum ; 
and it was in that report that the abolition of mechanical 
restraint in that large asylum was announced. Dr. Conolly had 
entered on his duties as physician on the 1st of June, 1839, 
and on tlie 21st of September there was not a single patient in 
restraint. “No form of strait- waistcoat, no hand-straps, no leg- 
locks, nor any contrivance confining the trunk or limbs, or any 
of the muscles, is now in use,” he writes in his firat report. 
Even at so* early a period he was able to say “ that, notwith- 
standing some peculiar difficulties, the noise and disorder preva- 
lent in some of the wards have already undergone diminution • 
that instances of frantic behaviour and ferocity are becoming 
less frequent ; that the paroxysms of mania to which many of 
the patients are subject are passed over with less outrage and 
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difficulty ; and that, if cases are yet seen which appear for a 
length of time to baffle all tranquillizing treatment, they chiefly, 
if not exclusively, occur in acute mania, the symptoms of \<^hich 
would be exasperated by severe coercion, or among those who, 
having been insane many years, have been repeatedly subjected 
to every variety of violent restraint/’* The experiment had 
previously been made on a small scale at the Lincoln Asylum by 
the united efforts of Dr. Charlesworth and Mr. Hill, and made 
successfully. Indeed, it was from witnessing what had been 
done there that Dr. Conolly was convinced of the practicability 
of abolishing all forms of mechanical restraint, and deter4iined 
to carry out the non-restraint system on the large scale which 
his opportunities at Hanwell afforded. “ The example of the 
Lincoln Asylum, in which no patient has been put in restraint 
for nearly three years, came also powerfully in aid of an attempt 
to govern the Asylum at Hanwell by mental restraint rather 
than by physical.” Once the humane system of treatment had 
been proved successful in an establishment containing at that 
time nearly one thousand patients, embracing every form both of 
acute and chronic insanity, it was certain that it must be 
applicable to every case of insanity, and to every asylum con- 
taining insane patients. Accordingly in the face of much 
prejudice and many obstacles, all forms of bodily restraints for 
the insane were dispensed with ; and after an experience of 
three years at the Hanwell Asylum, it was established beyond all 
dispute that the management of a large asylum is not only 
practicable without the application of bodily coercion to the 
patients* but that, after the total disuse of such a method of 
control, the whole character of an asylum undergoes a gradual 
and beneficial change.” Every succeeding year afforded new 
and stronger proof of the great benefit of the entire disuse of 
mechanical restraint ; asylum after asylum throughout the 
country made cautious trial of the new system, ending with its 
entire adoption, and much praise of its efficacy; and at last 
that which had been sneered at and rejected as the benevolent 
dream of enthusiasm was accepted generally as an* article of 
faith not to be questioned. As ever happens in the chse of any 
great practical reform, the non-restraint system was at first 
declared absurd and impracticable, then grudgingly accepted as 
worthy of trial under certain circumstances, and finally assimi- 
lated into the public habit of thought as a movement not new, 
nor one for which any individu^ could justly claim special 
credit. 

* The Eeports of John Conolly, M.D., the Resident Physician of the 
Coonty Lunatic Asylum at Hanwel), to the Michaelmas Sessions, 1S4<2. 
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How little the inherent justice of the reform would have 
availed, but for the individual conviction and individual energy 
by which, through good report and through evil report, its 
trininph was secured, may easily be perceived by any one who 
will reflect on the condition of Bethlehem Hospital in 1851, as 
disclosed by the inquiry of Commissioners in Lunacy, and con- 
trast it with the condition of Hanwell Asylum ten years earlier. 
Faithful to its traditions, that hospital clung to an evil system 
as long as this had any lingering vitality, and abandoned it with 
regret when its utter decay rendered it a public nuisance, calling 
for public interference. The way in which the governors of Beth- 
lehetti received the recommendations of the commissioners proves 
plainly enough how blind they were to what the welfare of the in- 
sane demanded ; and it is truly disheartening to read the observa- 
tions which they thought proper to make in reply to the severe 
condemnation passed upon the mis-management of the hospital 
The commissioners had felt it their duty to reflect upon the trea- 
surer s conduct, to which undoubtedly they thought much of the evil 
in the state of the hospital was due; and the reply of the governors, 
signed by this very treasurer, is, that the course adopted by him 
liad been proper and judicious. They are of opinion also that 
the use of straw covered with a blanket is not unsuitable for the 
bedding of patients insensible to the calls of nature, and indeed 
enter into various reasons to show how admirable and indis- 
pensable in such cases such bedding is. They could not venture 
formally to approve the practice of putting patients on straw, 
stark-naked, or, as they more euphoniously put it, without a 
proper supply of night-gowns ; but they did not fail to display a 
lingering love of that practice, and positively to make a sort of 
defence of it in respect of suicidal patients. To one of their 
physicians, from w(honi nothing damaging had been elicited by 
the commissioners, they feel it due to express their opinion that 
“ all his proceedings in connexion with the hospithl have been 
characterized by industry ana kindness while they are sorry 
that the other physician, who had made damaging admissions in 
his evidence, had not entertained Correct views of his duties* 
“proving the propriety of those changes in the medical staff 
that have been recently made.'" 

Of the three hundred governors of the hospital at that time, 
not more than half a dozen probably were really responsible for its 
unsatisfactory condition, or for the unsatisfactory defence unwisely 
put forward. Most of them were content to give their support 
to an excellent charity, and to leave the administration of it ^ 
entirely to those who, from whatever motives, showed greater 
interest in it, and gave greater attention to it This is a fact 
in the history of many charities, which has been productive 
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of much mischief ; and assuredly it would sometimes be much 
better that a man should cease to be a governor if he ceases 
to give any thought to the government, than allow the 
wei^t of his name and character to be used by a few self- 
seeking men to prop up a system of gross mismanagement. 
The governors of Bethlehem in their defence lay stress on 
the fact that “ they assiduously and gratuitously devote a large 
portion of their time to the superintendence of the charity, and 
being above the suspicion of having any interested motives, or 
that they can possibly have any other object than for the perfect 
good of the institution," they feel it right to express their convic- 
tion that if a mode of investigation, similar to that adopted by 
the commissioners in their case, were to become general, it would 
discourage the supporters of numerous public charities, and 
would deeply injure many of those great institutions of benevo- 
lence which are universally re^rded as the brightest ornaments 
of the land.” Now what is the real value of such a statement 
in such a case ? It was true, without doubt, as regards the 
goveniors generally ; but viewed in relation to the actual cir- 
cumstances, it was simply a complaint on the part of the person 
principally reflected upon, the treasurer, that unless he were 
allowed to go on managing affairs as hitherto, and, by such 
management, inflicting unspeakable suffering upon many un- 
fortunate patients, he would be discouraged. It was surely far 
less likely that the Commissionci-s in Lunacy should have 
interested motives than an officer who, in addition to the 
power and influence attaching to his office, was provided with a 
furnished residence at Bridewell Hospital for his services to the 
charity. There is, unhappily, too much reason to think that 
many of our large public charities, which, like Bethlehem Hos- 
pital, have magnificent endowments, are grossly mismanaged, 
and, instead of being the brightest ornaments of the land," 
they have been so w^ed from the noble purposes of their 
founders, as to make right-minded persons grieve heartily. Is 
it not too true that some of them, falling infinitely short of 
their just aim, have becofbe vast accumulations of yealth, on 
which multitudes of parasites cling and live ? 

To an unprejudiced looker-on, it must have seemed strange 
that the governors should give so many excellent reasons in favour 
of a system, in order that they might forthwith abolish it, and so 
many excellent reasons against the recommendations of the 
commissioners, in order that they might forthwith adopt them, 
and carry them into practical operation. Now this was precisely 
what they wisely did : they accepted the resimations of their 
physicians and other officers, making them the scapegoats to 
cany their sins ; they appointed a responsible medical superin- 
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tendent, protecting him from the undue interference of the 
treasurer, entrusting him with paramount control of the treat- 
ment of the patients, and making him responsible for the entire 
internal management of the institution : they initiated a new and 
excellent system, with many new officers to carry it into effect. 
They did not, however, think it necessary to change their 
treasurer. Though the commissioners had signifiiantly ex- 
pressed their opinion that the horrible practice of making women 
lie naked on straw had prevailed for years, and had gone on 
without challenge from, or even, as it is stated, without the 
knowledge of the treasurer, the physicians, the resident apothe- 
cary, and matron, and had expressly included the treasurer in 
their censure ; and though physicians, apothecary, and matron 
all resigned, yet the treasurer remained in office. It may well 
be doubted whether this was not most unwise : the only certain 
guarantee of an effectual reform is to sweep away, along with 
the abuses, all those who have been implicated in them. If this 
is not done, the old spirit is almost sure to revive, and sooner or 
later to bring forth its accustomed fruits. 

Under the new system of management instituted, and under 
the effectual superintendence of the new physician, Dr. Hood, 
the condition of the hospital was greatly improved, and it was 
speedily brought up to the level of similar institutions : for the 
first time in its history it became an asylum of which the country 
might be justly proud. No sooner, however, did Dr. Hood 
resign his office, having well earned the reward of a higher 
position, than the condition and management of the hospital 
again excited public attention, and in April, 1864, neces- 
sitated another inquiry by the Charity Commissioners. It was 
found that the rules in force were so framed as entirely to 
frustrate the true object of the charity : that there were special 
enactments made to exclude all those insane persons who were 
so violent or troublesome as to require the special care of an 
attendant, all who were epileptic or paralytic, all those who had 
been insane more than twelve months, all those who had been in 
any other asylum, all those whose precarious condition threatened 
the dissolution of life, and all thos% whom disease or physical 
infirmity rendered unfit to associate with other patients — in 
&ct, who were likely to give any trouble or to require particular 
care, and were in special need of the benefits which the hospital 
had been founded to supply. Taught by the bitter experience of 
the past, tlie governors seem to have determined that they would 
not again run the risk of being accused of neglecting and cruelly 
treating troublesome patients, and consequently to have admitted 
no case of insanity that was not likdy to do them credit. 
Assuredly it must have been a very hard matter for any lunatic^ 
[Vol. LXXXV. No. OLXVIII.]— New Semes, Vol. XXIX. No. H. A A 
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consistently with his remaining insane, to avoid falling under 
one or other of tlie excluding categories. Dogberry instructed 
the watch that if they met a thief, they should suspect him by 
virtue of their office to be no true roan, and thereupon not 
apprehend him, but let him steal himself away : the officers of 
Bethlehem were instructed by their rules, that if a lunatic were 
brought for admission, they should, by virtue of their office, 
suspect him to be no sane man, and thereupon not admit him, 
but drive him elsewhere, and presently thank God that they were 
rid of a troublesome person. It may be doubted whether in the 
history of public charities there is a more flagrant instance of 
injustice than is afforded by this great hospital, with an income 
of more than ^6^22,000 a-year, providing only for a little more 
than two hundred insane persons carefully selected from the 
multitudes urgently needing help. On the 1st January, 18():i, 
there were, exclusive of criminals paid for by the Government, 
only i:()l patients in the hospital ; and on the 1st January, 1864, 
there were 212 patients. In the three years previous to 1843, 
the admissions of curable patients were 896 ; in the three years 
previous to 1853, the number was 89S ; and in the three years 
previous to 1863, the admissions were 520. In these three last 
years there has been, as compared with the three years previous . 
to 1863, actually a deerWse of 378 in the admissions, although 
the demand for asylum accommodation for the poorer members 
of the middle class has become year by year more and more 
pressing : on the 1st January, 1863, there were 201 patients in 
the hospital, although the income was amply sufficient to 
maintain more than twice that number. 

A fact which necessarily came prominently forward at the time 
of the public discussion concerning the hospital, was the utter 
unsuitability of the site and building for the purposes of a lunatic 
asylum. Lord Shaftesbury, giving expression to the strong 
opinion of the Lunacy Commissioners, condemned it in the House 
of Lords. 

We take exception,” he said, “to the present construction of the 
building. We maintain thjit it is most unfit for tlie purpose. This 
building was constructed at rf>time when strait-waistcoats were in 
vogue, and every patient was immured in a gloomy cell. Though not 
intended for prison, it was constructed on the same principles as a 
prison.” 

And — 

“ A most important objection to Bethlehem Hospital as a place for 
the treatment and cure of insanity remains to be noticed, viz., the 
unfitness, according to modem opinions, of the building, in respect of 
itis constraction and management* The general aspect of the hospital 
externally and internally, notwithstanding the efforts made within the 
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last few years to enliven the corridors and day-rooms, caimot but ex- 
ercise a depressing inHucnce upon the inmates, whose means of out- 
door exercise are so^limited and inadequate. The commissioners in the 
case of asylums for pauper lunatics would never sanction plans upon 
the principle of Bethlehem Hospital.” 

This condemnation of the site and structure of the building 
was endorsed by the Medical Psychological Association and by 
the public press, general and medical. And yet, in spite of the 
agreement of the most competent authorities and of humane 
men, in spite of an excellent opportunity offered by the proposal 
of the governors of St. Thomas s Hospital to take the site and 
the building, in spite of the opposition of the more enlightened 
of the governors, in "fepite of the fact that in every country it is 
now thought necessary to remove asylums for the insane from 
the crowded towns into the open country, where there is room for 
out-door exercise, and where there is the opportunity of system- 
atic employment for the patients — essential means of treatment 
— in spite of all these, the old spirit of obstructiveness prevailed, 
and it was unhappily determined that Bethlehem Hospital, the 
home of chains long after chains had disappeared from similar 
institutions, the last refuge of strait-waistcoats, manaclei^ straw- 
bedding, and cruel neglect, should not be unfaithful to its his- 
torical character, but should continue to coop up its patients in a 
prison-like building, and in miserable yards overlooked by 
neighbouring houses, when open country, cheerful building, op- 
portunity of occupation on farm and garden, are universally ad- 
mitted to be essentially requisite for the proper treatment of 
insanity, and are insisted upon in every pauper asylum. That it 
must sooner or later be moved to a more appropriate site in the 
country and be made to answer the demands of science and 
humanity, can admit of no question whatever ; but it is painful 
to think that so excellent an opportunity, and one, probably, 
which will not recur, should jiave been lost through the ignorance 
of those who, having the power, had not a knowledge of the 
modern requirements for the welfare of the insane. It is painful 
to think that Bethlehem Hospital should still remain a cause of 
reproach to England throughout Europe ; that foreign physicians 
who visit this country for the purpose of studying the mode of 
treating the insane, and who inspect Bethlehem Hospital, attracted 
by its well-known name, should return home with the belief that 
the English system, so widely renowned, is an imposture. They 
easily learn the defects of Bethlehem, but many of them do not 
learn how universally it is condemned. ** 

In the course of the discussion as to the advantage of removing 
the hospital into the countiy, there was, certainly, one good rea- 
son urged for keeping it on in its present site : this wa^ that it 
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was conveniently situated as a school for the clinical study of 
insanity. Indeed, such study was provided for in the rules 
which ordained that the resident physician should admit as 
pupils medical students, that he should give, during each 
term, a course of lectures, to be illustrated by cases, and 
that he should also examine the several pupils, and recom- 
mend to the committee the most efficient for appointment 
as clinical clerks. None of these things, however, were 
done : not a lecture was given at the hospital, no clinical 
clerk was appointed, no use whatever was made of the valu- 
able material for instruction which it contained ; and it ap- 
peared, that as far as any good which it had done for science, it 
might as well have stood in the desert of Sahara as in St. 
George’s-in - the-Fields. 

The result of the investigations of the Charity Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Martin, and of his examinations of witnesses, was 
a series of recommendations for the better government of 
the hospital, and for the better use of its vast revenue. 
After making certain suggestions with regard to the manage- 
ment of the funds, Mr. Martin recommends that a branch 
establishment for patients should be provided in the country; 
that the outrageous rules lor excluding patients who were 
proper objects of charity should be abolished; and that the 
hospital should be made available for clinical instruction. The 
changes thus pointed out undoubtedly most necessary, and if 
honestly carried into effect cannot fail to be great improvements 
on the present system ; but they certainly do not meet all the 
requirements of modern reform. The opinion of the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy, whose special knowledge and large experience 
of what is required for the insane are great, must carry more 
weight than that of a Charity Commissioner, who cannot be ex- 
pected to be familiar with the principles of the modem scientific 
treatment of insanity. Mr. Martin seems, indeed, to have failed 
to perceive the essence of the matter in dispute between the 
public and the obstructive governors of Bethlehem ; it was not a 
question of affording a few selected cases of insanity a pleasant 
change in a country house, but it was a question of certain essen- 
tial requisites, according to modern opinion, for the proper 
medical treatment of insanity. To provide a branch establishment 
in town for the temporary reception of patients, while the hos- 
pital itself was removed into the countjy, would better fulfil the 
demands of human^ and scientific treatment Suitable employ- 
ment in farm and garden, and sufficient space for outdoor exer- 
cise, where the unfortunate patients may not be objects of the 
gaping curiosity and the vulgar ridicule of the idle and the im- 
mrtinent — these are essential to a modem hospital for the insane. 
Whether such means exist or not constitutes in such case the 
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difference between a hospital and a house of detention. Un- 
doubtedly a branch establishment in the country would be a 
priceless boon to some of the poor patients confined in the pre- 
sent prison-like building; but it is easy to see that the cost 
would be out of all proportion to the benefit conferred, and that 
it would simply become another means of squandering the funds. 
The only reform worth entering upon is the complete reform 
pointed out and insisted on by the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
advocated by scientific opinion, and adopted in other countries— 
the removal of the hospital to a country site, and its reconstruc- 
tion and reorganization in accordance with the most approved 
modern principles. Then, only, will it rightly ^fulfil the impor- 
tant aims of its foundation as these declare themselves in the light 
^of modem progress. 

It is no wonder that the weight of obloquy which pressed upon 
the administration of Bethlehem Hospital was too great to be 
borne in silence, and that an attempt was made in the annual 
report for 186^ to show how successful it had been in curing the 
insane, and how little deserved, therefore, were the attacks made 
on the site, building, and management. In that report the 
** attention of the governors and all those interested in obtaining 
accurate information on the important question of the cure of the 
insane, is earnestly requested” to certain so-called statistics, 
which had been compiled by some volunteer defender of the 
hospital, and eagerly accepted by the authorities. From a com- 
parison of the admissions into Bethlehem, and those into forty- 
four public asylums, it is made out that the cures in the former 
were actually 1 3*16 per cent, higher than the average per centre 
of other public asylums — that, while only 38-86 per cent, of the 
patients admitted were cured in these, as many as 52*02 per cent, 
were cured in the much abused hospital. But that is not all ; 
while there is an average of 13'54 per cent, of deaths in the 
public asylums, there is only 5-05 per cent, in Bethlehem, or, in 
fact, 8*49 per cent, in favour of the hospital. With a trusting 
confidence, sublime in its simplicity but terribly misplaced in its 
object, it is contended that these facts distinctly show that the 
situation of Bethlehem Hospital cannot be unhealthy, and that 
its natural advantages are very great.” The surprising part of 
the matter is, that any one so entirely ignorant of the simplest 
elemrents of statistical science, as the author of those figures is 
proved by them to have been, should have ventured to put 
forward results so extravagant ; but it is more surprising still mat 
any body of men should have covered themselves with ridicule by 
thoughtlessly accepting them. Such marvellous results might 
well have startled the most ignorant or the most credulous. A 
mortality of 13*5 per cent, is a mortality of 135 in the 1,000, 
while the supposed Bethlehem mortality of 5*02 per cent is a 
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mortality of 60 in the 1,000 ; so that the outrageous claim made 
for the hospital, as against other public asylums, is that it posi- 
tively saves 85 lives in 1,000. The mortality of the British army, 
on the deadly Gold Coast, is, as Dr. Robertson, the successful 
defender of the public asylums, has aptly observed, only 37 in 
the 1,000 more than in England ; and yet, deadly as the service 
on the Gold Coast is deemed, yet deadlier in their influences on 
the recently insane, in the ratio of 85 to 37, stand the asylums of 
the home counties as compared with Bethlehem.* Such figures 
cannot be treated seriously ; they have been arrived at simply 
by ignoring every principle of statistical science as relating to 
the comparative death-rate of any given population or disease. 
The death-rate has moreover been calculated on the admissions 
instead o^ as is always rightly done, on the number resident 
So again with regard to the recoveries. No notice whatever is 
taken of the several important circumstances in the character of 
the cases admitted, which, independently of place or method of 
treatment, materially influence the results. For example, there 
is no consideration given to the important question (jf age, 
although it is established that, under the age of twenty-five, as 
many as three-fifths of the insane recover, while, after sixty, scarce 
more than one in six recovers. And yet the very erroneous 
table given in the Bethlehem report shows that as many as ten 
public a^lums, receiving all sorts and conditions of cases, attained 
a higher per centage of cures than Bethlehem Hospital. The 

Eighteenth Report of the Commissioners of Lunacy," which 
gives the correct statistics of different asylums, shows .that the 
jH'oportion of cures in Bethlehem, notwithstanding the careful 
selection of cases for admission, is exceeded by other public 
asylums ; and that its mean annual mortality, notwithstanding 
its systematic rejection of every case that seemed likely to die, 
and of every case that seemed not likely to get well, was 57 in 
the 1,000, while at the Wameford Asylum, Oxford, the annual 
mortality was 21 only in the 1,000, at Coton Hill, 52, and at the 
Retreat, 52. As far as any argument in such case can be founded 
on figures, it assuredly strengthens the general condeftination of 
the site, structure, and management of the hospital. 

Does not the history of Bethlehem Hospital reveal, only too 
plahkly, how vast are the diflSculties in the way of practical re- 
form, even when its principles are universally accepted ? Ever 
as the course of progress takes a different direction, and as new 
questions arise, does the old spirit reassert itself, and as it resisted 
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advance in the past, so again resists the impulses of present pro- 
gress. Were it not that nature has happily put a period to humrm 
life, it may be doubted whether any great reform wpuld ever 
be accomplished. But as the old men, imbued with the spirit of 
bygone thought, drop away, younger men, inspired with the 
spirit of progress, take up the work and carry it on, until the}^, in 
their turn, become old and petrify in cold obstruction. In some 
of the large Loudon hospitals, it has recently been found neces- 
sary to enact that the officers should retire after reaching a cer- 
tain age; so much had these noble charities suffered by the 
tenacious clinging to office of those whom ago had rendered in- 
capable of fulfilling their dutie.'^. Had this excellent rule been 
always in force at Bethlehem, how much obloquy would it have 
escaped — how much cruel suffering might have been spared to 
numbers of unfortunate patients — how great a reproach might 
have been spared to England ! Had the rule been in force even 
during the last few years, it cannot be doubted that some re- 
sponse would have been made to the humane and scientific views 
of the age, that something would have been done to make this 
wealthy charity meet the pressing claims for the benefits which 
it was so well capable of supplying. To point out what these 
needs are is to pass the severest condemnation on the adminis- 
tration of the hospital, and to present the most conclusive evi- 
dence of its inefficiency. 

A special and most urgent want of the present time, repeatedly 
and earnestly insisted on by the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
individually and collectively, and by every one whose experience 
has maefe known to him the great necessity, is that of suitable 
asylum accommodation for the poorer members of the middle- 
class — those who are poor, but not poor enough to be paupers. 
For such persons, as Lord Shaftesbury truly says, nothing 
worthy of the name of treatment or accommodation can now be 
obtained, except at a cost which is ruinous to clerks, tradespeople, 
and hard labourers in various professions. The misery that fol- 
lows affliction of this kind in families such as t have mentioned 
is indescribable.” What is to become of the father of the family, 
and of the family dependent for support upon his daily exertions, 
when he is struck down with insanity — the most expensive of 
diseases ? At the same moment he becomes a terrible expense 
and the means of livelihood cease. Or, what shall he, with an in- 
come on which he can just contrive to maintain his family, do 
when his wife or one of his children is so miserably afflicted? As 
a matter of fact, the suffering caused by insanity amongst the 
lower middle-clara il beyond description. Repeated attempts 
have been made to furnish asylum accommodatiem suitable to 
their means, and with partial success. There are eleven middle- 
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class public asylums in England, receiving between 500 and 600 

C itient^ ; but they are mostly situated in the northern and mid- 
nd counties, and are not sufficient for the demands made on 
them there — ^for the southern and home counties there is no 
similar provision at all. }n Scotland there is excellent provision 
of the kind ; there are seven chartered asylums, built by private 
benevolence, and which are now self-supporting. Now, the want 
felt everywhere in England is, as may be supposed, most griev-s 
ously felt in the metropolis, where the high pressure of 
active competition leads to frequent mental failures, where 
so many persons are day by day entirely dependent on the work 
they do, where health is capital, where not to go forward in the 
race is to go back. For the insane poor there is everywhere the 
most ample and satisfactory provision made in the different 
county and borough asylums ; but the.se admirable institutions 
cannot admit any but paupers. The true mission of Bethlehem 
Hospital is therefore plainly marked out — to supply the asylum 
accommodation so pressingly needed for the lower middle classes. 
With its magnificent income of more than nC22,000 a year 
rightly applied and faithfully managed, it has funds enough to 
provide for at least 400 insane persons, without making any 
charge whatever for maintenance. But it is not necessary, nor 
is it perhaps well, that it should receive all patients entirely 
charitably ; those who could afford to pay for their maintenance 
might pay a moderate sum, and those who could only afford to 
pay a little towards their maintenance might pay that little. 
Thus would the revenues of the hospital be consid^ably in- 
creased, and its capacity of doing good be largely extendea; instead 
of receiving only 200 patients, there might be accommodation 
provided for 600 insane person.s. Thus would one of the moat 
urgent wants of the day be met, and thus would the hospital 
best fulfil the charitable aim of its foundation. 

Another want sorely felt in the metropolis is the opportunity 
of clinical instrqction in mental diseases for medical students. 
With the exception of Dr. Conolly s lectures, delivered at the 
Hanwell Asylum thirteen years ago, when he was physician, 
there never has been available means of gaining a knowledge of 
this most important branch of medical practice ; year after year 
men enter on practice, never perhaps having seen a single case 
of insanity. And yet they not only have to treat this most 
^rious disease as they have to treat other diseases, and to treat 
it at that early stage when there is always the best and some- 
times the only chance of success, but they are called upon in 
courts of justice to give evidence with regard to it that may 
affect both property and life. On them, again, is imposed by law 
the duty of signing certificates of unsoundness of mind, under 
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■which an insane person is deprived of his liberty. Considering 
the serious and sacred interests involved in a medical opinion 
respecting insanity, and the grave responsibility incurred by the 
medical man, it is plainly most desirable that mental diseases 
should receive particular attention, and be a necessary branch of 
medical education, instead of being entirely neglected, as they are 
at present. But it is only within the last year that the Senate of 
the University of London, recognising the importance of a know- 
ledge of mental^ diseases, and willing to insist on such knowledge 
from the candidates for degrees, has been compelled to refrain 
from issuing any compulsory regulations to secure that most 
desirable result, solely because 6f the absence of means and 
opportunity of instruction ; it was impossible to enforce on the 
student a knowledge which it was impossible for him to get. How 
much the public interests and the medical profession have 
suffered by the long neglect of the study of insanity may easily 
be imagined by any one who calls to mind the great scandals 
that have occurred in regard to cases of insanity, and reflects on 
the outrageous character of the evidence frequently given in 
courts of justice. Whether an insane person who has committed 
murder is hanged as a criminal, or confined as a lunatic, is 
notoriously very much a matter of accident ; and it is beyond 
question that persons really sane are sometimes acquitted as in- 
sane, while others really insane are executed. And what else can 
happen so long as men are called upon to give scientific evidence 
respecting a most obscure disease which they have never had 
any opportunity of studying, and perhaps, as may happen, of 
which they have never seen an example ? By affording clinical 
instruction in mental diseases at Bethlehem Hospital, by in- 
stituting a course of lectures, and by making the hospital, like 
other metropolitan hospitals, a school for the scientific study of 
disease, the governors would not only supply a grievously felt 
want, but they would greatly advance the interests of medical 
science, and confer much real benefit on the public. But if they 
should persist in ignoring those claims and duties arising out of 
the interests entrusted to them ; if they refuse to give the needy 
insane the full benefit of the vast revenues of which they have 
the charge ; if they persevere in closing the doors of the hospital 
in the face of the afflicted rightly demanding its charitable help, 
and in the face of those who may justly claim the opportunity 
of clinical study which it is so well fitted to supply ; then the 
importance of the subject is so great, and the public interests 
concerned so grave, that it may be hoped, and confidently 
expected, that parliamentary interposition ml\ take place, and 
secure foathe future the just application of the funds llhd the 
good government of the hospital. It is impossible that a 
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lunatic hospital so strongly condemned by those who are the 
official guardians of the insane, ^d by public and scientific 
opinion, can be allowed to continue to be, as it has unhappily 
hitherto for the most part been, an ever recurring scandal and 
disgrace. It is impossible that those entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of a wealthy public charity can be allowed forever to de- 
prive the public of the full benefit of its magnificent income, and to 
frustrate the noble aim of its foundation. If the many excellent 
and benevolent men whose names are founds in the list of 
governors would but cease to be only nominal governors, and 
begin to take a real earnest interest in the government of the 
hospital, then assuredly would enlightened views prevail, and a 
reform, proceeding from within, obviate the necessity of a public 
interference otherwise Inevitable. 

Painful as it is to find any institution for the insane falling- 
short of the liumane and scientific requirements of the age, and 
caUing for public censure, there is yet one point of view from 
which the tact may be regarded with some gratification. When 
we call to mind what was the treatment of the insane at the 
beginning of this century, and reflect on what it is in which 
Bethlehem now falls short of modern requirements, we are 
enabled to realize vividly the great reform which has , been ac- 
complished. And there is the best hope of the endurance of 
the new system, because it is not a practical improvement dic- 
tated only by the transitory impulses of benevolence, but it has 
been deliberately organized in accordance with scientific theory 
of the nature of insanity, and approved by successful trial. 
Science and practice have gone hand-in-hand, and have furthered 
one another’s progress. Herein lies the vast difference between 
the modem theory and treatment of insanity, and tlie theory 
and practice which have prevailed at any other time. The dis- 
ordered mind is distinctly recognised as the functional manifesta- 
tion of a diseased organ ; and though very little is known of the 
actual morbid conditions in the organ, yet the investigations of 
the microscopist are steadily revealing the evidences of disease 
where a little time since none were recognisable, and those who 
have given the greatest attention to the subject are those who 
are most surely convinced of the invariable existence of organic 
change. Where the subtlety of nature so much exceeds the 
subtlety of the means of investigation, it causes no surprise and 
no disappointment that the senses, with their present aids, 
cannot yet penetrate the most secret recesses of her complex 
operations. But to conclude from the non-appearance of morbid 
change in some cases of insanity to the non-existence thereof, as 
wasat ^ne time done, would be the same as if the blind^nan were 
to maintain that there are no colours, or the deaf man that there 
are no sounds. 
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In conclusion, it is inter^ting to observe how gradually, but 
surely, the scientific theory of insanity is influencing modern 
psychology. As pathological phenomena often afford valuable 
aid in the determination of .physiological problems, so the mani- 
festations of the mind disordered are frequently alterations in 
the conditions of a psychological problem such as cannot be 
produced artificially — experiments, in fact, made by nature, but 
which are most instructive and helpful in the formation of an 
inductive science of mind. And so it is happily conning to pass 
that madness, once the subject of foolish superstition, and after- 
wards the prey of ignorant and brutal keepers of asylums, is 
noAv becoming the study and care of scientific ph3^sicians, and is 
taking its due place in the appropriate system of scientific 
development. Those who think it no shame to make a foolish 
sneer at medicine, because it is not an exact science, and because 
it cannot cure the Cattle Plague, and who venture to depre- 
ciate Avhat it has done for mankind, would do well to reflect 
upon what it has done for the insane, and to remember that 
it is to the medical profession, little aided from without, that 
the great reform in the treatment of the insane is due. It 
can admit of no doubt that, when questions now occupying a 
large space in public attention have long been entirely for- 
gotten, this reform will be remembered as one of the chief 
glories of this century. 

Postscript , — During the passage of the foregoing pages 
through the press, there has been announced tlie death of him 
to wliose firm convictions, benevolent feeling, and persevering 
labours the modern humane reform in the treatment of the in- 
sane mainly owed its practical origin and consummate triumph. 
Dr. John Conolly has now gone where praise can neither reach, 
nor censure touch liim more ; but though he has passed away, 
the great work which he accomplished remains a noble monu- 
ment of his life, and cannot but abide in the memories of men 
as long as humane feeling and benevolent aspirations live in their 
hearts. 
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Art. III.— The Situation in Austria. 

1 . Stenographisehe Berickte der 2tm und 3ten Sessionen dea 

Abgeordnefenkauses. Wien : 1863-4. 

{Stmographic Reports of the 2')id and Srd Seaaimia of the 
• House of Repreaentativea. Vienna: 1863-4.) 

2. Siate Viator. Ein Gedeidcblatt fur Oeaterreicha Volher. 

Wien : 1865. 

(Siate Viator. A Memento for the People of Austria. Vienna : 
186.5.) , 

3. Oeaterreicha Staataklcc. Von Franz Palackt. 

{AvMria'a State-idea. By Francis Palacky.) 

4 . D rei Jahre Verfassu'tigsstreit Beitraye zur jdngaten Ge- 

schichte Oestei'O'eichs. Von einem Ungar, Leipsig: 1864?. 
(Three Years Constitutional Conflict Contributions to the 
latest History of Austria. By a Hungariax. Leipsig: 
1864. 

5. Parla'menta lischcs Taschenbuch fur den ungarischen 

Reichstag. Pesth: 1866. 

(Parliamentary PochH-hook fai' the Hungojrian Diet Pesth : 
1860 .) 

6. Stenograjjhische Berichte verschiedener Oestrcichischen 

Landtage. Wien : 1 866. 

(Stenograj)hic Reponis of Different Austrian Diets. Vienna : 
1866.) 

A gain the eyes of statesmen, and all who take an interest in 
Continental politics, are directed with more than usual 
attention to the Austrian Empire. Again there is a change of 
scene in the constitutional drama which is being enacted in that 
heterogeneous State. Again national and party spirit runs high, 
displaying marked contrasts in opinions respecting the latest 
phase of Imperial policy, and also in the feelings and expectations 
with which the future is regarded. Exactly three years ago we 
laid before the readers of this Review a risvmf of the im- 
portant events of the years 1860-1, and of the motives which had 
induced the Emperor of Austria, on the 20th October, in the 
first of those years, suddenly to surprise and gladden the hearts 
of the various peoples over whom he held sway with the solemn 
declaration that the system of absolutism was at last positively re- 
nounced, and that henceforth, for the State as a whole, and for the 
different kingdoms and countries — ^in harmony with their histori- 
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cal rights and modern requirements— constitutional forms of legis- 
lation and government would be established. We further cafled 
attention to the mixed sentiments of pleasure and dissatisfaction 
with Avhich the provisions of the October Diploma Ad been re- 
ceived by the different nationalities ; pointed out the errors com- 
mitted by Count Ooluchowski, whom the Emperor had entrusted 
with the portfolio of the Interior, that he might carry out his in- 
tentions, as well as other causes of discontent, in consequence of 
which his Majesty ere long found it necessary to call a more popular 
functionary to his aid, under whose influence fresh Imperial 
decrees were published in the following February, introducing a 
centralized parliamentary regime for the Empire as a whole. In 
these new decrees, the so-called Patent, the spirit of the original 
constitution was in several respects departed from ; and although 
great satisfaction was thereby given to Vienna centralists, and 
indeed, to the population of the Austro^German provinces in 
general, yet the Slavonic races, and many enlightened politicians 
in all parts of the empire, found serious cause for complaint, see- 
ing in the form the Constitution had received in the February 
decrees the deathblow to their hopes of progress, based on the 
principles of justice to all the nationalities, self-government, and 
the continuity of historical rights. The prospect of an amicable 
arrangement with Hungary, moreover, became greatly dimi- 
nished. 

After a careful survey of the policy of M. de Schmerling — the 
new Minister for the Interior — and of the proceedings in the 
minority parliament’' to which he had given life, up to the 
close of the first session of nearly twenty months' duration, we 
expressed our conviction that in neither were to be found the 
germs of vitality ; and we indulged the hope that ere long the 
Emperor would place the management of affairs in the hands of 
other statesmen, of men with broader views and more catholic sen- 
timents of freedom, in order that the Constitution might be re- 
modelled more in harmony with the promises of the Diploma. 
Late events have given reality to our prophecies and aspirations : 
after a five years' trial of a one-sided central Parliament — which 
Hungarians steadfastly refused to acknowledge, and from which the 
Czechs of Bohemia and Moravia had, on principle, withdrawn — 
Francis Joseph last July again changed his Ministers, and on the 
20th September, in a “ Manifesto" to his people, he appealed to 
them all for confidence and support in a policy of conciliation and 
mutual agreement respecting the form of the central representa- 
tion of the Empire. In a Patent" of the same dat^ countersigned 
by all the Ministers, he further suspended the action of the leaser 
Beichsrath, greatly to the satisfaction of three-fourths of the popu- 
lation of Austria. That the most politically educated nation, the 
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Hungarian^ is included in this numerical estimate, is well known ; 
and viewing the fact that two-thirds of the people on this side 
the Leitha* have approved the September Manifesto, it would 
seem that ^Ulcngth the Emperor had entered upon a path which 
must lead to a solution of his difficulties. Notwithstanding this 
wide-spread approval, however, the task which the present 
advisers of the Crown have undertaken, will — apart from the 
Hungarian question — tax to the utmost their energies and skill, 
dn consequence of the decided opposition they encounter from a 
very compact and influential body of politicians, belonging to 
the German aifd bureaucratic elements of the empire. 

It will assist in the understanding of the situation if we cast a 
rapid glance at the history of the suspended Reichsrath. When 
the first session was opened, nearly all the cis-Leitha Diets had 
elected their quotas of representatives to the Lower Chamber. In 
tiie TOeech from the Throne, the hope was expressed that the Diets 
of Hungary and connected countries would likewise soon select 
and send representatives, that the Reichsrath might thus become 
complete. In a short time the Diet of Croatia assembled, but as 
it refused to accept the Diploma and February Patent, it was 
forthwith dismissed. The Hungarian Diet met too, but, from 
causes hereafter to be mentioned, it did not even come to any 
discussion of the October and February Constitutions, and was 
likewise soon dissolved. In Transylvania no Diet was convened, 
and thus the Government continued to uphold the principle that 
the assembly in Vienna was the lesser Reichsrath only. Never- 
theless, as Schmerling wished to give as much support as possible 
to the Con.stitutionalists, an Imperial declaration appeared at the 
close of 1861, to the effect that ministers were authorized to lay 
the Budget of that year before the Reichsrath, and that^ althou^ 
it was only the lesser body, and had not the right to deal with the 
question, yet the Emperor would receive its resolutions as if they 
were those of the complete Parliament A few months later the 
Budget for 1862 was also submitted to the House of Represen- 
tatives, despite the objections raised by the Conservative and Czech 
members. Both Budgets were passed with but trifling restric- 
tions, and the propositions of the Government for new taxes and 
new loans met with approval. In these and other matters the 
lesser Reichsrath acted as if it were the full body, and the 
ministers, in most cases, tacitly allowed this proceeding. 

The second Session began in June, 1863, said lasted till the 
middle of February, 1864. In the speech from th6 T^one, the 
terms lesser,’" or ^‘full Reichsrath,^’ were not mentioned, the 
word Reichsiath only being used. No Diet had been convened 


“ The river scj^rating Hiugary from Austria. 
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in Hungary or Croatia ; but in Transylvania a Diet based on ne^y 
octroyelBTNS had been called. .The Magyar population, which 
previous to 184*8 had been the dominating one, re^^d to accept 
these new electoral laws, and consequently took in this 

Diet, which it declared to be illegal. It consisted entirely of 
members of the Saxon and Boumain nationalities, who at once 
accepted Diploma and Patent, and in the autumn of 1863 elected 
members for the Redchsrath. Upon this, the Government declared 
the Reichsrath was to be considered as complete, and in many wa 3 si 
took pains to make the difference between full .and lesser 
Reichsrath as little apparent as possible. In this Session subjects 
were dealt with, often on one and the same day, which legally 
belonged only to one or other of those bodies, the representatives 
from Transylvania (a great part of whom wire, officials) being 
called upon to leave the House or return to their seats, according 
to circumstances. In this Session, likewise, the Reichsrath 
received the Government proposals for further increase of taxa- 
tion and new loans in a very accommodating spirit, opposing the 
ministers only by striking out inconsiderable sums required for 
the army and navy. In respect, however, to necessary and 
urgent requirements for these services, the Upper House was on 
the side of the ministers, till at length this branch of the Legis- 
lature yielded to pressing appeals of Schmerlingand the Minister 
of Finance, who declared that they had been obliged to give 
way in the Lower House, for otherwise it would not have been 
possible to procure another much-needed loan. The unpleasant 
position in which the Upper House had thus been placed, tended 
in the end to shake its confidence in the State minister. 

The powerful party of German Centralist-Liberals, whose seats 
were on the left side of the Lower House (as is the case in all 
the Austro-German Diets), consisted originally for the most part 
of personal friends of Schmerling, and of others who shared his 
sentiments. Indeed, several of the chief speakers oh this side 
owed their elections to his personal influence. These naen 
naturally felt grateful to him for having, so to say, smothered 
the Diploma, and placed power in their hands. Yet this was 
not enough. They wanted, as quickly as possible, to make use of 
their majority to introduce changes in the Constitution, agreeing 
with their interpretation of Liberalism — changes which could 
only be accomplished if the lesser'^ were in every respect con- 
sidered equivalent to a ‘'full Reichsrath."’ They wanted, in 
particular, a law acknowledging the responsibility of ministers, 
the necessity for their resignmg" whenever a majority in the 
Lower House should be against them — a law, in fact, deady 
beyond the function of this fractional Parliament to pass. On 
the other hand, they likewise wanteiLto legislate oit subjects 
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exclusively relating to the countries on this side the Leitha, and 
which legally belonged only to the lesser Keichsrath. The party 
on the left ^ving by degrees actually succeeded in rendering 
the difFerei^r between full and lesser Reichsrath but little 
apparent, it was in their interest to perpetuate this state of 
things by exercising the functions of both promiscuously. By 
thus proceeding, it was in their power to make the Government 
feel that without such concessions as they desired, the supplies 
would not be voted ; for by occupying the House with business 
properly belonging to the lesser Reichsrath only, the introduc- 
tion of the Budget could be delayed at pleasure until the Cabinet 
had to give way. Schmerling’s position, therefore, came to be 
very peculiar. On the one hand, he jj^ad to convince the Emperor 
that only throu^ his influence over tlie House could the 
Liberals be induced to grant the supplies for the army and 
other services of the State ; whilst on the other hand, he had to 
prove to that party that he alone understood how to obtain for 
it the desired concessions. These manoeuvres succeeded the first 
year. By degrees, however, it came to an end with the con- 
cessions which Schmerling himself was disposed to make (he 
never, for* instance, could be broiUght to acknowledge the 
responsibility of ministers to a majority of the Reichsrath), as well 
as with such as he could persuade the Emperor to grant. Thus 
at the close of the second Session a complete disunion between 
him and the left became apparent. The question of ministerial 
responsibility, in especial, embari'assed him greatly. At the 
beginning of the second Session, the House of Representatives 
had wanted to make a draught for a law on this head, which 
Schmerling prevented by declaring, that as it was only the 
lesser Reichsrath, it was not qualified so to act. Later, how- 
ever, when the members from Transylvania were procured, the 
Liberals declined to deliberate on the Budget, unless the re- 
sponsibility of ministers was acknowledged. This led to an 
explanation by Schmerling that the Emperor accepted the 
principle of the responsibilities of ministers, and that as soon 
as the Hungarian question should be solved, a law to that effect 
would be introduced. In continual disputes and compromises 
time passed away : meanwhile, the state of the finances became 
more and more gloomy, for the burthens of the people increased, 
owing to the rapid growth of the National Debt, and at the 
same time a continually enlarging deficit. What the inevitable 
result of this state of things must be, neither ministers nor 
Reichsrath took seriously into consideration! and nothing 
occurred likely to lead to an understanding with Hungary. In 
many parts of the empire, particularly in the Slavonic countries 
and Tyrol, discontent waureatly on the increase. 
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On the 12th November, 1864, the third Session of the Reichs- 
rath began, and now the Government, in contrast to its previous 
conduct, attempted strictly to define and separate t^ functions 
of the lesser and the complete Reichsrath. The speMi from the 
Throne announced that the representatives were assembled prin- 
cipally that they should exercise the functions of a complete 
Eeichsrath, and take into consideration the Budget for 1865-6. 
When this business should be brought to a close, and not till 
then, the House was told, would it be permitted to enter upon 
the duties of the lesser Reichsrath. By proceeding in this way, 
the Government probably intendedUo prevent the party on the 
left from mixing together different kinds of business, and thus 
postponing at 4^eir pleasure the consideration of the Budget. 
The ministerial tactics were little to the taste of the Liberals, 
and the debate on the Address gave convincing proof, if such 
were needed, that the breach between Schmerling and the left 
was complete. But now at last the House began in all earnest 
to take into consideration the state of the finances — a thing it 
could equally well have done in former sessions. There was 
now, likewise, some talk about the necessity of an arrangement 
with Hungary. In this Session contentions on the financial 
question were almost of daily occurrence. At the first attack 
on the Budget, the Government was induced to express its 
readiness to strike oft* 20 million florins from the sura originally 
demanded, in case the House would pass the remainder in a 
lump for the financial years 1865-66. This, however, the House 
refused to do, and began to occupy itself with the separate items. 
The exchequer meanwhile becoming nearly empty, the Minister 
of Finance explained to the House that he must forthwith be 
credited with 1 20 million florins in the pressing interests of the 
State. By way of instalment, 13 millions were grmited ; but 
every further demand, it was said, would be refused, until the 
Budget, as revised by the House, should be accepted With this 
arrangement the Minister of Finance had to be satisfied, and he 
accepted the 13 millions. Whilst the debates and contests on 
the Budget were in progress, the Emperor, contrary to the wish 
of his ministers, undertook a journey to Pesth. There hopes 
were raised, and the promise was given that the Diet would soon 
be summoned. Subsequently Majldth was named Court-Chan- 
ceUor, and this, too, shortly after Schmerling had explained to 
the Lower House that it could be only with the ultra- Liberal 
party in Hungary that an understanding would be possible, as 
in the party to which Majl&th belonged were to be found his 
decided opponents. About the same time the debates on the 
Budget began in the Upper House, and in this, too, the truth 
at last was spoken. Archduke Rainer, and with him the whole 
[Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXVm.]-Nkw Setliks, Vol. XXIX. No. II. B B 
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party of Schmerling in the Cabinet, now resided. Previous to 
bis official appointment as successor of Schmerling, Count Belcredi 
declared it possible to carry on the business of the State with 
the reduced Budget. Upon this, it was accepted by the Upper 
House ; soon afterwards Belcredi was named Minister of State, 
and on the 27th July the session of the Beichsrath was brought 
to a close. 

This historical retrospect of the lesser Eeichsrath — however 
imperfect, as some useful legislation was likewise undertaken 
by it — may suffice to show that its suspension was neither a 
capricious nor arbitrary act on the part of the Emperor, but 
forced upon him by circumstances beyond his control. It 
will also show — to quote the words of the author Athe pamphlet 
second on our list — that Schmerling did not tail by parlia- 
mentary action; not in consequence of the adverse votes of 
his originally pliant followers. Neither did he fall, as has been 
asserted, because he was unable to come to an understanding 
with Hungary. In this view cause and effect are con- 
founded. The understanding with Hungary failed because the 
system which Schmerling pursued was doomed to fail, and 
for the simple reason that it was opposed to the innermost 
nature, the life-conditions and the requirements of the countries 
of which Austria is composed.’" Indeed, shortly before the end 
of his ministerial career, he candidly confessed, much to the 
annoyance of the Vienna Radicals, that a complete Ileichsrath 
was an impossibility. Nevertheless some of his former supporters 
have latterly attempted to make a distinction in principle between 
the Reichsrath and the minister, with the view of exalting the 
former at the expense of the latter ; and it has been asserted in 
the Diet of Lower Austria, that '^just as the Reichsrath had 
prepared way for an arrangement with Hungary, it was sent 
about its business.” VVe can iind no facts to warrant this asser- 
tion ; for although, as w'e have mentioned, in the last session 
there was some cry in the House for an understanding with 
Hungary, yet it was always connected with the impossible con- 
dition tW Hungary should acknowledge the Reichsrath. If, 
indeed,” says the author we have just quoted, complete par- 
liament of all the lands on this side the Leitha had been a 
reality, and not a fiction, then the position of Hungary would 
have been very different, and its history hawe run a rapid course. 
If the other members of the realm had lost tbeir inherent cha- 
racter, if that which neither the patriarchal r^gimo before the 
revolution (1848), nor the despotic power of Bach, nor the par- 
liamentary absolutism of Schmerling could accomplish, had by any 
other means obtained, and all the kingdoms and countries 
on this side the Leitha been welded into a uniform homogeneous 
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and centralized whole, then of necessity either the empire must 
have been broken up, or the western half,, with its machine-like 
power, must necessarily have destroyed the political organism in 
the eastern half.” It is, in fact, to this attachment to their his- 
torical rights, to the requirements of national development, and 
to the inherent repulsion of so large a portion of the people of 
Austria to any system of rigid centralization, that Hungary iipw, 
in all probability, owes its last chance of preserving its indivi- 
duality; whilst, such are the laws of action and reaction, the 
devotion of the Hungarians of all classes to their time-honoured 
ccnistitutio avitica, has mainly assisted the patripts in the 
western countries of the emnire. 

Count Richjfl Belcredi, the present minister for the Interior, 
is a second son, and descended from a family of Italian origin, 
long possessed of landed property in Moravia. He is still in his 
prime, having been born in February, 1823. In early youth he 
was sent to the public school of a small provincial town in 
Bohemia, whereby he came into nearer relationship with the 
citizen classes than is usual with youthful members of the aristo- 
cracy in Austria, who are generally educated at home. His 
school education completed, he became a student of law at the 
University of Prague. Soon after he had there taken his degree, 
he entered into the administrative service of the State. In the 
year 1854 he became chief (Kreishauptmann) of the political 
circuit of Znaim ; in 1861, chief of the political administration 
in the province of Silesia ; and in May, 1 863, he was advanced 
to the post of Vice-President of the Government in Bohemia. A 
year later he was made Lord-Lieutenant (StatthalteT^ of that 
kingdom, and a member of the privy council. As a deputy from 
the Diet of Silesia, and subsequently from that of Bohemia, he 
entered the Lower Hjouse in the Reichsrath, seating himself in 
the centre, on the so-called “ Count's Bench,” and voting for the 
most part with the ministers. He did not often rise to speak, 
but whenever he did, he gave unmistakable proofs of sound 
knowledge of the subjects under debate, and of a highly-educated 
and logical mind. Even those who did not share his opinions 
did justice to his urbanity, and to the comprehensive and lucid 
way in which he explained his views. His intellectual powers 
were equally conspicuous in the sphere of his official duties. 
Untiring activity, well-grounded knowledge, and a great talent 
for organization, soon caused him to be considered one of the 
most distinguished functionaries in the Administration. A quick 
workman himself, he also well knew bow to stimulate his subor- 
dinates and keep the State mechanism in rapid movement. 
Under his control, the usual comi>laints of bureaucratic dilatori- 
ness lost their point. In the Reichsrath, Count Belcredi seems 
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to have avoided any expression of opinion on those important 
Constitutional questions which agitate the minds of opposing 
parties. When he, therefore, became Minister of State, specula- 
tion was rife as to the way he would shape his course — whether 
it would be more in harmony with the views of the Federalists, 
or those of the Centralists. His motto, however, was said to 
be “political centralization and administrative decentralization/' 
His measures, so far, have been decidedly favourable to self-govern- 
ment, simplification, and diminution of bureaucratic control.* 
Probably for this reason, and for another presently to be men- 
tioned, he is not popular with the officials in general ; and, 
contrary to the usud policy of this plass, the greater number of 
those having seats in the different Diets have lat^^’^oted against 
the Oovemment. From those who are acquainted with Count 
Belcredi we have gathered that, previous to his acceptance of the 
onerous post offered him by the Emperor, he was careful to 
acquaint the monarch with his views and prospective measures. 
He strictly defined, it is said, his conditions, demanding and 
receiving promises of support. In addition to the post of Minister 
for the Interior, the Count is President of the Cabinet, a position 
not accorded to his predecessor ; and he likewise, for the present, 
holds the portfolio of Minister of Police, 

An article openly attributed to Count Belcredi, which appeared 
early last November in a Vienna paper favourable to the Govern- 
ment (Wie7i€r Abendjwst), and which went the round of the 
Austrian press, affords considerable insight into the views of this 
minister. It is considered to be in answer to two articles 
published in another Vienna paper (Die Fi’csee), from the pen 
of Count Eugen Kinsky, in which the September Manifest was 
attacked. In his reply, the minister aiips at showing that this 
attack is based upon a blind, perhaps wilfu^ ignoring of the real 
cause of its promulgation, and of the vital principle at issue — 
namely, “ a true appreciation of the actual circumstances in the 
various countries of Austria, and of the necessity for a solution of 
difficulties by mutual agreement." With regard to the sus- 
pension of the law on the representation of the empire, and 
the unreasonable demand that a limit to this measure should 
at once be fixed, the writer says, “ The chief ground for this step 
has been stated to be the impossibility, according to right, 
of making one and the same constitutional form (Ver/asaunffa- 
heatimmung) a subiect for deliberation and decision in one 
portion of the realm, whilst in the other it was being 


* For instance, he has reduced the number of circuits (Kreise) in the diffe- 
rent lands, increased the adroinisirative functions of local elected authorities,, 
and placed the rural police in the hands of the communes. 
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acted upon as an established law of tgeneral applicability.* 
The suspension, moreover, apart from any capricious interpreta- 
tion of motives, displays the evident purpose of calming the 
public mind, and rendering it more open to compromise in that 
quarter where the law on the representation of the empire has 
encountered the most strenuous opposition. This suspension, 
however, can in no respect be considered in itself as an end, but 
merely as a withdrawal of constitutional life from its localization 
to extend it into general activity by embracing all the peoples 
(Volker) of Austria.*' The article further shows, by citing 
paragraphs in the Diploma and Patent, that it is only by 
the exercise of sophistry, by making use of isolated passages 
in the latter TOcument torn from their connexion with preceding 
paragraphs in the former, to which they refer, that arguments 
against the September Manifest are supported. It is shown, in 
particular, that — 

“ Article II. of the February Patent distinctly refers to a letter from 
the Emperor on the 20th October, 1800, to the Hungarian Court- 
Chancellor, wherein it is said that the fundamental State atfairs (Stoats^ 
recUtVichr Verhaltnisse) of Hungary must be definitively settled b}’’ the 
Diet of that country in the sense of its laws ; such settlement being also 
distinctly stated in the February Patent as the preliminary condition of 
the validity of the constitution of the Empire. So long as this condition 
is unfuliilled, it is not legally possible for the Hungarian Diet to send 
representatives to the lieichsrath ; and as long as this possibility does 
not obtain, there can be no question that the law respecting the repre- 
sentation of the Empire is dejure inoperative. This law has, however, 
for some time been actually in operation, but this rested upon a Rction, 
or more correctly expressed, upon an anticipation : upon the unrealized 
hope that the preliminary condition mentioned in the Patent would 
subsequently receive force from some kind of State action.” 

In another part of the article it is said : — 

“ Although the western half of the Empire has not already acquired a 
right to a central representation, yet to render a legal claim to a common 
(^emeinsame) treatment of affairs, common to all, practicable, is in 
every case an object which the Government, as well as the people, must 
most earnestly strive to accomplish.” 

The Chief Minister himself having — as we have but imper- 
fectly shown by a few extracts from a long and closely reasoned 
article — descended into the journalistic arena to measure his 
strength with an antagonist considered worthy of his pen, the 
conflict of opinions respecting the September Act was carried on 
with redoubled vigour in the Austrian press in general. Thus, 
before the meeting of the Diets, arguments pro and con were 


* This^assage is the same as one in the September Manifest. 
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exhausted, and the Centralists and the Federalists (as the 
adherents of the Government are called) had fully made up their 
minds how to act. The leading politicians of the Austro-Oerman 
Diets in particular had held a meeting in Vienna, and come to a 
general decision on their resolutions and addresses to the Throne. 
All the Diets of the countries on this side the Leitha, seventeen in 
number, met towards the end of last November. We give below, 
in a tabular form, the votes for and against the present Govern- 
ment in the difierent Diets, with the population of the countries 
represented, the number of members in each Diet, and their 
quotas of deputies to the Reichsrath, according to the Patent of 
February, 1861 : — 


Countries and Seats 
of Diets. 


Population 

represented. 


the Sep. Patent ; 
Votes 

for and a^inst 
the Aiinistry. 


Galicia — Lemberg . , 

4,612,000 


149 

Bukowina — Czernowitz 

462.000 


30 

•Moravia — Bri&in. . . 

1,877,994 


51 

•Carniola— Laibach . . 

451,941 


IS 

Gorz-Gradiska — Gdrz . 

195,000 

d 

13 

Istria — Parenzo . . . 

235,000 


30 

Trieste — Trieste . . . 

95,000 


36 

Dalmatia— Zara . . . 

404,499 


32 

Bohemia — Prague . . 

4,705,525 

13,038,950 

US 

Lower Austria— Vienna 1,681,697 

10 

Upper ditto — Linz . . 

707,450 


12 

Styria — Gratz . . . 
Salzburg 

1,050,773 


7 

146,769 



Silesia — ^Troppau . . 
Carinthia-^Klagenfurth 

443,912 


1 

332,456 


7 

Vorarlberg — Bregenz . 

102,000 

4,471,057 

2 

fTyrol — ^Innspnick . . 

774,000 

— 


1 


i2 

12 

0 

4 

3 

97 

40 

34 

50 

20 

30 

28 

18 


Number of 
Members in the 


Diet. 

Itcichs- 

rath. 

150 

38 

30 

5 

100 

22 

37 

0 

22 

2 

30 

2 

40 

2 

43 

5 

241 

54 

66 

18 

50 

10 

63 

13 

26 

3 

31 

0 

37 

5 

20 

2 

6? 

10 


513 393 

It will be seen in the above table that seven of the Diets, 
representing a population of about four add a half millions, have, 
either in resolutions or addresses to the Throne, expressed more or 
less dissatis&ction with the September Act. It has been most 


* Although, as regards confidence in the present Ministry, the votes in 
these two Diets were as above, yet in neither were motions of addresses to the 
Crown, to eipress thanks or dissatisfaction, carried. That for the expression 
of gratitude lor the September Act was lost by a majority of 3 in the Diet of 
Moravia ; that to express dissatisfaction lost by a majority of 9. 

t Tlic Diet of Tyiol did not enter into any disensaion of the September 
Manifest. It was received in silence. The Diet is not satisfied with the pre- 
sent Ministry on the Protestant question. It never, however, ai)proved of. 
Schmerling’s policy. V ** 
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decidedly pronounced in the addresses of the Diets of Lower 
Austria and Yorarlberg. That of the latter little province was 
couched in language so violent and disrespectful to the Crown 
that it has not been received. In this land, as in Tyrol, the 
greater portion of the country population has always been 
opposed to the policy of the late Government ; and it has been 
owing to the influence of the Protectionist wealthy German manu^ 
facturers and the people in their employ (most of them immi- 
grants from Switzerland and Southern Germany) that the action 
of the Diet has been decided. 

The Diets of Galicia, Bukowina, Bohemia, and of the coast- 
lands (Istria, Trieste, &c.), have acted in a direction contrary to 
the above, and have presented addresses to the Throne express- 
ing deep-felt gratitude for the September Manifest, and the 
change of policy involved therein. The Diet of Dalmatia like- 
wise voted an address approving the Manifest, but at the same 
time regretting the suspension of the lesser Beichsrath. This 
clause was introduced tiirough the influence of the officials, too 
many of whom, owing to Schmerling’s election ^manoeuvres, have 
seats ill this assembly, greatly to the dissatisfaction of the 
Slavonic population of that country. If we include Dalmatia, 
the Diets which, in addresses to the Throne, have expressed 
approval of the September Act, represent a population of upwards 
of ton and a half millions. 

We have perused and pondered the speeches for and 
against the Ministry in nearly all the above-named Diets. In 
each the political chief, or some high functionary of the land 
represented, explained and defended the Government measures, 
using arguments substantially t^e same as those we have quoted 
from the article by Count BelcredL In the Austro-German 
Diets, particularly in that held at Vienna, opposition to the 
Government has been the most strongly, indeed in some instances, 
vehemently and satirically pronounced. But the powers of 
oratory, sarcasm, and special pleading in this Diet, as in others, 
appear to have been exercised in vain as regards influence over 
the voting. The speakers, indeed, seem mainly to have aimed 
at the applause of the galleries (which they earned in a fashion 
opposed to our English notions of Parliamentary etiquette), and 
of the press on their side. The best and most temperate speech 
of the Opposition is that of the Automist, M. de Kaiseifeld,^ 
in the Styrian Diet. He exhausted all the logical arguments 

* The Automists arc anti-burcauciatic, apd wish to accord a certain amount 
of self-government to the separate Diets, ^ut they demand the continuation 
of the lesser iteiohsrath as a means of liberal legislation for all the ois-Leitiia 
oountries. 
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against the suspension of the lesser Beichsrath. (His opponents 
say he stirred up much logical dust to obscure the vision as to the 
common-sense l^aring of the question.) But he did full justice 
to the loyal bearing of the present Ministers, in having allowed 
the freest expression of opinion in the press on the September Act, 
and abstained from those measures of terrorism and corruption 
tvhich prevailed under their predecessors. The essence of the 
speeches on the Centralist side in the different Diets, as likewise of 
arguments in the press, may be shortly expressed as follows : 
The central Parliament is the chief feature of the February 
Constitution, declared by the Emperor to be irrepealable. It had 
existed for five years with the sanction of the monarch, and had 
taken root in the consciousness of the people. Its suspension is 
both illegal and impolitic ; impolitic as shaking faith in the 
word of the Emperor, and unhinging the public mind by further 
changes. The continued activity of the Beichsrath is therefore 
demanded as an acquired right {ertoorbenes Redd), since the 
wilful absence of^a portion of the representatives of the Empire 
could not legally deprive those who had taken posaession of the 
constitutional ground of the further exercise of their legis- 
lative functions. On the other side it has been advanced : that 
not in one provision of the Imperial decrees is the spirit of the 
Constitution to be found, but in the collective sense of all, in the 
Diploma as well as the Patent, viewed as an organic whole ; that 
the Diets were originally pronounced, and have continued to be, 
the basis and source of constitutional life ; that from these bodies 
the deputies to the Beichsrath were elected ; that the complete 
Parliament had never become a reality, and the lesser body had 
only been exceptionally authorized to legislate on common Imperial 
affairs ; that the suspension of the law on the representation of 
the Empire is no infringement, still less a repeal of the Constitu- 
tion itself. 

On which side is the greater weight o£ argument, we must 
leave our readers to decide. In Austria itself, opinions on the 
question of right are greatly biassed, as in all coimtries where 
complicated political or social questions are at issue, By particular 
interests and predilections. The so-called logic of facts may 
be found on the one side as on the other. The one appeals to 
the fact of three long sessions of a central Parliament ; the other 
points to the still enwty benches in the temporary building 
outside the Schotten Thor,* at the dlose of the last, as proof 
sufficient that a central Parliament, bi the form which it had 
originally received and tried to make permanent^ had not gained 
the approval of the far, greater portion of the people of Austria. 


* The number of delegates present was usually 100 to 120 only. 
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We give a few extracts from speeches in the Diet of Lower 
Austria* by members who had belonged to the lesser Reichsrath, 
and been prominent figures on the ultra-Liberal side. They have 
a characteristic meaning. “ The 20th of September,” said Herr 
Schindler, “ does not appeal to Austria, but to the nationalities 
of Austria; no one can therefore be surprised that German 
Austria has replied as we have done in our address ” (that of the. 
majority.) . . . Dr.f Berger remarked : The firm combina- 
tion, the unanimous proceedings of the German party will 
triumph as surely as the Monarchy can exist only on the basis of 
complete unity.” Dr. Hofer said : 1 am a member for the 

German city, Vienna, and will throw a little light on the German 
side of the question. The German element has above all things 
the claim (Bent/) to direct the State, Austria. The splendour of 
Germany is gone ; it is become a confederation of states, which 
does not satisfy the hopes of the German nation. But Austria 
has a position in this league, and it is the duty of the German 
constitutional party to battle to the utmost against the suspen- 
sion of the Reichsrath.” Dr. Trotter, in a violent tone, spoke of 
“the injury caused by tlie suspension of the Reichsrath from the 
stand-point of the uerman question adding, “ We Germans 
have founded this realm ; we have sacrificed our freedom, our 
development, our connexion with our German motherland, for 
the Imperial idea We are the only ones whd place the State 
above .the nationalities.” The party to which these members 
belong carried an address to the Throne, not only demanding the 
continuation of the lesser Reichsrath as a right, but also asking 
the monarch — who had just declared against the whole system 
of octroye constitutionalism — to re-invigorate the constitutional 
apparatus of Schmerling, and at the same time enlarge its com- 
petency by another act of Imperial power. They requested, in 
fact, “ that in due time {he results of the negotiations with the 
Diets of Hungary and Croatia in respect to the constitution of 
the whole realm ” (which results, the Emperor had said, in his 
Manifest, are to be “ laid before all the Diets for their equally 
important consideration”) “should be submitted to the lesser 
Reichsrath.” “This,” it has been remarked in a newspaper 
favourable to the Government, “ is the demanding as a rig^ht the 
continuance of a privilege opposed to right” And again, “ if 
the present Ministers had followed in the footsteps of the former, 
a complete Parliament which never has existed, must have been 


* In this Diet Schmerling again took his seat, and voted against the 
motion for the address to the Crown. 

f The title Doctor prefixed to names does not refer to the medical profes- 
sion, bat to that of the law^attomejs and notaries. 
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octroy^, and all the nations of Austria not represented in it 
pronounced to be contumacious.*’ 

The Slavonic members in the Styrian.and other Diets, in con- 
trast to the ultra-Germans, if they have occasionally given nore 
vent to their wounded national feelings and their wants, thwa. 
politically wise, yet, on the whole, have only asked for even- 
handed justice and fair play ; and many have displayed sound 
and statesmanlike views. They have emphatically pronounced 
their Austrian sentiments, their loyalty to the Crown, their desire 
to see the empire strong. They have asked for self-government, 
but without detriment to centripetal force, and they wish the 
power of the Austrian state to be based on harmony and mutual 
aid. “ It is union, not uniformity we require,^* exclaimed a 
Slavonic member of the Styrian Diet.* “ I am Unionist, not 
Centralist,” said, too. Bishop Fessler in the Diet of Lower Austria. 
Indeed, not all the Austro-Germans are opposed to the present 
Government, or inclined to turn a deaf or supercilious ear to the 
requests of their Slavonic neighbours. It is the Liberals par 
excellence, who approve of race privileges, and of electoral laws 
favouring one nationality : who rejoice, too, at the assistance 
they receive from the bureaucracy. They may be sincere 
admirers of a strictly centralized constitutional system, worked 
according to the^r fancy, and protecting their interests in trade 
and manufactures, as well as in politics. The Liberalism of this 
party, indeed, seems to be all for home consumption, and. free at 
least from the leaven — if leaven it be — of democracy in its 
larger sense. It partakes too much of the oligarchical charact^ 
to suit the wants and feelings of the various populations of 
Austria. As a member of one of the Diets, in answer to the 
German Centralists, exclaimed, The despotism of a class is just 
as little favourable to the welfare and development of the people 
as the despotism of an autocrat.” In flie Diet of Upper Austria 
one honest democrat stood forward to denounce the doings of the 
Centralists : — 

“ In the ever-memorable year ’48,” he said, “ he had belonged to 
the party of the people, or rather, he had been a democrat, since the 
people is no party, but all, the State itself. lie was still a democrat,” 
he added, ** although he had lost the ground on which he had stood, tor 
he no longer saw the people, but only a population frittering away its 
strength in pursuit of separate interests. Democracy was his faith, 
his hope, his religion. He had not signed the proposition for an 


* After the address of this Diet in opposition to the Government became 
known, four of the members with German names, who had been elected in 
Slavonic districts, received addresses from their constituents, amongst them 
100 Iwads of communes, expressing the strongest disapprobation of their con- 
duct in voting against the September Act. 

0 
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address (censure of the Government) because the motive of it dis- 
pleased him. You, gentlemen,” he added, “put the law above every- 
thing, and deduce from it your rights ; I, on the other hand, hold 
Rrmljato the rights of the people, and deduce the law therefrom. In 
your time you have accepted the Constitution as a gift from the 
Emperor. I considered it an instalment of the rights of the people. 
The framers of the address should have fixed their eyes more on the 
populations of Austria than on the lands on this side of the Leitha. 
The essence of the September Manifest gave him more satisfaction 
than the February Patent. The former aims at a confederation of 
peoples (Volkerhund) ; the latter, at a separate league {Sonderhund). 
He therefore moved that the fundamental principle of the September 
Manifest — unity of the realm with due regard to the variety of its 
jmrts — be placed above all mere formal considerations ; that the Diet 
await the settlement of this unity through the free constitutional 
co-operation of all the peoples ; that at present it devote its time 
energetically to the affairs of the land; and lastly, that in respect to 
the regulation of common affliirs and the representation of the Empire, 
the present Diet should bo dissolved and a new one elected.” 

In that galaxy of Imperial, kingly, arch-ducal, ducal, pnneely, 
&c. crowns which are supposed to adorn, or oppress, the brows of 
the ruler of Austria, the Crown of Bohemia is second in impor- 
tance only to that of Hungary. We therefore bestow a few 
words on the Diet of the first-named kingdom. Although of the 
entire population of Bohemia, the Czechs are 61 per cent against 
36 per cent. Germans* (the rest being chiefly Jews), yet, owing 
to the unjust distribution of the franchise, the Czech members of the 
Diet are not more numerous than the German, there being about 
70 of each. The Czechs sit on the right side of the House, the 
German Centralists on the left ; the class of “ large landed pro- 
prietors,"' numbering likewise about 70, three-fifths of whom belong 
to the high aristocracy and nobility of the country, form the 
centre. The late Ministry was supported by a considerable 
number of these large landed proprietors, but with the chan|^ in 
the Imperial policy many of them have likewise changed meir 
views, or, from feelings of loyalty, have given their votes for the 
present advisers of the Crown. Thus the opposing nationalities 
Wng in equilibrium, it is the centre which has carried the 
address to the Emperor, expressing deep-felt gratitude for the 
September Manifest, and the promise to lay the result of the 
negotiations with Hungary and Croatia before the legal repre- 
sentatives of Bohemia and the other countries, &c. The German 
party, through their chief spokesman, Dr. Herbst^ tried to carry 
an amendment expressing their dissatisfaction at the suspension 

* Of the entire area of the country 64 per cent, belongs to the Czechs, 
36 ditto to the Germans. 
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of the Reichsrath, but failed ; and, much to their surprise, the 
late Minister of Finance, Von Plener, voted against it.^ The 
Presidents of both Houses of the Reichsrath have likewise seats 
in this Diet, and both of them spoke and voted against the 
address of the majority.t The officials, too, in this Diet, as in 
those of the Austro-German countries, have for the most part 
voted likewise against the Government. In consequence of this, 
some surprise and dissatisfaction has been expressed in the 
Czechish press, and this has called forth satirical retorts in the 
papers on the German side. The Czechs are ridiculed for their 
inconsistency, and reminded of their own complaints in former 
sessions of the Diet of the subserviency of officials to the late 
government, to which circumstance they had attributed the 
majorities against their propositions. Now they should be glad 
to see, it is said, that Government functionaries can exercise an 
independent judgment. But these rejoinders lose much of their 
point, for the Czechs principally objected to the unfair use of 
Government influence under Schmerling s regime in procuring 
seats for so large a number of officials, whom they considered 
unfit to represent the sentiments and interests of the people. 
They call attention, too, to words of the late Minister for the 
Interior, pronouncing it to be the duty of officials to vote on all 
occasions with the Government. Though not approving such a 
general demand, yet functionaries in high position, if unable 
conscientiously to support a de Jacto government, ought, it is 
said, to resign their posta Many of the official class, from 
motives of conviction and consistency, may be in opposition to 

♦ Tlie "Bohemia,” an orean of the Germans in Prague, takes credit for tlic 
party it represents that it did not leave the House in a body, and thus render 
the address impossible. A law respecting the Diet makes it necessary that more 
than half of the whole represeiftatives must be present, and that an al)solutc 
majority of that portion should agree, to pass any measure. It is threatened 
thi^he Germans will render a revision of the electoral laws impossible by 
absRting themselves. Any alteration of these laws would require the presence 
of at least three-fourths of all the members, and two-thirds of that number 
to be of one mind. The Germans Imve just checked the revision of the 
Game Laws by leaving the House in u body on finding themselves opposed 
in a particular clause oy the whole centre and the right ! (Czechs). 

t Subsequently Prince Carlos Auersperg, the President of the Upper 
House, and four other noblemen, resigned tlieir seats in the Diet. Prince 
Auersperg rave as his reason some observations in the speech of Count * 
Laransky, the Government representative, to the effect that the suspended 
Keichsrath had never rested on a legal basis. These observations, the Prince 
said, had exposed him to the contempt and ridicule of a section of the House. 
Although Count Lazansky denied that his words contained anything offensive, 
or that any one could venture to question the wisdom and propriety of any 
members of the Diet, who, obeying the call of their sovereign, had been mem- 
bers likewise of the Reichsrath, yet the five noblemen persisted in giving up 
their seats, and new elections were ordered. 
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the present Government. But another and selfish motive is 
apparent, too, for the Germanizing and centralizing policy of the 
late Ministry and of the lesser fleichsrath could not possibly 
succeed without the aid of a powerful bureaucracy. Hinc Hub 
lacrynm ! In these and other remarks on the same topic, we 
are far from insinuating that all Govemnmnt functionaries must 
necessarily be deficient in patriotism ana love of liberty. We 
are acquainted with several in Bohemia, men of high prin- 
ciples and enlightened views on politics, and who have at heart 
the public good. As a rule, however, the class of oflScials, 
by education, espHt de corpSy and its interests, is opposed to 
self-government. 

We must content ourselves with giving one extract from a 
speech in the Prague Diet — ^that of Dr. Rieger* — considered one 
of the most gifted and eloquent men on the Czech side — because 
in tone and argument it stands in favourable contrast to thft 
speeches of the German Centralists, which we have mentioned 
above : — ♦ 

Rieger expressed his deep admiration of the wise, liberal, and 
trustful words of the September Manifest, which placed the final 
decision on the Constitution in the hands of the people, giving to no 
one race privileges over another. The entire population of 
Bohemia,” he said, “without regard to nationality, ought to feel 
grateful to the monarch for respecting the rights of their country. 
Although the Czechs were difi’erent in race from others in Austria, yet 
they were ready to unite with all in a central council to deliberate on 
the more important afiairs of the realm ; whilst in a narrower sphere 
each nation could follow that path which would best lead to the 
development of its material and spiritual welfare. Whichever nation 

* As the Vicuna correspondeut of the “ Times,” iu the issue of that journal 
of 27tli January, has mentioned the names of this gentleman, and Count Leo 
Thun, Palacky the historian, &c., as having in the Prague Diet lately " re- 
commended the use of the stick for domestic servants,” it may be as well 
to state the facts. The Book of Criininal Law for Austria (Stmfgesetzhuchy 
par. 413), says that fathers of families, heads of establishments, soiiool- 
masters, &c., are permitted to punisli children, wards, domestic servants, &c.a 
if all other means of maintaining virtuous and orderly conduct fail. But cor- 
poral punishment must in no case amount to ill-treatment. In the Prague 
Diet a committee has lately been appointed to revise these laws for Bohemia. 
It left the above paragraph unaltered. Some members of the Diet, however, 
although unable to show that in the lasteight ^ears anydomestic had been beaten 
in Bohemia, demanded its omission, and on being pat to the vote it was struck out 
by a small majority. Count Thun, Palacky, &c., did not speak on the subject; but 
as the Diet of Bohemia has no power to alter the general criminal laws lor all 
the Cis-Leitha countries, for the sake of uniformity they voted with the 
minority. This is ajery different thiuj^ from recommending the use of the 
stick for domestic servants” ! The Vienna Centralist papers, always on the 
look-out to cast opprobrium on the Federalists (stigjmatized by them as 
Feudalists, &c.),havc made the most of these votes, ahd it seems the “Tisaes” 
correspondeut has, without inquiry, taken his inspiration from those papers. 
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in this struggle for improvement should prove itself possessed of the 
greatest capacity and wisdom, would of necessity obtain the greatest 
influence. To this one a certain kind of hegemony must fall. But a 
hegemony of this nature was very different from one established by 
institutions and based on privileges. The Czechs would never rebel 
against a German hegemony of the moral nature alluded to, but 
rather accord to it a hedH}' recognition. But the Austrian Constitu- 
tion cannot, must not, give privileges, unjust electoral laws — (great 
applause) — nor any institutions whereby one nation shall bo artificially 
made to dominate over another. We demand that light and warmth 
be equally distributed amongst us. It is to a noble struggle that we 
are all invited by the September Manifest ; and it is with deep concern 
we see in the centre of the Empire strong objections taken to the just 
and wise intentions of our common monarch, a refusal to tread that 
path which he has pointed out.” He further expressed his “admira- 
tion for the results of German intellectual activity. But is it 
jftissible,” he added, “that a nation which has achieved such triumphs 
in arts, science, and general literature, should fear to give political 
equality to other nations not yet so far advanced ? Yet we have the 
melancholy lact before us. It is the small German Diets of Austria 
which have pronounced against the September Manifest, and rejected 
the hand which their neighbours have offered them in the spirit of 
friendship and conciliation.” 

On the whole, the Government may be said, both directly and 
indirectly, to have derived support from the proceedings in the 
Diets on this side the Leitha ; for even the opposition of the 
German Centralists, it is argued, may not be altogether unwel- 
come to Count Belcredi, as strengthening his hands in the 
pending negotiations with Hungary. It must show the Ultras 
in that country that there is an influential party devoted to the 
FebruaiyConstitution,and it places him in the position of mediator 
between those oontendiug for opposite national and political 
ends. On the other hand, it is well known to the Ultras in 
Festh, that many of the Vienna Liberals have been disposed to 
come to an understanding with them, and to accept a Dualism as 
a means for the continuation of the “lesser Reichsrath'" as 
legislative body for the Western half of the Empire, whilst the 
Hungarian Diet should«form a kind of equivalent for the Eastern 
half By this means, it is thought, the “ inferior Slavonic races ” 
could be conveniently Germanized in the one half,and Afagyarized 
in the other. No doubt some of the German Liberals may con- 
sider this Dualism merelj^ as a temporary expedient, ds a means 
to an end — viz., the realization of their favourite dream — now 
embodied in a stereo^j^ phrase, “the carrying of German 
culture to the East^’ it is known that the Magyars are not a 
prolific race, and the celebrated Herder long ago expressed his 
conviction that they'are doomed in th^ course of time to bo 
swamped by tha overflowing tide of other surrounding nations. 
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But bo this as it may, and without attributing very far reaching 
motives to the Vienna politicians, it is a fact that the word 
Dualism has often been in their mouths, and held in terrorem 
over Czech and other branches of the »Slavonic race, whenever 
they object to their centralizing policy. Some of the German 
politicians, moreover, build upon the extra> 5 p,gance in the demands 
of the Hungarians, and their obstinacy, trusting thereby to get 
the rudder of the State again into their hands. 

Hungary in every case is Austrians most immediate diflSculty. 
In Pesth, it may now be said, is its centre of gravity to be found : 
it would not be wise to venture on prophecies, for however acute 
the vision may be as to what * lies on the surface, yet events 
now in progress — many of the motive forces of which are 
hidden from the eye— may rapidly change the aspect of the scene. 
In so far, however, as the history of the last few years throws 
light upon the future, much valuable information, and a basis for 
sound speculation, may be derived from the work which stands 
fourth in our list. The author, in a style far more animated and 
lucid than is usual in German political writings — the sense of 
many of which is often choked by a plethora of words and 
arguments — gives a complete history of the principles and acts 
of a party of patriots, some of whom, as members of the 
“ enlarged Reichsrath,” were introduced to the readers of this 
Review in 1 863, This party, called by their opponents ‘‘ the 
Old Conservatives,’" has for a long time past — more prominently 
since the revolution of 1818 was brought to an end by Russian 
aid, and military and bureaucratic rule introduced into the un- 
fortunate country — been indefatigable in efforts to maintain its 
politico-historical rights, and at the same time mediate between 
the conflicting national and Imperial demands. In the period of 
their country’s greatest prostration and suffering, it was these 
men who tried to impress upon those in power how favourable 
was the moment for concessions to the people, which then 
would liave been joyfully accepted, whilst the country on its p&xt 
would have yielded all that was necessary for the reconstruction 
and consolidation of the empire. It was these men, too, who, 
even before the revolution, expressed the conviction — ^which* the 
then aristocratic Hungarian Diet, moreover, pronounced to the 
monarch — that absolute government in the hereditary lands 
could never agree with a constitutional regime in the countries 
pertaining to the Hungarian Crown ; that this flagrant dualism 
frittered away the best powers of the realm ; and therefore the 
Germano-Slavouic provinces must likewise receive a constitu- 
tion."’ Our author also points to many occasions under the rule 
of Schwarzenberg and Bach, when these views were subse* 
quently urged upon the consideration of the il^peror and his 
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advisers. Again, in April, 1850, a party of Hungarian patriots, 
twenty-six in number, including members of the chief families 
of the country, though warned by a person in high position 
“that they were playing with their heads,” presented an address 
to the monarch, in which they courageously condemned the 
policy of the Government, and not only stood up for the consti- 
tutional rights of their own country, but earnestly recommended 
constitutional liberty for the whole empire. Wliat these men, in 
their hearts as well as openly desired, was not rank or national 
privileges, for the Hungarian nobles, of their own accord had, in 
1848, renounced the former, and acknowledged the principle of 
social and political progress. It iS a rich and instructive chapter of 
history our author eloquently unrolls, and it is another proof to be 
added to those which the records of the past in our own country 
disclose, that men born to high position and wealth, and educated 
in the practice of constitutional rights, are often sincere aud 
consistent advocates of true liberty and progress. 

The “Hungarian” denies that the February Constitution was 
the outflow of the Diploma — as the party of Schmerling asserted — 
but rather in every essential point its very opposite. But even 
the Diploma, though the spirit'of it was sound, and it offered to 
Hungary a constitutional influence over the affairs of the whole 
empire — an advantage it had never possessed — nevertheless took 
from the Hungarian Diet its positive right to vote taxes and 
recruits ^ whilst both in giving and taking it was directly opposed 
to the fundamental principle of their Constitution — viz., that no 
laws could be made or altered without the co-operation of both 
factors of the Legislature — the Diet and the Crown. Hungarians 
of no party could therefore consent to a bad precedent. “ The con - 
stitutional rights of Hungaiy,” it is argued, “ are not the mere 
means of freedom and public good, but are the very foundation 
of the historical existence of the country as a State.’^ The 
writer further explains and regrets the circumstances which 
caused the Patent to be substituted for the Diploma, for, however 
the latter document displayed haste in its ongin, and ambiguity 
in several of its paragraphs, yet, he adds, “ there is no other solu- 
tion of difficulties equally agreeing with the interests of the 
realm and the different countries, but that contained ifl the fun- 
damental idea of the Diploma — ^viz., the united constitutional 
treatment of affairs common to the whole realm, with the 
greatest pomble regard for the historical autonomy of the diffe- 
rent countries, and for their political and national individualities.” 

* We give the names best known in England. Counts Felix, Henry, and 
Francis jun. (3b Paul Sz^ch^nyi, A. Barkoczy, Francis Esterhdzy, G. 
ApTOnyi, J. Eatthydnyi, £. Dessewffy, G. Androssy, Anton Szdcsen ; Barons 
8. Jouka, G. MajUth, jun., N. Batiff^ Ac. 
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But Schmerling, under the pressure of tlie financial difficulties, 
and of the German Centralists, acted in a way opposed to the 
advice of enlightened Hungarians of the party we are speaking 
of, and evidently destined to postpone the settlement of the 
Hungarian question. The action of the counties (comitixten) 
after the publication of the Diploma is explained, though not 
justified. 

As soon as the nation saw the collapse of Bach’s ij^stem,” it is 
said, and that it could again speak and act, the long-cherished, deep- 
felt, and bitter hatred of the whole people against all who had been 
connected with that system broke forth. The thirst for satisfaction 
ibr all the humiliations and tyranny of a twelve years’ bureaucratic -rule 
degenerated into blind rage.” 

Patience and soothing measures, which “ the Old Conserva- 
tives’’ urged at that time upon the Vienna authorities, and again 
when the Diet was assembled, were above all things requisite. 

A Hungarian (and not merely the Magyars),” says the historian 
of Bohemia in his pamphlet, “cannot feel happy, nor exist under 
a bureaucracy.” “ The kernel of the Hungarian institutions,” he 
adds, “ is so sound and full of vitality, that, according to my 
opinion, it ought to be transplanted to other lands. It contains 
the vigorous germ of true autonomy, without which neither 
civil nor political liberty can long exist, and at the same time a 
capability of endless reforms and improvements, without which 
all human institutions must fade and fall. Above all, the insti- 
tutions of the county courts {comitatmmter) and public assem- 
blies, on the basis of election, has proved itself a true palladium 
of self-government.” 

It was* natural that a people that had been educated under 
free institutions should, on regaining in part the liberty of action, 
commit excesses ; and Deak’s masterly address, appealing with 
unerring learning and argument to the facts of history in sup- 
port of the legal right of his country to independence, should 
have been answered in a different spirit and in a different form 
to that recommended by Schmerling and his • associates. The 
Hungarians, at the time we are speaking of, knew and felt*^that 
their passive resistance had succeeded, that bureaucratic govern- 
ment, and collecting of taxes by aid of the military did not pay. 
And if more was demanded of them than the “ Personal Union>” 
which Deak made out to have been all that had ever connected their 
country with the other possessions of the House of Hapsburg, they 
should have been dealt with tenderly, and offered the equivalent 
for concessions of constitutional rights — a proportional voice in 
common Imperial affairs — in a manner and form considered legal, 
and agreeable to themselves. The “ Hungarian,” however, in hi% 
work, whilst tendering his homage to Deok, as one of the most 
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upright patriots and greatest jurists of modem times, and 
admiring his masterly plaidoyevy* nevertheless dissents from his 
view that a “ Personal Union formed the only State-law {Staats^ 
rechtliche) relationship of Hungary to the Hereditary Lands.” 
** According to our view,” he adds, there was just as little a Per- 
sonal union as a Beal union of the two halves of the empire. It 
was some third form of union between these two, for which in 
theory there is no name. It was a relationship as difficult to 
explain theoretically as it would be difficult to investigate the 
system whereby the trees of primeval forests intertwine their 
branches.” On this head our author says : — 

“The Hungarian Diet has never had any direct influence over 
Imperial affairs. It never fixed the Budget for the country nor the 
realm. In respect to Imperial loans and other financial operations, it 
never had a vote ; and as to Customs and matters of trade in general, 
it is a fact that they have always been settled without its concurrence, 
although this was not in harmony with the spirit and particular stipu- 
lations of the laws. The right, therefore, to decide on these matters, 
or at least on the greater part of them, was possessed by the monarch, 
as King of Hungary, no less uncontrolledly than as Emperor of 
Austria. Consequently, the right to take part in a constitutional 
management of affairs common to all the countries of the realm, 
which the Diploma offered the Hungarians, was a thing to bo accepted, 
and if accepted, it followed that these common affairs could not bo 
treated constitutionally both in Vienna and Pcsth, for the separate 
halves of the empire.” 

Indeed, Deak, in his first address in 1861, by admitting the 
necessity for a combined treatment of common affairs ^^frorn case 
to case/' accepted in principle what was required, an(f the logic 
of necessity would soon have shown that “ from case to case,” 
must be a continuous affair. The patriots who hold these opinions 
were ever ready to mediate and promote a compromise ; but in 
vain were their efforts to teach statesmanlike wisdom to the 
German and bureaucratic Ministers in Vienna. The Emperor, 
however, seems to have always listened willingly to the Hun- 
garian statesmen, and to have been disposed to accept any 
reasonable compromise with the sticklers for the letter of the 
law. The clause in the laws of 1848, bestowing regal powers on 
the Palatine, together with the demand of a separate Ministry for 
Hungary, were no doubt the main causes why these laws could 
only in part be acknowledged by the Emperor to be valid, and 
the chief impediment to his coronation. But these laws, in 
their entirety, had been passed with the co-operation of the then 
King,* and even the Conservatives, as well as the party Deak 

* Bat under pressure, at the high tide of the general revolutionaiy movc- 
ment in the Empire ! 
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and the Ultras, naturally required that the continuity of his- 
torical rights should be acknowledged. Now that the theory of 
“ forfeiture of rights through the revolution,^' on which 
the February Patent was based, has been abandoned, ^ and 
that passions on all sides have had time to subside, it is to 
be hoped that all classes of Hungarians may listen to the still 
small voice of reason*' — that the Diet will consent to revise the 
laws of 1848, and, for the sake of forming an important part of 
a powerful empire, give up so much of national independence as 
is necessary for the objects the present Government is striving to 
attain. The speech from the Throne in Pesth has been in the 
true spirit of conciliation, laying emphasis, however, on the 
requirements of the empire as a great power, and on the neces- 
sity for a combined constitutional management of affairs pertain- 
ing to the whole realm. With all due admiration of the energy* 
and love of freedom and law so deep-seated in the Hungarian 
character, yet woe to the nation if it refuse to come*to terms ! 
and if, as regards its own future welfare, no less than that of the 
other nations of Austriji, it should entirely disregard the truth in 
the old adage, Summum jus, summa injuria estJ* 

“We will not assert," says the “ Hungarian," “ that theoretically 
the laws of 1848 make it appear impossible to keep the empire 
together. But in practice one thing would be indispensable : that 
the Governments and Legislatures on this and the other side of the 
Leitha, should be composed of gods superior to those of the Greek 
myth, without passion, and all wisdom, instead of men."* The 
draught of the address in reply to the speech from the Throne, 
which has been laid before the Lower House in Pesth, is, like Leak's 
former addresses in 1861, extremely verbose. It contains fifty-eight 
long paragraphs. It is remarkably loyal in tone, but, in diffuse 
style, pleads for the letter of the law as regards the old Consti-- 
tution, and demands the separate Ministry. There are passages, 
in it, however, which seem intended to admit the thin end of the 
wedge of compromise, particularly sis to the necessary unityin the 
treatment of affairs common to the whole empire. It rejects the 
October Diploma and February Patent, as bases of negotiation, 
and expresses great satisfaction that the monarch has acknow- 
ledged the Pragmatic Sanction as point of departure. The 
Austrian press in general, from different points of view, finds 
much fault with the address, which is considered by many as 


* This energy, however, seems to be more prominent under excitement 
than a constant quality. The Slavonic inliabitants of Hungary do a great 
deal of the harvest and other hard work in the Magyar districts. The 
genuine Magyar is not free from the reproach of frequent laziness or listless- 
ness, though lie is eminently gifted with the spirit of independence and the 
talent for dominion. 
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weak and disjointed, and the argumentation that of a lawyer, 
and not of a statesman. Should it be accepted in its present 
form by the Diet, the Emperor seems to be armed with patience, 
and the solution of difficulties which he so earnestly desires will 
probably in the end be realized. The Upper House is not satisfied 
wdth the draught, and the magnates have decided by a majority 
of 83 (1 36 against 53), to present a separate address, for the 
drawing up of which a committee of 30 is appointed. 

We have not space to enter fully into the Transylvanian and 
Croatian questions. As regards the first-named principality, 
Scjimerling^s election-manoeuvre has proved as ephemeral as 
wily, and the Diet lately assembled at Klausenberghas^ supported 
the present Government by adhering to historical rights, and 
maintaining the union with Hungary on such conditions as at 
the same time will ensure the unity of the Empire. In respect to 
Croatia, its relationship to Hungary on the one band, its desire of 
national autonomy, and likewise to see the integration of the 
triple kingdom’" (Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia), on the other hand, 
form a combination of perplexing circumstances which can only 
be settled after long negotiations and disputes. Deak, in his 
second powerful address to the Crown in 1861, denies that in the 
Laws of 1848 there was any intention of injustice, or any 
illegality towards Croatia. In the framing of these laws, repre- 
sentatives of that country took part, and the Hungarians, he 
says, ‘‘ could not think that laws which placed the Constitution of 
the land in the interest of justice and freedom on a 'broader 
basis, and introduced Parliamentary instead of dikaf^terial 
government (local courts), would not be as welcome to the people 
of the one country as the other.’" Events which soon followed 
seemed to prove tliis supposition to have been wrong. But Herr 
Palacky attributes the deplorable state of things in the countries 
pertaining to the Crown of Hungary in the year 1848, to the 
refusal of the Hungarian nation to accept the principle of equal 
rights for all the nationalities before the catastrophe at Vilagos 
in July, 1849, when its acknowledgment came just one year too 
late. And he not only blames the Hungarians in former days 
for their Magyarizing efforts, but in especial because, in 1 860 — 
when they got back their autonomy in part — they reintroduced 
their language* in all branches of the Administration, and in the 
schools of Slavonic districts. In no part of the Austrian do- 
minions have members of this race been more systematically 
oppressed and denied the means of education in their mother 

* Until the year 1835 the Latin language was used in the Hungarian Diet 
and officially. The introduction of the Magyar language in the Diets, courts of 
law, in schools, and in the parish books, caused much bitterness of feeling in 
the other nationalities, and was one of the causes of the civil war in 1849. 
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tongue, than in Croatia. To mention only one circumstance : 
Until quite recently concession has been refused for a newspaper 
in the Slavonic language to advocate Federalist views. The Croats 
have for many years past nourished a strong feeling of dissatis- 
faction with the Austrian Government. Thfey have considered 
themselves ill-treated after the great sacrifices they made in 
1848 for the Imperial House and the unity of the^ realm. But 
for the people of this country, and cognate nationalities cherishing 
Federalist principles, Austria would with diflSculty have survived 
the convulsions of that revolutionary year. 

There is now, however, a considerable party in the Croatian 
Diet — though not so numerous as the independent national 
party — in favour of the old connexion with Hungary (not incor- 
poration, for that there never has been). It has likewise become 
clear that the principle of Dualism never would have found favour 
in Croatia, but for the dread of the centralizing and Germanizing 
policy of the Vienna politicians.* In Croatia the detestation of 
bureaucratic rule is equally strong as in Hungary. As the Diet 
is now sitting at Agram, discussing and disputing with much 
vehemence on a variety of national and political questions — ^for, 
in addition to the connexion of Croatia with Hungary, that with 
the military frontier districts, and its old desire for union with 
Styria, Carniola, and Carinthia are mooted — it is impossible 
correctly to calculate the future position and prospects of the 
country.t One important fact, however, is patent. The Sep- 
tember Manifest has been favourably received by all parties, and 
in no part of the empire is there a stronger spirit of loyalty to 
the dynasty. 

The monarchical feeling which so strongly pervades the greater 
part of the people of Austria, together with the peculiar Austrian 
and popular^ character and organization of the army, are main 
elements of the power of the empire. But another and yet more 


* A member of the Diet has said : ** Croatia is iuelined toward Hungary, 
because Austria, as a member of the German Confederation, and in its efforts 
at centralization, is the enemy of Slavonism.” 
f Since the above was in type, an address of the Croatian Diet has been 

S resented to the Emperor in Festh. It expresses gratitude for the September 
lanifesto, and desires to see the interests of the country brought into harmony 
with those of the throne, and also of the llunrarian Crown, with which, for 
800 years, Croatia has been connected. The Emperor, in his rcplf, whilst 
upholding the integrity of the Crown of St. Stephen, has laidemplmis on the 
requirements of the empire as a whole. 

I We use this word in a sense opposed to an aristocratic, or mere hireling 
character of a military force. All classes in Austria are liable to serve. ^ The 
officers are for the most part of the citizen class ; a considerable portion of 
them rise from the rauks, and no private soldier can be tried by court-martial 
unless one of his own ra^ and a non-commissioned officer form part of the 
court. 
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valuable element of strength may be derived from the principle 
— now at last thoroughly accepted by the monarch — of equal 
rights of the nationalities {Oleichberechtigung). The claims of 
different branches of the European races, their desire of pre- 
serving and furthei^developing their “individualities” (as it is 
now the fashion to style national characteristics), is one of the 
most striking features of the present times. It has taken many 
of the older statesmen by surprise, and though when first forced 
upon their attention it was sneered at, yet it is now generally 
acknowledged that if not settled in a spirit of justice, and with 
due regard to existing ethnographical circumstances, it may lead 
to conflicts as deadly, and misery as profound, as resulted from 
the religious feelings and intolerance of former days. Long 
before 1848, many thoughtful and benevolent men in Austria, 
amongst whom Count Leo Thun deserves favourable mention, 
had taken up the question of national wants, and eloquently 
pleaded for the education of each people by means of its mother 
tongue, and in harmony with its traditions and inherited apti- 
tudes. Views like these at first were thought Utopian, and were 
very distasteful to the Austro-Germans, and particularly to the 
bureaucracy. But, happily, men of great influence in the State, 
and the landed aristocracy in general, are now ready to admit 
the reasonable claims of the different nationalities. Still, in the 
countries where the races are mixed, as in Bohemia, together 
with much useful emulation, a lamentable amount of bitter 
feeling prevails. The Czechs have long chafed under a sense of 
oppression, and of late years have expressed their feelings, and 
used the liberty they have obtained in many ways most offensive 
to the other race so long accustomed to dominate. This bitter 
feeling of a long-oppressed and insulted race, though clothed in 
calm and earnest language, is prominent in the political essay by 
the historian of Bohemia ; yet it abounds in sound views and 
reflections based on data supplied by the history of his own and 
other countries from early times to the present day, and it 
displays a true appreciation of the position and duty-call (if we 
may use this compound) of Austria. He enters into the idea, or 
raison d'Stre^ of this State, and passes in review what has been 
thought on this head. For instance, the calling or task of Austria 
has been said at different TOriods to be — “ The preservation of 
Western Europe from the Turks “ the defence of the Papacy 
“the upholding the authority of the Church;” and lastly, “a 
spiritual conservatism in general” 

“ Is there at the present time,” he adds, “ no particular idea or task 
which Austria has to fulfil and developo P or is the time come when 
the various peoples of the empire, without common interests and objects, 
shall each tbinli only of itself, and remain *no longer united than the 
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power of the sword shall decide? Various, if not always openlj 
expressed, are the answers to this question. Many, particularly 
foreigners, deny the right of existence of Austria as a united realm ; 
and because this empire for a considerable time showed itself to be the 
stronghold of European reaction, they consider it would be advan- 
tageous if it were dissolved into its original elements. Others, again, 
confess that Austria has a certain task to perform, but disagree in 
defining this task. Some wish to see in Austria the preserving power 
for Catholicism in general, and particularly as regards its eastward 
spread ; whilst others demand that the equal claims of all confessions 
shall be upheld by Austria. Some say that its peculiar task is to 
extend German civilization and power to the East ; whilst others, 
again, think that its special purpose is to be found at the present day — 
which, not without ground, is called the age of nationalities — in 
giving reality within its boundaries to the principle of the equal claims 
uf all nationalities.” 

It is this last idea which Herr Palacky earnestly advocates. 
And he repeats again what he said in April, 1848, in reply to 
the ‘^committee of fifty” then assembled in Franefort to 
deliberate on the interests of Germany, and who had invited 
him to join them in arranging matters for a German parliament : 
“ Truly, if the Austrian empire had not existed long already, in 
the, interest of Europe, in the interest of humanity itself, it 
would be necessary to hasten to create such a State.'^ From this 
conviction — though wishing success to Germany in her eflforcs to 
attain constitutional liberty and unity — he declined the invitation, 
and neither the abuse of Germans for his efforts to save 
Bohemia from their eager grasp, nor the enmity he has drawn 
upon himself from the Austrian bureaucracy for his consistent 
advocacy of national claims, have ever led him to swerve from 
his principles. 

In the course of his thoughtful and most instructive essay, he 
examines the views of the Centralist, Dualist, and Federalist 
parties in Austria, and comes to the conclusion that only in the 
principles of the latter is salvation for the realm to be found. 
Yet the federalism he recommends for this empire must, he 
says, be one sui generis^ different from that of either Germany, 
Switzerland, or the North American States.^' He would give 
ample joowertothe central government, and have a sufficient 
number of the elite of the Diets of the various lands to form a 
senate for the Cbnstitutional treatment of common imperial 
affairs, reserving, however, for the Diets themselves legislation on 
all matters not indispensable* for unity of the empire. He 
rejects the two-chamber system for the central legislation, but 
thinks it would be advantageously introduced for the l^er 
kingdoms and countries. '*1 do not care,” he save, for me 
outcry this will raise amongst our privileged ]||^raj^ ; my wish 
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is to see not only liberal but lasting institutions, and when it 
can be shown to me in history that a liberal constitution with 
only one chamber has lasted at least twenty-five years, I will 
confess I have been guilty of political heresy/^ 

In considering the wants and feelings, the different capabilities 
and habits of the numerous nationalities in Austria; in con- 
sidering, too, the tendency in mixed populations of the stronger 
to oppress the weaker, Herr Palacky confesses that at one time 
he believed it would be good if the Austrian State were arranged 
in groups of nationalities whose languages are more or less 
homogeneous. But this idea he soon gave up, and he now 
adheres to the principle of continuity of historical rights, in 
connexion with geographical and ethnographical circum- 
stances, as more in harmony with the wants, and more fitted to 
promote‘the future welfare of the people. In this view he is no 
doubt correct, for as a basis of the unity and strength of states, 
pjjysical geography is quite as important as ethnography. In the 
spirit or essence of the October Diploma, Palacky, like the 
Hungarian writer, finds the true principle of Austria’s weal ; 
though, like him, he points to certain ambiguities and short- 
comings in that document. Much that is most valuable as 
regards the state of things in Austria, and suggestive as to 
general principles of politics and legislation, may be gleaned ftom 
the Austrian State-idea.” In that empire more than in any 
other, a conflict of principles is apparent, deeply affecting the 
welfare of society in general. We see those of self-government 
and centralization, the claims of strong and weak nationalities at 
issue. Doubtless there are advantages in strict centralization. 
It gives great concentration and power to the executive, in- 
troducing uniform and energetic action. But great evils and 
dangers, too, threaten every State which developes this principle 
too far. 

It cannot escape thoughtful observers of our times, that there 
is a tendency in modern statecraft, and even in popular legisla- 
tion, consciously or unconsciously, towards centralized social 
organization in ever increasing geographical areas. We see, 
likewise, that powerful states and nations are eager to absorb 
their weaker neighbours ; for in political as in social life there is 
a disposition to measure the value of things by their size and 
quantity, and to* disregard those advantages^ those moral and 
SEisthetical beauties, often to be found within a small and un- 
pretending compass. Yet the try of the nationalities and 
cognate peoples for recognition and sympathy is likewise a 
prominent feature of our days, and may partly be the reaction of 
the above-named tendenciea In Austria we find the possibility 
given that the |pnfiicting requirements of the age should bo 
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reconciled, and we cannot but caj^ the efforts of those statesmen 
both wise and just who approve of decentralization, and try to 
arrest progress in a contrary direction. If, in the course of time, 
such efforts are doomed to be fruitless ; if, in every State, an 
ainalgamatiop of races, the victory of stronger over weaker, and 
the spread of one particular language, be a desirable or inevitable 
end, yet no one can doubt that it should be attained by slow and 
moral means, and not by systematic oppression, causing not only 
a withering of national life, a loss of that charm and stren^h to 
be found in variety, but for ages to <;ome a deep-rooted spirit of 
discontent. With respect to the German population of Austria, 
or any particular branch of the human family in other 
parts of the world, it may be more gratifying to self-love 
and the thirst for dominion to keep down other races whom 
less favourable circumstances have not allowed an equal degree 
of culture : such treatment may likewise seem to offer mmje 
palpable and immediate advantages than efforts to elev^P 
by education. Nevertheless, not only is tho love of dominion 
bad in itself, and opposed to moral law's, and — especially if the 
measures it prompts cannot be thorough — it often leads to 
results in the future ^hich tax to the utmost the energies of 
enlightened statesmen^^to remedy, as we now see to be the case in 
regard to Ireland. Tlie politicians of the high-handed, power- 
loving school overlook, too, the reaction of tyranny on the 
character of the nations whom they aim at exalting. Moreover, 
neither the religious views of the origin of man, nor the scientific 
theory of evolution, warrant the assumption that one or more 
races of man have been specially created for dominion. And as 
regards European nationalities, philologists believe that their 
science proves the unity of their origin. If this be true, it 
follows of course, that if some of these nationalities have 
degenerated under oppression and other unfavourable circum- 
stances, they can be elevated likewise. 

In Austria, till of late, the great variety of populations in un- 
equal degrees of civilization, has favoured the absolutist principle 
of Divide et impevaJ* It is to be hoped, now that it has been 
renounced by the head of the State, and his present enlightened 
and unanimous Cabinet,* it may not be adopted by favoured 
nationalities as a means to their ends. The Germans, morally as 
well as' politically, through their connexion with the German 
Confederation, occupy a vantage ground. This connexion, on' 
the one hand, though it renders the position of Austria compli- 
cated and difficult, yet, on the other, in view of the powerful and 
strictly centralized States, Russia and France, to the east and 


* This was far from the case iu the last Cabii^t. 
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west, is a source of strength aqd safety for the empire. There 
can be little doubt that the German language and the peculiari- 
ties of the German mind will gradually spread. It is impossible 
to conceive that all the languages of the fifteen nationalities in 
Austria are possessed of great vitality. Still less. can this be 
the case with the various dialects. The ethnographical map of 
Austria displays 120 different groups of nationalities, and the 
‘ number of lai^uage groups are said to be as many as 2000.* It 
seems, however, very far from probable that Austria should ever 
become entirely Germanized; or even that the German element 
sliould prevail in one half of the empire, the Magyar in the 
other. It must be borne in mind that of the thirty-five to 
thirty six million population of Austria, more than fifteen 
million are of the Slavonic race. Although not so compactly 
located as Germans and Magyars, yet they are now awakened to 
u^nse of their importance. None of the Slavonic people occupy 
^Pkore prominent position than the Czechs. " Their language has 
been highly Cultivated many centuries ago, and at a time when 
comparative darkness prevailed in Germany. It now again 
flourishes through a constantly increasing literature, and it is not 
likely that in Bohemia and Moravia it can^ever be supplanted by 
another tongue. Dr. Eieger has lately, in an eloquent and 
closely reasoned speech in the Diet, advanced the equal claims of 
the Czech language to be again used in the University of Prague.t 
His arguments were listened to with great attention, and have 
been approved by a portion of the German press. A committee 
subsequently appointed to report on his propositions, has decided 
by a majority in their favour. The electoral laws, too, of which 
the Czechs with grdund complain, are under revision by a com- 
mittee of the Diet. In the Diets of the other crown-lands of 
Austria, the distribution of electoral rights has likewise formed a 
prominent topic of discussion, and propositions for reform have in 
every case been met by the present government in a willing spirit. 
The electoral laws throughout the empire are based upon the 
principle of the representation of classes and interests,:|: and an 

* Kolb’s ** Handbach der Verglcicbendcn Statistik.” Leipzig : 18G5. 

t Of the students in this university in the winter 186d!-5, there were 560 
Germans and 813 Czechs, besides 13 Servians, 5 Poles, and 6 Slovens, &c. 
The professors for the different faculties were 63 Germans to lecture in their 
language, and 10 Czechs. Examinations for degrees are exclusively in the 
German language. In the Polytechnic Academy in Prague the Czech tongue, 
a few years s«o, was placed on an equality with the German, it being taken 
for granted this concession would not oe injurious to German interests. The 
result has disappointed these hopes, for whilst the Czech lectures are 
crowded, the fonner are comparatively little attended. 

j; There is much in the Austrian system of representation to afford instruc- 
tion and gratification to English politicians not to be deterred from an 
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equitable adjustment is now ^eing attempted. Indeed, in 
nearly every respect the situation in Austria now presents itself 
in favourable colours. In every question of internal legislation 
and administration, not directly connected with the indispensable 
central power of the State, Count Belcredi stedfastly upholds 
the autonomy of each country. This conciliatory policy, so 
opposed to the bureaucratic and expensive centralization of his 
predecessor, is already productive of good. 

Supposing, however, the improbable result, that in the end the 
quii'sUo vexata, the position of Hungary in relation to the other 
parts of the empire, should be settled by some compromise in the 
direction of Dualism, as some politicians advise, the future prospects 
of Austria would then be far from satisfactory. In reference to a 
Dualism, or any form of Constitutionalism not based on justice to 
the Slavonic race, the historian of Bohemia says : “ On the Elbe 
and Moldau, the ^rds Noti poasumus, may likewise be pr^ 
nounced. For 1 5(W years, ever since the Czechish tongue wife 
first spoken on the sacred Rip and Vysehrad, the Bohemians 
have lived in a never-ceasing war for the preservation of 
their national existence. We shall hold out as long as it 
pleases the Almighty to permit us. We may not openly rise in 
arms against any laws having legal validity for our country, but 
as long as we are free, we shall never bo brought to approve of 
any not based on equity. Obedience we may yield, but those 
who desire to earn moral feelings, must deserve them.*' It is not 
merely the Bohemians, but the Slavonic raco in Austria generally, 
that thinks in this way. 

The October Diploma, and still more prominently the September 
Manifest, have pronounced the principle of equal rights for all 
the nationalities of Austria. When the Diet of Hungary shall 
have decided in what way the nation will be willing to forego 
separatist claims for the sake of forming part of a powerful and 
united constitutional empire, and these decisions shdl have been 
laid before the Diets of the other countries, for “ their equally 
important consideration,” the last word — the all-embracing, 
mediating, and conciliating voice — ^remains with the Crown. 
Francis Joseph has passed through a school eminently calculated 
to develope the intellectual and moral qualities of a ruler. Let 
» us hope that the lessons of experience have not been lost, upon 
him, and that he will wisely use the power which is in his hands. 


examination of harmonious theories bv the scarecrow ‘'fancy franchises.*’ 
Even the most “ practical Englishman” may perhaps have gallantly enoii|^ 
not to disapprove of one fprni of “fancy franchise” in Austria. Women 
possessed of lauded property in their own right have votes; and it is intended, 
we hear, to extend the suifrago to indqmdent females in lower g^es of 
society. 
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Art. IV. — French Opinions of the English. 

1. Hintoire de la Litteratitre Anglaise. ParH. Taine. Svols. 

8vo. Paris. ] 863. 

2. Lettres sur UAngletci^c. Par Louis Blanc. 2 vols. Paris. 

1866. 

3. Cornwall and its Coasts. By Alphonse Esquiros. London. 

1865. 

4. Etndes sur UAngUte'i^'e. R&fomies Sociales. Par Lucien 

Davesies de Pontes. Paris. 1865. 

I T is recorded of a certain huncLback in Paris, that it was his 
delight whenever he overtook one of hi^ellow-unfortimates 
to tap him smartly on his hunch, and the* taking oS his hat 
and making a low bow, to point to his own hump, saying, with 
a sarcastic smile, “ If you are content, sir, so am I.'* Nations, 
in their caricatures of each other, have been as maliciously 
fond as this hunchback of rapping each other’s hump, but with- 
out being equally ready to acknowledge the existence of their 
own. More malicious even, they will imagine humps they do 
not see, and treat with contempt all efforts of their neighbour 
to show that his back is unexceptionably straight. We once met 
with an amusing illustration of the persistence with which the 
natives of one country will fix defects upon those of anotljer, in 
a German lady who desired to know if she were not right in 
saying that the English in general had wens. On our protesting 
our ignorance of the fact, she rejoined that she had been staying 
at some place famed for its mineral waters, and that almost all 
the English that went there had wens. We took the liberty of 
observing that there w^ere other waters to which Englishmen 
resorted for rheumatism or gout ; but it would be hardly fair to 
infer from this that the English for the most part were rheu- 
matic or gouty. The good lady was staggered for a moment, 
but presently made a triumphant retreat, obsei*ving, ** Ah I it is 
so natural to defend one’s own country.” It was ludicrous to be 
thus made to pass for an exaggerated patriot for denying that 
one’s countrymen in general h^ wens. For the most part such 
exaggerations are not mere misimpressions, but formuk^ expres- 
sive of dislike. Paul Louis Courier, speaking of the proneness of 
the Neapolitans to calumny, illustrated it in this way : ** Quwel,” 
he said, with a Neapolitan, and it is quite possible he will go 
about reporting that you have murdered your father or mother, 
though it be notorious that one or the other be alive at the time ; 
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he does not care about its being believed ; it is only a way he 
has of saying that he hates you.*' So with a number of the 
old-fashioned misrepresentations current among nations; they 
were simply a way they took of saying that they hated one 
another. But though the generation of hump-touchers and 
wen-finders is everywhere passing away, and in England may 
be considered nearly extinct, there still survives a sufficient 
amount of the old influence of prejudice to throw impediments 
in the way of a just appreciation of one nation by the writers of 
another. 

Hence it is, that in sketching the portrait of a country which 
is not ones own, there is always this difficulty, that the artist is 
sure to bring to his work an ideal likeness from the fascination 
of which he cannot easily escape. It is this likeness that almost 
invariably makes the groundwork of the portrait he is about to 
take ; it is this he will re-touch, re-tint, and, as far as his faculty 
of observation goe*s, will, if he bo honest, endeavour to bring 
into harmony with the actuality before him. Sometimes the 
success will bo considerable ; but sometimes, too, the result will 
resemble those tales wherein fiction is founded on fact — the fact 
will be small, and the fiction great. This ‘drawback upon the 
fidelity of delineation will of course be the more powerful in the 
case of two such nations as the French and English, more or 
less under the influence of old hostile traditions, and accustomed 
to see each other through a medium transmitting refracted and 
not reflected rays. Its action, it is true, is less vigorous on the 
English side than the French ; for whether it is tha't the vast 
development of our power and prosperity has made us too self- 
satisfied to be in the slightest degree jealous of France, or that 
enlightened by our press and our literature in general, we are 
now able to recognise for caricatures what we once took for 
likenesses ; certain it is, that England is much more capable of 
forming an equitable opinion of France than France is of her. 
We have no motive to feel pleasure at any ridicule of France; 
there is nothing in her of a serious nature that Ave envy or 
miss — nothing that reminds us that we have tried to do something 
that she has done, and failed — ^no consciousness of her supe- 
riority, therefore no desire to depreciate her. In commerce, in 
industrial energy and skill, in general knowledge, in juris- 
prudence, in the science of government, in literature, in dis- 
coveries and in^provements, in extent of empire, in wide-spread 
influence throughout the world, we are content with our position 
and doings. This puts us into good humour and at our ease ; but, 
above all, there is nothing in our internal relations which makes 
it the interest or desire of any of us to take a prejudiced view of 
our neighbours. Whereas, a strong reason why France cannot 
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look so complacently on England as England upon her, and why 
she does not look so complacently as she ought, is, that the 
various hostile political sections which divide France have almost 
all their peculiar motives for disliking or depreciating her. The 
Priest party hates her for her Protestantism ; the old Legitimate 
party, well represented by that fine old antediluvian, the Marquis 
de Boiss}^, hates her for her democracy ; the Imperialist party, 
for the contrast which, through her, is exhibited between liberty 
as a right jealously guarded by law, and liberty hon 

jpZamV’ — liberty “until further ordeis;'* the two sections of 
the Kepublican party hate her for giving the lie to the Eevolu- 
tion of 1789, which pledged itself to the fact that monarchy 
and aristocracy are incompatible with liberty. The Orleanist 
party, the only one which desires a constitutional monarchy, is 
the only one that tolerates us, and in whose ranks are to be found 
our most favourable critics. It may be easily conceived, there- 
fore, that if a French writer desires to be popular he must be 
wary how he acknowledges the merits of England ; if he cannot 
honestly avoid it in one direction, he will be tempted to make 
some amends, even though he go out of his way for it, to dis- 
cover demerit in sorfte other direction. To prai'^e England may 
be sometimes a necessity, but it is always a defect ; so much so, 
that even the historian rushes to the rescue of great men who 
were in their day guilty of such weakness. “ W e must not,” 

solemnly observes 5l. Henri Martin, in his very able and popular 
** History of France,*' when speaking of Voltaire, and his visit to 
England after his release from the Bastile — “ we must not bo 
astonished at, or impute as a cHme to him, a sympathy and 
admiration for England, so natural for a man who, cruelly treated 
by arbitrary power, found himself suddenly in the presence of a 
system of free discussion, and government by law." Now, no 
human being out of France, whose opinion is worth a straw, 
would have dreiimt of charging it as a fault against Voltaire 
that, when he came into the presence of English liberty, ho 
should have empathized with, and admired it Were we to 
write a hundred folios we could not furnish stronger proof of 
the morbid condition of the French mind towards England than 
this. We must not suppose this to be a solitary instance ; 
precisely in the same spirit, when speaking of the chapter in the 
Esprit dea Lois, where Montesquieu describes the constituent 
of the English character, he takes care, in a not, to inform his 
readers that this eminent writer was infinitely less favourable to 
the English in his “ Pens^es Detach^es," where he is w indignant 
“ at thm political venality, their hardness, and their egotism." 
Nor are we for a moment to suppose that it was the intrinsic 
excellence and splendour of our English institutions which 
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dazzled him. Oh ! no ; we are carefully warned 0£ our being 
bound to remember that when he was describing a society 
possessed “of the liberty of writing and so many other 
liberties^ he had before his eyes a country void of any liberty 
at all. “ He may well be excused, therefore/^ says the apologetic 
historian, “ seeing he had no living example before him of 
equality or virtue, for turning to that quarter where at least he 
could behold liberty.” Not only curious, but really ludicrous, 
is the patronizing way in which these two eminent men are 
here excused for having so far forgotten themselves as French- 
men as to do homage to England. The lesson intended to be 
taught by it manifestly is, that English liberty is, no doubt, a 
very creditable thing in its way, of exceeding good quality, and 
capable of excellent results, if the English people knew how to 
use it, and would not disfigure it by monarchy and aristo- 
cracy ; but so associated, it is absurd to suppose that it could 
ever furnish any lesson or example of practical utility to France. 
Much in the same vein an historian belonging to ano^ier section 
of the Republican party, M. Louis Blanc, who has no opinion 
whatever of Montesquieu as a political writer, is quite ready 
to acknowledge that it was natural enough under a government 
lavish in its use of the Bastile, and arbitrary in divers ways, to 
be moved even to jealousy at the sight of a neighbouring people 
in whom personal liberty was a birthright for whom the writ of 
Habeas Corpus could fling open prison doors, and among whom 
grievances could appeal to Parliament for redress, or utter their 
remonstrances through the press. This, of course, was a brave 
sight ; but it would be a mistake to suppose that it could do any 
good to France — to the middle classes, perhaps, but not to the 
people — for what advantage, asks M. Louis Blanc, was it to 
men too obscure to be subject to arrests, to have guarantees for 
their liberty ? Of what use the liberty of the press to men who 
were unable to read? Moiltesquieu, with his English model, 
would be of no value to them. What they wanted, and what they 
got, was Rousseau. We know the results. It is, however, but 
just to Rousseau to say that his admirers have only taken from 
him what they wanted, and not all they might have had. His 
views were far more practical than is usually supposed. Nothings 
for instance, could be more sensible and prudent than the advice 
lie gave in his “ Constitution of Poland.” He there recommends 
the gradual emancipation of the serfs, and their being aecus- 
tomed by degrees to the use of personal liberty. He indicatea 
as the best way of qualifying them for the full rights of citizen- 
ship, first to occupy them with the discharge of municipal rights 
thus giving them the experience requisite for the full enjoyment 
of all civil and political rights. The Americans might evcii yet 
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take a valuable hint from him in their dealing with the difficult 
question of conferring political rights upon the freed-men. 
Kousseau admired Montesquieu^ and bad no uncompromising ob- 
jection to monarchy or aristocracy. He 'would have been satisfied 
with the English form of government on the condition of its 
adopting universal suffrage and annual parliaments. He was 
no blind worshipper of the “ sovereignty of the people.*' He 
even complained that the . Government of Geneva had been 
more anxious about such sovereignty than about liberty. It is 
proper to observe, M. Henri Martin does not overlook these 
facts. 

We have selected these instances to show how carefully 
Frenchmen, especially of certain parties, are trained to avoid 
the manifestation of any sympathy with England, and the 
expressions of any obligations to her for the example of liberty 
she has set*. We easily understand, too, from them, how much 
a writer who desires to be popular has to conform himself to this 
rule of ab|tinence, or if he deviates from it, so to do it that it 
shall become in the least possible degree offensive. Once aware 
of this, we shall not be surprised to find writers from whom we 
might expect better things, and who very possibly desire to do 
better things, showing a coyness of admiration, and a nervous 
anxiety to qualify their praise as much as is decently possible. 

We have had occasion, in a previous number, to notice M. 
Taine, a man of unquestionable ability and acknowledged lite- 
rary merit, the author of A History of English Literature,” in 
which he has displayed a marvellous acquaintance .with our 
literature, aud borne frank testimony to its merits. In doing 
this he was no doubt sensible he was treading on tender ground, 
and felt possibly the necessity of finding some counterpoise for 
his general praise and occasional admiration of our literary pre- 
tensions, by a certain amount of satire upon us in other respects. 
This, however, is principally the co’nsequence of a philosophical 
theory which had led him to some foregone conclusions. The 
theory in question is simply this — that we can determine the 
specidty of any national character by considering in reference to « 
it the influence of race, or hereditarily transmitted tendencies, 
the physical conditions amid which these tendencies have de- 
veloped, and the characteristics of the period in which it presents 
itself to our notice. The theory itself may not be positively 
original, but the use made of it is at all events curioua Given 
the Englishman as we find him incarnate in his real or supposed 
ancestors — (it is a very wise nation that knows its own father) — 
the Saxons ; given the conditions of climate and soil contempo- 
raneous with their first settlement in England, M. Taine undei'- 
tak^ to exhibit to himself a correct picture of England and 
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iEnglishmen as they now are. Having worked this out to his 
satisfaction, he determined to pdy a visit to England, where he 
had the satisfaction of finding that the ideal picture was correct. 
Of this visit he gives us an account at the conclusion of his 
work. 

As the climate precedes the inhabitant, he had first made an 
ideal sketch of that. Seen by his mind’s eye, the soil in general 
is soddened with water ; for days together the rain patters on 
the oak trees; and overhead are dull grey clouds creeping 
heavily above an immovable mass of fog, while, at certain dis- 
tances, the sky, at the horizon, is muddled and disfigured with 
rain-squalls. Here and there "^a jet of sunshine falls on the tall 
herbs with a violent brilliancy, and the splendour of the verdure 
becomes dazzling and brutal.” But this savage brightness is, of 
course, very exceptional. We shall now see how the picture 
stood the test. Very judiciously selecting Newhaven as the 
point of debarkation most in harmony with his views, he reached 
it under the most auspicious and corroborative circumstances. 
For, though it was during the fine season of the year, there sud- 
denly burst forth one of those storms which are only to be found 
on the English coast. Clouds, some reseinbling masses of coal- 
smoke, intermingled with others of fleecy whiteness, distended 
to bursting, coalesced, and sent down sheets of pelting, pitiless 
rain ; the swelling sea looked foul and cadaverous ; the crests of 
the waves twisted hideously into strange shapes, while their oily 
and livid sides were hideous to behold. At length the air being 
saturated with what was really liquid fog resembling a yellowish 
smoke, all objects were confounded, and Nature, as it were, 
smeared out. ** Had the Romans,” he exclaims, “ reached the 
coast in such a scene, they would have thought themselves in 
hell.” M. Taine, on the contrary, was in heaven. The pheno- 
mena might all of them have been made to order. Landing at 
Newhaven, he soon found himself in London, where everything 
turned out according to his most sanguine hopes. Rain, nothing 
hut rain, except fog and mud ; here he really thought himself in 
the region of Cimmerian darkness : he even felt as if he were 
beyond the bounds of the respirating world, and reduced to the 
<)ondition of a frog or other tenant of the marshes. The Thames 
with its iron boats, and their freights of gloomy passengers, re- 
minded him of the Styx. Nothing could possibly be better. In 
the absence of natural daylight, too, the Cimmerians had recourse 
to an artificial light. For five days, for five whole days in the 
handsomest hotel on the Qrande place” — wherever that may 
be— it was necessary to have the w burning, and this in the 
height of summer. Never was a theorist in such luck ; fancy if 
he tod had the misfortune to fall upon such evil days as those 
[Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXVII1.]-New Series, Vol. XXIX. No. II*. D D 
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of last summer. But here we must pause a moment for an 
especial reason — to make a conjecture about the “ Grande place.” 
Leicester-square natiirall}’’ suggests itself ; but, for reasons worth 
mentioning, we suppose it to be Waterloo-place. Hence it 
could not find its way into his description, and here is the proof. 
In his notice of Mr. Mill, he cites in a foot-note that passage 
from the “Logic’" in which Mr. Mill, arguing against the neces- 
sity of general propositions, observes, “The mortality of John, 
Tliomas, and Company is, after all, the only evidence we have 
for the mortality of the Duke of Wellington.” But in the text 
the Duke disappears, and “ Prince Albert” is three times thrust 
into his place. It would evidently have been a breach of good 
manners to mention the Dukes name to cars polite; for the 
same cliaracteristic reason, it would have been oflFensive to 
mention Waterloo-idace. 

The facts, as we have seen, having amply borne out ilr. 
Taine’s conjectures as to the foggy and dismal side of our climate 
so far, he now leaves London, confident he will discover farther 
evidence — and is not disappointed. He has no difficulty in 
finding “ there are still wastes in England, as in the time of the 
Conquest, full of rougli and prickly plants, with a horse here and 
there feeding in the solitude. Melancholy sight ! — ungrateful 
soil !” As he looked upon this primordial scene, his thoughts, 
he tells us, naturally reverted to those old Saxons — those vaga- 
bonds of the West and North — who settled themselves down in 
this' country of marshes and mists, on the skirts of the old forests, 
and along the banks of those great muddy rivers which roll 
ihear slime into the ocean. This was most cheering. But his 
picture also provided a little sunshine ; he finds this too, but of 
rather a less ferocious character than he expected. Nevertheless, 
he i.s for a moment, in spite of himself, delighted. He falls in 
with a very fine day, when the air is “ semi-serene and, ascend- 
ing a small eminence, great indeed are his surprise and pleasure 
on taking this new survey of English scenery. He ev.en describes 
it with the enthusiasm of an artist; the charm of our rich 
pastures, of our meadows glowing with wild flowers, of the rich 
and varied fertility spreading far and wide, and the exquisite 
beauty of the whole landscape bathed in a soft haze. But he 
soon saddens as he reflects that all here is frail, unstable, 
evanescent — wanting the permanent beauty of the South ; that 
all this life is but the prelude to a swift approaching death. 
Moisture abounds and softens the living tissues; the plants, 
luxuriant in growth, are deficient in juices ; nutrition is in excess, 
and has no flavour ; the moisture procreates, but the sun does not 
perfect. But then there is plenty of grass, plenty of cattle, 
plenty of meat. Plenty of opportunity for great feeding and for 
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gross feeding ; and this is what the human machine in England 
requires. We must here notice, to the honour of the meat we 
eat, that it forms an important item in the estimate formed by 
French writers of our intellectual as well as physical charac- 
teristics. A brilliant French historian, for instance, M. Michelet, 
having in his “ History of France” asserted that the Northern 
nations were indebted for their energy of mind and body to the 
fact of their being great flesh-eaters, finds a very remarkable 
proof of it among the English: “Their great genius, Shake- 
speare,” he says, “ was the son of a butcher.” It makes one* 
tremble to think what might have been the result had he been 
the son of a market-gardener ! As the enormous consumption 
of flesh forced upon us by the moisture of our climate produces 
in us a type of animal intelligence very different from what we 
suppose we must call the vegetable intelligence of Soifthern 
countries, so, of course, does it in its peculiar way fashion our 
bodies. And here again, “ observation confirms history,” When 
M. Taine first introduces our ancestors as settling themselves in 
our lugubrious country of commons, and marsh, and rivers of 
mud, with occasional jets of sunshine revealing a violent brilliancy 
and brutal green, he thus presents them to us — “ Great white 
bodies, phlegmatic, with blue eyes, light hair tinged with red, 
voracious stomachs, crammed with meat and cheese ; heated by 
ardent spirits ; a cold temperament ; not precocious in love ; fond 
of their fireside ; and inclined to brutal drunkennesa”* These 
vrere the characteristics of our first national parents ; and thdlie, 
we are assured by our distinguished philosophical critic, are still 
the fundamental characteristics of Englishmen. Look at an 
Englishman : the scaffolding is solid, but clumsily put together ; 
when an idea gets into his brain, it does not run out as in some 
nations by the arms and fingers, in the shape of gestures, but 
remains there until it wants to act, — hence he can always act 
calmly, as the motive power in him is an idea or watchword, not 
an emotion or an attraction. He can attend meetings, get very 
hot, and end without a quarrel ; abuse to any amount his Govern- 
ment, but not assail it ; he may possibly risk reform, but never 
revolution. That this may be our present condition we are not 
indisposed to admit, and if it has been brought about by meat 

* Our coijtcniporary, the “Edinburgh Review,” is indignant at the sera 
juppitm Venus which M. Taine has taken from Tacitus, and proudly refers 
him to any English magistrate for better information on this subject. M. 
Esquiros was very much surprised to had that light eyes and hair, and fair 
complexions, were decidedly in a marked minority^ and that his own observa- 
tions bore out Dr. Pritchard's estimate that not more than twenty per cent, 
of the population in England were light-haired and fair-complexioned. Sad 
facts for M. Taine. 
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and moisture we are very grateful to them ; but we do not very 
clearly see how it happens that these invaluable conditions of our 
existence having always been present, our history should be so 
gorged with violence, periods of incessant civil war, and riots on 
a most leguminous scale. Indeed, revolutions, and tolerably 
grave ones, are not unknown to us. £ut now let us see what 
M. Taine says regarding our physical characteristics. These are 
bis "words : — «• 

' “ Examine the passers-by in the streets, you will see all the traits 
indicative of their temperament ; light hair, among the children almost 
white ; eyes of a pale blue, like china, red whiskers, lofty stature, auto- 
matic movements, together with other striking peculiarities, which 
highly-nourishing food and a. life of energetic action have superadded 
to thig temperament. Here the enormous life-guardsman, fresh- 
coloured, majestic, well-made, flourishing a small cane in his hand, 
expanding his chest, and displaying the well-defined parting in his 
pomatumed hair ; there the big over-fed man, thick-set, florid, looking 
like a fatted ox, with a restless, yet stupid, inert look ; a little further 
on the country gentleman, six feet high, big and burly of frame — as of 
a German issuing from his forest — with the muzzle of a bulldog ; wild- 
looking whiskers, out of all proportion ; rolling eyes ; apoplectie face ; 
here you have the extreme results of coarse and over-stimulating 
nourishment. To this add, what is even common among the women, 
a white frontage of carnivorous teeth, and large splay-feet, solidly shod, 
admirably adapted for walking in the mud.” — Vol. iii. p. 630. 

Such is the valuable confirmation of his theory which M. Taine 
derives from personal observation. It is lucky for us, therefore, 
that we have a gentleman among us as the correspondent of a 
French oflBcial paper, the Moniteur de Soir, who, not writing 
under the yoke of a theory, is actually telling his countrymen 
that red hair and beards are not more plentiful here than else- 
where ; that one is quite in despair at not meeting noses of the 
parrot- bill form, or ray Lord Puff and John Bull rolling along 
^infully under their traditional corpulence ; and that English- 
men are a robust, well-grown, and good-natured looking set of 
people. But let us get back to M. Taine, who is always worth 
hearing ; passing from the parents to the children, who have not 
yet absorbed so much moisture and consumed so much flesh, the 
impression upon him is less unpleasant Our young cricketers 

{ >lease him, their eyes beaming, if not with intelligence, yet with 
ife; pictures of health, activity, energy, enterpris6-— looking, 
many of them, like handsome greyhounds in full chi^” He 
notes, too, the fondness of young Englishmen for athletic sports, 
and how, under that necessity for absorbing moisture which is 
essential to their being, they love to swim, to row, to course over 
the moist meadows, to breathe in their boats the salt air of the 
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sea, and — here we confess we do not exactly know what is meant 
— to feel on their foreheads the rain-drops from the great oaks/' 
Lord Bacon, indeed, was wont to say that he liked to walk out 
bareheaded in a summer shower, for it made him feel as if the 
spirit of the universe was descending upon him. We suppose 
that this too may be explained by the theory of absorption, and 
that it is cognate with this juvenile love of the rain-drops, in 
which there also may be something unconsciously devotional, .re- 
sembling, in spite ‘ of the difference between the meteorological 
and dietetic conditions of the two nations, the worship among the 
Romans of Jupiter Pluvius. Looking to this intense desire for 
absorbing moisture, fresh, salt, to say nothing of alcoholic, it is to 
be regretted that M. Taine has not attempted to account for the 
universal use of that remarkable instrument, the umbrella, among 
us. It may be fairly a question wdth him whether this pheno- 
menon, in conjunction with the increasing use of waterproof 
materials, india-rubber over-shoes, and other prophylactics against 
wet, together with our extensive system of drainage, may not 
indicate some change in our temperament, and imply that we are 
entering into what hereafter may be called our “ Dry Period." 
Having finished his sketch of our youths, M. Taine approaches 
our English girls. They fairly rout him. This is his cry of 
rapture : — 

Nothing more simple than the young girls ; among loyely things 
there are few so lovel}' in the world ; well-shaped, strong, sure of them- 
selves, so tlioroughly sound and open, so exempt from coquetry. Iin- 
])os.sible unless one has seen it to imagine this ireshness, this innoeenee. 
3Iany of them are llowcrs, flowers just bursting into bloom ; only the 
morning rose with its pure and delightful fints, with its petals studded 
with dewdrops, can give an idea of it ; far in advance this of the beauty 
of the South, with its distinct, finished, fixed outlines, constituting a 
definite design ; here all reminds us of the fragility, delicacy, and con-’ 
tinual flow of life ; eyes full of candour, blue as violets, looking without * 
consciousness of what they are looking at ; at the slightest emotion 
the blood difiusing itself over the cheeks, the neck, even down to the 
shoulders, in purple-tinted waves ; you see emotions flitting on these 
transparent flushes like the varying tints that play upon their meadows ; 
and this virgin purity is so genuine that you feel an impulse to lower 
your eyes in respect. And yet all natural and artless as they are, they 
are not languid an<l listless ; they enjoy and can bear active exercise like 
their brothers ; with their hair floating in the wind, they are to be seen, 
when only six years old, galloping on horseback, and taking long walks. 
In this country a life of action fortifies the phlegmatic temperament, 
and the heart becomes more simple while the body is becoming more 
sound.” 

Ah, young ladies ! if you had not^ before you the prospect of 
the white frontage of carnivorous teeth, and mud-adapted feet, of 
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-which you have lately beard, your delight and triumph would be 
complete. But be of good cheer. M. Taine can sometimes be 
an observer; only he is under the necessity of showing that 
gloom and rugged energy are the characteristics of the English 
nation, and this leads him often to exaggeration, and occasionally 
to caricature. For an instant you have emancipated him from 
his theory, and he yields to an influence which the artist who has 
come over here to paint us after life, M. Lacaut, informs us has 
established a current phrase in his language, '^jolie comnie ume 
Anglaise” Very soon lumself again, M. Taine proceeds to 
sketch what he says is the essential type of the Englishman. To 
do this he plants himself, with the characteristic belief of a 
Parisian that the capital is the country, on the platform of a 
London terminus, and notices the absorbed, careworn, concen- 
trated look of the travellers hurrying to and from their daily 
avocations, their features rigid, faces pale, eyes fixe«i, deep in 
thought, their mouths partly open, and at the same time con- 
tracted (like the state, we presume, of incipient whistle) ; men 
used up and stiffened by excess of toil, they go on without 
Looking right or left ; their whole being absorbed in one object, 
work, work, profitable work ; in a word, mere machines. Tliis is 
dreary, but we shall be apprised by-aiid-by that this veritable 
type is but a partial one. Meanwhile, he notes — and here it is 
not very possible to caricature — that squalid population, dirty, 
ragged, and begrimed, for ever crowding through the worst 
quarters of our capital, paying theii* tax to the great law of ab- 
sorption in the shape of gin, crowding together in filthy lodging- 
houses, or outraging huipanity in casual wards. We must ac- 
knowledge this is a spectacle which may well arrest the attention 
and shock the feelings of foreigners. That these grim personifi- 
cations of human wretchedness — ^these hapless tenants of the 
i slough and slime of cities — may have a deeper dye of external 
wretchedness here than elsewhere, is possible; but that they 
abound too in other capitals is certain, and it is there they have 
acquired the name of “ dangerous classes." How often have we 
had descriptions of those sinister-looking men and women, who 
at the approach of tumults in Paris issue from tiieir dens and 
lairs, and who, never seen at other times, make tlieir appearance 
there as hideous harbingers of the coming storm ? Whence do 
they come, and how do they exist ? A stern police sweeps them 
from the streets; no love of publicity tracks them to their 
haunts. But whatever be the case elsewhere, it does not lessen 
our res^nsibility for the mass of undoubted wretchedness here, 
and which seems to present itself as an impregnable bulwark to 
our benevolent efforts to ^mend it. And while rejecting the 
bnseless theories of foreigners as to its cause, it is well we should 
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be stimulated to fresh exertions by the reproaches wliicli are 
showered upon us in consequence of its results. 

Having thus given some idea of tlie sketches which this 
brilliant theory-hampered, but really able writer, has drawn of 
us as animals, it is but justice to him, as well as to oiu*selves, to 
give some idea of the impression which the works of these 
singular creatures have produced upon him. But we must first 
premise that the Englishman is no longei the primitive Teutonic 
animal of whom we have the disagreeable picture in the frontis- 
piece ; he is that animal carried onwards and developed ; “ his 
body and mind have been transformed by stimulating food, by 
physical exertion, by religious austerity, by public morality, by 
political contests, by incessant effort/' In the whole world, 
declares M. Taine, there is no greater spectacle than that which 
is [)iesented by his work; and never in any Jiation, ancient or 
modern, has there been such a mastery over matter : industrial 
ami commercial London ; Liverpool with its miles of clocks and 
warehouses, its forests of masts and fleets of merchantmen; 
Manchester, and other manufacturing towns, with their vast and 
various processes, and the energetic industry of their operatives, 
astonish him.^ Nor does the rural life of England escape his 
notice ; his brief animated sketch of it, and of our farmers and 
peasants, is in some*, particulars too favourable. “ If you 
examine," he says, the ‘‘ peasants, they are notreal peasants ; they 
in no degree resemble our rustics — a sort of fellahs attached to 
the soil, suspicious and uncultivated, separated by a vast chasm 
from the inhabitants of towns. The English peasant,'' he justly 
observes, '^stands to the soil in the same relation that the 
operative does to a mill ; for the farm is in reality a factory, and 
the farmer an overlooker. Men embark their capital in agri- 
culture as do manufacturers and speculators in industrial enter- 
prises ; nobles and gentles make it their glory to do so. Hence 
marvellous results: with a soil poorer than that of France, the 
acre yields double the quantity of produce. In England, thirty 
labourers will produce twice as much as forty labourers in 
France.^' There is no dismal colouring here ; and if we follow 
him in his charming description of the houses and cottages of 
these farmers and labourers we shall find in general that his 
colours are too bright ; but there is considerable interest in it, 
as implying a very different condition of things in his own 
country: — 

Enter a farm, a moderate one, of a hundred acres for instance, you 
iind well-behaved, worthy people, well dressed, expressing tlieinselves 
clearly and sensibly ; a spacious house, healthy and comfortable, with 
frequently a small porch in front, covered with creeping plants ; a 
('ardeii well attended to, ornamental shrubs, the walls inside white- 
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washed yearly ; the floor-tiles cleaned once a-week ; a cleanliness every- 
where that is almost Dutch ; besides this, a tolerable number of 
books, travels, agricultural works, or religious, or historical, but, above 
all, the great family Bible. Even in the poorest cottages are to be 
found objects connected with comfort or gratification : a large shining, 
grate, a carpet, almost always walls papered, one or two little moral 
stories, and invariably the Bible. The cottage is clean; there is 
manifest evidence of order ; rows of dishes, with blue patterns, orna- 
ment tlie dresser ; the red tiles carefully swept ; no broken or dirty 
windows ; no doors or wiiidow-shutters half olf their hinges ; no 
stagnant pools or reeking dung-heaps, as amongst our villagers ; the 
little garden is kept clear of weeds; rose-bushes sometimes, and 
honeysuckles climb about tlie door ; and on Sunday the father and 
motlier are to be seen seated at a nice clean table, with tea and bread- 
and-butter before them, enjoying their homc^ and the fruits of their 
orderly arrangements. With us on Sunday, the peasant leaves his 
cabin to go and see his landed property ; his great object is posses- 
sion; what the former aim at is comfort.” 

To be sure, after drawing this rather high-coloured picture of 
the well-being of our rural labourer, he makes amends to his 
readers by informing them that this love of the comfortable, the 
disease of the whole country, is their especial misfortune, one of 
them having supplied him with the rather remarkable informa- 
tion, that *‘our peasants, the moment they scrape together a 
little money, buy the best sheny and the finest clothes.*’* 

But what principally strikes him in our rural districts is the 
public spirit of our Landed proprietors, and the energetic support 
they give to every species of improvement in their respective 
localities ; indeed, his picture of our aristocracy is extremely 
unlike that which modern Frenchmen delight to draw ; unlike 
other aristocracies, he sees them marching in the van, not lagging 
in the rear of civilization. They are no drawing-room “ deli- 
cacies,*^ like the marquises of the last century. He notes, too, 
what may be called the democratic feature of our English 
aristocracy — its being constantly recruited from every other class, 
through the accumulations of wealth effected by industry and 
merit; or, to use his own peculiar way of putting it, the best 
plants of the great popular forest are, from time to time, 
transferred to the aristocratic arboretum, thus enriching and 
popularizing it. In fact, in the same way that a French soldier 
is said to have a baton de mardchal'* in his knapsack, so may it 
be said that every Englishman has a coronet in his pocket ; and 


* He has evidently mistaken something he has heard touching the reckless- 
ness of our operatives, who, as is well known, or may be learnt from Mr. 
Smiles* admirable paper on “ ‘Workmen’s Earnings, Strikes, and Savings,” arc 
but too frequently open to this censure. 
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this it is which preserves our coronets. Another important 
feature in our organization does not escape him. What he 
looks upon as chiefly constituting the coherence of English 
society, and contributing to its harmonious action, is the facile 
acceptation of the relative positions of superior and inferior, 
which is found from the top to the bottom of the social scale. 
Tn this he is right. Whether it be the effect of old institutions 
or any peculiarity in the temperament of our people, or of an 
instinctive tendency to organization, inducing us to regard 
faithful service as honourable as high command, certain it is, 
that Avhile there is no people more jealous of their personal 
independence, there is none more indifferent to social equality. 
An Englishman, though ready, if required, to lead, is much less 
anxious to lead than to be \oell led. 

IVr. Taine has a word to say of our clergy. It is easy to see at 
what he points when he tells us that the village clergyman is 
not the son of a peasant, unpurged of his rusticity, full of the 
seminary, shut up in a monastic . education, separated from 
society by his celibacy, and half belonging to the Middle Ages. 
On the contrary, he finds in him a maii»of the times, who has 
improved himSelf by reading, and still reads ; if he does not keep 
pace with men of free thought, he is not far behind them. 
“ Even you, modern man as you are,’* he says, addressing the 
Parisian, “ may converse with him on all the great subjects of 
thought, there is no impassable chasm between him and you ; 
properly speaking, they are as much laymen as you are, the only 
diff’erence is, that they are superintendents of morals.” This 
will be wonderful news to the Parisian, and is certainly a little 
too strong. We can easily understand the effect produced upon 
him by the contrast between the French clergy and our own ; 
and though we fear that a very large proportion of the latter are 
not quite so expansive as he describes them, yet it is happily 
beyond doubt that there are agencies at work by which, in a few 
years, the exceptions to his encomium will be very considerably 
decreased. It is possible that there are many who, acting under 
a professional compulsion they are not yet able to resist, may be 
bolder in thought than act ; but we are afraid that if M. Taine 
could witness their weak and captious proceedings on the great 
educational question, or the solemn gravity with which numbers 
of them embark in the childish ritualistic controversy, he would 
ask to revise his conclusions. 

But we must have now done with the impressions of this 
clever^ eccentric, exaggerating, but not malicious critic. The 
only marvel is they should be attached to an elaborate and 
masterly survey of our literature instead of finding a place in the 
feuilleton of a newspaper ; but as he tells us himself, they are 
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introduced as confirmations of a theory, and we know what a 
theory will often bring a man to. Besides, he allows us as much 
excellence as our necessity of humid absorption, and excessive 
flesh diet, combined with a phlegmatic temperament derived 
from those curious looking Saxons, who (with the exception of a 
slight Norman cross) he really believes were our forefathers, will 
admit ; nor will our self-love be much offended at learning that 
we are wanting in the higher grades of abstract intelligence, and 
utterly so in those qualities which bestow a capacity for the fine 
arts, when vre come to learn that these are the perquisites of a 
drier temperature 'and a vegetable diet. We may console our- 
selves, indeed, with hoping that, by contrivances akin to those 
known to horticulture, by which we successfully procure the 
soil and temperature necessary to the development of exotic 
plants, we may one day, by means of artifn.ial climate, and 
properly adapted food, train up English artists who shall be 
equal to the production of the beautiful in art ; and English 
philosophers, who shall be able to ascend to that lofty region of 
abstraction from which so many unperceived blessings have 
descended upon mankind, and to which other nations are in- 
debted for that immensely superior intellectual development so 
well known — to themselves. 

It is a prodigious comfort to pass from M. Taine to iJ. Louis 
Blanc — from a style brilliant, animated, often eloquent, but ex- 
cessively surcharged, disfigured by overwrought expression, coarse 
illustration, and grotesque w'ords, to one of a purer stamp, clear, 
lively, epigrammatic without effort, eloquent without strain, 
vigorous without coarseness, copious witliout redundancy, re- 
minding us of what I rench was before its modern corruption. 
As we read M. Taine, we are apt to think of what Montesquieu 
said of the epithets of Jean Baptiste Rousseau : They say much, 
but they always say too much, and constantly express more than 
they say.’* A& we read M. Louis Blanc we are reminded of 
the classic days of French literature, ere ambitious writing 
changed the easy movement of a graceful runner into the spark- 
ling feats of a ballet-dancer. It is now some time since the 
latter of these writers was giving us, in an admirable work in our 
language, the correct version of those political events with which 
he was connected in 1848, and which dissipated so many un- 
founded prejudices against him. He now appears as the author 
of “ Letters upon England.” The title is not well selected ; they 
are rather letters on passing events in England ; they are what 
Horne Tooke inappropriately called his work of reseitfch, ima 
wTkptovra — winged words freighted with the suggestions and 
inspirations of the moment, as they jostle, succeed, and displace 
each other in the great centre of political intelligence. Had 
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the descriptive studies of M. E§quir6s been in the epistolary 
form they would really have been letters upon England, agree- 
able in style, admirable in spirit, extensive in survey, replete 
with details, and accurate in execution. We may observe that 
his recent volume on Cornwall contains a large amount of 
agreeable and useful information respecting a most important 
but outlying county, which not being a thoroughfare, is com- 
paratively unknown to the rest of England. It is well worth 
perusal. But to return' to M. Louis Blstnc. In a conversation 
with a friend, prefixed to his letters, faithfully representing, we 
are quite sure, his scruples, ha states his objections to accepting 
the responsibility of publishing a series of disconnected commu- 
nications, written in his capacity of correspondent to a Parisian 
newspaper ; the result, therefore, of momentary impressions, 
imperfect inquiry, hasty appreciation, and thrown, the greater 
l^art of them, into the post without being revised. His friend 
having overruled without, it seems to us, having answered his 
objections (that of going forth unreyised was certainly a grave 
one), we are bound to give M. Louis Blanc the benefit of the 
admission, that his work goes to the public entirely unrevised, 
and that there may be wrong judgments in it, which he has not 
had the opportunity to correct But of this we may be sure, 
that nothing will bo found in it intentionally incorrect, nor 
aught set down in malice. 

In accepting the post of correspondent to a new newspaper, 
which by its prudence, good sense, and well-tempered liberalism, 
has shown itself worthy of the distinction, M. Louis Blanc, while 
paying France the comjdiment of saying that she fascinates the 
world and sets everybody thinking of her, ventures to regret that 
she should so exclusively concentrate her thoughts upon hei'self. 
Like a brilliant coquette, it would seem, she sits with nations 
full of admiration at her feet, without deigning to cast a glance 
upon her worshippers, though oifering, as we are told, their 
homage in every shape — hanging on her words, trying to divine 
her thoughts, and ever straining their ears to hear what she says 
in her waking dreams when she happens to talk to herself aloud. 
To arouse her from this habit of seif-contemplation and self- 
converse, M. Louis Blanc playfully reminds her, in the language 
of that wittiest of abbes, Galiani, that what distinguishes man 
from other animals is, that he is tho only one that has the 
faculty of meddling with what does not concern him.” But 
surely his countrymen have been extremely human in this 
respect. So thought at least the Baron de Lisola in that famous 
satire-T-for which Louvois gave orders to have him kidnapped 
dead or alive — in which he had the impertinence to suggest that 
the practice of the French was ‘^to foment disorders within 
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nations ; that their maxim is to thrust themselves into all sorts of 
affairs right and left, and to play the part of arbiters everywhere, 
by force or address, by threats or kindness that their “ genius 
naturally tends to war ; ardent, restless, fond of novelty, desirous 
of conquest, prompt, meddling, and lending itself to any kind of 
expedient it thinks conducive to its own ends \ * that “ it requires 
fuel for its fire, and if it cannot find it without, it will try to find 
it within.” If this be true, it may be that what M, Louis Blanc 
represents as worshippers may be anxious watchers. That there 
is truth in it is admitted, with much courage and candour, by a 
writer who, in various forms of historical research, is endeavour- 
ing to give useful instruction and warning to his countrymen, 
M. de Witt, who, in his interesting notice of Louvois {Revue 
des Deux Mondes, Feb. 12th, 1862, since published separately), 
says, in allusion to Lisola’s description — 

“Modern France has sometimes boasted of having nothing in 
common with ancient France. Here, however, is an old portrait, in 
which, even at this day, we recognise a certain family likeness. It is 
not flattering, and — Heaven be praised ! — tliere have been times when 
it has ceased to be like. It haa become a little more so of late. I 
even know people who wish that the resemblance were complete r 

Vastly important is it, then, that a nation not indisposed, if 
this be true, to mix herself up with the affairs of other people — 
to impose upon herself what she calls a mission, for one purpose 
or other — should break down that Avail of ignorance within 
which she confines herself, listening to hymns in her own praise, 
of her own composition, and let in that outer knowledge which 
will acquaint her Avith the character of other nations, and supply 
her with valuable criticisms on her own. It is, no doubt, 
through the foreign correspondence of our leading newspapers, 
written from different points of view, correcting each other — 
subject of course, by the very nature of its composition, to 
convey much information Avhich is superficial and unsound, but 
with much more that is valuable and accurate — that we have ac- 
customed ourselves to take a pleasure in descriptions of other 
countries, neither sensational nor satirical, commending them- 
selves neither by ridicule of them, nor by flattery of ourselves. 
Our business now is to inquire how this amiable and very able 
correspondent of the Temps discharges his task of explaining 
England to France. We select what he says of Englishmen in 
general, premising he only speaks of us in a public sense, and 
that his letters have little to do with what may be called the 
private and inner life of the nation. The opportunity is furnished 
by his twenty-fifth letter, entitled “ L'Angleterre avant tout,'' 
England first and foremost. The occasion was this : Mr. Roebuck 
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in a speech at Sheffield, in August 1861, had just declared that 
to his certaiu knowledge the French Emperor had made a 
compact with the King of Italy, in virtue of which Sardinia was 
to be handed over to him, as soon as he should withdraw his 
troops from Rome. As was natural — and as it appears to*us, as 
was just — there was at Sheffield, and throughout England, a 
universal cry of ‘‘ Shame, shame !” M, Louis &anc, who has no 
kind of respect for the Emperor, but a sensitive admiration of 
France, was scandalized. The surprise of England at so mean a 
conclusion to so great a programme — its indignation on hearing 
that a policy that came so proudly forward in the shape of an 
idea should be taken in the act of opening its palm to a valuable 
bribe — was so great that M. Louis Blanc inferred that she would 
soon ring with protests against such an act. He hastens at once 
to encounter them ; he assures his countrymen that, do what 
they will, England will not go to war, and that they are there- 
fore at liberty to take what course they like. And as to the 
moral value of her reproaches, this was not of much moment, 
for It was simply the well-known case of people seeing the mote 
in their neighbour’s eyes and overlooking the beam in their own. 
For what policy has ever been more indifferent to justice than 
the English ? Where has cupidity ever pounced with less 
scruple upon its prey I England no doubt, under the “ yoke of 
laristocracy,’' has done many noble things ; her laws have been 
mindful of man s dignity ; she is the only country where the 
political exile is sure of hospitable refuge ; but, as an ambitious 
power, she has been rarely arrested by any scruples. Having 
hurled this terrible tu quoque at England for things she might 
possibly say if a certain thing should occur, he proceeds to show 
from what it is this strange inconsistency in the English charac- 
ter arises. He had luckily stumbled upoh a man who, as a type 
of the Englishman, would explain it. It seems that during the 
election of 1859, some Palmerstoniau candidate, alluding to our. 
Chinese policy, said, If we have begun by being unjust, we 
should go on with being unjust."’ M. Louis Blanc suppresses 
the name ; why, is inconceivable to us, because, as we shall pre- 
sently see, it is really no manner of reproach to him. For 
though not all Englishmen would be quite so frightfully'" frank 
in the expression of this sentiment, yet it expresses the national 
instinct, more or less, of all of them. • But we are warned not to 
conclude that the speaker in question is not in all the private 
relations of life unexceptionable. On the contrary, it is quite 
possible he says his prayers regularly, goes to church, and makes 




be known that in almost every individual in this country there is 
a sort of “ dualism” of a very curious kind. Take, for instancy 
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an English gentleman — he is a capital fellow ; know him, and 
you must like him ; sympathetic, firm in his attachments, gene- 
rous without ostentation, and just in all his dealings. But let 
anything arise to endanger the “material .interests’’ of his 
country, his whole nature changes, what was before wrong 
becomes riglit; and this man, so full of justice a moment ago, 
quietly tells you that he respects no law but that of force. Now 
it must be explained that M. Louis Blanc, when expounding this 
theory of dualism, solemnly warns his readers that he is not 
reasoning from the particular to the general, but that after a very 
long and very impartial observation, he has come to the conclu- 
sion that there is in each of the inhabitants of this singular island 
“ two perfectly distinct beings — the man, and the Englishman.” 
The first, as we have seen, is a highly respectable person ; the 
latter is obviously a great knave. This is singularly annoying 
and inconvenient, because, when the “ Englishman” does a dirty 
thing, the “ man” is defiled by it ; or, if the former gets into a 
scrape, the latter, though having no share in it, is obliged to 
smart for it ; and if it leads to a war, the hostile bullet, though 
animated with the best intentions, cannot possibly confine itself 
to the real offender. But is it true ? Well, there is some truth 
in it, which in England we express in a more intelligible way. 
We say that men will often do in their collective capacity what 
they will not do in their individual capacity. The difference 
between the two modes of statement is, that ours is of more uni- 
versal application, including all men, Frenchmen as well as 
Englishmen, and that it does not as absolutely affirm that 
they Avill inevitably do this, but that they are very capable of 
doing it. 

The Baron de Lisola, in that censure that nearly cost him his 
life or liberty, would, ho doubt, have made precisely the same 
distinction as M. Louis Blanc does in his censure of Englishmen. 
But it is extremely imprudent, under any theory, to take an in- 
dividual expression as the representative of a national one. It 
happens, while in the act of writing this, we receive M. de 
Boissy’s extravagant tirade against England. Now, what would 
be thought of the correspondents of our newspapers if, starting 
from this speech as M. Louis Blanc does from that of the name- 
less speaker, they should follow precisely the same course of 
reasoning we have been cfpsidering, and apprise England that, 
though as men the French are amiably disposed towards us, 
yet, as Frenchmen, they are bent upon our destruction. This 
would the more easily be credited in this country, because there 
is a very general feeling that the Emperor is really the chief 
guarantee of peace between the two nations- How indignantly 
would M. Louis Blanc repel such conclusions, yet the only dif- 
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ference between theirs and his would be, that while theirs might 
be the result of momentary irritation, hasty assumption, or mis- 
chievous purpose, his — for reasons we shall presently explain, 
and which we will thoroughly excuse him — are the results, as 
he himself indicates, of old and deep conviction. But first let 
us see to what extent these convictions carry him. 

In his remarks on Mrs. Beecher Stowe's letter to Lord 
Shaftesbury, complaining of the lukewarmness of England 
towards the North, he censures the Federal Government for 
having, in the first instance, declared it was making war to 
maintain the Union instead of abolishing slavery, thereby. 
“ furnishing to England the pretext she required for h#r ego- 
tistical policy this policy, be it remembered, being simply a 
persistence in a complete neutrality towards the contending 
parties. This is tolerably strong, and might, one W’ould have 
thought, have been deemed sufficiently disagreeable. Never- 
theless, M. Louis Blanc proceeds thus : 

** 1 St'iy the pretext (the italics aro his own), for I am compelled to 
avow, and truth commands mo to do so, that the actual attitude of 
England in relerencc to the American question, proves, in fact, ac- 
cording to wliat Toc(iucville remarks, that wlionevor two causes come 
into collision, that will be the just one to the English which best 
serves their interests.’’ — Vol. i. p. 180. 

That this is extremely offensive, to say nothing of its being 
grossly unjust, is manifest. But it is unquestionably the result 
of profound conviction, and it is only the power of this convic- 
tion, overcome for an instant and then resuming its sway, that 
can explain how it is that a man of undoubted ability and honour, 
generosity and kindness of feeling, should have fallen into such 
strange inconsistencies as those we aro about to note. It appears 
that the French newspaper with which M. Louis Blanc corre- 
sponds, had remarked tliat the first impression produced by the 
seizure of the Tren t Lad been one of great irritation, and that all 
the more for this, when the first impression had subsided, did the 
attitude of England appear grave and dignified. M. Louis Blanc 
fully endorses this opinion. The cry through the press, he 
writes, is, Let us not be precipitate ; let us carefully examine if 
we are in the right ; if the law of nations is not for us let us 
patiently submit to it, as becomes a^rong nation ; if it be in 
our favour let us ask for reparation, Jmd if refused let us enforce 
it. It is impossible, he says, “ to imagine nobler language, or a 
really prouder attitude than this." He is delighted to see a free 

n le exhibiting such a spectacle to the world. But he asks 
ere be any reason to be surprised at this, and he thus * 
replies : 
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“ No, sir. There, in fact, where public opinion is sovereign, where 
each man throws his weight into the public balance, where what is the 
interest of all, is the affair of all, it happens, and must necessarily 
happen, that each citizen ceases to consider himself as responsible to 
himself only for his passions and his thouglits. Wliat more cal- 
culated to elevate the soul than this feeling of high responsibility 
universally diffused !'* 

Remarkable language this after what we have just read. It 
would never, without proof, be believed that it was from the same 
pen that a few pages before had described the English in their 
• collective capacity as knaves, and placed such an abyss between 
them kf their private and public capacity. What now strikes 
him is tjfi6 identification of the individual with his country ; not 
the transformation of himself into something else for the ad- 
vantage of his country, but a sense of his personal responsibility 
to it as regards his own feelings and thoughts, tending to produce 
that elevation of national character which accounted for the 
dignified position of England at that moment. Here again lie is 
sincere, and, for an instant, just His genuine joy at seeing a 
free people doing such honour to their freedom, for a moment 
broke the spell ihjit binds him, but only for a moment Before 
he had concluded his letter it was beginning to resume its 
sway ; and a fortnight after — the death of Prince Albert claim- 
ing his attention in the interval — we find, on his returning to 
the affair of the Trent, that it has again completely mastered 
him. 

He had by this time persuaded himself that there was in 
England a wish for war with America England,’' he thus 
begins his letter of December 22nd, 186J, “desires war .... 
the demon of war has conquered men^s minds and souls; 
generally speaking it is looked for with impatience, it is invoked, 
it is wished.’^ This being the supposed state of general feeling, 
M. Louis Blanc proceeds at once to state the motives for it. We 
^ve them, italics and all : « 

“ For a long while the English have been desirous of depressing a 
powerful rival ; for a long while they have been shuddering at the 
sight of a power developing itself on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and developing, too, on a gigantic scale, the rival of its own ; for a 
long while they have been dttquieted by the growth of the merchant 
service of America ; for a Mg while the English aristocracy” [this 
is always the villain of the piece] “ has been suffering from the splen- 
dour of institutions that are its condemnation. As long as the United 

States were united, the attack might have been dangerous At 

length the golden opportunity has presented itself; the' English have 
the icind in their favour, and they say, ‘ Let us seize the propitious 
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moment without a minutes delay — ivhoTcnows if it will ever recur /* ”* — 
Vol. i. p. 298. 

Are we reading a melodrama ? Is it possible that the same 
people who, a little while ago, were setting such a noble 
example of calm self-restraint; such deep reverence for law; 
such noble anxiety to discover wherein lay the right ; such an 
attitude of dignity and forbearance, as well became the children 
of liberty ; is it possible, we repeat, that such a people should be 
so soon described as being capable of a cowardice and premedi- 
tated baseness which would disgrace the most paltry nation ‘in 
the world ? But how, then, are we to account for such a judg- 
ment by an able and conscientious man ? For reasons some of 
which are connected with the political school in which he was 
reared, and some which have a more personal relation to himself. 
From his boyhood to the moment of his leaving France M. 
Louis Blanc has been a political writer, receiving the inspira- 
tions of that Republican party in whose mouths Perfide Albion" 
has been ever a bye-w'ord, and who, agreeing with the Legi- 
timists in a hatred of England, diti'er from themja^owever, in 
this, that while the latter detested England in spite m its aristo- 
cracy, they deflested it on account of its aristocracy. Republican 


* This insinuation about finding an opportunity very seasonably brings to 
mind two most scandalous sets of correspondence which — ^though it appears 
they could not be discovered by previous waiters — M. de Witt has been able 
to get at and append to his admirable work on Jeflerson ; (we noticed a trans- 
lation of this work under the title of “ Jcllcrson and the American Democracy,** 
in a previous number.) Thev relate to the policy of France with respect to 
the dissensions between England and her American colonies, and present a 
strange commentary on wdiat the Emperor of the French has lately called a 
noble page in the history of his country.” It is perhaps the most ignoble one. 
We think we may take for granted there does not exist in the world a state- 
paper so disreputable as that whicli the Count dc Vergennes, under the title 
of “Considerations,** laid in 1700 before the King. Beginning with a regret 
that France and Spain were not at that moment strong enough openly to 
render the resistance of the Americans as desperate as possible, and thus to 
avail themselves of an “ opportunity of reducing England to the condition of a 
eecond-rate power f he proceeds to advise that they should covertly attain the 
said end by secretly assisting the insurgents with military stores and money, 
while dexterously keeping the English Ministry in a state of false security 
with respect to their intentions.' But no extracts can convey a full impression 
of tlie infamy and cowardice of the conspiracy which French statesmen were 
anxiously entreating Spain to engage in with ihem for the purpose of ruining 
England by giving aid to her insurgent colonRs. The recomiAendations were 
forthwith, as wc know, acted upon secretly by France, as suggested, while the 
power of the resistance was yet uncertain, and openly when it cave pretty 
certain promise of ultimate success. All that the Americans Wo to be 
thankful for is that France, in her desire to ruin England, fancied that she 
had found the opportunity in making them independent. This correspondence 
should be carefully read. ' See, too, Martin, “ Hist, de France,” vol. xvl p. 412, 

[Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXVIII.]-New Seuies, Vol. XXIX. No. II. E E 
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France had notified to the world that aristocracy was incompatible 
with national greatness, and to admit that such greatness was 
the characteristic of England — according to them, exclusively 
ruled by an aristocracy — would have involved the unpardonable 
sin of denying the infallibility of that mighty oracle. Schooled 
after thfs fashion among the straitest of his sect, M. Louis 
Blanc sought refuge in England, flying from a country to which, 
in her hour of peril, he had proved himself a friend, and which, 
the danger passed, turned fiercely on him as a foe, on account of 
theories which, absurdly and wickedly misinterpreted, were made 
to appear fatally hostile to her material interests. But it may 
be argued that his long residence in England should have 
modified his views ; and so it has where they could be modified 
by palpable facts. The following extraordinary quotation, taken 
from his “ Organization of Labour,’^ will show the gloomy dream- 
land in which his mind received its early impressions respecting 
the character and pursuits of tlie British aristocracy — that is, of 
those whom he was taught to believe shaped our destinies 
according to their will. After paying the permitted compliments 
to English ®berty, and acknowledging the value of many of her 
institutions, though reared under a “ crushing awLstocracy^^ he 
proceeds to show how these aristocrats, after ^propriating to 
themselves a very large share of the spoils of the world, are 
beginning to receive the moral chastisement of their crimes : — 

The riches of these great lords, he says, “leave them a prey to I 
know not what sort of vague melancholy — a malady which God sends 
for the mighty ones of earth to bend them down under afiliction — 
ailliction, the terrible lesson of equality ! What, in fact, do these 
proud lords feel in the midst of their enjoyment ? Bitterness of 
thought, and eternal disquietude of soul ! It is with reason they 
fly from their foggy island, and go forth to scatter their ill-gotten 
gold in other parts of the world, where they may he seen dragging 
^ong the burden of their miserable wealth.” 

It is obvious that when a man has been, for a great part of his 
life, under the influence of such nightmare conceptions as these, he 
may well be pardoned if he exhibits some traces of them through 
the remainder of his existence, however long that may be. Let 
us see, then, to what extent he has been able and willing — for 
this is the capital point — to divest himself of them in the presence 
of the facts. In his seventy-eighth letter, “ La science sociale 
a VStude^' suggested by thb meeting of the Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, he speaks of the important support 
it receives from members of the highest aristocr^y. On which 
fact he remarks as follows : — 

“ This is characteristic of the English aristocracy, and shows wherein 
lies its power. Far from opposing itself systematically to progress — 
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as our ancient French nobility did, which remained entrenched in its 
old prejudices as in a fortified castle — ^the English aristocracy watches 
progress so as to turn it skilfully to its own use. Scarcely any 
questions of utility or interest to the people with which some great 
name is not mixed up. Is it a question of schools for the indigent ?— 
of sanitary measures in districts inhabited by the poor ? — of shortening 
the hours of labour of women and children in mctories ? — of difl^sing 
education ? — the names of the Earls of Shaftesbury and Carlisle, of 
Earl Grey, Lord Stanley, Sir John Pakington, Lord Brougham, 4c., 
present themselves as a matter of course. Is it not a striking thing 
that personages thus occupj^ing the very summit of society should be 
induced to descend into the depths of the social system, and visit them 
lamp in hand ?’* — Vol. ii. p. 91. 

Now look on this picture and on that ; the former sketched 
by a man still under the training of French ideas ; the latter, 
by the same man escaping from this thraldom into the presence 
of the facts. But it certainly does honour to his candour so 
fairly and fully to report the results. It is true, that when he 
comes to regard the aristocracy as an element in our foreign 
policy, his earlj^ impressions revive, but this is to be|4raced to the 
same cause that makes it impossible for him to look upon that 
policy itself with a favourable eye. As far as these two points 
are concernedphe has not yet had lime to escape from them. 
During nearly the wliole period of his residence here his time 
and attention have been absorbed in his ‘‘ History of the French 
Revolution.'" He has been living in the past, and that past 
the never-to-be-forgotten and the never-to-be-forgiven period of 

England under Pitt."' As the enthusiastic advocate of that 
event, he has been dwelling apart from the world around him, 
and missing no opportunity which, according to his preposses- 
sions, may enable him to bring into strong relief what he considers 
the perfidy of England, and the nefarious policy of our aristocracy. 
It may fairly be questioned whether this long habit of looking 
at the foreign policy of England from one, and that a strongly 
prejudiced point of view, will ever permit him to be an impartial 
critic in this respect But however he may misjudge us, he will 
not malign us, and it would be perfectly unwarranted by any- 
thing he has said if we were to suspect him of any desire to do 
so. For we must remember that our foreign policy has been 
reprobated by one who is a great admirer of our English insti-^ 
tutions, and who is never tired of extolling them to his country- 
men. It is true, he does hot represent us as worse than other 
people in thi(| respect. He indignantly condemns the charge 
which makes England the only or the chief criminal in tw 
matter. “ Her policy,’* says the Comte de Montalembert — ^for 
it is lie of whom we have been speaking — ^'has been neither more 

B B 2 
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egotistical nor more immoral than that of the other great states of 
history ancient or modern. I am even of opinion that it would 
be quite possible to prove that it has been less so.” And having 
said this, he has the courage to assert that we might in vain 
search “ into the darkest corners of English diplomacy to find 
anything that distantly approximates to the destruction of the 
republic of Venice, or the tricky affair of Bayonne.” The dif- 
ference between the two writers is this, that while the latter 
looks back on French history with the critical eye of a statesman 
who sees something in it to admire, and something to deplore, 
the former is thinking only of the first French Revolution, which 
he regards with the devout admiration of a worshipper for whom 
it has the character of a sacred event. To undervalue any of its 
articles of faith is the most unpardonable of heresies ; to have 
embarrassed its progress, or combated its pretensions, is the 
darkest of political crimes. Hence it is that, to his mind, com- 
pletely under the fascination of that event, England has to pay 
the penalty of having been “England under Pitt,” and to be 
appreciated — as far, at least, as her foreign policy is concerned — 
under the bins of associations which are too strong to be sup- 
pressed. We may easily conceive, therefore, that all his letters 
referring to our relations with America are one continued censure 
of the acts and policy of this country. Consequfiitly, when wc 
have satisfied ourselves that this argues no ill-feeling, but is a 
matter of course, they may be passed over without additional 
notice. They will possibly come back to us from America as 
“ the testimony of an impartial foreigner.’' Hence it is to ha 
regretted that these hasty impressions were republished without 
being revised. 

It is much pleasanter and more profitable to meet him in his 
lively and clever letters having reference to our internal politics, 
to instances connected with our jurisprudence, the action of our 
laws, our charity, ahd our pauperism, our fondness for exhibitions 
of physical strength or activity (as that of Blondin, for instance), 
the characteristics of our leading statesmen, and a variety of 
topics all vigorously as well as gracefully handled, and enriched 
with appreciations always interesting and very generally accurate. 
Among the lightest of them, none is more agreeable than his 
account of the Derby day. The impressions he received would 
make poor M. Taine shudder with horror. He bids all those 
who believe that the English are “a grave, cold, phlegmatic 
people,” come and see the mad follies of “ the road,” with its 
exuberance of life, its excess of merriment, and thoAugh debauch 
of joy. On this subject at least he is one with M. Montalembert, 
who has also borne the same testimony to our “Isthmian games,” 
but who is especially interestea in the fact that such immense 
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numbers of people can be gathered together, enjoy themselves at 
leisure, and disperse — ^a vast number of them in a paroxysm of 
mirth — without Being under the paternal protection of an armed 
police, quite capable of amusing, as they govern, themselves 
without help. Among the subjects which engage M. Louis 
Blanc’s attention are “ strikes,” the evils of which he has pointed 
out with great force, and which, as coming from a man whose 
whole life has been devoted to the improvement of the well- 
being of the working classes, ought to have great weight. 
Another opinion of his will surprise those who only know him as 
a thorough-going democrat — namely, that though believing im- 
plicitly in both the justice and expediency of universal suffrage, 
he does so with the proviso that it should be exercised under 
special conditions. In allusion to certain manifestations in 
America, he says : — 

“ Why mince the matter ? The constitution of the United States, 
wliatevcr be its other merits, is defective in this respect, that in re- 
cognising the power of majorities it has omitted to subordinate it to 
that action of permanent control which is needful to every species of 
power, and to that of majorities perhaps more than any other. Many 
people believe that the sovereignty of the people is realized by the 
government of#he greatest number, whatever may be the mode in 
which this government is organized, or by which it performs its func- 
tions. For my pai't, 1 cannot, I confess, conceive a more dangerous 
error. Sovereignty cannot be a sum in addition. What really con- 
stitutes a nation, wliat makes its grandeur, what creates its power, is 
what it comprises of capacity, experience, reason, and enlightenment. 
The putting into motion these living forces in the interest of all, this 
is its sovereignty ; and if universal suffrage merits our acknowledgment 
of its excellence, it is because, under certain given conditions, it fur- 
nishes the best process that can. be employed for committing the 
management of public affairs to the most efficient and worthiest 
liands. A democracy in which the force of numbers has the effect of 
nullifying the force of intelligence, instead of entrusting it with the 
direction of affairs, is not a democracy ; it is but a multiform despo- 
tism, blind and confused — a despotism inevitably condemned to perish, 
a little sooner or a little later, by self-destruction.” 

Of the evil which he thus strongly indicates he had experience 
in his own country, an experience confirmed by what he sees in 
the United States, where “ the most eminent minds are precisely 
those which do not find their way into the national representa- 
tion, and which live apart from official life.” Whence, according 
to a remark oi Mr. John Stuart Mill, which he endorses as most 
just, Political life in America is a good school, from which l^e 
ablest professors are excluded.'" These admirable remarks^ it 
must be remembered, are suggested by the acts of that real uni- 
versal suffrage which is the basis of American institutions, ever 
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at its work, and not by that Active suffrage which in his own 
country expired in the act of granting a caTte-blanche of privi- 
leges in perpetuity to the government of its own creation. Of 
that anomaly there can be but one opinion, unless it be among 
those who find it to their unenlightened interest to entertain 
another. 

There is one comparison M. Louis Blanc makes between 
England and France, which has a certain interest at this moment, 
when it is asserted respecting us that we do not sufficiently 
permit ourselves to be guided by abstractions, or, as they are 
called, ideas : — 

“ France,” says M. Louis Blanc — “ and it is this which makes me 
proud of belonging to m}" countiy — is perhaps the only country in the 
world capable of loving truth and justice for their own sake, indepen- 
dently of the result. Nothing of the sort here. Between the English 
mind and the Absolute there is an impassable barrier. This countiy 
is eminently the country of the relative.” 

This is pretty much in the same strain as that in which Mr. 
Arnold, in a recent article in the Cornhill Magazine ' that has 
attracted much attention, makes certain foreign critics, to whom 
that gentleman pays the profoundest deference, deliver their 
oracles. For our own part we do not see much in it ; but if the 
distinction really exists we think the English have decidedly the 
best of it, seeing that we are to live in the relative and not the 
absolute. A man who can indulge his organ, as Tucker and 
Gall would call it — or his instinct, as philosophers generally call 
it — of Justice or Benevolence by lying on his back and admiring 
it, is surely less usefully endowed than him who, to gratify it, 
must be upon his legs applying it. It is not considered an en- 
viable quality in a miser that he can love gold for its own sake ; 
and as little enviable it seems to be to have the power of valuing 
truth and justice for the mental gratiheation they bestow upon 
ourselves, instead of exclusively valuing them for the benefits 
they confer upon others. Besides, as inventors too often learn to 
their cost, what a difference there is between pure and applied 
mathematics, so are legislators painfully aware how frequently 
that is false in practice which seems true in conception. ^1. 
l^uis Blanc has himself, when prefi^ring in the first volume. of 
his History of the French Revolution/' the course the revolu- 
tion has to run, shown the consequences of endeavouring to 
govern by abstrcictions. There will, he says, be a “ fanaticism of 
ideas we shall see a wrathful,' surging multitude, surcharged 
with every manner of irritation, following men of impassible 
countenances, heedless of all the turmoil around them — the very 
heroes of abstraction/’ He tells us also the result. There 
^ will be “ the vehement and concentrated worship of a principle ; 
intelligence so excited as to become the most tempestuous of the 
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passions.” “ This,” he adds, “ constitutes the originality of the 
French Revolution.” No doubt And this is the reason why it 
will never be copied, and why able men of liberal ideas are at 
this day in France vigorously protesting against its excesses and 
mistakes, and endeavouring to extinguish a morbid admiration 
of it that has been fatal to French progress. On the other hand, 
it must be acknowledged that some of Mr. Arnold\s foreigners • 
declare it to be the glory of the French Revolution “ to have 
produced and embraced tne idea — the work of making human 
life, unhampered by a past which it had outgrown, natural and 
rational.” Here we confess we were perfectly in a mist; we 
knew, indeed, something of its being “ unhampered by a past,” 
inasmuch as one of its devoted admirers declares that its capital 
defect was breaking off with tradition and suppressing time ; and 
that in consequence, what his countrymen have to do is to renew 
their connexion with tradition, and, as it were, to retrace their 
steps in time.* Beyond this we could get no farther ; and right 
glad were we at last to learn that the thing meant to be indi- 
cated was what is known as “tho greatest-happiness-for-the- 
greatest-number-principle;” a more comprehensive view of which, 
albeit a homely one, was taken long before the French Revolu- 
tion by Henry IV., when he wished that every peasant in his 
realm could have a fowl in his soup-pot. In fact, this grand 
principle seems to be involved in the meaning of that very 
commonplace w’ord, civilization — implying a process which, as far 
as we know, is of a far earlier date than the French Revolution. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Arnold’s foreigners are positively certain we 
are coming to grief from our stupid attachment to facts. They 
even point -to results. Some of them, in the person of that great 
European authority who is to the imagination of this age what 
the Great Mogul was to the imagination of a past — the “ Prus- 
sian official” — has delivered himself as follows — “ It is not so 
much that we dislike England as that we despise her.” This is 
very frightful indeed. Others, again, represented by that great 
military authority, a German Officer,” criticising the Crimean 
war, observe, to Mr. Arnold’s great content, that in spite of 
their courage the Russians were beaten by the French, and EVEN 
by the English and Turks.” Here the logic of events explains 
and convinces. The Germans have always beaten the French, 
the French have always beaten the English — ergo^ “Even.” 
Then again, others, in the guise of one of those great leaders of 
the European press — a Germai^newspaper — discussing territorial 
changes, say, “England will probably make a fuss, but what 
England thinks is of no consequence.” So they can rob at 
leisure. Then, again, they are personified by one of the graveot 


* M. Martin, “ Hbt. dc France,” vol. xvi. p. G74. 
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and most moderate of French newspapers, which, displeased at 
something we had done respecting a Cholera Commission in the 
East, grandly says, “ Let us speak to these English” — mark how 
finely contemptuous ! — “ the only language they comprehend. 
England lives for her trade ; cholera interrupts trade- 7 -therefore 
it is for England’s interest to join in precautioitls against cholera.” 
What a mighty and terrible thing is Continental wisdom hissing 
through a French newspaper! But all this degeneracy and 
stupidity, and ignorance of even the only one thing we can under- 
stand, trading, comes, as we have intimated, of our vile addiction 
to facts. We did extremely well in the past, say Mr. Arnold’s 
foreigners, ‘because we worked through an aristocracy ; and as all 
that the past wanted was facts, and that an aristocracy is good 
for nothing else but working out facts, and that excellently, we 
could do all that was desired. But the day of facts is over, for 
they belong to the past ; and the day of ideas has come, and 
ideas belong to the future. Here, again, the atmosphere is 
getting misty. Is it meant that the facts of the past were inde- 
pendent of ideas, and that the ideas of the future are to be 
independent of facts ? This would be pretty much as if any one 
should say. Hitherto we have been directed by bodies without 
souls, and henceforth we are to be directed by souls without 
bodiea We had supposed that a fact had always belonged to 
the past, the present, and the future ; that its origin belonged to 
the past, its immediate action to the present, its consequences to 
the future ; we had fancied that in the past there had been facts 
pregnant with ideas as great in their results as any we can 
conceive likely to be developed in the future. In Europe gene- 
rally, the Crusades and Feudalism, and the Beformation ; in 
England, Magna Charta and the Revolution of 1688. If Mr. 
Arnold's foreigners would in plain language tell us what they 
mean, it would simply amount to this, that it having been the 
custom of all illustrious foreigners, from time to time tq predict 
the impending decay of England, and having lost faith in the 
old signs of her ruin — such as her national debt, pauperism, &c. 
— they are obliged to abandon the world of facts, and to betake 
themselves into that of metaphysics, in order to discover the 
elements of her approaching ruin. Hence much unintelligible 
talk about aristocracies as only fit for the past, when facts were 
to be disposed of and middle classes and other classes which, 
not equally adapted to administer facts, ore henceforth to ad- 

* It is curious enough that while we are, on one side or the other, twitted 
alraut our aristocracy, it should 90 happen that among the thirty-two or 
l^^-three names attached to the remarkable amendment to the Address iu 
the French legislative body asking for more liberty, twelve should have titles 
to them, and two or three more belong to aristocratic families. How 
do Mr. Arnold's illustrious foreigners explain tnis ? 
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minister ideas, to the great advantage of foreigners who have a 
very fine turn for ideas, and to the great detriment of English- 
men, who are entirely devoid of it. We can only hope that 
when Mr. Arnold next opens his show-box his illustrious 
foreigners will be of a some\'^hat higher stamp than a Prussian, 
official, a German officer, and a brace of editors, German and 
French. 

But we must warn Mr. Arnold to take care how he makes his 
personages speak. He reminds us it is well to see ourselves as 
others see us so it is ; but not always by reason of the instruc- 
tion we get touching ourselves ; sometimes for the information it 
supplies regarding those that see us. A man, for instance, comes 
with all the earnestness of conviction, and tells you you are — a 
squirrel. You get no instruction about yourself, but a good 
deal about him. You don't believe that you are a squirrel, 
but you are perfectly certain that he is mad. Mr. Arnold can 
easily deduce the moral. 

But though it is no grief to us to be told that in our minds 
there is a chasm between the absolute and the relative, yet it is 
not pleasant to be informed that we can hate poverty in the 
abstract though we cannot love truth and justice, and that this 
hatred of poverty shows itself in the relative by the ill-usage of 
the children of the poor, to whom it is acknowledged we are so 
kind. We are really an unlucky people, always getting into the 
wrong. This last peculiar view of us is illustrated in one of 
M. Louis Blanc’s letters, entitled “ L'Enfant du Pauvre,*' occa- 
sioned partly by an article in a weekly paper deploring an in- 
stance or two of those preposterous sentences *that nowand then, 
are passed by stupid magistrates on ji^venile offenders, partly by 
an incident we must give in M. Louis Blanc’s own language : — 

Some eight days ago I was crossing Kensington Gardens ; sud- 
denly I heard shrieks. I ran to the spot whence they came, and found 
one of the keepers who, with a thick cane, was severely beating a child 
in rags. Was the little wretch’s oifence, perchance, that of having 
dared, in the uniform of misery, to intrude into so fine a garden p I 
did not stop to inquire, but did what every one would have done in my 
place — I tore the victim from the executioner. The rage of the keeper 
was so great that he was about to turn upon me, when I said to him, 
What ! are there not laws in England for the protection of animals P 
At these words, of which he comprehended all the severity, and which 
took him by surprise, he stopped short.** 

It is possible that this little victim in the “ uniform of misery'^ 
had been committing some of the wilful damage that is occa- 
sionally committed by the memters of his corps, and it was 
thought better to chastise than to send him before a magistrate. 
It is possible, too, that the sensitive and compassionate nature of 
the observer exaggerated to itself the degree of severity used. 
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But at all events^ as it was to be made a point of^ it is unlucky 
that M. Louis Blanc did not communicate the fact to the proper 
authorities, either directly or through the obvious medium of the 
Times; he would then have had an opportunity of ascertaining 
whether our laws for the protection of animals do not include 
little bipeds in rags as well as “ monkeys and dogs f he would 
have been spared, too, the necessity of wishing that the anxiety 
which; in England, is felt for the child of the rich, should mani- 
fest itself '‘a little" for the child of the’ poor man — ^at least as 
far as this illustrative incident could suggest such an idea. It is 
to be regretted that, while praising in the warmest terms the 
munificence of English charity, his attention should not have 
been directed to the abundant evidence of its special application 
to the children of the poor. He has himself noticed the laws 
forbidding the overworking of children in factories, and com- 
manding certain hours to be set apart for their instruction. 
Fortunately, a French writer, the late M. Lucien Davdsids de 
Pontes, in an essay which, by its fulness and accuracy of infor- 
mation respecting our pauperism, past as well as present, and the 
various efforts made to relieve and diminish it, exhibits evidence 
of patient and judicious research, has led his countrymen to a 
very different conclusion. This is his testimony : — 

“ A principle” [he is speaking of our legislation respecting ragged 
and reformatory schools] “ pregnant with consequences has thus been 
consecrated by English law, and applied in all the cities of the kingdom. 
Society adopts the child which poverty leaves without education and 
helpless. Civilization repairs the evils which it brings in its train, or 
.which human imperfection entails u{^n it. Out of an army of male- 
factors and enemies England makes a nursery of artisans, sailors, sol- 
diers, labourers, who will augment the defensive and productive forces 
of the mother country, or go forth to increase the population of her 
colonies — ^perhaps to found new ones. While satisfying in the highest 
degree the demands of charity, the enactments in favour of industrial 
and reformatory schools guard against the most formidable contin- 
gencies engendered by her superabundant population. By qualifying 
for the duties of social life the masses that at some future day will 
find no room on an over-peopled soil, England regulates and stimulates 
her capacity of expansion, enlarges and makes usefully available the 
paths of the future.”* 

This, as we see, is a very different picture from that so 

* We we glad to find M. de Pontes* essay cited by his countrymen as 
an authority, as, for instance, by M. de Montalembcrt, and we cannot but 
regret that he has not lived to continue his useful task, so ably executed as 
far as it has gone, of conveying accurate information to his countrymen 
respecting England and its institutions. A considerable portion of this 
volume is devoted to the subject of “ Woman in England,** and presents a very 
effective sketch of her 'past and imsent social position, and very judicious 
views concerning the pontion to which she may fairly aspire in the future. 
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hastily sketched by M. Louis Blanc. Much more to the purpose 
is the latter's eloquent lament that, as yet, the means are not 
attained of relieving unavoidable poverty without inflicting 
suffering — that in order to aid those who are unable to ^york, or 
who are unwillingly oUnemployed, from the impossibility of 
getting it, we must surround them with restraints necessary to 
repel the merely idle — that we must “ introduce into our work- 
housed an iron discipline — that we must put a bar in them to all 
the gratifications of family affection, because they would inspire 
too much contentedness — that we must separate the husband 
from his wife, and the children from their* mother — that we 
must transform charity into a chastisement, and treat poverty as 
a crime.*’ All the more sorrowfully does ,M. Louis Blanc look 
upon this supposed terrible necessity, because it is the pro- 
foundest of his convictions ^hat this immensity of misery, 
involving such almost insuperable difficulties in its manage- 
ment, will be avoided by the extension of that co-operative system 
of which Southey long since predicted and hailed the approach, 
which is now in this and other countries demonstrating its value 
in practice, and receiving its recognition from men of the largest 
and most practical intelligence. Deeply is it to be regretted 
that, with all his earnest 2eal in this cause, he has not been per- 
mitted to promote and superintend its extension in his own 
country, where, as we learn from AI. Casimir Pericr {Les Societ^s 
de Co- operation) y absurd obstructions are still thrown in the way 
of its free development, of w'hich the English operative has not 
even a conception, and which make it impossible for such a 
society as that of the Rochdale Pioneers to exist in France. 
Meanwhile he is still at his post expounding England to France ; 
and it is for this reason that we have warned by showing him 
the results of certain '‘idols of the mind,” which obstruct his 
judgment and expose him to a misconstruction which it is most 
desirable he should avoid. But it is possible that his energies 
and his talents may soon find work on his own soil. A few 
years ago, when the French Emperor offered his amnesty, one 
among the most honourable of the refugees here, M. Schoelcher, 
declined it with the observation, “ It is true the door is open, 
but I will not enter it until I see the wofd ^Lihertif inscribed 
over it F It would almost seem as if that inscription were on 
the point of being begun. The remarkable speeches of M. Thiers 
and M. Qlais-Bizoin seem omens in that direction ; especially 
the former’s, who, cool and wary, would hardly venture to he bold 
if the hour for, courage had not arrived. But if liberty be re- 
gained, how will it be preserv^ ? M. Thiers haft remarked, that 
there are but two free nations in the world — ^the one a monarchy, 
and the other a republic. The great instruction of this lies in 
the fact, that both these countries are peopled by men of a 
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common physical, intellectual, and political ancestry; these 
men, divided into two great sections, have been able to work out 
liberty under different forms. The obvious inference therefore 
is, that the charm is not in the forms, but in the men ; and that 
where liberty is really in the heart or in the temperament, it 
will work itself into action under any forms. 

AV'e have confined our observations principally to two writers 
of mark, looking from different points of view, who, in spite of 
friendly feeling and many appreciations of us that are fair and 
just, do, nevertheless, illustrate the eccentric and old-fashioned 
notions of us that still minister to^ihe delight of France. There 
are other writers — as M. Perefixe Paradol, for instance — who, in 
incidental notices suggested by the political events of the day, 
are conveying to the minds of their countrymen an estimate of 
our institutions and character filmed under no predetermining 
theory, conceived in a broad and liberal spirit, and exhibiting a 
careful and accurate study of our public history. The opinions of 
these writers merit a separate consideration. 


Art. V. — The United States Constitution and 
THE Secessionists. 

1. The Life and Public Se't'vices of Almiham Lincoln ^ Sloe- 

feenih Presideht of the United State-s. By Henry J 
Eaymond. New York : Derby and Miller. 

2. The Constitution of the United States of A merica. By AV. 

Hickey. Philadelphia, 1854. 

3. BcLCon's Guide to American Politics. London : Sampson 

Low, Son and Co. 

4. The Presidential Message, Dec. 4, 1 865, of Andrew Johnson, 

Seventeenth President of the United States. 

A TRAVELLER landing in America for the first time has 
much diflSculty in forming a true idea of the political 
condition of the country. The first impression is that of so 
much confusion, of such a Babel of meetings, of speeches, 
of pamphlets, of papers, of such an endless variety of party 
names, often amusing and always puzzling, that it is no 
easy task to form a sound judgment upon public affairs. It is 
not only the diversity of opinions which embarrasses the stranger, 
but also the violence with which Americans frequently give 
utterance to those opinions. It is not merely the animosity of 
parties which strikes him, but equally the vehemence of the 
attacks often directed against the President and his Cabinet, 
against the highest authorities, civil and military. 

Sometimes the elections, always warmly contested, appear as 
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if they would end in a® general overthrow ; and, be it borne in 
mind, that they are of such constant occurrence as to seem both 
endless and perpetual. 

Every man forms upon every subject his own views, to which 
he gives full and free utterance. In the railway may be seen the 
labourer or the artisan conning over his paper with evident relish. 
If spoken to he will give his opinion upon political subjects without 
any hesitation. He will discuss freely the policy of the President, 
the last despatch of the Secretary of State, the proposition of one 
of the senators, the tactics of a general, or any other matter of 
public interest. He minces nather his praise nor his blame, as 
the case may be ; for he considers himself as one of the sovereign 
people judging men of the people’s choice. If a stranger from 
the Old World should hint that he would do better to attend 
more to his own work and less to politics, the American s wonder 
at such an idea would change quickly into something like pity 
for his foreign fellow-traveller, in whom he would see but a poor 
serf of feudal Europe, which he Jiictures to himself as in the last 
stage of decrepitude. 

As to the contents of American papers, whose name is legion, 
the result of their perusal upon the newly-arrived stranger is that 
of confusion worse confounded. One journal paiiits the character 
and policy of the President and his Cabinet in colours so black 
that they might bo supposed, without any great stretch of imagi- 
nation, to be monsters of scarcely human origin sitting in the 
high places of Washington, itself little better than an earthly 
pandemonium. Another draws these same personages in cha- 
racters of beatific perfection worthy of angelic messengers direct- 
ing a federal government in possession of a terrestrial paradise. 
Should the stranger reasonably conceive both of these pictures 
somewhat overdrawn, he will find at every turn writers and 
speakers who represent every shade of opinion which can possiblj' 
lie between these two extremes. He has only to choose ; but 
there lies the difficulty. 

Yet this very country, the surface of whose public life presents 
so much apparent confusion and disorder, has just traversed vic- 
toriously one of the most terrible crises to which a nation has 
ever been exposed. It has presented to the world the marvellous 
spectacle of its people going through the great political contest 
of a presidential election in the midst of a civil war which 
threatened the very existence of the State — a war which covered 
with vast armies an extent of territory the size of half Europe^ 
which cost tens of thousands of lives and millions of money. The 
national laws and liberties have, notwithstanding, survived intact. 
Generals in all the prestige of victory, commanding numerous 
and disciplined armies, have respected the Constitution, and 
bowed to the authority of the civil power. During the war the 
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people continued to discuss public affairs. Elections, campaigns, ex« 
peditions, defeats* victories, followed in rapid and constant succes- 
sion, but the final result was the complete victory of the United 
States Government, crowned by a moderation of which history 
offers but few examples. What was the cause of this result, so 
little anticipated by the enemies of the American Republic? 
Whence sprang that deep devotion to the Federal Union which 
led the majority of the nation to lavish upon its Government the 
means for crushing the violent attack upon its authority ? 

One of its chief sources is the love of his country's institutions 
whicli the American drinks in frqpn his earliest childhood. That 
love is inculcated equally at home, at school, and at college. It 
plays a most important part in the educational system of the 
United States of America, constitutes in a great measure their 
strength, and produces results of vast importance to the country. 
In order thoroughly to appreciate the extent, of its infiiuence in 
the formation of the national (j^aracter, it is 
upon the leading features of this system of 
Spreading itself o^r the length and breadth 
braces all classes, from the richest to the poorest, throughout the 
whole of the Northern States. In the South it has not received 
the same full development, and has been far less generally en- 
couraged. It is worthy of remark, that the Federal Congress at 
Washington has absolutely nothing whatever to do with the 
system of education — a most singular and abnormal fact accord- 
ing to the ideas prevalent in European countries. It is, indeed, 
the exception when even the legislature of a particular state in- 
terferes in the matter of schools. In new States, however, where 
the population is still scanty, the legislature of the State some* 
times aids by grants of land or money. To the township belongs 
the real management of its popular instruction. In each town- 
ship a Committee of Education is elected by the inhabitants, 
which votes and levies the money destined to this object ; to it 
belongs the regulation of all details, such as the erection and 
maintenance of the school-buildings, the appointment of masters 
and mistresses, their salaries, the selection of school-books, and 
the method of instruction to be followed. Another marked 
feature in the system is the absolute prohibition of all denomi- 
national religious teaching — that is, of all doctrinal or dogmatical 
instruction characteristic of any particular church. That general 
morality which is common to all religious denominations is alone 
permitted, but all dogmas are forbidden. In many, perhaps the 
majority of schools, the Lord's Prayer or a psalm is read daily at 
the opening of the school, but it is not allowed ‘to make this 
practice the occasion for giving religious instruction. The school 
^mmittee of the township decide whether or not such a practice 
is to be followed in the schools under its authority. The object 


nec^sary to touch 
public instruction, 
of the land, it em- 
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of this exclusion of all dogmatic teaching is^ to avoid the innu- 
merable difficulties arising from difference of religious views ; the 
questions which spring from such difference creating almost in- 
superable obstacles to the establishment of a really effective 
system of national education. All such difficulties are thus got 
rid of. The religious instruction of the children is left exclusively 
to the parents and to the Sunday schools. These latter are com- 
pletely in the hands of the various religious bodies, all of whom 
are wholly unconnected with the State, and entirely supported 
by the voluntary contributions of their respective members. 

As to the quality of the instruction given under this system of 
public education it may be said, without exaggeration, not to be 
surpassed in excellence by that of any country. The greatest 
attention is paid in the teaching of those elementary matters 
which lie at the foundation of all instruction, and which form by 
far the most difficult part of education ; the tender age of the 
children, an<|| the great simplicity of the primary notions to be 
taught them, requiring all the tact, gentleness, and patience of 
which the teacher is capable. Nor does the care thus taken at all 
fall off in the instruction given to the elder pupils. So deeply 
have the native-born Americans become convinced of the excel- 
lence of a sound education (especially throughout the Northern 
and Western States, where such a feeling is universal, and where 
the school is ever one of the first buildings erected in a new 
township), that the greatest punishment which can be inflicted 
is that of forbidding a child to attend school during a given time. 
The little culprit usually gets punished at home for having allowed 
matters to reach such a climax. Parents or friends will come to 
inquire whether the punishment w^as really merited, and beg to 
have so severe a sentence remitted, or at least mitigated. 

One of the subjects to which especial interest is attached in 
the schools of the United States is the history of their own 
country. The principles upon which the Government is founded, 
and their practical application, are carefully inculcated. Not 
only is this subject taught in all its details, but the effort is made 
to impress the pupil with the utmost love and admiration for the 
institutions of the Bepublic. The starting-point is naturally the 
story of American independence. First is stated the t)rigin of 
the resistance of the colonies to the mother country. Then it is 
shown that this resistance was not a mere capricious act arising 
from no particular cause of complaint, but that it orimnated in a 
legitimate opposition to certain illegal proceedings of the Home 
Government, which exceeded its powers by taxing the colonists 
although they were wholly unrepresented in the British Parliament 
Thus the English Government violated the principle of that in- 
separable union between taxation and representation which forms 
the basis of all constitutional liberties ; nor did numerous and re- 
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peated demonstratloiis of the most lawful character, such as public 
meetings, protests, and petitions, avail to turn the Home Govern- 
ment from its unconstitutional policy. It must not be forgotten 
that the Americans are supported by very high authorities in 
accusing the then English Ministers of pursuing a course opposed 
to the principles of their own Constitution ; for in England's 
Parliament three of the most eminent statesmen of the day — 
William Pitt (Lord Chatham), Edmund Burke, and Lord Rock- 
ingham — protested against the acts of the Home Government. 
Pitt and Burke pleaded the cause of the colonists in Parliament 
with great eloquence and unanswerable arguments. These facts 
are carefully recalled by the Americans, who draw from them 
strong evidence in support of their cause. This point established, 
they make every effort to demonstrate the excellence of their 
own institutions. They dwell especially upon the wisdom, patrio- 
tism, and political knowledge displayed by the men who gave 
to America her actual Constitution ; placing ever foremost the 
honoured name of Washington. ^ 

Youth is generous : nothing is easier than to make it admire 
that which is constantly held up to it as great and noble ; it is 
therefore easy to imagine how immense is the effect of the teaching 
just described. It is yet further increased as the youths of 
America grow up and realize the vtist resources and the ever- 
increasing wealth of their country. This system deposits and 
developes in the hearts of all classes an affection bordering upon 
idolatry for all that relates to their native land ; but such a result 
is not without its defects and drawbacks. From it arises an ex- 
aggerated pride of country, often displayed by the American 
when away from home. He is apt to boast unbecomingly of his 
own country, and speak of other nations and governments as 
quite inferior to his own. If, on the contrary, the European 
travels in the States, this same feeling has a very different 
effect, and is not unfrequently the source of much kindness and 
hospitality. The American is delighted to be questioned as well 
as to question. He willingly explains everything, and points out 
whatever is most worthy of observation. He is the most inde- 
fatigable of cicerones and the kindest of hosts. The traveller 
gives him real pleasure by studying the institutions of the 
country, and has every opportunity afforded him of doing so 
thoroughly. Proud of his country’s system, and deeply attached 
to it, the American delights to see others examine carefully that 
which he so fondly loves hipself. Let it not, however, be sup- 
posed that this love of country, excellent as is that feeling, is the 
only source whence springs that friendly hospitality which is so 
&0ely offered to tha stranger in all parts of the United States. 

These feelings had grown with the nation's growth, and were 
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handed down from father to son. They were especially strong 
throughout the Northern States, where the national educational 
system has received its full and perfect development Thus it 
was that up to the memorable year 1860, the Constitution had 
ever been regarded as the sacred ark, so to speak, of the Republic. 
To touch or change it, except by those legal means prescribed 
by the Constitution itself, was to commit a veritable sacrilege. 
It was worthy of notice how both individuals and parties sought 
in their discussions to prove that their opponents were outstepping 
the limits of the Constitution. Such a charge, if brought home, 
was annihilation to the argument of a political adversary. A 
cry of general indignation quickly aros^ against any who were 
even supposed to harbour disloyal feelings to the institutions of 
the country. Did any Northerner chance to use an expression 
which might seem to have such a tendency in his attacks upon 
some piece of pro-slavery legislation, the South and its supporters 
were the lir^ to cry out against him as being untrue to the con- 
stitutional principles of the State. This sentiment of deep- 
rooted love to the Union and the Federal Constitution, was 
especially strong throughout the North, inasmuch as its people 
bad ever been scrupulous observers of the law, who bowed at 
once to the electoral decisions. For many years the South had 
carried their own candidate in the presidential elections, and 
commanded the majority in Congress ; thus it shaped and directed 
the policy of the United States. Whenever that policy dis- 
pleased the Northern statesmen, they only opposed it by the 
admitted constitutional means ; those once exhausted, the national 
Avill, as expressed by the majority, was acknowledged and. sub- 
mitted to by all. These considerations at once explain the 
indignation of the North at the illegal conduct of the- South, 
which sought to break up the Union by force, and trampled 
down the Constitution merely because a President was elected 
"whoiwas not of their political party. For not only had the new 
President and his Cabinet no intention of perpetrating any illegal 
act, but they had not had even the opportunity of so doing. What 
was the course pursued by the South ? It endeavoured to effect 
by violence a complete transformation in the constitutional order 
of things established by common consent, although the Constitu- 
tion itself furnished, by its fifth Article, the legal means of pro- 
posing, under form of amendment, any fundamental change in 
the Federal Union which might be thought desirable. Such a 
mode of proceeding, at once lawful and rational, would have 
given the whole nation, sole legitimate judge in such matters, 
the opportunity of discussing the proposed change, and decid* 
ing whether or not it should be carried into effect, according to 
the provisions of the Constitution, 

[ Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXVIII.]— New Sbeies, Vol. XXIX. No, II. J F "" 
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The Fifth Article runs thus ; — 

“The Congress, wlicnover two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution ; or, on the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 
call a convention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of this Constitution, 
when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, 
or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or other mode 
of ratification ma}” be proposed by Congress ; . . 

Nothing could be more illegal then than the course actually pur- 
sued by the South, nothing more legitimate than the resistance 
of the Federal Goveriyiient. The first shot fired upon Fort 
Sumter was an act of unwarrantable violence against the con- 
stituted authority of the United States Government, which had 
in no way overstepped the bounds of its authority, and to which 
every official in every State had promised allegiance. From 
that moment the President of the United States had but one 
duty to perform — that of defending and maiAaining by arms 
the legitimate authority of the Government of which he was 
the responsible chief. Those who contend that he should have 
consented to the Secession forget that he had no power what- 
ever to give such consent. As Mr. Sewai’d, the Secretary of 
State, justly laid it down, no State or States could of their 
own act secede ; they could only do so by the consent of the 
people of the United States assembled in national convention 
according to the provisions of the Constitution. The oatli of 
the President bound him to maintain and defend the Federal 
Constitution by force of arms against all enemies, from within 
or from without. This duty was, under the circumstances, terrible 
indeed.’ Mr. Lincoln did not fail in its performance; that is 
one of his chief titles to the gratitude of all who duly value 
the maintenance of those rights which belong to a free govern-a 
ment. He was able to maintain them, because supportAl by 
the majority of the nation, whose love Tor its institutions was 
such that it recoiled from no sacrifice whei^once convinced that 
it was necessaiy to arm the President against the violators of 
that Federal Union and its laws] which had been bequeathed 
to the country by the founders of American Independence. 

But what, it will be asked, was the policy of Mr. Lincoln 
which so displeased the South ? It was the policy known as 
the Free-SoU policy. The party which upheld it had for some 
years past been gaining strength, and in November, 1860, finally 
triumphed by tne election of its candidate, Mr. Lincoln, to the 
Presidency. This Free-Soil policy made no attempt to interfere 
with slavery in those States where it already existed ; but it 
sought to prohibit that institution from passing those limits, and 
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spreading over the territories not yet formed into Stages, which 
are under the immediate and entire control of the Federal 
Government and Congress at Washington. This was & really 
anti-slavery, though not an abolitionist policy. Mr. Lincoln 
spoke of it as follows in 1858, during the elections for the 
nomination of a senator to represent the State of Illinois in the 
Senate at Washington : “ We insist on a policy that shall restrict 
slavery to its present limits and again : ‘"We deal with slavery 
as with any other wrong, in so far as we can prevent its grow- 
ing larger, and so deal .with it that in the run of time there may 
be some promise of an end to it.” In another speech he says 
that the Republican or Free-Soil party — 

“ Look upon slavery as being a moral, social, and political wrong ; 
and while they contemplate it as such, they nevertheless have a due 
regard for its actual existence among us, and the difficulties of getting 
rid of it in any satisfactory way, and to all the constitutional obliga- 
tions thrown about it. Yet, having a due regard for these, they desire 
a policy in regardtbo it that looks to its not creating any more danger. 
They insist that it should, as far as may be, be treated as a wrong, 
and one of the methods of treating it as a wrong is to make provision 
that it shall grow no larger. The}' desire a policy that looks to a 
peaceful end of slavery at some time as being wrong.” 

Pages might be filled with quotations from Mr. Lincoln's 
public speeches to the same effect. He and all his party were 
bent upon opposing, by every constitutional means in their 
power, the further extension of slavery. In a speech delivered 
at the Cooper Institute, New York, in February, 1860, Mr. 
Lincoln went into the whole question with great minuteness and 
ability ; indeed throughout his whole life, as well as at the time 
of his presidential election, he was a staunch supporter of this 
wise and moderate Free-Soil policy. There was no other essen- 
tial difference between his political views and those of his pre- 
deedteors in the presidential chair as regarded home politics. 

The South, on the contrary, openly avowed its determination 
to carry slavery far^d wide, to maintain and extend it in every 
direction. To this ^d all its efforts had been for many years 
unceasingly directed. Hardly had the Southern Secessionist 
Government been formed, when its Vice-President, Mr. A. 
H. Stephens, declared, in a memorable speech, delivered at 
Savannah, that slav&)^ was the “ corner stone” of the new Con- 
federation, that it was the immediate cause of the late rupture 
and present revolution.” 

Mr. Lincoln, when candidate for the Presidency, when elected 
in November, 1860, and when inaugurated on 4th March, 1861, 
reiterated again and again his firm resolve in no way to infringe 
the Constitution; nor did he or his Government ever break 
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either the letter or the spirit of that promise. Yet scarcely was 
the result of the presidential election known, when South Caro- 
lina and others of the Slave States declared that they seceded 
from the Union, and flung off their allegiance to the Federal 
Government. In the meanwhile, numbers of deputations from 
all parts of the country waited on Mr. Lincoln, both before and 
after his inauguration as President. Their almost exclusive 
subject of discussion was the slavery question, in one form or 
another. Again and again Mr. Lincoln assured them that he 
intended to maintain the Constitution^ and to confine him- 
self strictly within its limits. He declared that he had no 
intention of interfering with slavery in those States where 
it already existed ; but nothing would induce him to give 
up his free-soil policy, which desired to prohibit expressly 
the extension of slavery into the territories of the Union. One 
deputation, of which an ex-Governor of a Slave State, Mr. More- 
head, was member, did its utmost to induce Mr. Lincoln to 
modify this part of his programme. But M4t Lincoln replied 
that not under any state of the case would he consent to the 
extension of slavery in the Territories, to which he had been 
opposed all his life. 

In the manifesto issued by the Republican or Free-Soil party, 
which nominated him as its candidate for the Presidency, it is 
affirmed that the normal condition of the Territories of the 
United States is that of freedom, and that there is no power 
which has the right to make slavery a vital institution in any 
territory of the United States.'' 

In December, 1861, the Federal Congress, in which for the 
first time the Free-Soil party had the majority, passed a law 
expressly prohibiting slavery from being introduced into the 
Territories. It was further abolished on the 18th March, 1862, 
in the District of Columbia, in which Washington stands, and 
which is under the sole authority of the Federal Government. 

These facts clearly demonstrate that slaveiy was the real 
question at issue, and that the Free-Soil^BXiy^ whose chosen 
leader was Mr. Lincoln, had always been tnoroughly consistent 
and firm in the maintenance of its policy. They also show how 
wide was the difference between the principles of the Free-Soilers 
and those of the pro-slavery Secessionists. Indeed nothing tould 
be more moderate or more able than the policy of the Free-Soil 
statesmen. For without infringing upon the constitutional prin- 
ciples of the United States system, it would have stopped the 
spread of slavery, thus reducing it to a mere local institution. 
In this manner barriers would have been erected against its 
further extemsion, and so its power diminished. By a slow and 
gradual process its strength would have been undermined, and 
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its vitality weakened. Thus without necessitating political or 
social convulsions, slavery would have had to modify itself^ to 
soften down its worst features, and so have taken by degrees a 
new and less repulsive form, more adapted to the altered circum- 
stances of the case. From that point to its final, but not too 
hasty extinction, both in fact and in law, would have been a 
comparatively easy matter. Such a prudent course spread over 
a number of years would have left uninjured the planter interest, 
which could have adapted itself almost insensibly to the gradual 
change ; it would also have afforded ample time for preparing 
the negro for freedom. 

But the sad error of the ^Southerners in clinging to this evil 
institution and maintaining it at all costs ; in appealing to force 
rather than allow it to be legally circumscribed ; in turning their 
arms against that old Union which had accorded to them all 
those rights and liberties given so abundantly to the citizens of 
the United States, prevented the carrying out of the wise and 
moderate polic/ of the Fvee-Soil statesmen, brought fearful 
calamities on the entire country, and swift destruction upon 
that slave system to which,* alas, the South clung with such 
culpable and fatal obstinacy. ^ 

Such, then, was the distinctive policy of that party which 
elected Mr, Lincoln as President. Not many days after his 
inauguration in March, IStJl, two Southern gentlemen asked to 
have an interview witli Mr. Seward in their capacity as Com- 
missioners of the Secessionist States. He refused to receive 
them in their assumed official capacity, sending them this reply — 

“ That it could not be admitted that the States referred to had, in 
law or fact, withdrawn from the Federal Union, or that they could 
do so in any other manner tlian with the consent and concert of the 
people of the United States, to be given tlirough a national conven- 
tion, to be assembled in conformity with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 

The Secessionists made this incident the occasion of precipi- 
tating an armed rtpture, by summoning Fort Sumter to sur- 
render. This fortress, situated in Charleston harbour, belonged 
exclusively and absolutely to the Federal Government, the troops 
of which alone formed its garrison. The State of South Carolina 
had no right to exercise any authority whatever in or over the 
fort, which was the property of the national Federal Government 
and was placed under its sole authority. The commander of the 
fortress refused to surrender it to the Carolinian general. The 
Secessionists at once attacked it, and, after a bombardment of 
thirty-three hours, it fell into their power on the llth of April, 
1861. The national flag was hauled down, and that of South 
Carolina hoisted in its place. This act, and the agreement 
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entered into by the receding States, constituted a flagi^ant viola- 
tion of the First Article of the Constitution, which forbids any 
State to enter into agreement with any other State, or to levy 
war. These violations of the law were perpetrated, be it remem- 
bered, without the Federal Government having done or having 
the intention to do, any illegal act whatever. 

Thus, simply because the separatist minority had been beaten 
in the presidential election, it took up arms against the National 
Government, to which every official of every State, as well as 
all members of the Federal executive and legislature, owed 
allegiance. To admit that a minority has a right to appeal to 
arms because its particular policy is* not adopted, and that when 
its Government has committed no illegal act, is to render every 
form of government impossible, to annihilate order and liberty 
alike. It is the destruction of law and the triumph of anarchy. 

Yet stronger still must be the condemnation of such proceed- 
ings when placed in juxtaposition with those words, already 
quoted, of Mr. Stephens, the vice-president of the Secessionist 
Government, that slavery was the “ corner stone*' of the new 
Confederation, that it was the immediate cause of the late rupture 
and pfesent revolution.'* Well, then, might one of the greatest 
statesmen of the present century declare his sympathy for the 
Northern cause. Not that he was a republican, on the contrary, 
he was a great admirer of English constitutional liberties; they 
were his model in framing the new structure of his country's 
freedom. But he knew that law and order are no less necessary 
to a nation’s welfare than independence and liberty. Therefore 
it was that Count Cavour wrote thus to the Italian minister at 
Washington, on the 22nd of May, 1861 : “This reserve,*' that of 
non-intervention, “M. le Chevalier, will not prevent us from 
manifesting our sympathies for the triumph of the Northern 
States; for their cause is not only the cause of constitutional 
liberty, but of all humanity.” 

A thrill of indignation ran through the whole North at the 
news of the insult offered to the national flag and of the attack 
made upon the Federal authority. There could no longer be 
any doubt as to the danger which threatened the Union. Up to 
the attack on Fort Sumter in April, 1861, and its seizure by the 
separatists, the greater part of the North hoped that all would 
end, after much wordy war, by a peaceful arrangement of the 
differences between the South and the Federal Government 
But the sad truth became clearer every day, and so decided the 
dtizens of the Northern States to take up arms in good earnest 
in answer to the call of their Government. 

The varying phases of this gigantic struggle, the immense 
sacrifices of men and money made by the Nor^, its tenacity 
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despite frequent disasters, its ever firm belief in ultimate success, 
prove how deep was the devotion of the Northern States to the 
institutions of their country, and how rooted was the conviction 
of their excellence and stability. At the very commencement of 
the war in July, 1861, the Congress of Washington passed a 
resolution setting forth the motives which led them to carry it 
on. The resolution concluded with these words : — 

. that this war is not waged on their part in any 
spirit of oppression, or for any purpose of conquest or subjugation, or 
puiposc of overthrowing or interfering with the rights or established 
institutions of these States, but to defend and maintain the supremacy 
of the Constitution, and to preserve the Union, with all the dignity, 
equality, and rights of the several States unimpaired ; and that as soon 
as these objects are accomplished the war ought to cease.’* 

Two acts of President Lincoln during the course of this war 
excited especial discussion both in Europe and in America. The 
one was the suspension of the privilege of Habeas Corpus, and 
the other the Emancipation Proclamation of 1st January, 1863. 
As regards the first, the Constitution had declared that ‘‘the 
privilege of the writ of Habeas Corpus shall not be suspended, 
unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety 
may require it,” but it did not determine who was to exercise the 
power of suspension. Mr. Lincohi and his Cabinet were of 
opinion that this power belonged to the President as chief of the 
executive, and accordingly he proceeded to exercise such power in 
given cases. This was done while Congress was not in session. 
When again assembled, that body sanctioned the action of the 
President, and passed a resolution to the effect “ that during the 
present insurrection the President of the United States is autho- 
rized to suspend the Habeas Corpus^ when, in his judgment, the 
public security requires it.” These proceedings caused the 
warmest discussion. The Government and its supporters maiu- 
tained the perfect legality of the President's conduct, the oppo- 
sition affirmed the contrary. Each party appealed to the law, 
and did its utmost to show that its opponents were violating tho 
Constitution. This was the good old ground of political disputes; 
and it is ever, in. all free countries, whatever be their form of 
freedom, the only lawful battle field upon which the members of 
one party have a right to challenge those of the other to meet 
them, there to discuss the question at issue, and then decide it at 
the polling booth. The way, then, in which the Northern States 
treated this matter was the right and constitutional way. It but 
affords another proof of that respect for legal and constitutional 
methods of determining political questions which is so marked a 
feature in their character — a feature whidi ought to win for tJtiem 
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the sympathy of the whole English race, one of whose finest cha- 
racteristics is, that it combines the greatest love of freedom with 
the greatest respect for law. 

' On the 1st of January, 1863, Mr. Lincoln proclaimed the 
emancipation of all slaves in those States which were in arms 
against the United States Government. It must be borne in 
mind that this act was no part of Mr. Lincoln's original pro- 
gramme. He adopted it as commander-in chief of the United 
States forces in a time of insurrection against their authority, as 
a means tending to suppress that insurrection. Never let it be 
forgotten that Mr. Lincoln had ever been a Free-Soiler, not an 
abolitionist. The President s first duty, according to his oath, 
w'as to maintain and defend, by all means within his power, the 
Constitution of the United States, and to enforce its due obser- 
vance. Such duty was perfectly compatible with the Free-Soil 
policy of prohibiting, by legal enactment, slavery from extending 
into the Territories, but to abolish slavery by -his own mere 
motion was beyond the President's power ; he could only do so 
as a war measure, for the re-establishment of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s authority, as against a State or States in overt act of 
rebellion against that authority. 

As to those Slave States which remained faithful to the Union, 
Mr. Lincoln desired that the Federal Government should aid 
them in the gradual abolition of slavery. To this end Congress 
had already adopted, on the 10th of March, 1862, the resolution 
“That the United States ought to lend their co-operation to 
every State which shall abolish slavery, according to it an in- 
demnity, which the State should use according to its own discre- 
tion, to compensate for the public and private inconveniences 
arising from such a change of system.’' During the summer of 
this year the Congress authorized the Government to recognise 
oificially the negro States of Hayti and Liberia. It likewise 
strengthened and improved the treaty with England for the 
suppression of the slave-trade. It also prohibited, by express 
enactment to that efi'ect, slavery throughout the Territories of the 
United Statea 


Thus the policy of Mr. Lincoln, anti-slavery from the com- 
mencement of his life, by means of the Free-Soil principle, and 
not by the adoption of immediate abolition, took more and more 
this latter direction according to the necessities of the day and 
the growth of public opinion in favour of such a course. The 
President, however, took the utmost care never to infringe the 
principles of the Constitution., 

It does not fall within the scopeof the present article to deal with 
the military operations of the war. It may, however, be permitted 
to say a few words with respect to the generals who conducted it. 
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Assuredly it would be most unjust not to recognise the courage of 
the Southern soldiers and the skill of their leaders. The frequent 
repulses and defeats of the Federal armies, the able and prolonged 
defence of Richmond and Petersburg, the successful resistance 
offered by Charleston to formidable naval armaments, and many 
other similar deeds, prove the valour of the Southerners and the 
great capacity of their commanders. No one, either in Europe 
or America, can hesitate a moment to give them credit for the 
‘ possession of military qualities of the highest order. So that 
if the Southerners are obliged to say to-day with the captive 
king of France, “ Tout est perdu,'' they have assuredly the right to 
add with him, “/ors VhonneurJ* Who would not receive with 
all respect gallant General Lee ? Who does not willingly render 
homage to his great military talents? Nor let it be forgotten 
that lie is by no means the only one of the Southern generals 
whose courage and ability have excited upon all hands real and 
deserved admiration. 

As to the Northern generals, such as Grant, Sherman, and 
Sheridan, it is sufficient praise, from the milftary point of view, 
to say that they succeeded in defeating such adversaries. But 
this is not their greatest merit. They possess another and yet 
more enduring title to their country's gratitude. For, when at 
the head of victorious armies, numbering no less than one 
million of soldiers, none of them sought to make such a con^mand 
the stepping-stone to his own aggrandizement. No Northern 
general, flushed with victory and inflated with vanity, pro- 
claimed himself alone capable of saving the republic, and then, 
under pretext of so doing, sacrificed alike the lives and the rights 
of ills fellow-countrymen to his own exaltation. None followed the 
evil course of those who have raised to themselves a blood-stained 
throne upon the wreck and ruin of their country’s laws and 
liberties. Far other was the example that they kept in* view. 
Ever did they remember him who set the rights and freedom of 
his native land above all other considerations — him whom the 
entire nation has with one voice proclaimed “ first in peace, first 
in war, first in the hearts of his countrymen ” — him whose name 
is dear, not to America alone, but to the free men of every 
laud and of every clime-^the loved and honoured name of 
Washington. 

The like praise must be given to the statesmen of the Federal 
Government, for they, too, displayed that elevated patriotism 
which sought but to perform the duties of a faithful minister, 
instead of aiming at a dictator’s baneful rule. 

Can all the leading politicians of the South, who, both before 
and during the presidential election of 1860, sat in the Senate 
and Congress of Washington, some of whom held high positions, 
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and even cabinet offices in the Federal Government, say that 
they were equally faithful to their high trust ? Were there none 
amongst them who abetted the overthrow of that very Federal 
Government and Constitution which they bad solemnly sworn to 
uphold and to defend, whose bread they were eating, and whose 
highest oflSces they filled ? Were there not members of the out- 
going Administration, who emptied the Federal forts in the 
North of arms and ammunition in order to fill those in the 
South, that they might thus be within reach of a hostile hand ? 
Did they not disperse the few armed forces that the United 
States possessed in those days, in order that their successors 
might find themselves without the means of defending the 
authority of the United States Government, in case it were 
attacked? And if this be so, what other word can fitly be 
applied to such conduct unless it be that of treason ? 

The truth is, that the sentiment of legality and respect for the 
Constitution had been decreasing in the SouA for some years 
previous to Mr. Lincolns election. The traveller in the 
Southern States rfet with men of position and influence who 
avowed that they w^ere prepared to break up the Union by 
force, should a Free-Soil President be elected, and tJaity even 
though there were nothing unconstitutional in his election or his 
public conduct. Thus they preferred lawless violence to consti- 
tutioi^al opposition. 

Another and yet more deplorable fact was the ever increasing 
attachment of the Southerners to slavery, their determination to 
maintain it at all costs, and to spread it everywhere. It was no 
longer in their eyes an evil to be tolerated, but the normal 
condition of the two races, a good thing in itself, despite certain 
drawbacks in practice. There were not wanting those who 
maintained it to be a divine institution, and pleaded not only 
for nfgro slaveiy, but for all kinds of slavery in principle, to be 
applied according to circumstances. Nor, if what is called the 
Bible argument be used, is there any stopping short of this 
hideous conclusion. Some amongst them, men, too, of ability 
and standing, boldly demanded the re-opening of the African 
slave-trade, and declared themselves for free-trade in slaves as 
well as in all other branches of commerce. Or, as Mr. Yancey put 
it, with great force and clearness, The South demands as free 
a trade in negroes from Africa, as the North in mules from Malta.'^ 

Sad inde^ was it to hear such monstrous sentiments pro- 
pounded and enforced by every argument which a misgmded 
ingenuity could suggest. Sadder still to find them daily gaining 
strength in a community so ma^ of whose members possessed 
noble and charming qualitiea Who that has travelled in the 
South can ever forget Uie kindness and hospitality he there 
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received ? What Christmas gatherings could be fuller of every- 
thing that can render such scenes delightful, than those which 
were to be mot with beneath the roof of the Southern planter ? 
Such pleasant recollections mingled with the sad tales of 
suffering and war, were only too well calculated to fill with 
heaviness the heart of any one who had experienced the warm 
welcome of Southern hospitality. 

Yet not by mere feeling, however natural and right, can be 
decided so great a question as that which divided for a time the 
United States Federal Government and the Southern Seces- 
sionists. A careful appreciation of facts, and a just application of 
the great principles of order and liberty, are the only right means 
of judging between the conflicting parties. 

The more carefully the criterion of those principles is applied 
to the subject in question, the clearer does it become that Italy’s 
illustrious statesman, whose words have been already quoted, 
was right when he condemned the slave-owners’ secession move- 
ment, and declared the Northern cause to be that “not only of 
constitutional liberty, but of all humanity.’^ 

History does not record a more complete victory, or a more 
crushing defeat, than that which marked the termination of the 
late American war. At its close were to be seen on the one 
hand, victorious armies numbering a million of soldiers, perfectly 
equipped, ready in case of need to undertake fresh campaigns, 
supported by a powerful nation possessing resources which 
seemed almost boundless; on the other side were the broken 
remnants of valiant but defeated troops, encumbering a country 
once flourishing but now desolated, many of whose richer inha- 
bitants were reduced to poverty and its poorer classes to want. 
Hence it was that immediately after the fall of Kichmond and 
Petersburg, Southern generals and soldiers gave up the struggle 
and submitted to the Federal Government. Thus abruptly 
finished this gigantic conflict, which but a short time before did 
not seem so near its close. 

Scarcely had the verdict of the sword to which the Southerners 
had appealed been given against them, than the North gave 
instant proofs of a desire for peace and reconciliation. The 
citizens of the loyal States declared that the South should have 
back all its former rights, liberties, and privileges, slavery 
excepted, on the single condition of an honest return to the 
Union — ^that Union whose perfect reconstruction was the hearty 
desire of men who had ever felt for it a love and respect 
bordering upon idolatry. 

No one longed for such a result more than the upright 
President of the United States, Abraham Lincoln. AheMj 
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words of pardon and peace fell from his lips, already his heart 
thrilled with joy at the prospect of brotherly union once again 
restored to his native land. Bowed down through four long 
years beneath the double burden of his country’s woes and the 
awful responsibilities of his own high office, the hope of happier 
days now dawned upon bis sight and gladdened his soul, weary 
and worn with watching through the fearful night of his 
country's agony and peril. To him who had presided over the 
nation’s destinies while the hurricane of civil war swept across the 
land, seemed now to be given the hallowed task of healing the 
Eepublic’s wounds, of reconciling her contending sons, of releasing 
her once for all from slavery’s hideous chain. Thus would he 
re-establish the pillars of the State wholly and without re- 
serve upon justice, liberty, and law, those only sure foundations 
of a nation’s weal, righteous and eternal even as their eternal 
Author. But the ways of Him, the Infinite Father, arc 
not our ways : He had decreed that the earthly course of this 
noble-hearted man was run — that the good and faithful ser- 
vant was now to enter into that rest which lies beyond the 
grave. The nation was to be yet further tried, was to pass 
through another crisis, but momentary indeed, yet full of deepest 
sorrow. 

No words can depict the anguish and horror of the American 
people when they learned that their true-hearted President had 
been murdered. If anything can have lessened their bitter 
grief it was the reprobation of^that foul crime by every civilized 
nation, and the heartfelt expression of sym2)athy offered by every 
friend of justice and humanity. In a moment the shout of 
victory was hushed throughout the land. Ita busy millions 
ceased from their accustomed labours. For a time no sound was 
heard save the long deep wail of a nation’s grief. Every heart 
was heavy, every home was desolate. Hundreds of thousands, 
without distinction of creed or party, class or colour, mingled in 
that funeral procession of a thousand miles which stretched from 
Washington to Springfield, Illinois, where repose the mortal 
remains of Abraham Lincoln. Others have possessed more 
brilliant genius, othem have shown as unyielding tenacity ; but none 
have ever united clearness of intellect and firmness of purpose 
to a gentler heart or a purer patriotism. Henceforth there are in 
America two spots sacred to every friend of constitutional law 
and to every lover of human freedom — Mount Vernon, where lies 
buried “ the father of his country," and Oak Ridge Cemetery, 
where rests from his labours her Martyr-President * 

^ere were those }vho, untaught by past blunders, did not 
hesitate to predict a revolution, or at least a lengthened period 
of confusion and disorder. Some seemed to fanqr that Northern 
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soldiers, if not armies, maddened with rage, would rush South 
and commence a general massacre. Others declared nothing 
could save the nation but one of the generals seizing at once 
the reins of power. 

The Americans thought of nothing and followed nothing but 
the Constitution. According to its provisions, Mr. Johnson, the 
Vice-President, took the prescribed oath a few hours after 
Mr. Lincoln's death, and sa became President. Mr. Hunter, 
one of the under-secretaries of the State Department, filled 
0(1 interim Mr. Seward s post, who had been nearly assas- 
sinated while lying ill in bed. Thus everything followed the 
regular legal course without a moment's interruption or danger. 
There was but given to the world another proof of that deep- 
seated love of law, which is so potent an element in the system of 
the United States and in the character of its people. This fact 
is still further brought out by two incidents which occurred about 
this time and which arc worthy of mention. 

It appears that after ]Mr. Lincoln's murder some foreign paper 
had alluded to or suggested the idea of General Grant’s instantly 
putting himself at the head of the Government. This was told 
to the general not very long after, upon which he said, quietly, 
that such a thought had never crossed his brain, and even if it 
had he could not have put it in execution ; for there was not in 
his ari]iy a single soldier who would have abetted him in such an 
enterprise. Such words in the mouth of the conqueror of 
Richmond and Vicksburg show ^hat was the character of the 
man himself and of his army. 

Very shortly before President Lincoln's death an armistice was 
agreed upon between General Sherman and one of the Southern 
generals ; the President, however, set it aside, because in his 
judgment Sherman had overstepped his powers in certain par- 
ticulars. The ready and entire submission with which the 
general bowed to the President's decision affords a noteworthy 
proof of the power which constituted authorities possess in the 
United Statea 

Many and bitter wore the attacks which had been made on 
Abraham Lincoln. The like were now directed against his 
' successor. Neither his origin nor his character was spared ; his 
future policy was denounced beforehand as cruel and sanguinary. 
Andrew Johnson has given them the most complete of all replies 
— he has lived them down. He is now known to the world as 
one of the ablest men of the day. Born of poor parents in 
North Carolina, he migrated while still a youth to Tennessee, 
where he worked as a journeyman tailor. His education had 
been much neglected, and it was only about the age of t^ienty 
that he learned to read and write, by the assistance of his wife. 
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But from that day he set to work at his own instruction with 
such ardour and perseverance that he soon made up for lost 
time. He gained quickly the confidence of his fellow-citizens, 
and after occupying various less important posts he was elected 
senator for the State of Tennessee. Favourable to slavery, he 
was consequently unfavourable to the Free-Soil policy of which 
Jdr. Lincoln was already a well-known supporter. But he op- 
posed from the very commencement- the secessionist movement. 
Alone amongst the Southern senators, he resisted it with the 
whole weight of his influence and eloquence. He denounced 
the course taken by the Secessionists, both in the Senate at 
Washington and elsewhere, as utterly illegal, and as a flagrant 
breach of the Constitution. He predicted that it would bring 
fearful calamities upon the whole country, especially upon the 
South. He went down in person to his own State of Tennessee^ 
and did his utmost to turn her from the evil path of secession. 
This courageous and patriotic conduct nearly cost him his life, 
thanks to the outrageous violence of his separatist opponents. 
He was obliged at last to fly from Tennessee, and returned to 
Washington, where he remained throughout the war. Devoted 
to the maintenance of the Union, Mr. Senator Johnson,*a8 he 
then was, supported the Washington Government in its deter- 
mination to maintain with a strong hand the just authority and 
rights of the Federal Government. His views of public policy 
assimilated themselves more and more, as time went on, to those 
of Mr. President Lincoln, and ^||ally came into perfect agreement 
with them. When the latter w'as elected President a second 
time, Mr. Johnson was elected with him as Vice-President. It 
was a most wise choice, for he had shown a rare mixture of 
courage and ability. He had remained faithful to the Union, and 
being, as he was, a Southern senator, the Northerners by such a 
selection clearly showed that it was not against the South as 
mchj that they were fighting, but against the violators of the 
law and the Constitution. Since his accession to the presidency 
he has discharged the duties of his high office and directed the 
policy of the country with a firmness, moderation, and tact, 
which prove him to l}e a man of no ordinary capacity. The work 
which Mr. Johnson and his Government have had to do has been * 
of the most difficult and delicate kind. Dangers of the most 
opposite character beset the object to which all their efforts have 
been dir^ted — that of reconstructing the Union. If too ^eat 
leniency were shown, there was danger of losing in point of fact 
one of the best fruits of the crisis through which tly nation had 
passed. For to abolish slavery and yet leave the future of the 
former slaves entirely in the hands of their old masters, would 
have been to abolish it only in name : guarantees were necessary 
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that this should be a bona fide abolition, carried into practical 
effect. It was also just to ask of the South tangible proofs, in 
one form or another, of its sincerity and loyalty in returning to 
the Union. On the other hand it was most desirable, both as a 
matter of policy and of principle, not to b’e too severe or even too 
exacting. Such a course would have been wrong, and would 
besides have hindered the work of reconstruction which the 
United States Government and people earnestly wished to 
further ; it would, moreover, have irritated the South and indis- 
2 Dosed it towards that party among its own citizens which desired 
to return to their old allegiance in all good faith. Nor let it be 
forgotten that such a party not only existed in the South, but 
was both numerous and influential. A few facts will show that 
the Washington Government has, at least to a very great 
extent, avoided both these opposite dangers; that it has followed 
a course which, speaking generally, may be pronounced worthy of 
an enlightened and free government, presiding, in times of no 
little difficulty, over the destinies of a great and a Christian 
people. 

Andrew Johnson succeeded to the presidency on the 15th of 
April, *1865 (the very day of Mr. Lincoln's death), but the session 
of Congress did not begin until December. The President and 
his Cabinet had, therefore to direct, during the interval, the 
general policy and affairs of the country. The Government, while 
keeping closely within the limits of the Constitution, and care- 
fully abstaining from all entrencljmcnt upon the prerogatives or 
action of the Federal Congress, used every lawful means to 
further the work of reconstruction. 

The President, among other measures, decreed a general 
amnesty, one of whose clauses seemed hard — that clause which 
excluded from the benefits of this measure all persons who 
possessed a capital amounting to 20,000 dollars or more. Its real 
object was to oblige all such persons to ask a special pardon, 
which was at once given on their promise of renewed allegiance to 
the Union, and adherence to the late President's proclamation* 
for the abolition of slavery. The demands for these pardons 
were so numerous that it cost an immense amount of time and 
labour to furnish them to the multitude of ap 2 )licants who sought 
them. This able stroke of policy tl^is succeeded admirably. It 
rehabilitated the Southerners of influence and position, whilst it 
obliged them personally to acknowledge the wrong they had done 
and ask for pardon. It further obtained from them an additional 
guarantee against the return of slavery, whilst awaiting its com- 

S lete abolition, by passing to that effect an Amendment to the 
institution, according to the provisions of th*e Fifth Articla 
The Government likewise established throughout the South a 
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vast number of “ Freedmen’s Bureaux,” under the direction of 
that good and brave man, General Howard, who, it has been said, 
won for himself during the war the title of the “ Hedley Vicars 
of the Federal army." The mission of these bureaux is to afford 
aid, work, and protection to the recently enfranchised negroes. 
Throughout the North, private societies have been formed with 
the same object, only yet further extended to all in need of such 
assistance, without distinction of race or colour. 

The President hastened to name provisional governors in the 
States recently in revolt. Their duty was to reassure the inhabi- 
tants, and to restore the machinery of government. They called 
together State conventions, for the double purpose of annulling 
the Secession ordinances and sanctioning the abolition of slavery. 
These w’ere the only two acts w’hich were demanded as a sine 
qua non of their full re-admission into the Union, with all their 
fonner rights, privileges, and liberties. As to the suffrage, the 
President decided nothing — believing the matter to lie beyond 
his power. It Avas left, like that of the time and manner of the 
final re-admission of the Southern representatives into the 
Federal Congress, to be settled by the nation through the action 
of the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States. 
This clement policy of the Washington Government in the hour 
of victory was further manifested by the fact that no life was 
forfeited, excepting that of those Avho were proved to be accom- 
plices in 31 r. Lincoln’s murder, and that of a certain Wirz con- 
victed of heinous cruelty towards Northern prisoners incarcerated 
at Anderson ville. Such lenient conduct was but right, yet rarely, 
if ever, has it marked the close of those civil strifes Avhich have 
desolated in turn evcjy country of the Old World. The recep- 
tion of a numerous and important Southern deputation by Mr. 
Johnson at the White House, brought out in all their force these 
noble sentiments of mercy and reconciliation. The deputation 
waited on him to make known their views and hopes upon the 
vital question of reconstruction. Nothing could be more kindly, 
.more dignified, or more truly Christian, than the Avords and 
bearing of the President of the United States upon that occasion. 
In a speech couched in noble and appropriate language, he ex- 
pressed the pleasure it gave him to hear the deputation acknow- 
ledge the errors of the pas(. He assured those present of his 
sincere desire to give back to the South all its rights. He would 
adhere strictly to the Constitution, maintain it in all its integrity, 
and make it the means of restoring the Southern States to their 
former position. The noble feelings expressed by the President, 
his reiterated assurances of good will, his treatment of the 
Southerners as brothers — as sons of a common country — who had 
erred indeed, but who were and ever had been brothers, touched 
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all present, and produced a deep impression. More than once 
the chief magistrate was interrupted by the approbation and 
the emotion of liis audience. The members of the deputation 
expressed their firm resolve to do all in their power towards the 
reconstruction of the Union. At length they retired, full of 
hope and confidence, renewing again their promise to join 
heartily in the work of restoring harmony and peace throughout 
the length and breadth of their common country. 

How great is the contrast offered by this brotherly reconcilia- 
tion between the chief of a free nation and some of its sons fora 
time led astray, and those scenes of bloody repression which have 
marked the triumph of many a European despot oyer his own 
subjects, whom long years of oppression and misrule had goaded 
into rebellion ! 

The policy of Mr. Johnson may bo summed up in these words: 
“ The Constitution in all its integrity 1” He had been faithful to 
it in the hour of danger ; he made it the supreme rule of his 
conduct in the hour of victory. But he determined to apply it, 
even in the case of those wlio had taken up arms against it, with 
all the leniency consistent with its due maintenance. Such 
conduct was worthy of the constitutional chief of a free government, 
when dealing with those who had ever been consi4ered as erring 
brothers, and who were now completely at its mercy. 

The last and highest expression of the President's policy is to 
be found in the message which he addressed to the United 
States Senate and House of Eepresentatives, on the 4th De- 
cember, 1865, After thanking God, in the name of the people, 
|br the preservation of the State, the message sets forth the 
object of the Union, and Avhat it really was in the intention of its 
authors : “ The Union of the United States was intended by its 
authors to last as long as the States themselves shall last. The 
Union sJudl he pet ual ! are the words of the Confederation. 

‘ To form a move j)evfect U nion* by an ordinance of the people 
of the United States, is the declared purpose of the Constitution/’ 
The prolonged labours and the earnest discussions by which this 
great work was accomplished are recalled, as is also the fact 
that all opinions and all feelings were ultimately united in its* 
support. It is shown that the Constitution possesses two most 
important powers : that of maintaining its authority and that of 
reforming itself when such reform is deemed necessary. Upon 
these points the message says ; — 

The Constitution to which life was thus imparted contains within 
itself ample resources for its own preservation, it has power to enforce 
the laws, punish treason, and insure domestic tranquillity. In case 
of the usurpation of the government of a State by one man or an 
oligarchy, it becomes a duty of the United States to make good th/e. 
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guarantee to that State of a republican form of government, and so to 
maintain the homogeneousness of all. Does the lapse of time reveal 
defects P A simple mode of amendment is provided in the Constitution 
itself, so that its conditions can always be made to conform to the re- 
quirements of advancing civilization. No room is allowed even for 
. the thought of a possibility of its coming to an end. And these powers 
of self-preservation have always been asserted in their complete in- 
tegrity by every patriotic ehief magistrate — by Jefferson and Jackson, 
not less than by Washington and Madison. The parting advice of the 
father of his country, while yet President, to the people of the United 
States, was, that ‘ the free Constitution, which was the work of their 
hands, might be sacredly maintained;’ and the inaugural words of 
President Jefferson held up ‘ the preservation of the General Govern- 
ment, in its constitutional vigour, as the sheet-anchor of our peace at 
home and safety abroad.’ The Constitution is the work of ‘the 
people of the United States,’ and it should be as indestructible as the 
people.” 

The message fully admits that the various State Governments 
have tlieir rights, as well as the Federal Government, but declares 
that all questions at issue can only be settled lawfully by the 
employment of those means which the Constitution affords, and 
never by force. “ The absolute acquiescence in the decisions of 
the majority was,” says the message, “ at the beginning of the 
present century enforced by Jefferson as the vital principle of 
republics.” Indeed, it must ever be, in ono form or another, the 
vital principle of every species of free government, for without 
it there is no other settlement but that of brute force. 

The supremacy of the Constitution is emphatically set forth in 
these words, taken from the Constitution itself? — • 

The Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall 
be i];iade in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made or which shall be 
made under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land ; and the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary not- 
withstandingk” 

The part of the message which touches on the reorganization 
of the ^uthern States shows the extreme care of the Washington 
Government to avoid alike over-indulgence and undue rigour, as 
W'ell as its constant adherence to the law and to the Constitution 
as its supreme guide. The following considerations worthy of 
reniark are made touching the question of secession and the 
position in which those States were placed who took part in it : — 

“ The true theory is, that all pretended acts of secession were, from 
the beginning, null and void. The States cannot commit treason, nor 
screen the individual citizens who may have committed treason, any 
more than they can mi^o valid treaties or engage in lawful commerce 
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with any foreign Power. The States attempting to secede placed them- 
selves in a condition where their vitality was impaired, but not extin- 
guished — their functions suspended, but not destroyed. 

“ But if any State neglects or refuses to perform its offices, there is 
the more need that the General Government should maintain all its 
authority, and, as soon as practicable, resume the exercise of all its 
functions. On this principle I have acted, and have gradually and 
quietly, and- by almost imperceptible steps, sought to restore the 
rightful energy of the General Government and of the States. To 
that end provisional governors have been appointed for the States, 
conventions called,” &c. 

^ The final accomplishment of the work of reconstruction, the 
time and mode of re-admitting the Southern representatives into 
the Federal Congress, and the delicate question of the suffrage, 
are left undecided by the President. He desires to accomplish 
them in accordance with the united action of Congress, and by 
its aid. 

With regard to the freedmen, the following admirable 
language is held : — 

“ But while I have no doubt that now, after the close of the war, it 
is not competent for tlie General Government to extend the elective 
francliise in the several States, it is equally clear that good faith re- 
quires the security of the freedmen in their liberty and their property, 
their right to labour, and their right to claim the just return of their 
labour. I cannot too strongly urge a dispassionate treatment of this 
subject, which should be carefully kept aloof from all party strife. 
We must equally avoid hasty assumptions of any natural impossibility 
for the two races to live side by side in a state of mutual benefit and 
good will. The experiment involves us in no inconsistency ; let us, 
then, go and make that experiment in good faith, and not be too easily 
disheartened. The country is in need of labour, and the freedmen are 
in need of employment, culture, and protection. While their right of 
voluntary migration and expatriation is not to be questioned, I would 
not advise their forced removal and colonization. Let us rather en- 
courage them to honourable and useful industry, where it may be 
beneficial to themselves and to the country ; and instead of hasty an- 
ticipations of tlie certainty of failure, let there be nothing wanting to 
the fair trial of the experiment.” • 

As to the Constitutional Amendment for the abolition of 
slavery, since carried and become law, according to the provisions 
of the 5th Article, the President earnestly advises its adoption. 
It is interesting to observe how ha speaks of slavery as essen* 
tially a monopoly of labour,” as ** the element which has so long 
•perplexed and divided the country,” and adds, further, ''that the 
adoption of the Amendment re-unites us beyond all power oi 
disruption.” Thus he admits that slavery was the real cause of 
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the rupture which had taken place, and which it was now the 
common desire of all to heal for ever. 

Such views of President Johnson fully agree with those set 
forth by Mr. A. H. Stephens of Georgia, the ex-Vice-President 
of the ex-separatist Government, who, but a few weeks after its 
formation, said at a ‘great meeting in Savannah 

“ The new Constitution’* of tiie Secessionist Confederation “ has set 
at rest for ever all agitating questions relating to our peculiar institu- 
tion — African slavery as it exists among us — the proper state of the 
negro in our form of civilization. This was the immediate cause of 
the late rupture, and present revolution. Jefferson in his forecast had 
anticipated this as the rock upon which the old Union would spljl. 
He was right.” 

If there are still any persons prepared to assert that slavery 
had little or nothing to do with the Secessionist movement and 
war, let them meditate upon this united testimony of President 
Johnson and of Mr. A. H. Stephens. 

The message, pregnant as it is with the wisest, the most 
moderate, and the most enlightened policy, concludes by an 
eloquent panegyric of the United States and its institutions. It 
is worth reading for its own sake, although in some respects it 
may be considered too highly coloured ; but it is especially de- 
sirable to do so in order to compare it with another panegyric 
on the same subject, uttered by a very different man, in very 
different circumstances. That of the President's message runs 
thus : — 

“ Here is the great land of free labour, where industry is blessed 
with unexampled rewards, and the bread of the working man is sweet- 
ened by the consciousness that the cause of the country ‘ is lii.s own 
cause, his own .safety, his own dignity.’ Here every one enjoys tho 
free use of his fsicultio.'^ and the choice of activity as a natural right. 
Here, under the combined influence of a fruitful soil, genial climes, 
and happy institutions, population has increased fifteen-fold within a 
century. Here, through the easy development of boundless resources, 
wealth has increased with twofold greater rapidity than numbers, so 
that we have become secure against the financial vicissitudes of other 
countries, and, alike in business and in opinion, arc self-centred and 
truly independent. Here Itiore and more care is given to provide edu- 
cation for every one born on our soil. Here religion, released from 
politicaPcomiexion with the civil govenimeiit, refuses to subserve the 
craft of statesmen, and becomes, in its independence, the spiritual life 
of the people. Here toleration is extended to every opinion, in the 
quiet certainty that truth needs /)nly a fair field to secure theVictory. 
Here the human mind goes forth unshackled in the pursdlt of science, 
to collect stores of knowledge, and acquire an cver-increasing mastery- 
over the forces of nature. Here the national domain is offered and 
held in millions of separate freeholds, so that our fcllow-citizcns, 
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beyond the occupants of any other part of the earth, constitute in 
reality a people/ Here exists the democratic form of government ; 
and that form of government, by the confeasion of European states- 
men, ‘ gives a power of which no other form is capable, because it in- 
corporates every man with the State, and arouses everything that 
belongs to the soul.’ 

“ Where, in past history, does a parallel exis# to the public happi- 
ness which is within the reach of the people of the United States ? 
Where, in any pajjrt of the globe, can institutions be found so suited to 
their habits or so entitled to their love as their own free Constitution ? 
Every one of them, then, in whatever part of the land he has his home, 
must wish its perpetuity. Who of them will not now acknowledge, 
in the words of Washington, that ‘dvery step by which the people of 
the United States have advanced to the character of an independent 
nation, seems to have been distinguished by some token Cf Providential 
agency P* Who i^ll not join with me in the prayer that the invisible 
hand which has led us through the clouds that gloomed around our 
path, will so guide us onward to a i)erfect restoration of fraternal 
affection, that we of this day may be able to transmit our great in- 
heritance of State Governments in all their rights, of the General 
Government in its whole constitutional vigour, to our posterity, and 
they to theirs, through countless generations ? 

‘‘ Anureiv Jounsoit, 

“Washington, Dec. 4, ISOo.” 

Lot it be remarked in passing, that these last words prove 
that, far from wishing to diminish the rights of the governments 
of the various States on account of the late rebellion, or on 
account of the abuse of the doctrine of States Rights, the Presi- 
dent would fully maintain them, just as he would preserve in all 
their vigour the rights of the Federal Government. Or, as he 
puts it in another place, “ So long as the Constitution of the 
United States endures, the States will endure ; the destruction 
of the one is the destruction of the other ; the preservation of 
the one is the preservation of the other."' 

The second panegyric which has been alluded to, forms part 
of a speech delivered on the 14th November, J 860, before the 
legislature of the State of Georgia, with a view to dissuade it 
from joining the Secession movement. The man who delivered 
it was no other than Mr. A. H. Stephens, who, in November, 
1860, opposed secession, and then in the following Februaiy 
became Vice-President of the Secessionist Confederation. His 
words are well worth a careful perusal : — 

“ I look upon this country, with our in.stitutions, as the Eden of 
the world — the Paradise of the universe. It may be, that out of it 
wo may become greater and more prosperous, but I am candid and 
sincere in telling you that I fear, if we rashly evince passion, and 
without sufficient cause shall take that step [of secession], that instead 
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of becoming greater, or more peaceful, prosperous, and happy — instead 
of becoming gods, we will become demons, and at no distant day 
commence cutting each throats. 

“ The first question that presents itself is, Shall the people of the 
South secede from the Union in consequence of the election of Mr. 
Lincoln to the Presidency of the United States ? My countrymen, I 
tell you candidly, frankly, and earnestly, that I do not think that they 
ought. In my judgment, the election of no man constitutionally 
chosen to that high office is sufficient cause for any ^ate to separate 
from the Union. It ought to stand by, and still aR in maintaining 
the Constitution of the country. To make a point of resistance to the 
Government, to withdraw from it because a man has been constitu- 
tionally elected, puts us in the||rrong We went into the 

election with this people. The result was different from what we 
wished ; but the election has been constitutionally held. Were we to 
make a point of resistance to the Goveniiiieut, and out of the Union 
on this account, the record would be made up hereafter against us.” 

In another place Mr. Stephens says : — “ 

“ This step, once taken, could never be ricallcd ; and all the baleful 
and withering consequences that must follow [as they would see], will 

rest on the Convention for all coming time What right has 

the North assailed ? What interest of the South has been invaded ? 
What justice has been denied ? And what claim, founded in justice 
and right, has been withheld ? Can either of you to-day name one 
governmental act of wrong, deliberately and purposely done, by the 
Government of Washington, of which the South has a right to com- 
plain ? I challenge the answer.” 

He then enters into mwy details to show that no wrong has 
been done, and that the South has had its full share, and even 
more, of all the honours, ofiSces, rights and liberties of their 
common country and Government. After which he concludes by 
asking why this scission : — 

“ Is it for the overthrow of the American Govemment, established 
by our common ancestry, cemented and built up by their sweat and 
blood, and founded on the broad principles of right, justice, and hu- 
manity ? and, as such — I must declare here, as I have often done before, 
and which has been repeated by the greatmt and wisest of statesmen 
and patriots, that it is the best and freest of governments — ^tbe most 
equal in its rights, the most just in its decisions,* the most lenient in 
its measures, and the most inspiring in its principles to elevate the 
race of men, that the sun of heaven ever shone upon. Now, for you 
to attempt to overthrow such a Government as this, under which we 
have lived for more than three-quarters of a century — in which we 
have gained our wealth, our standing as a nation, our domestic safety 
while the elements of peril are around us, with peace and tranquillity, 
ac^mpanied by unbounded prosperity, and rights unasaailed— is the 
height of madness, folly, and wickedness, to which 1 can neither lend 
my sanction nor my .vote.” 
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Such words in the mouth of such a man need no com- 
mentary. 

Do not, then, both facts and arguments prove that love of law 
and devotion to the Constitution are indelible features of the 
American character; and that for them the majority of the 
nation is prepared to make the very great^t sacrifices ? Is it 
not to-day clear what were the real motives which roused the 
Government and people of the United States to vindicate the 
outraged autho4||)r of the Federal rule, and maintain, at all cost^ 
its supreme and lawful rights ? 

Can an impartial mind any loi^r deny that the Secessionists 
on the contrary trampled on th^fuoustitution and the law, and 
appealed to that sword which decided against them, although 
the Federal Government had not overstepped, even by a hair's 
breadth, its constitutional limits ? And yet the cause of such con- 
duct was even worse than the conduct itself ; for it arose from 
the opposition of the South to the wise and moderate policy of 
the Free-Soil statesmen who, in 1861, came into the legal posses- 
sion of constitutional power. The Southerners, rather than allow 
that policy to be adopted, broke through the law, took up arms, 
plunged the country into civil war, and sought by such lawless 
means to found a new confederation, based upon “ the corner 
stone of slavery." 

The war once closed, constitutional means and principles have 
alone guided the Federal Government in the delicate work of 
reconstruction. And even these have been applied with all the 
leniency compatible with the Federal Union’s laws and just 
authority. 

But there is another aspect of this great question that must 
not be passed over. It is a matter of the highest import that 
the great principles of law and order should have been thus vin- 
dicated by a people which delights to call itself the freest upon 
earth, and which is certainly amongst the freest. It has thus by 
deeds, not words alone, declared that freedom cannot exist with- 
out order, that respect for the law is absolutely necessary to the 
possession of liberty. It is a lesson that can never be forgot, a 
precedent to be referred to through all future ages. The ulti- 
mate result of this tremendous conflict proves also that a free 
government is perfectly compatible with a strong government; 
and that such a government can enforce its constitutional law 
without sacrificing its liberties, even though it should deem it 
nece^ry to suspend some of them for a time in a moment of 
danger. It demonstrates admirably that order must not be 
sacnficed to liberty, nor liberty, to order. The United States of 
America have thus set their seal to the all-important truth, that 
these two great principles are essentially necessary to each other; 
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that both are of vital importance to the existence of a free and 
well governed people. 

Now there were none who sympathized more heartilj^ with the 
Northern States and the Federal Government throughout the 
late war than the working classes of England, especially the 
artisans of her great cities. To their lasting honour it must be 
said that they judged well and truly the American question ; 
they ever supported staunchly .and manfully ths^cause which no 
less an authority than the great Cavour had deHl^red to be **' not 
only that of constitutional liberty, but of all humanity.” 

Let them, then, never forget the great lesson which the free 
Government and people of m United States have inculcated 
upon the world. Let them remember, that just as order without 
freedom is little else than tyranny, so freedom without order is 
little better than anarchy. Let them be.ar in mind that liberty 
and law must ever go hand in hand, that the co-operation of the 
two is absolutely needful to the very existence of a free and well 
governed nation. Thus continuing to think and act, the opera- 
tive classes will add daily to the proofs already existing, that to 
admit them in a just proportion to a direct participation in the 
choice of England’s representatives, is but to widen and 
strengthen the basis upon which repose those ancient laws and 
liberties which we English love so proudly and so w^ll. 

But one word more. There are those who dread the growing 
power of the United States, and that chiefly on account of its 
republican form of government. Yet, while believing that, in the 
Old World at any rate, constitutional monarchy is the best form 
of freedom, it is only just to add that the republican is but 
another form of that same freedom, and not a hostile system. 
What, after all, lies at the basis of America s republican insti- 
tutions, if not our* own English laws and liberties? Whence 
comes the system of her jurisprudence, whence her juries ? From 
whence do her legal authorities draw their precedents ? Her free 
press, her public meetings, the two Houses which in her evei'jy 
State form th6 legislature, are they not outgrowths of England s 
system ? The principle of self-government, and that local appli- 
cation of it in every portion of American soil, is it not of English 
origin ? 

Wherever Americans dominion extends, it ever carries with it 
the germ of these rich blessings, spreads abroad England’s faith 
and mother tongue, thus advancing her free and Christian 
civilization. * 

Is it, indeed, so terrible a thing to see them spreading 
throughout the New World ? 

Is it worthy of English hearts and intellects to tremble at 
such a prospect? 
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Would they not do better to rejoice and take courage? 
Should they not rather bid God speed to the yopnger branch of 
our gre^fb English family ? 

Such, assuredly, is the feeling of England's toiling millions ; 
and they are right. There is no good reason for a wretched 
display of petty jealousy between the mother country and her 
stalwart son. Their prosperity and friendship are mighty 
elements of the world's order, freedom, and progress. Therefore 
England's peo^ do well to say to their kinsmen of America — 
‘‘ May brotherly union, with all its attendant blessings, be com- 
pletely restored throughout the length and breadth of your vast 
dominion. So may all your fedfc*ated States rally anew around 
yodr star-decked flag, planted by the hand of immortal: Washing- 
ton and saved by that of your loved patriot and martyr, Abraham 
Lincoln. So may each one of your citizens/ whether his State 
lie on the Atlantic or the Pacific shore, whether watered by the 
Northern lakes or by the Southern gulf, repeat from his heart those 
noble words of Daniel Webster, ‘ I know no North, I know no 
South, I know onlytmy country.' So may your future be yet 
greater and more prosperous than your past, and that, not by 
means of crafty policy, not by the brutal force of arms, nor 
yet because your material wealth increases: but because now 
your institutions rest, without reserve, upon the sure founda- 
tions of justice, liberty, and right; because now you recognise 
those sacred principles as the common heritage of all, without 
distinction of class, or creed, or colour; because now the fair 
l)age of your Constitution is no longer soiled by the foul stain 
of Slavery !” 

J. W. P. 


Art. VI. — Paul Louis Coueikr. 

« 

(Euw'cs Complies de 1\ L. Courier, precedes U'un Easai aur 
la Vie et lea Ecriia de V Auteur. Par Armanb Carrel. 
Paris: Didot Fr^res. 1861. 

“ T^TOURNEZ ce codice. Remove this cup from me. The 
hemlock is bitter, and the world is converted well enough 
by itself, without my interfering with it, poor creature that I am/' 
These are the words, almost the last words, of Paul Louis 
Courier. They are written in answer to the exhortation of an 
enthusiastic friend, who bade him go forth and preach to the 
world, and pay the price of doing so, as St. Paul had paid it, as 
Iterates had paid it, as every great teacher in every age of 
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history has paid it, by bitter persecution, by rousing a hatred 
against himself that might perhaps crush him, but could not help 
aiding him by its opposition. This style is more seridlis than 
Courier usually employs. A perfect master of irony, he com- 
monly prefers the use of the weapon with which he most ex- 
celled ; and to us, who know how soon his own death was to 
follow — how soon he w'as to drink of the cup which he would 
fain have put from him, such words may well seem to have a 
sense almost prophetic, saddened and restrained by the foresight, 
if such were possible, of an end which his admirers have the right 
to consider as a martyrdom. 

When Courier spoke of persecution, and expressed his hope of 
avoiding it, he spoke of what he had himself known, and of what 
he had not always aimed at avoiding. We may be in doubt, 
perhaps, what gospel his friend would have had him preach, and 
in what way he could hope that it would benefit his fellow- 
creatures ; we may be sure, at least, that he was ever ready to 
risk his own personal safety in the cause of the oppressed and 
helpless, and that a great part of his later life was devoted to the 
utterance of that from which he could gain nothing whatever, 
but which kept him constantly embroiled with the French Go- 
vernment, and rendered him the object of a very ignoble but a 
very dangerous persecution. Courier was not cast in the saintly 
type — very far from it — nor in the heroic type, though he had 
many of the qualities of a hero. The pleasures of his later days 
were few and simple, chiefly literary and domestic ; and be would 
have been satisfied if he had been left quietly to enjoy life in his 
own way, and if he had seen those around him sharing the same 
privilege. It was because he did not see this — it was because he 
saw them, on the contrary, harassed by a thousand petty annoy- 
ances, and prohibited from a thousand innocent enjoyments, that 
he took up arms in their behalf rather than in his own, and used 
with such terrible^effect a weapon which no other could wield as 
he could — ^a literaiy style in which he was absolutely without a 
rival. It wa8*1h this that Courier was a hero — ^in that he was 
able to feel as strong an indignation at the wrongs of others as 
at his own ; and in that he could not bear to allow any wrong to 
pass unnoticed whic^ he had it in his power to expose, and so to 
remedy. And in doing this he did not count the cost ; he ac- 
cepted the sacrifice it involved, so only that he could accomplish 
the work he aimed at. Whether or not we allow him the title 
of a hero, we must aUow that he possessed that without which 
neither saintliness nor herc^m can be of any great importoce ; 
and that the first requisite for all nobility of character consists in 
the power of identifying, as he fid, the interests of others with 
one’s own. 
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Courier was bom at Paris in 1773. His education was not at 
first very systematic ; but he acquired, in the course of it, a taste, 
which never left him, for the best models of ancient literature, 
and the best expressions of ancient thought and feeling. These 
were his first choice, and he never abandoned them. When he 
came afterwards to the study of the exact sciences, he came to it 
with a mind already occupied with other matters, and he could 
never bring himself to study them with any ardour. He would 
have exchanged, he said, all the truths of Euclid for one page of 
Isocrates. At the commencement of the great Revolution, 
Courier was still a boy ; and the events and need of the Revo- 
lution determined his first choice of a career. In 1792 he went 
to the military school at ChMons ; and he was sent, in the year 
following, to the frontiers, as an officer of artillery. His life as a 
soldier lasted for fifteen years ; but from first to last he had no 
love for what he termed his “ vile profession,"* and he was engaged 
throughout in studies of a kind more congenial to him than the 
ordinary soldier’s duties. He found it useful afterwards to be 
able to claim a place as one of the early heroes of the Revolution, 
as one of the defenders of his country's frontiers during the season 
of the great invasiona Such antecedents, after the return of the 
Bourbons, however little likely to recommend him to the Govern- 
ment, at least secured him a favourable hearing from the people, 
to whom his pamphlets were addressed. But his early life and 
career, if they had been examined strictly, would scarcely have 
justified his assumption. 

It was, as we have said, in 1793 that Courier began his career 
as a soldier. It was an era, then, of no common enthusiasm. 
The Revolution was still in the full fervour of its youth, and 
elated with its early triumphs ; and its soldiers, in addition to 
the ordinary motives of a military career, felt themselves fighting 
in the vanguard of human progress — the champions not of France 
only, but of humanity. But whatever sentiment of the moment 
may have led Courier to the choice of Ifis profession, it was not 
with much ardour that he now followed it. He was no coward ; 
he was ready enough to risk his life in the excitement of battle* 
But his letters show him to us little interested in the course of 
events, little anxious for the kind of distinction that he had it 
in his power to achieve. He was a soldier by profession and by 
necessity, but by taste a scholar and an antiquarian. For two 
years he continued to discharge such duties as were assigned to 
him, careless equally about advancement and glory. In ti^ third 
year he left the army, and came home, without leave, as a de- 
serter. The siege of Mayence was in progress, the cold was* ex- 
cessive, the sufferings of the army intolerable; and further. 
Courier had just received news of his father's death* He ae- 
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cordingly quitted his post, having, as he tells us, just escaped 
being quite frozen to death, and returned home to his family. 
He was, of course, reclaimed as a deserter; and though his 
friends made interest for him sufficient to shelter him from the 
extreme punishment to which he was liable, yet for three years 
he was in disgrace, occupied with routine duties in the interior, 
and was not allowed to share the triumphs of the French arms 
in Italy. 

But Ills time, during this forced retirement, was passed in a 
way he liked far better than he liked the life of a soldier. He 
was a scholar, and he had novr abundant leisure for reading ; and 
he was young and fond of pleasure, and for that too he found 
abundant opportunity. The Convention was now ended, and 
with it the seriousness and earnestness of the early Revolution. 
A gayer period had come in with the Directory ; and Courier, 
young and full of life and spirits, surrendered himself easily to 
the abandon of the moment, and found himself the universal 
favourite of a society whose one aim it had become to give and 
to receive pleasure. The power of sharing and intensely appre- 
ciating such a mode of life was an essential part of Courier's 
nature. To the last it had never loft him, though the objects 
in which he sought for pleasure continually varied. His noblest 
and most serious pursuits were engaged in rather as the gratih- 
cation of a whim than as the discharge of a grave duty. Ho 
was distinguished from other men, not by more energy of will, 
but by greater powers of performance. 

In 1798 Courier was again employed in active service ; and 
for ten more years his duties, distasteful as they were to him, 
were continued. He was fearless of personal danger, but the 
monotony of a soldier s life was annoying to him ; and furtlier, 
he was too indifferent to the course of events to care very much 
which side conquered, so unable was he to identify himself with 
one to the exclusion of all sympathy with the opposite ; and in 
this temper he now wen^ to Italy, rather to deplore the ravages 
of his country’s arms, than with any wish to contribute to his 
country’s triumphs. A good soldier, more even than a good 
theologian, should be very narrow in his views of man and cf 
society, and should be able to believe with all his soul that his 
enemies are wholly in the wrong and that the cause he is con- 
tending for is the only just one. For the sword is a very tangible 
reality, and the consequences of its use seem to need some justi- 
fication. The invectives of a theologian are perhaps felt, even 
by himself, to be less dangerous id those at whom they are 
directed. It may be replied, perhaps, that whether an enemy is 
sent down to Hades by temporal or spiritual weapons— by the tan- 
gible reality of a sword, or by the Churchman’s airy anathema — 
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it matters little, so only that the same result is arrived at. But 
it may be replied that the objector has assumed that the same 
result is arrived at, and that on that point the Churchman him- 
self may reasonably entertain a doubt. 

In 1 808 Courier resigned his commission and left the army ; 
but his career as a soldier was not yet quite ended. The year 
that followed his resignation was one for France of vast military 
effort. The impulse of war spread itself through all the country. 
The preparations made were immense, and Bonaparte, lately 
triumphant in Spain, was himself to command the armies 
destined for the conquest of Vienna. Courier was impelled by 
the prevailing enthusiasm. The thought of serving under Bona- 
parte inflamed his imagination, and excited, even in him, the 
thirst for military glory. But his late resignation was a matter 
which could not be overlooked, and he was obliged to join the 
army without a commission and with no definite duties assigned 
to him. His ardour to be present at the scene of action was 
not very long-lived ; his ‘‘quarter of an hour of folly’’ w^as soon 
ended. He saw war now as he had never before seen it, on a 
scale which reduced the actions of individuals to insignificance, 
and accompanied by a slaughter greater than is usual even in 
the vastest military operations. The horrors of such a war were 
intolerable to him. The two fearful days on the island of Lobau, 
and the movements of troops which preceded Wagram, were the 
last scenes of the kind at which he was present. He left the 
army for ever, and retired once more to literature and to his 
favourite Italy. His illusions were ended, and his life henceforth 
is purely that of a civilian. 

During the remaining years of the Empire, Courier lived in 
retiremimt, travelled a good deal, and attracted occasional notice 
by a very clever letter or pamphlet. He married about thfe 
close of 1814, and fixed his abode in France, in the 'neighbour- 
hood of Tours, where he followed a country life, careless of the 
political changes which were now in such constant progress. 
His chief fame is based upon what he wrote after the second 
restoration of the Bourbons, It is time, therefore, to say some- 
thing of the manner and purpose of his writings ; of the princi- 
ples he wished to put forward, and of the occasions which incited 
him to publish them. 

Courier does not seem to have had any fixed opinions in 
politics. On such matters lie w^as always, as he tells us himself, 
on the side of the last speaker. He loved personal liberty for 
himself and for others, and was indignant with his whole soul 
against political persecution, as he was against religious perse- 
cution. But as to the kind of rule under which liberty was enjoyed 
— to that he w'as profoundly indifferent. If the advantages of a 
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republic were pointed out to him, and it was proved that liberty 
could be secured under a republic, be felt himself, for the moment, 
republican. The next moment he would range himself, just as 
readily, on the side of monarchy, provided always that liberty were 
not to be endangered by it ; and would hold to his new opinions 
with as little tenacity as to his old onea He was c^uite willing 
to leave to fools the contest about forms of government ; to him 
that which was best administered was best,” and that was best 
administered which secured its subjects or citizens the largest 
measure possible of freedom in thought, in expression, and in 
action. His religious creed it is less easy to determine. The 
hatred and contempt he expressed for Catholic priests and for 
Catholicism depended largely no doubt on the. peculiar state 
of France at the time he wrote. Catholicism was dominant 
under the Bourbons. It had become a persecuting faith, and 
was taking revenge, as well as it could, for the Revolution which 
had flung it down. And it was administered by men of a type 
with which Courier had little sympathy. Young cures from the 
seminary, burning to advance a cause which was their own, 
fanatical in their religious zeal and their strictness about the 
morality of others, careless enough about their own, for they were 
men and celibates, gaining an influence by the confessional 
which was always fatal to family independence, and was fre- 
quently abused for purposes far worse than a merely spiritual 
despotism — such were the priests whom Courier saw about him 
in the provinces, such was the cagoterie which his pamphlets so 
unsparingly exposed. He speaks with affection of a race of 
priests which he had known and which was fast dying out ; men 
beloved by their people, sharing their simple country life, joining 
harmlessly in their country sports, and making it the object of 
their lives to do good to others. He did not share their faith ; 
but he coulS appreciate and do justice to their goodness. 

Courier has left on record a statement of his faith, if we may 
call it so ; it is a statement at least of his principles. He calls 
it so himself. He had applied to be admitted as a member of 
the Academic dee Inscriptions^ of which his brother-in-law, 
M. Clavier, had been a member for many years. His claims for 
such a distinction were very high. He was well known as a 
good Greek scholar.; he had published several translations 
from the Greek, and he had passed many years of his life 
in the particular studies which it was the object of the 
Academy to promote. These claims, however, were unani- 
mously reject^, and certain gentlemen were elected as mem- 
bers, of whom it was said, “They do not indeed know any 
Cheek, but Uieir principles are known to ua” This Courier 
professes to have felt as a blow aimed at himself ; it was an 
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insinuation that his principles ware not known, that he was a 
man without principles. And he takes occasion, in order to 
prevent the subject being further discussed, to state his own 
principles, in the course of a letter to the members of the 
Academy which had rejected him. He begins with some state- 
ments which remind us of Molifere’s Don Juan ; he puts forward 
some simple axioms of mathematics. These are his principles 
As for the more difficult ones, such as that two and two make 
four,” he holds them indeed, but he is not sure of them. But 
there are different principles in different subjects. There are 
principles of grammar, for example ; but on them he need not 
touch. The gentlemen with whom he is comparing himself know 
neither Greek nor Latin. So he passes on to speak with the same 
sincerity on religion, and morals, and politics. Of his religion, 
he says, mockingly, that his principles are the same as those of 
his nurse, who died a Christian and a Catholic, quite unsus- 
pected of heresy. Ho is himself only a soldier and a wood- 
cutter, and therefore orthodox, as men of his station in life 
ought to be. Of his morals he speaks more seriously. His one 
principle is to do nothing to another which he would not wish 
another to do to him. For his political principles he wishes to 
say little. He is afraid of being misunderstood, for the terms 
of a political creed are not very fixed, and he might be con- 
founded with persons who wholly differ from him. One thing 
only he will say. He does not wish to be made king, and he is 
taking no steps to become so — a rare quality in the present age, 
and one which marks him off from all parties whatever. 

If we interpret all this by the light which we may gain from 
Courier's life, and Courier s other writings, we shall find it 
expresses truly enough what he really thought and^ practised. 
He did not wish to meddle in politics, or to ally himself with, 
any party, caring as he did only for results, and indifferent 
about forms* of government On matters of religion he was 
probably a positive thinker, but very tolerant to those who 
differed from him, provided always that they in their turn were 
tolerant to others. And he was a thoroughly good, man, ready 
at all times to fight the battles of the weak who had no other 
supporter, and exposing himself to serious risks as their cham- 
pion : and filing to suffer a real persecution himself rather than 
all6w others to be persecuted, if his terrible pen could be of any 
aid to them. Such was the real man who now came forward as 
a pamphleteer ; but with a perfect literary art, and a style whidi 
France had not known since Fdnelon and La Fontaine and. 
Voltaire. 

1 1 The character in which he presented himself was a singular 
one. Paul Louis, Vigneron, is his favourite signature. He 
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speaks and writes as a simple, honest countryman, living by the 
work of his hands on his little patrimony by the Loire, and using 
the language of common life, and common sense, to ordinary 
men like himself. He takes pleasure, too, now in speaking of 
himself as an old soldier of the Empire, and particularly in 
recalling his early services in the army which had beaten back 
the invaders from the French frontiera We know what his 
services were, and the kind of distinction he succeeded in win- 
ning for himself as a soldier, and we should not probably rank 
them very high ; but the character he assumed was a popular 
one, and his antecedents were not very strictly inquired into. 
His literary pursuits, he wished it to be understood, were the 
amusement of his leisure hours. He had been a soldier ; he 
was now a vine-dresser, and he had neither time nor taste for 
letters. There was a matter now and then on which he wished 
to address others, but when these occurred his language was 
not that of the Court, but of the country. His readers were to 
think of him as an old soldier, living on his farm, and writing, 
as other men might write, a plain statement of facts, or of the 
sentiments of every-day life. The art with which this was 
done was as perfect as that of the “Hrnpiers Letters," the 
language and the moral purpose w’ero for higher. 

During the years that had passed since his retirement from 
the army, his reputation as a writer had deservedly made great 
progress. In his own style he was without a rival, and his stylo 
was not an easy one to employ successfully. “ Men talk,'* he 
says, “ of writing common sense as the best way of getting a 
hearing, as if cominoii sense were so ordinary a gift, or so easy 
to put on paper," The best testimony to its diflSculty is the 
fact that so few have succeeded in writing it. But how much 
more difficult to conceal the perfection of art under an affecta- 
tion of mere common sense ; to put the language of Demosthenes 
into the mouth of a vine-dresser, and to exhaust %very artifice 
of literature without departing for a moment from the language 
of common life. The power to do this is the rarest of literary 
gifts, and Courier had it in perfection. His writings had already 
shown it ; but all that he had hitherto written was thrown into 
the shade by a short pamphlet on a proposal by the Minister of 
the Interior to raise a national subscription for the purchase of 
Chambord for the infant Duke of Bordeaux. The pamphlet 
appeared under the title of Simple Discours de Paul Louis, 
Yigneron," and before long it had gained such a reputation as 
to embroil its author very seriously with the Government. 

If we had money,” he commences, “ that we did not know what 
to do with, if all our debts were paid, our roads repaired, our poor 
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relieved, &c., I think, my friends, that it would be right to subscribe 
with our neighbours to rebuild the bridge of St. Avertin, which would 
considerably shorten the distance between us and Tours, and so improve 
the value and the produce of land in all these quarters. This is, I 
think, the best way in which we could employ our useless money, 
when we had any. But to buy Chambord for the Duke of Bordeaux 
I am not in favour of that, and I should not wish it if we had the 
means of doing it, the matter being, as I think, bad for him, for us, 
and for Chambord. For the courtiers it would be, no doubt, the best 
thing possible. They have good reason to wish for it. But not for 
the prince. Pie would gain our money, but he would lose a hundred- 
fold our love ; and though the bargain seems a golden one, though we 
pay and he only takes, yet Chambord, so acquired, would cost him too 
dear. Princes are rich only in the love of their subjects. It is not 
his friends wlio are advising this course, but rather some clever enemy. 

“ And who is it, I ask, who has given this wonderful advice ? ‘ The 

idea has been suggested,’ says the minister. Suggested by whom ? 
Not by the minister ; he would have let us know if it had been so ; 
he would not have been content with the honour of approving it. 
Is it the prince ? God forbid that this should have been the earliest 
thought of his life — that such a wish should have occurred to him 
before he has leaimed to wish for toys and hon-hons. The communes 
then ? Not ours, certainly, on this side of the Loire ; but those per- 
haps which have twice quartered the Cossacks of the Don. Here 
we feel but little the benefits of the Holy Alliance, but there they 
have enjoyed it fully ; they have had Sacken and Platow among them, 
and naturally their first thought is to purchase castles for their princes ; 
when they have done this, thej'' will repair their houses afterwards. 

“ Well, the idea has been suggested, whoever was its author, and 
our business is not with the credit of the suggestion, but with paying 
for cari'ying it out. ‘ Sir, all is yours,’ is the language of the courtiers 
to their sovereign ; but they give all to their King, just as the priests 
give all to God. The civil list and the royal domain no more belong 
to the King than the revenue of the abbeys does to Jesus Christ. 
Buy Chambord, and nnike a present of it. The court will devour it. 
The prince will be no better and no worse off than before. These fine 
ideas of making us pay come always from the courtiers. They know 
what they are doing when they offer the prince our money. 

**If the question, now, had been about our subscribing to send the Duke 
to college, I would have consented willingly, and voted whatever was 
asked, if it had cost mo my best crop of clover. The eldest son of 
the Duke of Orleans is there — a new thing for persons of rank. There 
is no favouritism there, and no flattery. Things are called by their 
true names. There is no one to tell a young prince that all belongs 
to him. He must take his place with the rest, and learn what they 
learn, and contend with them for the same prizes. We should have 
no dragonnades^ no St. Bartholomew Massacres, if princes were thus 
brought up. 

But at Chambord what would he learn P He would have his an- 
cestors there as his models, and I prefer that he should live with us 
[Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXVIII.]--New Semes, Vol. XXIX. No. II. HH 
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rather than with his ancestors. On all sides he will see portraits of 
royal mistresses, and there will be plenty of persons to tell him what 
they mean. There Louis, the model of all kings, lived (such is the 
Court phrase) with Madame Montespan, with Mademoiselle La Val- 
lihre, with all the married women and maids which it was his good 
pleasure to take away from their husbands and their relations. It was 
the time then of morals and of religion, and he took the Holy Com- 
munion every day. By this door his mistress entered in the evening, 
and in the morning his confessor. Hither came a girl to ask her 
father’s life, and she paid the price for it, and obtained it from Francis, 
who died here of his good morals. These are the lessons which the 
young prince would leaiii at Chambord. 

The duke then can gain nothing from Chambord ; but for us, who 
are to pay for it, how does the matter stand for us ? We shall have 
more than one evil to endure, and not least of them, the near neigh- 
bourhood of the court. Let us give the great their due, but let us 
keep ourselves as far from them as we can, and take care, too, that 
they keep themselves far from us. They can hurt us, but tliey can 
do us no good. You know how they behave to us, and what good 
neighbours they are. If they are young, they hunt over our wheat, 
make gaps in our hedges, spoil our ditches, do us harm in a thousand 
ways. And if you make any complaint about it, if you go to the 
magistrate for redress — you shall tell me your success when you have 
come out of prison. If they are old, the case is still worse. They 
bring actions against us, ruin us by process of law, and sentence is 
pronounced by gentlemen^ who dine with them, men of worth as they 
are, incapable of eating meat on a Friday, or of missing mass ; and 
these men think that they are doing a good act in adjudging your 
property to the nobles, — that they are reconstituting the ancien regime. 
If the presence of one of these men is more than you can tolerate, if 
one of them can make you leave your district, how would it be if you 
had a court at Chambord, all the great together in a body around one 
greater than themselves. There are inconveniences, my friends, in the 
near neighbourhood of a court. To live there, a man should be either 
a servant or a beggar. 

“You would b^omc both before long. Living near them, you 
would soon learn the ways of those about them. Everybody at court 
is a servant, or wishes to be one. And begging is nq shame at court ; 
it is the life of a^oourtier. He watches the proper time for it, as you 
do the time for sowing your harvest, ay, and better. He never loses 
courage. If we had half his constancy in our work, our granaries 
could never hold our crops. No insult, no outrage can repel him. 
StriJeeif you mll^ hut listen to me, and give me something. There is 
no service too vile for him. The man is yet to be found who can 
invent one that a courtier would, I do not say refuse, but one that he 
would not consider a glory and a sign of his devotedness. And a nice 
example all this would be for you, and for your sons and daughters.’ 

“ Now try a little to imagine what the court is. It is an honest 
place, if you will, but is a strange place nevertheless. I do not know 
much about the court of the present day, but I know-— who does not 
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know P — the court of the great Louis Quatorze, the model of all courts, 
the court par excellence. There are curious facts about it, men’s way 
there of living with their wives, for example. Every woman there 
was the wife of one man and the mistress of all, and stories abound 
that prove it to us. There was a community established, that mar- 
riages and other arrangements did not interfere with. 

“ You find it impossible, my friends, to believe in such a life as 
this. No single family, you think, could exist with it, and what must 
it be where it is the life of all families ? Well, you are right. It 
would ruin your families, but not theirs. They depend, not as yours 
do, on the husband’s industry, but on the ‘wife’s favours. It has 
been women wlio have founded all our great hbuses ; not, as you may 
suppose, by making their liusbands’ shirts or nursing their children. 
An honest woman is a treasure in our families ; but what could a 
courtier do with one ? Poor fellow ! he would see favours showered 
all around him, and would get nothing himself. In a word, just as 
for us low-born fellows there is only one road to fortune, work ; so 
there is only one for the nobility, el c*esl — e’es/ la prostitution^ puisquHl 
faut, mes amis, Vappeler par son nom. And when our children have 
found out this, when they have found tlie way of getting rich without 
labour, would they be contented then to live as they do now ? Thanks 
to the kindness of hejiven, we have no court near us ; and we, who 
arc leinoved Irom this pollution, are wo to pay to have one at pur 
door P (lod forbid.” 

Such is the subject of some portion of this remarkable dis- 
course We have done but partial justice to the matter ; the 
style of it is inimitable. It was soon followed by a Petition to 
the Chamber of Deputies for Villagers who were not allowed to 
Dance,” — a lighter and less elaborate pamphlet, but full of the 
same language about courts and princes, and very contemptuous 
towards the clergy, by whose agency the said prohibition had 
been obtained. Courier ’was called by the Government to account ^ 
for both these publications, but first and principally for the 
“ Simple Discours.” He has himself left us a long account of 
the course of his trial, the “ Proc&s de Paul Louis Courier,” and 
of tlie speech which he would have made in his own defence, if 
his friends had permitted him. To those who read the matter 
of the accusation, the answers of the accused, and the speeches 
of the advocates on either side, the defence appears abundantly 
established, or rather it is difficult to find in what the leg^ 
offence can have consisted. But the court and courtiers were 
furious at the satire ; the president was the creature of the court ; 
the jury were sensible middle-class Frenchmen, worthy men, and 
at about the same level of intelligence as sensible middle-class 
Englishmen. Courier was brought in guilty of offending public 
morality, and was condemned to a fine of two hundred francs, 
and two months imprisonment. 
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The rest of Courier’s writings were, however, directed mainly 
to the same objects as the “ discours.” Among them we may 
mention, as deserving especial notice, the Petition pour les 
Villageois qiie Ton empeche de Danser,” and the “ Reponse aux 
Lettres Anonymes adressees k Paul Louis Courier.” We find 
tliroughout the same hatred of tyrannical restrictions, the same 
opposition to the clergy as a party dominant in the State, the 
same love of liberty and sympathy with natural and innocent 
pleasures, the same chivalrous eagerness to defend those who 
were unable to defeivl themselves, and had no other helper, and 
above all, the same genuine kindlineas of heart and of purpose, 
which we find in almost every page that he has written. But 
the second series of the “ Rcponses aux Lettres Anonymes” rises 
above all that had gone before it. It reaches even to the “ grand 
style it is eloquence of the first order. The subject of it is 
mainly the consequences in France of the confessional, and of 
the enforced celibacy of the clergy. 

Our space does not permit us to go more fully into these and 
into others of Courier's writings. But we must mention at least 
the titles of the ‘‘ Gazette du Village,” in part humorous, in part, 
too, fearfully tragical ; of the “Pibce Diplomatique,” supposed to 
be an intercepted letter from Louis XVIII. to his Catholic 
Majesty the King of Spain ; and lastly of the Pamphlet des 
Pamphlets,” the best of Courier's writings, from which the 
passive is taken with which our article is headed. He had 
> already written the remarkable, the almost prophetic words — 
the warning he had received from a friend during his morning’s 
walk in the Palais Royal : ^^Prends garde, Paid Louis, im ads 
garde ! Les cagots te feront assassiner.'' The livret which con- 
tains this passage was published in 1823. On the 10th of April, 

’ 1823, Courier was fired at a few steps from his own door, and 
was taken up dead. The author and the motive of the deed 
remain still alike unknown. 

Courier is gone. Cut off, as he was, in his fiftieth year, and in 
the full vigour of his powers, he yet left his work already done, 
his services to mankind already fully rendered. For these, per- 
secuted in bis life, he has received after his death the gratitude 
and honour he has deserved. His style is cotnparatively a small 
matter ; but for that alone, as a most perfect literary model, he 
would be as immortal as the language in which he wrote. The 
friend of the oppressed, the enemy of all oppressors ; the fearless 
champion of political and religious freedom, looking ever forward 
with faith and hope to the coming destinies of the world, and to 
the fuller enlightenment, and fuller liberty of the future— th^se 
are his best titles to immortality ; by these he has earned a name 
that must live for ever in the grateful memory of posterity, in 
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whose destinies he had confidence — of mankind, whom it was 
his object to benefit. A longer life might have enabled him to do 
more lor others : it could have added nothing to his reputation, 
which is secure for ever, based upon the possession of the highest 
powers, consecrated to the noblest of all aims — to the service, of 
humanity. 


Art. VII. — Commons round London. 

1. Reports of the Select Committee of the House of Commons 

on Cultivation and Improvement of Waste Lands. 1797 
and 1798. 

2. Report of the Select Cornmiitee of the House of Commons 

on the means of Facilitating the Inclosure and Improve- 
ment of Waste Lands. 1800. 

3. Reports of the Select Committee of the House of Commons 

on Open Spaces [Metropolis). 1865. 

T he growth of that incoherent aggregation of villages which 
we call London is daily bringing up fresh problems for solu- 
tion. It would bo difficult under any circumstances to compress 
a nation within the limits of a city without causing much incon- 
venience. Bui the difficulty is increased tenfold by the incapacity 
of our municipal institutions to conform to circumstances. 
London is compelled to expand, not like a vertebrate animal, by 
a uniform development of all its parts, but like a creature of the 
lowest order of existence, by throwing out a series of imperfectly 
organized growths. It is, perhaps, needless to remark that this 
irrational state of things is not a legitimate consequence of any 
principle of self-government. It is not that the sphere of govern- 
ment is too narrow, but that it is divided and parcelled out 
amongst too many, and too feeble authorities. In any country 
where the adaptation of institutions to circumstances is not tem- 
pered by a superstitious regard for vested rights and ancient 
corporations, the city which is a unit by its geography is also 
allowed to be a unit for administrative purposes, and certainly 
without any evil consequence to its independence. In fact, the 
impotence of our local centres of authority compels the constant 
interference of the national authority in matters which are pro- 
p^ly of merely local interest. To settle such purely municipal 
qiAstions as the main drainage and the Thames embankment, 
rarliament bad to create a new authority, and afterwards could 
not refrain from meddling — not always successfully — ^with its 
action. The evils which result from the curiousljp complicated 
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system of jurisdictions under which we live, have been often 
enough illustrated, and are indeed obvious to the eyes and noses 
of us all. London is allowed to develop according to its own 
sweet will, without any attempt at providing against the dangers 
of .the future. Kailways have been permitted to cut their way 
through populous districts, and to force back the displaced inhabi- 
tants into streets already overflowing; and no care has been 
taken to render the transition to the new state of things as easy 
as possible. There has indeed been, of late, a revolt against the 
tyranny of railway companies, but the want of any central will or 
intellect must always give advantage to the assaults of interested 
persons upon interests which there is no one to look after. 

The state of the commons round London is an illustration of 
this very obvious truth. By a piece of good fortune there arc 
still a number of unenclosed pieces of wild land within the Metro- 
politan District. Fragments, as it were, of moor and heath lie at 
our very doors, and a few years ago they still remained in a 
position of apparent security. The transformation which London 
is undergoing, no less than Paris, though after a different fashion, 
is bringing many of them into jeopardy. It is curious to remark 
the various gradations by which London fades into the country, 
or, as we should more accurately say, by which the country is 
gradually swallowed up in London. The main army is preceded 
by an advance of villas, thrown out like skirmishers. They 
begin ^by seizing a few picked positions, but are to be found, as 
their numbers increase, wandering off into the fields, where they 
can only be approached along muddy and unlighted lanes. Then 
come the more solid ranks of the semi-detacbed, forming in con- 
tinuous lines along the high roads and in the neighbourhood of 
railway stations. They are followed by rows of shops, generally 
headed by an enterprising gin-palace, which bind together the 
more irregular forces and complete the army of occupation. We 
find some morning that a town has grown up which has a phy- 
siognomy peculiar to these suburban districts. For it is evidently 
no articulate whole, but a mere fragment, which will soon be 
assimilated by the advancing mass behind. The houses, too, have 
that cramped and mean appearance which speaks of pressure in 
the dingy crowds of London. They bear the stamp of their 
origin, and show in contrast with the remaining fragments of 
picturesque old country houses as a Cockney would show amongst 
the gathering of a Highland clan. Of course thes& houses, and 
streets, and towns have a tendency to congregate round 
commons. The pieces of wild land are gradually surrounmd 
with a girdle of town houses, which seem to look down upon 
them with a show of town-bred arrogance. The common 
becomes an island in the dingy ocean of coal-smoke, and, unfor- 
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tunately is too often in danger of' being entirely engulphed by 
the rising tide of bricks and mortar. It has seldom or never hap- 
pened, indeed,, that a common has been swallowed up wholesale, 
for reasons which we shall presently have occasion to notice. 
Small outlying fragments, however, are frittered away ; squatters 
effect settlements upon them ; and the enemy succeeds in estab- 
lishing a lodgment. Meanwhile, nuisances of various kinds grow 
up: the drainage is left to take care of itself; the sur^ce is 
degraded in a variety of ways ; heaps of rubbish are shot upon it ; 
gravel-pits are dug without the smallest regard to its beauty or 
convenience ; and as the police are not responsible for preserving 
order and decency upon it, it becomes in some cases a resort of 
bad characters. By these means the common, which was 
formerly an ornament to the neighbourhood, and which a little 
foresight might have converted into a permanent reservoir of 
fres^ air and country beauty, degenerates into a nuisance. The 
immediate interest of a whole army of spoilers is allowed to 
prevail over the interests of the population at large, which are 
watched by no intelligent guardian ; and before public attention 
has been aroused the evil may be consummated. Even if the 
common still remains unenclosed, it may have been so damaged 
that its enclosure is no longer regarded as an evil. 

There are, however, symptoms that Londoners are beginning 
to awake to their danger. The case of Wimbledon Common last 
year drew attention to some of the more important considerations 
involved. Wimbledon is, without doubt, one of the most beau- 
tiful of our commons. The furze-covered slopes of the hill front- 
ing Combe Wood, with their miniature glens and broken undu- 
lations of ground, have a peculiar attraction. They are in pleasant 
contrast to the more formal graces of the neighbouring Richmond 
Park. ’Fortunately, too, they had stronger claims upon public 
interest than any derivable from mere beauty of landscape. 
Artists pciight admire them ; but artists have as yet established 
no locus standi to resist the encroachments of builders of of 
railways upon their favourite haunts. Luckily the preservation 
of Wimbledon Common is almost indispensable for the interests 
of the volunteers. There is no body which is pinched more to the 
quick than the volunteers by the growing pressure of popula- 
tion ; although in this they are only most conspicuous repre- 
sentatives of all those to whom air and exercise are ^coming daily 
more valuable and more difiScult to obtain. The difficmty m 
obtaining anything like satisfactory rifle ranges is so great, and 
ihdMistances which have to be travelled in order to obtain them 
increase so fast, as to be a severe discouragement upon the prac- 
tice of shooting. But it is also becoming difficult to obtain a 
fl^ space for drilling. A few companies may contrive to make 
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some sort of shift in the backyards and sheds to which London 
volunteers are ordinarily doomed. But there is no place within 
a moderate distance of London where more than a battalion or 
two can be manoeuvred with anything like the facilities obtain- 
able at Wimbledon. Hence any blow aimed at the common 
would instantaneously cripple the London volunteers. With 
the common would perish the only space where field-days can bo 
held on a satisfactoiy scale, and the only space where the Na- 
tional Bifle Association could hold its meetings. Its enclosure 
would have the same effect upon them as the closing of their last 
breathing-holes would have upon fish in a frozen pond. There 
was, therefore, no common round London whose integrity would 
be guarded with more eager jealousy ; and the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood are of that class who are able to make their voices 
heard in Parliament, and, if necessary, to provide means for a legal 
contest. The proposal made by Lord Spencer in the last se|sion 
was therefore received with great interest, as it was avowedl}^ and 
no doubt sincerely, intended to reconcile the interests of the com- 
moners and the lord of the manor. Wimbledon consists of about 
1000 acres : of these it was proposed to sell 300, or so much of 
them as should be sufficient to compensate all the persons con- 
cerned, and pay the necessary expenses. The remainder of the 
common was to be surrounded with a fence, to be drained and 
reduced to the likene&s of a park ; a house was to be built in the 
centre, to be occupied by the Protector,*' the name under which 
Lord Spencer and succeeding lords of the manor were to be the 
supreme rulers of this little domain. Lord Spencer, in making 
this proposal, undoubtedly conceived himself to be making a 
generous offer ; but the value of his concession of course depended 
upon the nature of the rights wlj^ch he abandoned. If it had 
been in his power to sell the whole, or nearly the whole common^ 
for building land, then he would have deserved due gratitude for 
the generosity which secured so lar^e a fraction for pu)^lic pur- 
potea If, on the other hand, he had no legal power to sacrifice 
a single acre to the builder, it was plain enough that the last 
state of the common, as contemplated in his scheme, was worse 
than the first. Now, as the commoners took the narrower view 
of the lord’s rights, whilst Lord Spencer approximated more 
nearly to the broader, it is not surprising that they received his 
offer with small show of gratitude. He was, in their opinion, 
only granting to them a part of what was theirs already ; they 
decidedly objected to selling any part of the common ; th^ ob- 
jected also to the proposed enclosure ; they very much preferred 
the present wild growth of fern and gorse to the new park, with 
its central “ protectoral’^ residence. They maintained that the 
TteeSly necessaiy drainage might be accomplished at a very trifling 
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expense, which could be raised without a sale of any part of the 
land ; and, on the whole, they very decidedly requested to be let 
alone, except so far as measures for the pfeservation of the 
common were necessary. The committee of the House of 
Commons, to which the question was referred, so far adopted 
their views as to declare that no inclosure was desirable ; and 
the proposal for any permanent settlement of the matter dropped 
through, leaving the common, for the present, in the same state 
as before. The committee, however, took evidence as to the 
state of many of the other commons round London, and proposed 
a general plan for securing them in their present integrity. The 
various complaints which were made illustrate forcibly the com- 
plication of evils which commons in these days are heirs to. Some 
are threatened with instant annihilation ; others are gradually 
perishing by an insidious process of consumption ; and most of 
them are suffering from diseases which are rapidly spoiling their 
r5fnaining charms. We may give an instance or two of the 
various fates with which they are threatened. It is unnecessary 
to go over again the story of Hampstead Heath, which has long 
been the object of assault, and which has been so far preserved 
(possibly at some expense to private interests) by the vigilance 
of Parliament ; on the death of the present lord of the manor, 
his successor will probably claim a right to cut up the whole of 
it into building plots. Sir Thomas AVilson stated very frankly 
before the Committee that he should simply consider how he 
could best improve Hampstead Heath for his own advantage. 
He considered himself to have been already seriously aggrieved ; 
the public had, in his view, no rights whatever upon the heath ; 
and he would enter into no arrangement with regard to it. He 
had once intended to lay ou^ Hampstead Heath as a recreation- 
ground for his own houses, ^fow, he said, he might, if he chose, 
“ turn it into an Agar Town" — Agar Town being a place where 
cottages have been built on short leases for poor people. We 
express no opinion upon the grievance to which Sir Thomas 
Wilson conceives himself to have been subjected ; but it is pretty 
clear that if he can establish his view of the legal rights of the 
question, the public hold upon one of the most delightful of 
London recreation grounds is, to say the least, precarious. In 
fact, it is only reasonable to presume that lords of manors will, 
as a rule, take the most extended view of their rights, and will 
endeavour to enforce them by all means in their power. On the 
assumption, however, that they may find their view of the matter 
to be erroneous, it does not at all follow that commons will escape 
unscathed. Commons have strong attractions for various other 
classes of depredators. One example wfil show the nature of the 
most flagrant evils. According to the evidence of Mr. Bose, who 
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has some property adjoining Wandsworth Common, that common 
has been undergoing a rapid degradation for several year^ast. 
Thirteen years ag#it was kept in a satisfactory state, under an 
arrangement similar to one still in force and still producing satis- 
factory results at Clapham. A certain number of the inhabitants 
had a lease from Lord Spencer, the lord of the manor, and kept 
the common in order for public use and recreation. They dug 
gravel at certain points, so as to make ornamental pieces of 
ivater in the places from which it was excavated, and to allow 
the water from the common to drain off satisfactorily. It was 
then, as Clapham still is, a beautiful oasis of country scenery in 
the outskirts of the metropolitan wilderness. For some reason 
or other the lease was terminated, The common was neglected ; 
gravel waff dug at random, without any regard to its beauty or 
convenience ; and a series of inclosures gr/idually came cranking 
in and cut “ monstrous cantles” out. The irresistible powers who 
have been cutting and slashing the map of London according ?o 
their will, were not long in claiming their share of the spoils. 
Two or three railway companies in succession fell upon the de- 
voted common, the danger of whose position may be inferred 
from the immediate vicinity of that mysterious station, Clapham 
Junction, whence, to the bewildered mind of the passengers, 
every railway in ^England seems to radiate. A space of open 
land was too tempting not to invite attack. The South-Western 
Bailway seized a fragment ; the Crystal Palace Bailway appro- 
priated 29 acres ; and the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
7 acres. Besides encroachments pure and simple, the inclosiires 
made under Lord Spencer’s authority appear to have amounted 
to 140 acres; of which, whatever consolation the public may 
derive from that fact, the greater jpart have been granted to 
charitable institutions. If our pocffits are picked, it is of course 
gratifying to know that the money has been put into a missionary- 
box ; and we may take some comfort in the thought that we are 
being ousted from our scanty supplies of green grass and fresh 
air by the boys of the Patriotic ^hool. The mere diminution 
in area of the common is by no means the only evil. The rem- 
nant which is left to us is deteriorated. Bailways and other in- 
truders, like the Harpies, spoil the fragments of the feast which 
tliey do not touch. Thus all the public footpaths across the 
common, mth one exception, have been stopped up. The space 
formerly used as a cricket-ground has become uselesi^ and in 
Mr. Bo^^s language-^ 

Wandsworth Common is a morass now; it has been excavated to 
sooh an extent that the whole of the space from Nightingale-lane up 
the centre of the common is under water all the winter ; it was under 
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water up to the 20th of March when I was there, and is now 
(Apr^ ’64) to a considerable* extent ; and although in the summer 
the vWter soaks away, it leaves the common in # very bad state, so 
that it cannot be used for any purpose.’* 

As an illustration of the results of excavating gravel in a 
reckless way, Mr. Kose mentions that he, with two of his neigh- 
bours, took the dead body of a man out of one of the pits, 
which had been placed (as traps are set for elephants in Africa) 
in the direction of a public path, the water being at such a level 
that he could not reach up to the bank. Lord Spencer's agent, 
who appeared before the committee, did not dispute the exis- 
tence of these grievances but the responsibility of Lord Spencer. 
He mentioned an additional evil, which results from the inability 
of the police to exercise authority upon the common, except in 
the case of an actual breach of the peace. He stated that there 
were loose women living upon the common who had no other 
home, and who insulted and annoyed people as they w'ent about. 
The encroachments by which the common has been mangled 
appear in some cases to have been made without any sort of 
claim ; but the commoners arc disloyal enough to their feudal 
superior to doubt the legality even of those sanctioned by his 
authority. They venture to say that they consider these inclo- 
sures to be disastrous to the neighbourhood altogether, and have a 
strong sense that they are done illegally, and contrary to law and 
justice.'' These misguided men will be finding fault with Ae 
British Constitution next. They entertain, however, a strong 
opinion that it is impossible for a poor man, or even for a rich 
man, having a right, successfully lio contest an inclosure; and as 
Wandsworth is a poor parish the various inclosures have been 
allowed to pass without proMjpt. 

It might be hoped that Ine abuses of which Wandsworth is 
a most flagrant case would be avoided in cases where the Crown 
is lord of the manor ; it might be anticipated that its powers 
would be used to secure a more satisfactory state of things. If 
a lord of the manor prefers his own interests to the interests 
of the public, the public cannot be surprised. But the interests 
of the Crown are presumed t# be those of the public. Black- 
heath, which is in this position, should therefore be a model com- 
mon, especially as it is one of the rare breathing spaces upon 
which the crowded population of the East end congregates with 
most eagerness? It is stated that as many as 80, WO people 
have gone to Blackheath upon Easter Monday and Tuesday. 
Now the heath is stated to have very much deteriorated during 
the last few years. The principal causes of this are the absence 
of all control, and the gradual breaking up of the surface by 
digging for gravel. Booths and photographic vans, and other 
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habitations of our nomad population form temporary settlements, 
which tend to disfigure the beauty of the heath. The C. 
Gore was examined upon this point, and stated that the Aown 
received odd. a-year from the gravel, besides IZ. from a photo- 
grapher, 4s. 6d. a-year from the Blackheath Improvement 
Association for certain posts and rails, and IZ. a-year for a tool- 
shed belonging to the man who digs gravel. Part of this 
princely revenue is raised to prevent any one from encroaching 
on the Crown rights ; the 56Z. is raised at an expense, as we have 
seen, of serious injury to the Heath. Mr. Gore was asked whether 
it was not his duty, as trustee for the Crown, to see that whilst 
the revenue was raised the comforts of the people were not 
interfered with. He answers, “ I do not see what right I have to 
forego the public revenue that is derived from Crown lands for 
any local purpose, however beneficial the purpose in itself may 
be.'" This enlightened policy, by which the nation at large 
realizes 56/. annually at the expense of a permanent injury to a1 
London common, is carried out on a nobler scale in the case of 
Epping. A committee of the House of Commons, in 1863, 
stated that there were two courses which might be followed with 
regard to the forcstal rights : the first was to discontinue the 
sale of those rights, and to maintain them vigilantly, without 
regard to cost, in order to prevent future inclosures, and pre- 
serve the forest in its wild state ; the other was to obtain the 
s^tion of Parliament for the inclosure of the forest by sale 
oirights, and otherwise “ to secure an adequate portion for pur- 
poses of health and recreation.” The committee recommended 
this last plan, as, in their view,* the use of such rights to prevent 
iuclosure was of questionable justice. The House of Commons, 
however, passed a resolution recommending that no sales of 
forestal rights should be made t^?acilitate inclosures within 
fifteen miles of the metropolis. The result of this resolution 
was singular. The Commissioners of Woods and Forests dis- 
continued the sale of rights ; but, after taking a legal opinion, 
they decided that it would not pay to take legal steps against 
encroachments already made. The pecuniary value of the 
rights preserved would be more than swalloweu up by the law 
expenses ; and as they look at the question as simply a matter 
of pounds, shillings, and pence (and, we may add, very few pounds 
and shilling), they declmed to take ai^ steps against encroach- 
ments. The result of the House of Commons^resolution thus 
appears to be, not that no further encroachments are made, but 
that we receive nothing for them ; the rights are appropriated 
instead of bought. Now Epping is a b^utiful open tract of 
countiy within a few miles of the most crowded part of London. 

These will be sufficient examples of the chief dangers by 
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which commons in the neighbourhood of London are surrounded, 
and of the spirit in which they are generally met. It is scarcely 
necessary to dwell upon the importance of preserving these 
open^paces, nor to point out that those in the metropolitan dis- 
trict have especial claims upon us. The destruction, indeed, of 
commons in the country districts is one which it is not possible 
to contemplate with entire equanimity, attracted ’as we may be 
by the promise of increased production. We are all treading 
too closely upon each other's toes in this Uttle island of ours, not 
to grudge the closing of any interstice which yet remains unfilled. 
When men inhabited little oases of cultivated land in the midst 
of a wilderness, the sight of uninclosed land was a vexation of 
spirit. The case is now reversed — we value a bit of unbroken 
ground as our ancestors valued a garden. In the words of Mr. 
Mill, in one of those eloquent passages which stand out from 
the philosophic calm of his ordinary writing : — 

“ There is not nuicli satisfaction in contemplating the world with 
hothing left to the spontaneous activity of nature ; with every rood 
^of land brought into cultivation which is capable of growing food for 
human beings ; every llowery waste or natural park ploughed up, all 
(quadrupeds or birds which are not domesticated for man’s use exter- 
minated as his rivals for food, and scarcely a place left where a wild 
shrub or llower could grow without being eradicated as a weed in the 
name of imq)roved agi'iculture.” 

It is not impossible, indeed, that in the qDOwer of that naM 
injury may be done, not only in a sentimental, but in a 
prosaic point of view. The improvement of agriculture is not 
always synonymous with the improvement of those who live by 
agriculture ; and there is reason to suppose that in the war against 
the waste lands a larger part of the spoil has somehow fallen to the 
share of the rich men amoi^||the conquerors than of their poorer 
allies — a result not quite without analogy in other cases. Pro- 
fessor Fawcett, in his lectures on the “ Economic Position of the 
British Labourer," speaks of some of the unfortunate results 
that have ensued to particular classes, from a process intended 
to increase the general wealth of the nation : — 

“ The commons,” he says, “ arc now being rapidly swept away. 
Cottagers have now no means of keej)ing a cow, a pig, or poultry ; the 
village games are gone ; every acre of ground is carefully fenced ; the 
beaten path of the frequented highway cannot be left without com- 
mitting the crime and incurring the penalties of trespass, and I have 
been too often pained to find that the turnpike road is now the only 
recreation ground for village children.” 

Mr. Fawcett shows some reason for doubting whether in point 
of fact the destruction of commons has increased the material 
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wealth of the country. But the eflfects upon the poorer classes 
have generally been of unmixed evil. Some inadequate com- 
pensation was generally awarded^ which was spent by those who 
received it. The next generation had simply descended a step 
in the scale ; they were in the position of their predecessors, 
minus these cqmmon rights, which had formed an inalienable 
piece of property ; the labourers, as he remarks, had formerly 
the special advantage in the right to keep cows or poultry, that 
they could enjoy luxuries which daily wages never placed within 
their reach. ‘‘ Every one,” he says, “ who knows the working 
classes will tell you how much their children suffer when they 
are unable to obtain milk, as some additional nourishment to 
their scanty food.” 

It may therefore be maintained that the inclosure of waste 
lands beyond a certain limit has been far from an unmixed 
advantage ; even if the productive powers of the country have 
been increased, the benefits have been by no means equally disj 
tributed. The increase of agricultural power iiev se would ol 
course be a clear gain ; the man who makes two blades grow 
where one grew before, is, we know, a benefactor to his country, 
unless, indeed, he accomplishes the proveroial feat at his neigh- 
bour’s expense. But it is important to remark, first, that this 
aigument, whatever its worth, has no application to the metro- 
politan commons ; and secondly, that it was the sole ground of 
t^legislation by which inclosure elsewhere was made practi- 
^pe. The first Inclosure Acts were founded on reports made 
by select committees of the House of Commons in the years 
1795, 1797, and 1800. Anxiety was felt at that time on account 
of the scarcity of cora The sums paid for corn imported in 
three years had amounted to over 7,000,000/., and according to 
the political economy of the day, the last committee pointed out 
that this turned the balance of trade against this country, besides 
producing various other evils. They calculated that a cultiva- 
tion of 148,000 acres additional would be sufficient to raise as 
much com as had been imported on an average of the last twenty 
years. On the other band, they estimated that there were in 
England and Wales nearly eight million, and in Scotland over 
fourteen million acres of waste and uninclosed lands. After 
allowing for land which was either unimprovable or only partly 
improvable, they calculated the value of the annual produce 
which might be raised from these lands at 20,000,000?. yearly. 
They reported in 1795 that there was reason to believe that the 
wa.ste lands might not only be speedily brought into cultivation, 
but might even be improved so as to increase the stock of pro- 
visions within the next two years, and “ more particularly to 
furnish a very large additional supply of potatoes.” They further 
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argued that inclosure would be favourable to an increased growth 
of men as well as of corn and potatoes. The purpose, then, of 
the first inclosure Acts was pureljfr agricultural ; it was to meet 
a great strain upon the resources of the country during the early 
period of the French war by increasing the area of cultivable 
land. It was intended to raise larger supplies of food, and was 
passed in the interests of the country at large, not of private 
owners. As the national wealth would receive an infinitesimal 
improvement by ploughing up Wimbledon Common or covering 
Hampstead Heath with villas, it is plain that the precedent has 
no application. If, that is, the interference of Parliament is 
necessary in order to facilitate the inclosure of the metropolitan 
commons, no sort of claim can be founded upon these inclosure 
Acts for legislative assistance. The measure was not designed 
merely with a view to help private persons to an easy mode of 
dividing property amongst themselves, but distinctly and prin- 
cipally because the inclosure was proved to be of the highest 
^iportance to the national welfare. The legal obstacles which 
impeded a division of common lands amongst persons interested 
might, for anything that appears, have been left untouched, if the 
national welfare had iWt been concerned ; and might have been 
scrupulously maintained, if the national welfare had, as now, 
been concerned on the other side. 

It is necessary to observe what were the difficulties which had 
made the inclosure of commons almost impracticable. The 
statute most commonly referred to as justifying the principle 
inclosure is the 20 Henry III., c. 4, commonly called the Statute 
of Merton. This ancient and all but extinct statute provides 
that “ because many great men of England have complained 
that they cannot make their profit of the residue of their manors, 
as of wastes, woods, and pastures,"' the lords may, as it is tech- 
nically called, ‘'approve,'" or inclose the waste, after leaving 
sufficient pasture to satisfy the rights of the commoners. This 
statute had, however, become practically obsolete. The lords 
had, it may be presumed, taken advantage of the statute by 
enclosing the “ residue,"' which was not required to satisfy the 
claims of the commoners. It was rare to find any common 
sufficiently extensive to leave a surplus of any importance. 
Moreover, it was difficult for the lord to prove (and the burden 
of proof rested with him) that he had left a sufficiency of 
pasture ; finally, where there were rights of “ turbary" or 
“ estovers," — that is, of cutting turf or wood — the lord could 
not approve any part of the waste. As the commoners grew 
rich, it became more difficult for the lord to come to terms with 
them, the rights of rich men having a decided tendency to gain 
consistency. Commons could only be inclosed by the unanimous 
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consent of all persons concerned. And thus for a long time 
previous to the enclosure Acts of this century, inclosures had 
only been practically effected by means of private legislation. 
This process, however, Avas so "expensive and troublesome, that 
the number of Acts was beginning to decrease ; and as, for the 
reasons we have noticed, it was thought of great importance to 
the public interest that the process of inclosure should be accele- 
rated, the necessary machinery was provided by the different 
inclosure Acts. The Inclo.sure Commissioners are applied to 
in the first instance by the persons interested. If the proposed 
inclosure appears to be advantageous in an agricultural point of 
view, and is supported by two-thirds of the interests concerned, 
it is then reported to Parliament and is generally passed as a 
matter of routine. The Act, however, recognises to a certain 
extent the existence of other than purely agricultural interests. 
The General Inclosures Act of 1845 provides that the Commis- 
sioners may insist upon an allotment for purposes of recreation 
and exercise, the extent of which is to be regulated in proper^ 
tion to the population of the parish ; the greatest quantity which 
can be thus allotted is ten acres. It is^lso provided that no 
inclosure shall take place under the Act* ithin fifteen miles of 
the. metropolis, or Avithin certain distances of towns of a specified 
magnitude, without the previous sanotion of Parliament in each 
particulai* case. Thus the inclosure of commons round London 
can only take place by some of the insidious processes Avhich Ave 
ilve noticed ; it is scai'cely possible that the lord should obtain 
the consent of every individual commoner, but many of the 
rights may gradually be extinguished by neglect, as the gradual 
progress of the metropolis deprives the pasture of its value ; 
encroachments may be made Avhich no one is Avilling to dispute, 
and aftenvards justified under the obsolete authority of the 
Statute of Merton, and gradually the public may be ousted 
from the common before it knows that any assault has been made. 

The question is thus raised, whether the public at large, or 
even the people of London, have any claim to be considered ; or, 
whether the commons are mere pieces of private property, Avhich 
may be inclosed and built over whenever a few persons have 
coniiived to settle their conflicting claims. It appears, at first 
sight, evident that Parliament has, in fact, recognised the prin- 
ciple that the neighbourhood has some kind of right to the 
commons. The refusal to facilitate inclosures within fifteen 
miles of London, and the order to set apart a space — though, in 
the case of large towns, a very inadequate space— to be used as 
a village green, no doubt proceeded on the assumption that the 
public had some rights of a more or less shadowy nature. It 
was not assumed that they had no more business to nfeddle Avith 
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the question than with the sale of an ordinary freehold. Although 
the interests of the people at large are not very apt to deaden 
the lively affection which Parliament bears to lords of manors 
and landholders generally, they have in this instance been taken 
into account. No facilities have been given for inclosure, except 
on tlie distinct ground that national interests required it. And 
there is evidently no shadow of a claim for such facilities except 
where the same ground can be proved to exist. “Nothing can 
be clearer/* says Mr. Joshua Williams, “ both upon principle and 
by the usage of Parliament than this, that the interest of the 
public at large i^a sufficient ground for denying to any person 
the assistance of a private Act.*' If the difficulties which have 
hitherto prevented the enclosure of commons were still sufficient to 
guard them near London, we might be content with this moderate 
concession. But it is plain that something more is wanted, 
Mere inaction is equivalent to permitting their destruction. Has 
then the public any legal right, not merely to refuse facilities for 
* inclosure, but to insist upon the present open spaces lacing pre- 
served ? As we ac(iuire a right of way along a patfi, may we 
not acquire by inirntmorial usage a right of straying over a 
common ? Or, as a village is allowed the enjoyment of the green 
on which cricket and other games have been played, may not 
Wimbledon and Clapham be considered as village greens for the 
metropolis? They are certainly not too large in proportion. 
Here, however, the lawyers are shocked by the mention of sUjCh 
vague considerations as the public interest. They think that 
London is too big a place to have any rights, and that a right 
of exercise and recreation is too vague to be a right at all. It is 
true that Parliament has insisted upon village greens being set 
apart ; but in so doing, it is argued, they recognised no rights ; 
they were merely making a bargain; they were selling the 
facilities of inclosure for the permanent dedication of a fraction 
of the ground to the public. “ We," they said in effect, *• will help 
you to share your property, but you must give us a slice of it by 
way of fee." Persons coming to, Parliament for assistance in 
enclosing commons were in the same position as railways asking 
for a compulsory Act for the sale of property, and any conditions 
which seemed good to Parliament might be imposed upoQlthem. 
By this vie\v, the right of the public, or of any part of it, to be 
heard in the question, is altogether put out of question. It is 
thus maintained that the public have* no rights in cOmmoiis. 
There may indeed be valid customs in particular places for the 
inhabitants of a town to enjoy recreation in certain lands.’ It 
has been held that a custom for all the inhabitants of a village to 
dance at all times of the year on a certain close was good. . And 
it has been held that a custom for the freemen and citizens of a 
[Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXVIII.]— New Series, Vol. XXIX. No. II. 1 1 
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town to enter a close for the purpose of horse-racing on a par- 
ticular day of the year is a good custom. But a general custom 
for all the Queen's subjects to attend a horse race at a particular 
place is considered to be bad^ because the rights possessed by 
the Queen's subjects generally are part of the general law of the 
land, and not the custom of a particular place. 

This distinction, by which the inhabitants of a village may 
obtain a right to play cricket or even to recreate themselves 
generally on their green, and the inhabitants of London can 
obtain no right to enjoy the little spaces of open ground left to 
them, however constantly they may have resorted to those spaces, 
seems rather unintelligible to the non>legal mind. The com* 
mittee of last session remark forcibly that these opinions, even if 
judicially binding, seem to rest upon no very intelligible principle. 
“ They are,'* they say, “ at a loss to conceive why, upon general 
principles, a right of enjoyment which may be acquired by the 
inhabitants of a small hamlet should be denied to the inhabi- 
tants of j;Iie metropolis, or even to the general public.'* That 
such doctrines^ should commend themselves to the minds of 
lawyers, is indeed intelligible enough. The public is not likely 
to meet with such favour at their hands as are tlio lords of 
manors. A concrete person enjoying a clearly defined right is 
likely to have it all his own way in the courts, as against an 
abstraction called “ the good of the public." But the more we 
examine into the origin of the right, the more probable it be- 
come^ that the lords have gained more than is equitably due to 
them. It is, in fact, merely an illustration of the process by 
which landed proprietors have gradually gained an absolute 
right, whilst throwing gradually aside all the duties to which 
their rights were formerly correlative. The nature of the change 
is explained in Mr. Maine's “ Ancient Law.'* In discussing the 
question of the origin of primogeniture, Mr. Maine finds a key 
to the solution of the problem in a peculiarity of Hindoo insti- 
tutions. In India, he says, the possessions of a parent are 
divisible at his death in equal shan;s among his children ; but, 

‘‘ wherever public offi^ce or apolitical power devolves at tlie de- 
cease of the last incumbent, the succession is nearly universally 

accordfaig to the rules of primogeniture All offices 

in India tend to become hereditary, and, when their nature per- 
mits it, to vest in the eldest member of the oldest stock.*' Com- 
paring this with the feudal organization, Mr. Maine points out 
that “ the lord with his vassals, during the ninth and tenth 
centuries, might be considered as a patriarchal houseltold, re- 
cruited, not as in the primitive times, by adoption, but by infeu- 
darion.’^ When, in later time^, “ courts and lawyers were called 
in to interpret and define*' the state of things of which this was 
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the germ, they applied to it the refined principles of Roman 
jurisprudence. Here a change took place like that which has 
come to pass in later times in India, when the English con- 
querors, assuming the state of things with which they were con- 
versant in England to be part of the eternal order of nature, 
proceeded to identify native tenures with their own — s, process 
which, we need not say, sometimes involved gross injustice. In a 
patriarchally governed society, says Mr. Maine, ‘‘ the eldest son 
may succeed to the government of the agnatic group and to 
the absolute disposal of his property. But he is not a true 
proprietor. He nas correlative duties not involved in the concep- 
tion of proprietorship, but quite undefined and quite incapable 
of definition."* The later Roman jurisprudence could not recog- 
nise these liabilities : “ it considered the uncontrolled power over 
property as equivalent to ownership and thus, “ the contact 
of the refined and barbarous nation had inevitably for its effect 
the conversion of the eldest son into legal proprietor of the 
inheritance/’ And Mr. Maine proceeds to point out that the 
revolution thus effected was identical with that which has oc- 
curred in quite recent times in the Highlands of Scotland. 

“ Wlien called in to deteriniiie the legal powers of the chieftain over 
the domai^ which gave sustenance to the clan, Scottish jurisprudence 
had long since passed the point at which it could take notice of the 
vague limitations in completeness of dominion imposed by tlie claims 
of the clansmen, and it was inevitable therefore that it should convert 
the patrimony of many into the estate of one/’ 

The effect of tfiis change in the Highlands is sufficiently well 
known. Those who were formerly possessed of a share in the 
patrimony have become encumbrances on the estate ; and the 
representative of the chieftain of the clan has been able to 
improve his feudal inferiors off the face of Scotland. We need 
not inquire what may be the economical results of this change ; 
but it certainly adds force to the argument that the possession of 
landed property should be held certain duties. The landholding 
class have neither toiled nor spun, but by the unobserved pro- 
gress of affairs they have gradually become absolute proprietors 
.without any responsibility, instead of leaders of a conf^eracy. 
It has thus become a legal doctrine that the lord has thd* right 
to everything upwards and downwards, except that which is 
carved out of his rights for some one else. The lords are 
absolute owners of the soil, it is said, subject only to the rights, 
whate^r they may be, of the commoners. 

So long, however, as the rights of the commoners survive, t^he lord 
is unable to take practical advantage of his theory by enclosing ; 
but he is now endeavouring to take another step in advance. He 

II 2 
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has become a proprietor with certain claims upon his estate, in- 
stead of a political head with responsibilities corresponding to 
his privileges. The consequence is, that whenever the claimants 
drop off it is so much clear gain to him. If a common right is 
extinguished by disuse, the lord remains as a kind of universal 
heir. The public has been put entirely on one side. The lord 
remains immovable and eternal. A centralized government 
tends to become steadily stronger, because whenever a local in- 
stitution loses its vitalit}^ the central power is always at hand, 
ready to assume its privileges and to discharge its duties. The 
lord of the manor gradually becomes invested in the same way 
ivith additional rights. As London gradually extends its huge 
ramifications round the commons, the common rights become 
comparatively valueless. When a piece of land becomes open to 
the incursions of the British public at large, it naturally becomes 
impossible to turn out cows upon it to much effect. The grass 
is trampled dowm ; gates across the public roads have to be re- 
moved to accommodate traffic, and cows take advantage of the 
case. In the case of Wimbledon, parts of the common have be- 
come dangerous from the ‘erection of butts ; and, in short, as the 
common takes on more of the character of a playground, it be- 
comes less available for agricultural purposes. The conse^ence 
is, that there is a danger of the rights gradually dropping. When 
a man turns out his children upon the common instead of turning 
out his ^ows, the law does not admit that he is keeping up his 
claim. The persons who have in fact supplanted the commoners 
and have been allowed to exercise their rights, are the general 
public ; the commoners have tacitly permitted them to take such 
advantage of the unenclosed state ot the ground as to render it 
impossible to turn it to account in the ancient way. In the case 
of a few acres surrounded by a village, this would amount to a 
dedication to the public, and would be sufficient to secure the 
ground as an open .space for ever. In the case of a common 
surrounded by the huge population of London, it is assumed 
that the public which has practically superseded the commoners is 
too vague a body to enjoy any rights, or to have anything dedi- 
cated to it ; and consequently the whole benefit accrues to the 
lord of the manor. His estate is converted from a valueless bit 
of wsfete land into building ground of enormous value by the near 
approach of London ; the same circumstance gradually pushes 
off his land all those inconvenient people whose claims were 
formerly sufficient to keep it open, and the whole of the benefit 
is supposed to go to him. Thus, to take one exam^e, Mr. 
Thornpson bought the common of Tooting, in 1861, for 3000/. 
He immediately set to work and made out, to hid own satis- 
faction, that the common rights which existed were imaginary ; 
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he maintains that there is only one man besides himself who 
has any right at all — a matter upon which the inhabitants take 
a very different view. In 1865 he values the common at 
30,000/., and takes much credit to himself for proposing to leave 
part of it open. Mr. Thompson may be justified in his opinion, 
although the commoners have hitherto refused to consent to 
the compromise which he has proposed. Indeed, it may be 
said in general that the opinions of lords of manors on one side 
and inhabitants on the other, as to their rights, always diverge 
in a manner which proves the unsettled state of the law upon 
the subject. The case seems to bo that the rights of commoners 
have of late years been suffered gradually to evaporate, but 
have not so completely dispersed into thin air that their actual 
non-existence can be affirmed. Where the case has been tried, 
it has generally appeared that the lords of the manor have 
viewed their own riglits in a large and generous spirit which 
has led them to neglect entirely those of their neighbours. And 
it is to be hoped that in the legal decisions which must be given 
before long upon some of these cases, where rival interests are 
coming into conflict, the lawyers will incline to a broader view 
of the matter than that which we have indicated. This is surely 
a cas^J^vhich, eminently confirms the truth of Mr. Mills saying : 

“ To me it seems almost an axiom that property in land should 
be interpreted strictly, and that the balance, in all cases of doubt, 
should incline against the proprietor.*' The landed proprietor, 
as a rule, has nothing to do but to sit still and allow the general 
increase of population to raise his rents ; in this case, the increase 
of population simultaneously clears off every one who has an 
interest in the land, except* the lord of the manor, who receives 
the benefit both of the rise in the value of the land and of 
the extinction of all other shares in the property. He would 
lose nothing if the public at large were considered to be the 
heirs of the commoners, except that there would be a smaller 
chance of enclosing the common ; but as this was impracticable 
in most cases so long as the common-rights were kept up, the 
value thus lost is really very small. 

The practical steps which were proposed by the committee of 
last session, and which are embodiecl in a bill brought in by 
Mr. Cowper are simple, and need not offend the most sensitive 
stickler for vested interests. The first point is to map out 
accurately the limits of the existing commons. A board— either 
already existing, or newly constituted — is to be appointed to act aa 
trusteed for the preservation of commons. They are to inqum 
into the circumstances of the particular commons, to authorize 
drainage works and schemes for raising the neceswy funds, to 
have a iocMrS standi against all railway bills and similar measures, 
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and to be authorized to accept grants of the rights of lords of 
manors and others. In this way it is hoped that, at any rate, the 
commons may not be frittered away without notice by the in- 
sidious means we liave noticed. An accurate statement will be 
made of their present limits ; the attacks of railways and the 
whole breed of depredators will be warded off, and the rights 
will be so ascertained as to facilitate permanent arrangements 
between the persons interested. We are glad, also, to hear that 
one lord at least, Mr. Alcock, has generously promised to grant 
to the board, if appointed, his rights over Banstead Downs, a 
beautiful tract of fourteen hundred acres in the neighbourhood 
of Epsom. It is hardly to be expected that this action will be 
followed in a similar spirit by many of the lords ; it is probable 
that there must be litigation in many cases before matters are 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion ; but, at any rate, it is highly 
important that something should be done at the earliest possible 
period. The commons are daily in great(T danger from numerous 
enemies ; the rights of commoners are gradually disappearing, and 
the rapacity of the various classes who would supersede them, is 
constantly receiving fresh stimulants. The injury already done to 
some of our beautiful commons is irreparable, and, without 
energetic action, others may share their fate. claries are 
interested, both in preserving them for healtJi and pleasure, but 
especially the poorest classes. We hope to see what remains of 
them placed beyond the reach of their enemies, if only as an 
afiSrmation of the principle that landowners are not to be flowed 
to extend their rights indefinitely, without any regard to the 
interests of the public. 
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^1^0 the diffusion of a knowledge of art, we owe the extinction 
J_ of the professed connoisseur. Over the minds of our fore- 
fathers he exercised a dictatorial sway based on personal quali- 
fications, of which the most marked was incompetence, and the 
most obnoxious was conceit. According to him a picture was 
valuable in proportion to itsi age. On the dark canvas he could 
detect the hand of tlic master, and the more the colours had 
faded and the outlines had disappeared, the more enchanted did 
he prjjfess to be, and the more confident was he in liis assertion 
that every man of taste must admit the picture to be from the 
hand of a “ great master.*^ 

It is long since the English public first showed its credulity as to 
the excellence of a work of art which had any mark of antiquity 
upon it. Burton, in the introduction to his “ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,'’ likens some readers to silly passengers who stand gazing 
“ at an antick picture in a painter's shop, that will not look at a 
judicious peece." The connoisseur of the last and the present 
century, in condemning what was modern and eulogizing what 
was old with the sagacity of a Dogberry and the confidence of a 
Sir Oracle, only did systematically that of which the public was 
ready to approve. 

After a time the trick became too stale. When it was found 
that to repeat a few phrases, interspersed with chiarosowro^ gusto^ 
morhiilezza, carnations,” ‘‘middle distance,” and other techni- 
calities, was sufficient to constitute a connoisseur, the im- 
postors outnumbered the dupes. So flagrant were the de- 
ceptions practised upon those who wished to pass for men 
of taste, that they became the stock subjects of public satW 
In Foote’s comedy of “ Taste” is an account of the methods 
which were resorted to in order to palm off on unsuspect- 
ing purchasers the vilest daubs and the most hideous statues. 
This picture, though grossly exaggerated, is yet quite as true 
at bottom as that given of knaves of a different class in Ben 
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Jenson's “Alchemyst.” Lord Dupe goes to a picture auction. 
He asks — 

“ What pictures are those, Mr. Canto 

Canto. They are not in the sale : but I fancy I could procure them 
for your lordship. 

Lord Dupe. This, I presume, might have been a landskip ? But 
the water, and the men, and the trees, and the dogs, and the ducks, 
and the pigs, they are all obliterated — all gone. 

Brush. An indisputable mark of its antiquity, its very merit ; be- 
sides, a little varnish will fetch the ligures again. 

Lo7'd Dupe. Set it down for me.’* 

So much for painting : let us see how sculpture fared. 

“ Canto. Bring forward the head from Herculaneum. Now, gen- 
tlemen, here is a jewel. 

All, Ay, ay, let’s see. 

Canto. ’Tis not entire, tho’. 

Novice. So much the bettor. 

Canto. Bight, sir ; the very mutilations of this piece arc worth all 
the most perfect performances of modern artists. Now, gentlemen, 
here’s a touchstone for your taste. 

All. Great ! great indeed ! 

Novice. Great ! Amazing ! Divine ! Oh let me embrace the dear 
dismembered bust ! A little farther off. I’m ravished ! I’m trans- 
ported ! What an attitude ! But then the locks ! How I adore the 
simplicity of the antients ! How unlike the present priggi.sh, j)rick- 
cared puppets ! How graccfull}' they fall all adown the cheek ! So 
decent and so grave, and — who the devil do you think it is. Brush ? 
Is it a 'inan or a woman P 

Canto. The connois.seurs differ. Some will have it to be the Jupiter 
Tonans of Phidias, and others the Venus of Paphos from Praxiteles ; 
but I don’t think it fierce enough for the lirat, nor handsome enough 
for the last. 

Novice. Yes, handsome enough. 

All. Very handsome ; handsome enough. 

Canto. Not quite ; therefore I am inclined to join with Signor Julio 
de Pampedillo, who, in a treatise dedicated to the King of the Two 
Sicilies, calls it the Serapis of the Egyptians, and supposes it to have 
been fabrioated about eleven hundred and three years before the Mosaic 
account of the Creation. 

Novice. Prodigious ! and I dare swear true. 

All. Oh ! true — very true. 

Duff. Upon my honour, ’tis a very fine bust; but where is tho 
nose ? 

The nose ! What care I for the nose? Where is the 
^se P W hy, sir, if it had a nose, I would not give sixpence for it. 
How the devil should we distinguish the works of the antients if they 
were perfect P The nose, indeed !’* 

The careful criticism of men who have studied their subjects, 
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and who freely :itate the grounds of their decisions, has happily 
replaced the narrow-minded objections and the injudicious praise 
of connoisseurs, whose chief object it was to maintain a character 
for intuitive knowledge and unerring judgment It could not be 
otherwise. This generation has become intolerant of the tran- 
quil satisfaction displayed by the last with truths it called 
established, and which we regard as conventionalities. Dogmas 
in literature, theology, or art, are unwelcome to us. To re-think 
and re-state problems which the timid regard as solved is now the 
fit employment of the intelligent and courageous. The solutions 
which seemed complete to the man of the eighteenth century, 
not only appear imperfect to us, but we cannot possibly deem 
them adequate. No man can fairly accept a conclusion 
which he has not thought out for himself. Truths are not in- 
herited like money or land. They must be created afresh by 
every one, otherwise they are not living forces which direct, but 
inanimate fetters which impede his progiuss. The man who 
repeats as certain that which he has been taught, instead of what 
his independent judgment has led him to hold, is, in another 
way, repeating set phases which do not express his meaning, in- 
stead of casting words into forms which reproduce his thoughts. 
A man or a generation may act like a parrot : happily for us the 
age in which we live is not satisfied with filling so ignoble a part. 
AVo have resolved to look at things from the point of view of the 
nineteenth ctmtury, and to state without reticence what appear- 
ance they present. Should there ensue a flux and reflux of 
opinions ; should the old landmarks be removed, we shall neither 
lament nor pause. Without motion there can be no life. 

That the supremacy of great names should be disputed, that 
traditionary opinions should be exploded, new canons of criticism 
laid down, new models of excellence discovered, are results which 
ought to be desired by all who think that man is something better 
than a vegetable, and progress something more than an empty 
word. 

Imbued with the determination to upset all opinions with 
respect to art which had conventionality for their basis, Mr. 
Ruskin began his career as a critic. He has proved himself as 
accomplished and uncompromising an agitator in the world of 
art as Mr. Bright in the world of politics. Not only did he set 
the example of free criticism, but he cast discredit on techni- 
calities which served to make of art a mystery intelligible to 
the initiated alone, and not always to them. To abolish is far 
m^re easy than to reconstruct : an iconoclast makes a bad high- 
priest. So long as he confined himself to exposing the folly of 
antiquated traditions, Mr. Ruskin was triumphant and esteemed. 
When he offered himself as a guide, he obtained plenty of fol- 
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lowers, who soon had cause to regret their blind trust in a leader 
who neither knew the route nor his own mind. Indeed, his 
mental organization is so peculiar, that what others find impossi- 
ble even to conceive he can perform with the greatest coolness. 
It is not given to other men to feel certain that black is at 
same time white ; that to follow alternately opposite paths is 
always to proceed in the same direction ; that to give forth 
contradictory opinions is to be uniformly consistent. 

Between Mr. Ruskin as the acute critic and as the arbiter of 
taste, there is the same difference as there is between the leveller 
and the legislator. When he devoted his natural and acquired 
powers to art-criticism, he rendered a service it is impossible to 
overrate. When ho proceeded to promulgate art-dogmas, he 
incurred the pity of those who were his truest friends. He has 
merited in nearly equal measure both our thanks and our cen- 
sure. Our thanks are due to him not so much for what he has 
taught us, but for having made us think. We condemn him for 
arrogantly dictating the precepts we ought to observe and the 
kind of works we ought alone to admire, and for inculcating 
that a work must be great if he can find no fault with it. His 
failings are exemplified by this ; that the first duty of his suc- 
cessor will be to preach the doctrine of toleration, and to pro- 
claim that in all questions relating to art he alone acts wisely 
who bring.s to their solution his enlightened private judgment. 

To provide an explanation of the problems which perplex all 
who concern themselves with art is the aim of M. Taine. He 
offers us a method whereby we may decide as to the excellences 
of any school of painting, sculpture, or architecture. According 
to him a painting is not necessarily bad because it was produced 
by a Dutchman, or valuable because it was produced by an 
Italian. He does not denounce what he cannot admire. Unlike 
Mr. Ruskin, he does not teach us that a Dutchman who “ libelled 
the sea/" or an Italian who misrepresented natural scenery, is a 
man who deserves to be branded with every opprobrious epithet 
in this world, and punished still more severely in the next. M. 
Taine regards pictures as facts it behoves us to explain, instead 
of toys to be quarrelled over, treasured with care or tossed aside 
in disgust. He thinks, moreover, that all the arts are mental 
products subject to similar laws, and to be explained on similar 
principles. In short, the system he has already applied to 
works of literature, be now applies to the explanation of works 
of art. That system we have several times discussed ;* yet we 
must do so agam both in order to state our objections to certain 
parts of it, and also that the exposition of M. Taine’s recent 

* See tbe Westminsier Beview for July 1861, April 1864, and January 1865. 
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works may be rendered intelligible to our readers. But we 
feel bound for anotlier reason to recur to a consideration o^ 
the system which, if he did not originate, M. Taine has at least 
put to a practical use. When we first considered it, we did so 
as something which was new, but not proved by long experi- 
ence to possess substantial value. It is now established, although 
not yet generally accepted. With a perseverance which deserves 
recognition, its founder has never ceased to uphold its advan- 
tages, and to illustrate them by his practice. Thus it is forced 
upon our notice. As briefly as possible we shall state in what it 
consists, and wherein it is valuable or the reverse. If to do so 
be accounted as harping too often on the same string, we shall 
reply that it is better to be chargeable with being wearisome 
than witli disinclination to do justice to what does not flatter 
our prejudices, or accord with our habits of thought. 

Suppose, then, a critic is called upon to determine the merits 
of a school of painting, a class of books, or a style of architecture, 
what course does he take ? He either compares the picture, the 
work, or the building, with that by someone who is dignified with 
the title of master or classic, and pronounces it good or bad in 
proportion as it resembles or differs from the model ; or else he 
states dogmatically that the picture or book is valuable or the 
reverse because he likes or dislikes it. We have an example 
of this in the critiques by Addison and Macaulay on “Para- 
dise Lost'* Looking alternately at the dicta of Aristotle and 
the verses of Milton, Addison found so close a correspondence 
between the philosopher's requirements and the poet's perfor- 
mance that he was able to proclaim Milton^s epic worthy of the 
highest rank. Macaulay, who doubtless was acquainted with 
“ Paradise Lost * from early boyhood, and who certainly 
knew it by heart, applied to it no minute criticism of details 
when expressing his opinion. The imagery, the versification, 
the diction appeared to him alike splendid. The strains of the 
poet caused his being to thrill with delight, and as a critic he 
merely tried to find words wherein to convey to others the 
impression made on himself. In the one case criticism is apt to 
degenerate into carping : in the other, into unmeasured eulogy. 
The problem is, how to exclude the critic's personality from his 
decisions. Is it possible to decide as to the merits of a perfor- 
mance otherwise than by stating that which, when analysed, simply 
means either this is good “ because it comes up to a certain 
standard,** or, this is good “ because it pleases me ¥' In other 
words, is it possible for criticism to be not a matter of opinion, 
but of demonstration ; an art which, when practised, will render 
products varying in kind and quality, or a science which the 
conclusions must be at once uniform and indisputable ? 
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M. Taiue not only believes in the practicability of depriving 
j|riticism of personality, but also of imparting to it all the 
Elements of certainty which induce us to assent to the truth of 
a demonstration of Euclid. The works of an author or the 
literature of a nation being the subject of M. Taine’s criticism, 
what does he do ? Not satisfied with perusing the books merely, 
lie inquires first, where was the author born, who were his 
progenitors, what were the fixed ideas of his race ? His next in- 
quiry is as to the circumstances under which he was reared, what 
was the place he occupied in society, to what influences was he 
exposed, in what manner did the spirit of the times aflect him ? 
Finally, he examines the peculiarities of the epoch during which 
the author s works were produced, what were its tendencies, how 
were they manifested ? 

These inquiries are supposed to have for result the discerning 
of the motive-spring of the authors mind, the* spring which 
actuates his faculties, causing them to operate with uniform 
motion, and giving rise to a definite issue. We have shown in 
what manner the works of Milton were criticised by Addison 
and Macaulay : let us now show how JSL Taine applies his 
method to “ Paradise Lost.^’ His first step is to discover and 
state the dominant characteristic of Milton, which is “ the senti- 
ment of the sublime,” and then to prove by examples how this 
is displayed in his life and his writings. He compares him as a 
poet with Shakespeare, and notes the difterence between them 
as consisting in Milton being a poet of reason, and Shakespeare 
of impulse. It is then shown how on these grounds Milton's 
minor poems and prose works are admirable, wlnle his greatest 
is an “ imperfect but sublime” poem ; that it is a mass of reason- 
ing diversified with fine pictures ; that its chief personages aro 
reproductions of the men of the time, instead of being creations 
having the stamp of their primitive origin ; that both God and 
man are tr|msformed into orthodox and common-place person^ 
and that the poet’s genius is only displayed when he depicts 
huge monsters, gorgeous pieces of scenery, and speaks by the 
mouth of Satan in the tones of a ste^l Bepublican.^ 

Now, the difference between the methods of procedure ol 
Addison, of Macaulay, and of M. Taine is but one of degree. 
Having found that the Paradise Lost” fulfilled the conditions 
which Aristotle had laid down, Addison felt himself at liberty 
to give free scope to his personal feelings. He acted like a 
physician of the last century, who insisted that every man 
attacked with illness had at one time suffered from a common 
cutaneous disease. Unless the patient would confess this, he 


* See the HUtaire de la LiUerature Anglaiu^ vol. 3, p. 328 to p. 431. 
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refused to prescribe for him ; but the avowal once made, the 
physician treated the case on its merits. Macaulay ratec^ 
his own judgment higher than that of any other person, 
whether ancient or modern. It was sufficient for him that he 
liked or disliked a poem to praise it in fulsome terms or con- 
(Jemn it with every epithet and phrase of contempt M. Taine 
really acts after a similar fashion. The system, according to 
which he tests and distinguishes that which is meritorious from 
that Avhich is unworthy of notice, is chiefly a personal one. In 
the hands of any one possessing the like powers of analysis, a 
taste equally refined, a judgment as sure, a knowledge as vast, 
and a style as fresh and effective, his method might be made to 
yield diametrically opposite conclusions. Were his system as 
perfect as he maintains, it would produce the like results in the 
hands of others than himself. Napoleon laid down certain 
rules which he thought essential to ensure success on the field 
of battle. No one knows them better than his nephew, yet who 
can believe that having these rules graven in his memory, his 
nephew, if placed in similar circumstances, would gain such 
victories as Jena and Austerlitz ! 

Not merely do we dispute il. Taine’s success, but we question 
the possibility of his accomplishing his end. He would dissect 
our faculties as a surgeon does our bodies. He would point out 
the governing faculty in the mind, as the surgeon would the 
muscle which actuates a member. The radical difference between 
the two is, that the critic has to assume that which the operator 
can show. If we grant that the ruling tendency of Milton was 
the sentiment of the sublime,” we cannot ignore the conse- 
quences which may be made to flow from this. But in science 
we will grant nothing. If criticism is to be raised to a science, 
it must bo on the same terms as anatomy has become a science. 
Every fact met with must be treated by itself, and denionstra- 
^ tion must go hand in hand with deduction. When asked to con- 
sider the influence of race on a man, we must have it proved 
that the race in question really displays the e.Kact characteristics 
of any one writer, painter, or sculptor. It is not enough, in a scien- 
tific statement, to speak of a Latin or an Anglo-Saxon race \ 
we must have the race defined with a precision which is almost 
impossible, seeing that Latin or Anglo-Saxon is but an epithet. 

Thus it is that we cannot admit the critical conclusions of 
M. Taine to be equal to demonstrations. So far as his system 
professes to be scientific, we disown it. But in denying the 
truth of what has not been brought home to us, we do not mean 
to disparage either the method or its results. As a means of 
stating and illustrating a critical dictum we rank it very high, 
for its chief object is to group facts in order to show how, on a 
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particular supposition, an author or an artist has exercised his 

~ents. We think this a step in advance of the old method, 
which resolved itself into expressing not only a personal, but also 
an unreasoned opinion. The final result >ve hold to be similar in 
both cases, and regard the maxims which M. Taine would have 
us accept as proven to be only his personal opinions embodied in 
set formula. If we accept or admire these opinions, it is because 
of the confidence we place in the critic’s judgment and the respect 
we pay to his talents. To introduce a new method of criticism 
may not be so great an achievement as to render critical con- 
clusions impregnable as the demonstration of one of Euclid’s 
propositions. We judge men, however, by their successes 
rather than their failures. This substantial merit is so great, 
that we think nothing of M. Taine’s shortcomings, any more 
than we should despise the alchemists because they failed to 
transmute lead into gold, forgetting altogether that they founded 
modem chemistry. 

In his “ Philosophy of Art,” he starts with these propositions : 
first, that every work of art bears the impress of its author, so 
clearly, that a competent judge will he able to discern the very 
period of his career at which it was produced ; second, that both 
the work and the artist belong to a group of contemporary 
works, all having a certain resemblance to each other ; and third, 
that a school of art is encircled by a public having special tastes 
and peculiarities which distinguish it from the people of any 
other age. In order, then, to comprehend a work of art, the 
life of any artist, or of a school, it is necessary to understand 
what was the general state of society, the manners in vogue, the 
ideas that were popular at the time when the work was executed, 
and during which the artist lived. By following this course it is 
possible to compose a philosophy of the fine arts, not as others 
have done by dogmatizing, but by an exposition of facts, and 
designed not to lay down precepts but to indicate laws. Hitherto,^ 
but two precepts have been discovered which are beyond dispute, 
and with which a professor or philosopher has no concern. The 
first, is “ Be bom with genius, the second, Learn your pro- 
fession and work hard.” 

“ What is art, and wherein consists its nature ?” A question 
like this can be answered only by adducing facts. Now, all the 
five principal arts, poetry, sculpture, paintiim, architecture, and 
music, have this in common, that the object of those who practise 
them is to produce an imitation. If we object to a statue, we 
tell the sculptor that no real legs or arms could ever resemble 
those he has fashioned. To a painter we say that the perspective 
is bad, bis colouring unbearable, because the opposite of what 
we see in nature. Another proof of this is furnished by what 
occurs to all artists. When young, they work after models, 
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endeavouring to reproduce the very appearances of things, and 
even doing this with an overwrought minuteness. A tim^ 
arrives when they fancy that they can learn no more. Then 
they begin to draw upon their resources. But having ceased 
to acquire, they fall into mannerism and unreality, substituting 
their own devices for natural facts, and ending by making of 
artistic processes a kind of mechanism. When this becomes 
true of a school, it is on the brink of dissolution. 

Literal imitation is not, however, the chief end of art. Were 
it so, then the maker of casts or of photographs would deserve 
a place among the greatest artists. An artist who should devote 
all his energies to producing pictures or portraits having the 
characteristics of photographs is unworthy of the name. He 
may reproduce on canvas every spot and wrinkle of the original, 
and succeed in finishing a portrait so perfectly that it will almost 
seem to breathe. The spectator marvels, but is unaffected. 
His eyes have been mocked by a fiction : his mind has not been 
impressed with the deep and lasting sensation which follows the 
contemplation of a work of true art. That deceptive imitation 
is not the object of the artist, is proved even more conclusively 
by sculpture than by painting. A statue can never be made to 
represent with fidelity a living original. When this is attempted, 
as in the images of the saints which fill the churches of Naples 
and Spain, the effect is revolting. Of imitation there must be a 
little, but a very little, being limited to the relations and mutual 
dependence of the several parts ; in other words, if the limbs 
are of a certain size, the body must be in proportion ; the angles 
which are observed in the living model must be reproduced in 
the copy. A master of his craft will venture to disregard copy- 
ing altogether. Michael Angelo did this when he composed the 
group on the tomb of the Medicis at Florence. No such figures 
as these can be found throughout the length and breadth of 
Italy. He evolved them from his own mind. He exaggerated, 
if he did not outrage, natural proportions ; but he did this of set 
purpose, as a means of representing the state of his feelings at 
the moment. In like mamier the “ Kermess” of Rubens is a 
picture of an orgie, and the figures and the company represent 
both the character of the scene and the impression made on the 
artist by the unbridled manners of the period which followed 
the cessation of the wars of religion. When an artist takes 
liberties like these, it is in order that he may the better body 
forth the essential portion of his subject and the predominant 
idea he has formed. 

Having premised thus much, M. Taine states what he regards 
as the true definition of art, which is, ** A quality from which all 
the others, or at least many of them, are deduced in linked 
sequence.'^ In order to explain this by an illustration, take 
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case of a country, with its physical peculiarities, its scenery, its 
jagriculture, its animals, cities, and people. If we consider the 
Netherlands, for example, we shall find them to have been 
formed by alluvial deposits. This is their essential characteristic. 
To this circumstance are attributable both the aspect of the 
country, and the morals and manners of its people. The plains 
are moist and fertile, owing to the largeness and number of the 
rivers, and the richness of the deposits of vegetable matter. 
These plains are always green because they are always well 
watered. There it is that cattle thrive, that milk is plentiful 
and butcher's meat low in price. It might be said that in this 
country the water nourishes the grass which serves for pasture to 
the cattle which yield cheese, butter, and beef, all of which, 
combined with beer, compose the people. The climate and 
the mode of life give to the people their peculiar tempera- 
ment. The natural formation of the soil has an influence on 
the architecture, for stone being unknown, bricks and tiles are 
employed in the construction of houses : rain being common, 
the roofs are made to slope, and as the humidity is very great 
and constant, the outer woodwork is varnished. Now, the 
artist must take all these things' into account. What nature 
has made dominant, he must render predominant In a true 
work of art, the e-ssential character of the subject is brought 
into prominence : that which would conceal it being left on the 
one side, that which would alter it being modified or suppressed. 
Here, then, is a final definition of a work of art We have 
first supposed that it consisted in exact imitation then dis- 
tinguishing between literal and intelligent imitation, we have seen 
that wbat it must reproduce is the “ relations of parts finally, 
we have found that the latter are to be studied for the purpose 
of “ bringing into prominence an essential characteristic.” The 
whole may be thus summed up : “ the end of a work of art is to 
manifest some essential or salient characteristic, consequently an 
important idea, more clearly and completely than is done^by real 
objects. This is accomplished by employing a group of linked parts, 
whereof the relacions are systernatioally modified. In the imita- 
tive arts, sculpture, painting, and poetry, these wholes correspond 
to real objects” 

Having set forth the nature of a work of art, IF. Taine pro- 
^ ceeds to state the law of its formation. This is, that a work of 
art is fixed by a whole, consisting of the general condition of the 
surrounding mental influences and the prevailing manners. 
It is with a work of art as with the sdeds of a plant, which, 
falling upon congenial soil, germinate and take root If the 
temperature be suitable the plant grows up, bears fruit, and 
propagates its species ; but let the thermometer fall or 
rise a few degrees, let the sun shine too powerfully, or the 
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raia descend too seldom, and the plant changes its character, and 
perhaps its nature. So it is with the seeds of a work of art. 
They may be implanted in a nation, but may not germinate, or 
may do so in different ^fays. In the moral as in the physical 
world there is a temperature which accords with certain works 
and kills and transforms others. Thus it is that at one time the 
artistic products of a people are stamped with idealism, at another 
with realism ; at one time are notable for the perfection of their 
design, at another for the splendour of their colouring. The spirit 
of the age, the state of public sentiment, and the manners that 
prevail, give them an impulse and a limit, smother them alto- 
gether, or cause them<,to flourish after a settled fashion. 

In order that all this can occur, there must prevail a certain 
amount of joy or sorrow, of bondage or freedom, wealth or 
poverty ; a form of religion, a condition of life ; in short, a “ con- 
j unction of circumstances by which men are kept under control. 
This state developes in them corresponding needs, special apti- 
tudes, particular sentiments ; for instance, physical activity or ten- 
dency to meditation, rudeness here, softness there, sometimes the 
talent of oratory, sometimes a longing for enjoyment, a hundred 
other infinitely varied and cotnplex dispositions : in Greece that 
bodily perfection and equilibrium of the faculties which a too 
intellectual or laborious kind of life cannot injure ; in the Middle 
Ages the intemperance of an overstrained imagination and the 
delicacy of feminine sensibility; in the seventeenth century a 
knowledge of the world and the dignity of aristocratic saloons ; in 
modern times the greatness of unbridled rivalries and the malady 
of unsatiated desires/* Amid this group of sentiments stands 
conspicuous the typical personage of the time. In Greece this was 
the nude figure of the youth sprung from a fine race and expert 
in every physical exercise ; in the Middle Ages it was the ascetic 
monk or the knight-errant ; in the,, seventeenth century it was 
the courtier ; in our day it is Faust or Werther. Tlie several 
conditions and their results form four terms of a series. First, 
there is a condition which gives rise to distinct tendencies and 
faculties ; second, a typical personage constituted by the pre- 
dominancy of these faculties or tendencies ; third, either sounds, 
forms, colours, or words, by means of which this personage is 
brought into view ; or, fourth, which accord with tlie lendeucies 
and faculties of which he is composed. 

Taken as a whole, the foregoing system meets with our ap- 
proval. It contrasts most favourably with those of preceding 
writers on the same subject, and notably with that which was 
enunciated with great pomp by M. Cousin, and which had such 
a striking though temporary success. Were it for no other 
[Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXV111.]-New Series, Vol. XXIX. No. 11, * K 
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reason than that all systems of a}sthetics have been provisional 
because dogmatic and therefore incomplete, this one, wherein 
facts obtain precedence over dogmas, would command our atten- 
tion and deserve our approval. But we^re pleased with it for 
the more important reason that it reconciles many contending 
opinions, and prepares the way, not for solving vexed problems, 
but for proving that they are alike insoluble and unimportant 
Philosophers have wearied themselves in propounding answ^ to 
the question, “ What is beauty f* They have told us in turn 
that it is an “ idea,’* an “ essence,” a force that it is produced 
by unity in variety,’* or has its origin in association. The sup- 
porters of the notion that beauty is inhenent in objects, when 
met with the question : Why, then, if the Venus de Medicis 
be taken as the type of the beautiful, should anyone be charmed 
with the Hottentot Venus ? To this the answer is, that whoever 
does not admit the superiority of the former over the latter ought 
to do so. Then the upholders of the theory of association step 
in and tell us that no one can admire anything unless the sight 
of it suggests pleasurable reminiscences, or unless he has been 
habituated to the spectacle. M. Taine gives up the attempt of 
proving either the existence or non-existence of that which is 
alike intangible and incomprehensible. He would not set the 
gross and very robust women of Rubens in contrast with the 
^aceful and delicate damsels of Raphael, and denounce the 
former as ugly and go into raptures over the latter. He does not 
think it a moral duty to characterize as necessarily odious whatever 
shocks him. On the contrary, he permits others to indulge their 
tastes, confining himself to noting and examining them, inquiring 
whence they are derived, stating why they are displayed. If the 
work of a painter faithfully convey an aspect of natural appear- 
ances without being a mechanical copy destitute of imagination, 
M. Taine would be satisfied. If the work were, in addition to 
its representative quality, one marked by excellence in execution, 
he would call it superior to another work from which the latter 
characteristic was absent. What he would do before the work 
of the artist, he would do in the presence of nature. As a na- 
tural production, he would find nothing to condemn in the Hot- 
tentot Venus, although he might personally prefer the Venus de 
Medicis. in short, he would confine himself to register facts and 
deduce inferences from them. His philosophical theories merit 
our praise whenever they are based on investigation rather than 
on assumption. They are on a par with preceding theories when 
treating opinions as facts. 

The following is among the weakest points in his system. He 
maintains that in every age there is a reigning personage in 
whom is embodied, as it were, the spirit of the time ; that in 
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Greece this was the nude and physically perfect youth ; in the 
Middle Ages the ecstatic monk and the amorous knight ; in the 
seventeenth century the accomplished courtier ; in our day, the 
unsatiated and melancholy Faust or Werther. He maintains, 
moreover, that this personage gives a special tone to the art of 
the age. 

That in Greece the athlete was held in honour and supplied a 
fine subject for tCe sculptor, is unquestionable. But statuary 
was not the only art which was carried to unexampled perfection 
in Greece. Poetry, oratory, and architecture there held as high 
a rank, and have been as much extolled by posterity as the 
statues which were modelled in order to deify the human frame. 
Concerning the Middle Ages, we should hesitate as much to 
conclude that their spirit was truly indicated by the ascetic 
monk and amorous knight as that they ought to be stigmatized 
as dark. We do not gather from Chaucer that in England the 
monks as a class were notable for the austerity of their lives. We 
arc inclined to think that in those times life was very much the 
same as now, but with this difference, that there then prevailed 
grosser superstitions than are current in these days even among 
the ignorant. That the accomplished courtier may be taken as the 
typical personage of the seventeenth century in France, we shall 
not deny ; but we should dispute the application of the same 
rule to England, as much as we question the assertion that at 
the present time the reigning hero is Faust or Werther. 

In order to defend the side we have taken, it is necessary to 
settle another question which really lips at the root of the diffe- 
rence. This is, are there no exceptions to the rule that men are 
moulded by circumstances and reflect the ideas in vogue ? Is 
the individual wholly destitute of personal influence on his times ? 
If he be dependent on impressions received from without for the 
force and form imparted to the ideas he gives forth, then we 
must admit the necessity for some governing power to impress 
on him a special tendency. But if he bo self-contained, and 
capable of using in a fashion peculiar to himself the ideas current 
among his fellows, then we must recognise in him a leader 
among men, a prince of his age. 

Such a man we hail as a genius. Placed in even worse 
^conditions than other men, he triumphs over difficulties and 
rises to the 4op, displacing those who had been accepted as chiefs, 
and making his authority felt not over his own age only, but 
through all time. M. Taine affirms that "'men can comprehend 
those sentiments only which chime with their own. Other senti- 
ments, no matter how well expressed, are powerless to move 
them ; the eyes see, but the heart being dead, the eyes are in- 
stantly averted” (p. 94). In opposition to this, we cite the 
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dictum of Coleridge, which Wordsworth quoted with approval, 
“ Every great and original writer, in proportion as he is great or 
original, must himself create the taste by which he is to be 
relished ; he must teach the art by which he is to be seen/' 
There can be few better illustrations of this than the case of 
Wordsworth. His earliest poems were received with indiffe- 
rence by the public, and excited the derision of the critics. 
Appearing in the double capacity of poet and teacher, he was 
certain to make enemies ; for the hatred of schoolboys to instruc- 
tion is as nothing when compared with the detestation which 
educated men display towards those who are bold enough to set 
up as their instractors. Opposed though he was to the prevailing 
temper of the age, Wordsworth gradually obtained a hearing. 
A few were thrilled by his verses. They made known what they 
had experienced, and induced others to read with care what they 
had been wont to mock through ignorance*. In the end the genius 
of the poet made its influence felt. His works became classics. 

The case of Rousseau tells as strongly in our favour. If ever 
there was a man whose individuality was rendered conspicuous, 
and who owed what impression he made to the force of his 
personal qualities, assuredly that writer \vas Rousseau. He \vas 
a true moulder of opinion. That he should have accomplished 
so much cannot, we think, be adequately explained by the hypo- 
thesis that he represented in any particular the dominant spirit 
of the time. His paradoxes were first received with a smile, 
and afterwards accepted as truths. Much of the effect he pro- 
duced is attributable to the boldness of his assumptions and the 
finish of his style. He wrote in such a manner that men were 
almost compelled to hearken. His writings produced such an 
effect that the current of popular feeling was turned into a new 
channel, and he who had begun by being scorned as a fool ended 
by being venerated aCs an apostle. 

We might multiply examples, adding to those already cited 
the cases of Dante, of Cervantes, of Shakespeare, of Reynolds, 
and of Turner ; but we prefer to strengthen our argument by 
making an important distinction. There is a class of men who 
are thoroughly imbued with the sentiments of their age, and on 
whom the prevailing opinion works with an irresistible force. 
They are the men of talent. It is their chief merit to act as living" 
mirrors. They cannot master ideas, but patiently nesign them- 
selves to be mastered by them. In one respect they are more 
powerful than the originator of new ideas, for they form the vast 
majority. Multiplied by numbers their influence is great. Feel- 
ing certain that unless they make themselves heard they will 
neither gain a position nor retain it, they are always ready to 
exaggerate. To them ridicule is more welcome than indifference, 
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for if they do not attract attention, they have a foretaste of the 
oblivion which they always fear will be their fate. Such men com- 
posed the crowd of minor dramatists that surrounded Shakespeare. 
Their plays were sometimes excellent, but they were unequal. 
They can still be relished by the student, because of the occa- 
sional beauties contained in them. But to the master mind is 
rightly reserved the honour of being read and enjoyed by all. 
What Shakespeare gained from his own age was trifling compared 
with what he bestowed upon every succeeding one. The spirit 
of the time may have operated to produce a “ Dr. Faustus,” but 
something else was necessary in order to create a play so fan- 
tastic as “ A Midsummer Night's Dream,” a man so human yet 
so unreal, so true to nature yet without a prototype, as Hamlet." 

What that something is we know as a manifestation, not in its 
essence. We call it genius, and regard it as a phenomenon of 
which the law has not yet been discovered. Looking upon it as 
the result of physical organization, we are anxious to learn the 
conditions requisite for its development and display. He who is ® 
born with genius can evolve from the ideas acquired by and im- 
parted to all in early life, products both new and original. To 
take a physical illustration : the man of genius resembles an im- 
proved boiler which, with one-half the usual quantity of fuel not 
only produces twice as much steam as any other, but also pro- 
duces steam which acts as a motive-power, even after the fire is 
extinguished. The influence of a man of talent is at the best 
but temporary, and generally dies with him. The influence of a 
man of genius is everywhere acknowledged, and is perpetual in 
duration. What had the spirit of the age to do with causing 
Schiller, when a schoolboy and sequestered from the world, to 
compose the ‘‘ Robbers,” and thereby make his own reputation 
and a revolution in German literature ? Or how could it have 
caused Goethe, at an age when other youths think only of 
play, to invent a religion, and Pascal to discover the methods of 
geometry? Until sufficient reasons be given for these and 
cognate phenomena, we shall msuntaiu that the generalizations 
of M. Taine are more sweeping than the facts warrant. 

Every one whose mind is garnered with ancient and modern 
leai?iing, and who delights in verifying by personal observation 
the fascinating stories he has read, must regard Italy, as a 
fairy land, and must long to visit it. It was natural, then, that ^ 
M. Taine should have been prompted to proceed thither; he 
went, however, not as one who travels merely for pleasure, but 
as an inquirer, who, while seeking to gratify his curiosity, desires 
when he gains fresh knowledge, to get rid of old errors. He 
has now given to the public a faithful transcript of the impres- 
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sions made on his mind during a sojourn in Naples and Rome. 
Even were its intrinsic worth far less than it is, we should still 
welcome this volume on account of the spirit which animated its 
author. He is as frank as he is earnest. Moreover, he differs 
from the ruck of travellers over beaten tracks and who compile 

Scamper^" or "Wanderings,” or “Jottings by the Way,'' as 
much as the framers of quack advertisements differ from the 
authors of honest reviews. In order to pen such advertisements 
it is only necessary to be thoroughly unscrupulous, to have an im- 
pecfect acquaintance with any language, and a large stock of 
sonorous and meaningless words. In order to compile an ordi- 
nary book of travels, the indispensable requisites are to be desti- 
tute of critical acumen, to be puffed up with vanity, to be skilled 
in quoting appositely with the aid of a dictionary of classical 
quotations, and to have a great capacity for recording imaginary 
grievances. Ordinary boo& of travel are placed on a par by com- 
petent critics with a sheet of quack advertisements. They are worth 
® more in a pecuniary sense, because the paper weighs heavier. 

Indeed, to travel so as to learn anything worth repeating im- 
plies the possession of qualifications with which very few are gifted 
at birth, or have the capacity for acquiring. The faculty of ob- 
servation must be keen, the sensitiveness to impressions must be 
^eat ; the mind must be unhampered with prejudices, and the 
judgment must be sober and comprehensive. Equally necessary 
is it to have a thorough knowledge of history and of literature, 
so as to be able to distinguish fable from fact, and to be proof 
against imposture. It would be too strong an assertion to 
say that all guides tell falsehoods ; but it would be an equally 
rash act to take any of their statements upon trust. How many 
travellers are there who have the discernment requisite in such 
a case! How many go through museums noting down par- 
ticulars as absurd as the fictitious details which Beckford wrote 
concerning remarkable painters, and which the housekeeper 
whom they were intended to deceive afterwaids retailed with 
the gravity of one who looked for a fee 1 The late Lord 
Macaulay once went on a journey through France for the pur- 
pose of visiting the chief spots of historic^ interest. He found 
it impossible to gain any assistance from the guides, and even 
forced them to confess that they could be of no use to him. ,No 
TOones did they begin their stories than he caught them tripping 
» in dates and facts ; and when he poured forth question mter 
question with his usual fluency, they first stared at him in amaze- 
ment and then left him in dismay. 

At the outset, M. Taine announces the kind of account he 
means to mve, and the manner in which he has prepared himself 
for his undertaking. What be professes to furnish is his journal, 
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with many pages omitted. He takes no note of those common- 
place incidents which are thought so important by ordinary tra* 
vellers, the quality of their dinners^ the comfort of their beds. He 
avows his preference for natural scenery over artistic works, and 
for the natural over the artificial in art. In his opinion, pro- 
vided an artist entertains a profound and impassioned sentiment, 
and thinks only about expressing it completely, exactly as it is, 
without hesitation, stumbling, or reserve, it is good ; when the 
artist is sincere and sufficiently master of his means to translate 
literally and entirely his impression, his work is beautiful, 
whether it be ancient or modern. Gothic or classic.” He avows 
his main object is to strive and enter into the spirit of the times 
wherein were produced the works he criticises, to regard things 
from the point of view of the artist, and thus estimate them 
with justice. 

Although the works of art in Italy received the largest share 
of M. Taine's notice, yet the condition of its inhabitants and 
their political prospects were not overlooked by him. His first 
thought on landing was directed to the appearance presented by 
the people, and his conclusion was that they were evidently 
sprung from another race than his fellow-countrymen. The 
streets of Civita Vecchia were filthy, and its population was 
poverty stricken ; still these drawbacks did not prevent the ele- 
ment of race manifesting itself with effect. Many noble figures 
were to be seen in the streets : some were even beautiful, nearly 
all gesticulated like actors, and displayed wonderful ease in as- 
suming grotesque attitudes. Compared with the French who 
had landed, they seemed to have sprung from a finer and less 
vigorous race. But they are indolent ; to walk about and enjoy 
themselves constitutes their happiness. Nature has done so 
much for them that they are almost spared the necessity of doing 
anything for themselves. It is the same at Borne. The streets 
are encumbered with squalid figures basking in the sun, and the 
windows are filled with gaily-dressed women gazing at the 
passers-by. All are remarkably quiet, and those who play do so 
as if amusement were a trouble. Seeing Saint Peter s for the 
first time, M. Taine was disappointed. He disliked its composite 
style of architecture, which he considered unfitted for a church. 
In his opinion those who built Saint Peter's were nothing but 
pagans afraid of damnation. ** That which is sublime in religion, 
tender outpouring before a merciful Saviour, the terror of con- 
science before a just Judge, the Hebrews lyrical and manly 
enthusiasm before the face of an avenging God, the expansion of 
the free Grecian nature before natural and smiling beauty, in 
all these sentiments they were deficient They fasted on Friday 
and painted a saint in order to secure his good offices. Hicham 
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Angelo, as a recompense, received from the Pope I know not 
how many indulgences, on condition of making the round of the 
seven basilicas of Rome on horseback. They had strong passions, 
unbroken energy, they have attained grandeur because they 
issued from a great epoch, but true religious feeling they had 
not. They renovated old paganism, but a second growth is 
never worth the first. Grovelling superstition, narrow devotion, 
quickly came to deform and wither the strong primitive inspira- 
tion/' “ In fine. Saint Peter s is but a hall for display — the largest 
and finest in^the world, whereby a great institution flaunts its power. 
It is not the church of a religion, but the church of a cult." 

The like impression was made by the churches of Naples. 
Santa-Maria della Pietra, for example, is pronouheed to be a 
“ gaudy sweetmeat-box it contains a veiled statue of Modesty ; 
but so thin is the veil, so clinging, so puffed out by the breast 
and the naked parts of the body, that the statue is more than 
naked. Here paganism is merely varnished with Christianity. 
The covering is ascetic, but the body is sensual. In place of 
grandeur is found affectation. These churches are the repositories 
of fine ornaments, affording the same delight as the contents of 
a jeweller's shop. 

However, if the interior of the churches disappointed M. Taine, 
the external scenery afforded him unspeakable gratification. To 
the beauties of external nature he is most sensitive, and the 
contrast between the balmy and clear air, the blue and calm sea 
of the Mediterranean, and the dull atmosphere and stormy sur- 
face of the Atlantic seen from the coast of his native land, at this 
season, impressed him as much by its strangeness as it charmed 
him by its beauty. Here he could imagine with distinctness the 
notions of life which were entertained by the ancients. He 
could feel with vividness how precious it was to pass the time in 
an unconcerned attitude, and calmly to meet death as an end 
rather than a change. For the ancients, to die was to pass from 
day to twilight. But like other Southern cities, Naples had a 
drawback which he could not ignore, and could with difficulty 
endure. Like all visitors, he felt himself disposed to hold his 
nose when beholding the most attractive sights. It is said that 
the natives of the South have finer senses than the natives of 
the North, but he would limit that claim to their senses of seeing 
and hearing. We entirely agree with him. 

As it is impossible to follow M. Taine step by step, we must 
pass over his criticism on much that he saw, and give a summary 
of the more important things he heard. At the present moment 
most people are more anxious to be informed of the ideas which 
influence Italians than to have their attention directed to Italian 
antiquities. Hence the experience of every competent inquirer 
deserves our earnest attention. Although less strongly disposed 
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to take a side in politics than to pronounce an opinion on a work 
of art or jiterature, yet M. Taine’s sympathies are evidently 
liberal, and his political opinions are those of the noble Party of 
Progi-ess. According to hirrf the Neapolitans are now in a con- 
dition similar to that of the French Republicans of 1 790. They 
are given to express strong hopes in inflated language. They 
are ready to welcome still greater changes than have yet been 
even proposed. A foreign war would not be displeasing to them, 
insomuch as they hold that it would consolidate their position, 
and cause minor differences to be buried and forgotten. 

From a middleman who purchased the cotton of the peasants 
in order to re-sell it to English merchants, he learned that since 
the expulsion of the Bourbons the peasantry in the environs pf 
Naples have become industrious as well as free. Commerce 
used to be virtually prohibited by being hampered with con- 
ditions it was hardly possible to fulfil. The people were 
allowed to eat, drink, and amuse themselves discreetly, but they 
were hindered from acquiring knowledge by reading, and experi- 
ence by travelling. Tliey were constantly afraid of being de- 
nounced as disloyal, and thrown into prison, there to linger 
without hope of escape. Now that the peasantry feel certain of 
gaining something by their toil, and can follow their own course 
wiAout dread of painful consequences, they work with un- 
exampled assiduity. Still ignorant and superstitious, they are 
not over hostile to the brigands. Besides, were they to incur 
the wrath of these robbers, on them would fall a punishment 
equivalent to their ruin. By the middle class the priests are 
now regarded as the authors of every evil. Indeed, there are 
Jacobites in Italy, as there were in France after the first Revo- 
lution. In the former country it is as necessary for some ex- 
ternal force to keep in check the elements of dissatisfaction and 
disorder, as in the latter a foreign invasion proved requisite to 
rally the majority around the standard of freedom. Dread of 
attack from abroad entertained for several years to come will be 
the making of Southern Italy. 

The greatest difficulty which the Government has to face is 
the large number of sinecurists who have been dispossessed of their 
incomes. In 1791 the same hardships were undergone by the mem- 
bers of the king's, the queen’s, and the dauphin^s household in 
France. The Revolution deprived them at once of their posts 
and their pay. The Neapolitans who have been thrown upon the 
world are naturally discontented, and are hearlr and soul adverse 
to the new order of things. With equal reason, the priests are 
the enemies of the present Government. They have lost alike 
their influence and their position. What power they retain is 
over the women, through whom they labour to undo what has 
been accomplished, and through f^hose agency they succeed in 
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causing much serious annoyance. The most favourable symptom 
is the capacity of the people for learning, and the desire they 
manifest to be instructed. The knowledge in demand is not of 
a superficial kind ; the philosophy* of Hegel is taught in the 
university, and one professor labours to prove that Gioberti is 
an Italian Hegel. In short, no people could be better fitted 
for taking a high place among the cultivated nations of the 
world. The present form of government may be distasteful to 
them, but it deserves our approbation, for its delight is to open 
schools instead of following the example of the government that 
preceded it and imprisoning all who are enlightened. 

Eetuming to Rome for the purpose of studying its contents, 
M. Taine likens it to the studio of an artist who once was famous, 
and who is now tormented with creditors, who have seized his 
property in order to reimburse themselves. Many things of 
value have been taken away, but many of great beauty are left 
behind. What remains is exhibited to strangers in order to 
gain a living. Rome is a place to visit, but not one in which to 
remain. Passing over w^hat is said about the antique works of 
art, we shall note the criticisms made upon the works of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo. 

On entering the Vatican, the first picture which attracts the 
visitor is the “ Battle of Constantine,” which Raphael desi|ibd, 
and Julio Romano painted ; then he passes along a glazed 
passage, where are to be seen vague traces of Raphaers ara- 
besques ; then bending back is perceived his famous “ Loggia.” 
After that are traversed the four celebrated chambers which the 
artist decorated. Having seen all these things, nineteen out of 
every twenty visitors feel disappointed, and exclaim, “ Is that 
all ?” These frescoes are like the imperfect texts of the works of 
Sophocles or Homer : present a thirteenth century manuscript 
to an ordinary reader in the hope that he will be able to decipher 
it, and you will find that if he speak his mind he will ask in 
preference for one of Dickens' novels or Heine's songs. M. Taine 
confesses that, after the first inspection, he had learned he did 
not understand the works of Raphael, that he would require to 
study them repeatedly before he could give an opinion regarding 
their merits, and that what struck him unfavourably was that 
the figures posed.” A second inspection of the frescoes, 
especidly of ihe Burning of Borgo,’’ confirmed him in his 
opinion as to the artificial character of the work. The fire 
does not seem tirribla The personages do not seem excited. 
Conspicuous among the figures is a young man banging by two 
ams, and practising gymnastics. A father on tip-toe receives 
his child handed down by its mother from the top of a wall ; 
neither appear more affected than if a basket of vegetables were 
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passing from hand to hand. Indeed, the whole affair gives the 
impression of having been produced as an architectural finish. 
And why should not these frescoes be so regarded? Were not 
they so intended by Raphael ? If so, it is needful to forget our 
modern ideas, and become permeated with those of the artist in 
order to judge his productions. 

A modern picture is complete in itself, tells its own story, may 
be hung in any room. Thus it is a very different thing from a 
painting made for the express purpose of ornamenting a room 
and completing the architect's design. The painting of former 
times was not only executed with these objects in view, but it 
was also regarded with eyes very different from ours. Our heads 
are filled vath ideas, and vacant of images : we call upon an 
artist to convey to us sentiments through the medium of forms 
and colours. Three centuries ago it was otherwise. The spec- 
tator did not look for tokens of the inner life ; he was satisfied 
if there were placed before him a nude human form, a beautiful 
animal. To render the nude was the real aim of Italian paint- 
ing ; the rest is but preparation, development, variety, altera- 
tion, or decline." What we read in Vasari confirms the opinion 
that all of these painters strove to manifest some aspect or 
cha^teristic of the human frame, either covered or naked. 
R^l^el first passed several years in the studio of Ferugino, a 
maker of saints, studying the setting of an arm, the fold of a 
robe, the form of a peaceful and resigned figure, and then went 
to Florence, where he beheld in the life of action and passion 
which there prevailed, human bodies in free and natural attitudes. 
The result of his training was that he thought in forms as we 
think in phrases. 

His life was a happy one. He was exempted from the 
struggles which usually embitter an artist s career. From the 
first, his merit was recognised and his position secure. Genial in 
temperament and universally beloved, he had no shadow in his 
life. Unlike the majgrity of painters, his conceptions were put 
into shape without the smallest difficulty, and to produce was 
as easy and natural for him as for a tree to put forth bloiSsoms 
and yield fruit “ He was no struggler, like Michael Angelo, no 
voluptuary, like his fellows ; but a charming dreamer, who came 
forth at the right moment for designing human forms." In his 
sketch of the Marriage of Alexander and Roxana^" and his 
Judgment of Paris," are figures of goddesses so perfect in out- 
line, in attitude, and in the tranquillity of their il^rin^, that we 
can well believe them to be immortals. ' When gazing upon 
them, it seems as if eighteen centuries had been blotted out 
from history, that the Middle Ages were but a hideous dream, 
and that tffter the lapse of severm years of meagre or sad tales^ 
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mankind had awakened with a start in the age of Sophocles or 
Phidias.” 

Returning to the Vatican, and looking at the frescoes which 
formerly gave him so little pleasure, M. Taine was deeply im- 
pressed with them. He says that, having attained the right point 
of view, what before appeared cold or artificial, now afforded hiin 
extreme delight. He perceived that to body forth the human 
form was the artistes chief object, and that to effect this perfectly, 
he made other things subordinate to it. 

The calm and softness of Raphaels pictures is especially 
notable : he paints his personages as if he loved them. This is 
very perceptible in his “ School of Athens.” “ The groups on 
that steircase neither have existed nor could they exist, and it is 
precisely on that account they are so beautiful. The scene is 
laid in a higher world, which mortal eyes have never behicld, 
and was projected as a whole from the artist's mind.” When 
standing before such a work, we seem to be contemplating that 
to which the artist has said what Faust desired to say to the 
moment in which he should enjoy the fruition of his dreams, 
“ Stand still for ever ; this is perfection.” Among artists there 
is none who so closely resembles Raphael as Spenser. After the 
first perusal many persons consider Spenser quaint or Jull; 
there is a want of reality ; then we soar with him into th^P^ht, 
and his personages, who could not exist, are divine.” 

Michael Angelo differs from Raphael in this important par- 
ticular: that his works can be understood, relished, without special 
study. They appeal directly to a modern mind. The explana- 
tion is, that Michael Angelo’s productions have the impress of a 
soul struggling towards the realization of something unattainable ; 
that struggles of this sort always produce a result which touches 
the human heart ; for a soul in travail is invariably an object of 
universal sympathy. His education and his mental tastes led 
him to delight in the majestic and the impressive. The Old and 
New Testament and the sermons of Savonarola were his favourite 
reading. What^he produced never came up to what he had 
planned. He was continually striving and never satisfied. 
“ During sixty years, his works served but to display the heroic 
combat which, even to the last, went on in his heart.” 

The '‘Last Judgment” impressed M. Taine less than the 
other Biblical subject's of Michael Angelo. He perceived in it 
the mannerism of the artist, who, when he undertook it, was 
upwards of siJfcy years old, and who, like other artists at the 
same age, either exaggerates or copies what has been done 
before. Michael Angelo* exaggerates ; diminishes the trunks, 
and swells out the muscles ; makes all his personages vigorous 
athlet^ intent on displaying their powers. Nevertheless, the 
work is unique,' resembling a loud blast of triumph blown by an 
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old warrior. Particular figures aud groups are among the 
greatest of his productions. “ The powerful Eve, maternally 
pressing against her side one of her terrified daughters ; the old 
and formidable Adam, an antediluvian colossus, progenitor of 
the human species ; the bestial and carnivorous heads of demons ; 
the damned one who presses his arm against his face, that he 
might not see the abyss which is engulfing him ; the man in the 
coils of a serpent, who stands motionless, laughing bitterly and 
transfixed with horror, like to a statue of stone ; above all, the 
thundeiing Christ, like the Jupiter in Homer, who in the plains 
overturns the Trojans and their chariots ; at his side, almost hidden 
beneath his arms, shrinking, frightened, having the gesture of a 
young girl, the Virgin, so fine and noble ; all these conceptions 
are equal to those on the ceiling. They give life to the whole ; we 
cease to feel the abuse of art, the seeking after effect, the domi- 
nation of mannerism ; we only perceive the discipline of Dante, the 
friend of Savonarola, the hermit imbued with the threatenings 
of the Old Testament, the patriot, the hero, the lover of justice, 
who in his heart mourned for his city, who attended the funeral 
of Italian liberty, who, amid base characters and degenerate 
souls, alone surviving and becoming sadder every day, spent nine 
years upon this huge work, his mind overflowing with the thought 
of tHI Supreme J udge, hearing beforehand the thunders of the 
last day."' 

The examples we have given convey but a faint notion of the 
fulness and depth of M. Taine's artistic criticism. We have 
been obliged to omit all reference to the most interesting portions 
of his critiques, that is, to the illustrations drawn from the history 
of contemporary manners of the “ moral atmosphere” with which 
Eaphael and Michael Angelo were surrounded. We have also 
been compelled to pass over unnoticed his criticisms on other 
artists, as well as his opinions Respecting the architecture and 
antiquities of Rome. What we have said will suffice, how- 
ever, to convince every thoughtful reader of the independence 
and originality with which in this volume ^Id problems are 
restated and solved afresh, and we trust wilPhave the effect of 
inducing our readers to obtain the volume for themselves, and 
ponder it with the care and attention it deserves. Before closing it 
we shall extract the leading opinions herein expressed regarding 
the condition of the Pope s subjects and the Pope’s government. 
This will form both a pendant and a contrast to what was said 
about the political condition of Naples, and will interest many 
who are unhappily indifferent to art, or who are satisfied to 
accept on all questions relating to it the second-hand sayings in 
guide books, or the flippant critiques in newspapers. 

M. Taine is candid ehough to declare his incompetence for 
giving an exhaustive account, from personal knowledge, of Roman 
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society ; he assures us, however, that his conclusions have been 
arrived at after having had fifty or sixty discussions with different 
classes of the people. We are the more disposed to accept the 
correctness of his statements, because they are advanced with a 
modesty which is the surest token of good faith. The first 
tiring which struck him was the small number of native artists 
in the metropolis of art. The painters are copyists by choice, 
the sculptors expend their energies in polishing their statues ; 
for they know that rich foreigners appreciate that which shines. 
It is not wholly the fault of the artists that they are so wanting 
in originality. They are unable to learn, as they are forbidden 
to travel, or, if permission be given to them, it iso with the 
hint not to return. A man who has the reputation of being a 
student is watched by the police, who easily find a pretext for 
entering his house in order to discover a reason for ordering 
him to enter at, and not to stir out after sunset. There are 
plenty of professors at the University, but they are so badly 
paid, that in order to keep body and soul together they are 
obliged to embrace a profession. It is noteworthy that the 
sciences of the Middle Ages are held in honour, while modern 
science is ignored. The necessary means for teaching the most 
important part of medicine are considered improper ; midwifery 
being taught through the medium of drawings. # 

Among the so-called educated class there is plenty of natural 
talent, but also plenty of selfishness. Very few would risk a 
coin for Italy ; fewer still would jeopardize their lives. They 
will talk loudly, and allow others to do the work. Self-sacrifice 
they regard as folly. They smile when they see a Frenchman 
become excited at the prospect of glory, or for the honour of 
his country. They are patient, subtle, and insinuating ; always 
aiming at taking an advantage without committing themselves. 
The state of society is an explanation of their conduct. Fa- 
vouritism is not avowed only, but is the rule. Those who employ 
a pretty and accommodating lady to prefer their requests are 
sure never to be denied. To appear well dressed is a passion 
which must be JPatified at all hazards. A husband does not 
heed what his wife does so long as she can bring money to the 
common purse ; or if he do open his eyes, it is in order to reap 
a pecuniary profit. Here, as elsewhere, ignorance is found along 
with indolence. A girl who can write a note is considered learned. 
No reproach can be levelled against the morality of unmarried 
girls, their honour being as precious to them as their livea Their 
desire is to get married ; their greatest triumph, to hook a 
husband ; .after marriage they are ready enough to forget the 
virtues they once practised, it is doubtful if the Bomans really 
desire to become Italiana Some are of opinion that at the end 
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of a month after the incorporation of Rome with Italy they 
would detest the Piedmontese^ and regret the Ecclesiastical 
Government, which now permits them to do what they please 
provided they never meddle with politics. They are semi-savages, 
who would not readily submit to the restraints of laws impar- 
tially administered. 

Between the commonalty and the nobility there is not much 
to choose. As a body the Roman nobles are stupid ; Prince 
Lello, in M. Edmond About^s “ Tolla'^ is a fair sample of his 
class. Many of them have travelled, and have had opportu- 
nities for becoming enlightened, but have not profited by them. 
When they entertain, their guests belong to their immediate 
circle, and are as much a part of the mansion as the chairs and 
tables. It is almost impossible for a stranger to acquire their 
confidence. Their education disposes them to regard even their 
very neighbours with suspicion. What they really mean they rarely 
say. The only thing they do with heartiness is to make love. 
This Ls not forbidden by the Pppe ; he only interferes when tho 
consequences become disquieting. Should they possess estates, 
they must entrust them to agents. Tho proprietors of those 
estates are not to be envied. If a farmer fails to pay his rent 
on the appointed day he asks for three months^ grace ; then he 
repeats his request, till at length his landlord's patience is ex- 
hausted. It is decided that he must be evicted, but his nephew 
is a canon, and the governor of the district is induced to pray 
that the landlord will have pity on his tenant. A year passes, 
and the sheriff's officer is despatched : he stops short on being 
told that a cardinal is the delinquent's friend. The consequence 
is that justice is delayed, that the tenant is afforded renewed 
opportunities for showing himself to be an honest man, that he 
t^es advantage of those opportunities to harass his landlord 
so grievously that the latter is forced in the end not only to 
forego his claim, but also to bribe his tenant to give up posses- 
sion and proceed elsewhere in order to recommence the same 
game. 

At present, politics are the chief topic of conversation in Rome. 
It is often said that the presence of the French troops has made 
the Government more tyrannical, and many expect that its fall 
cannot be long delayed after the withdrawal of the foreign garri- 
son. M. Taine does not think the oppression so cruel as is sup- 
posed, and believes that it cannot be compared to that of the 
Bourbons in Naples, where men were tortured as well as im- 

E risoned. There is nothing surprising in liberal opinions being 
eld in aversion here ; an ecclesiastical government must dis- 
approve of that which is contrary to its spirit. One priest may 
be independent in heart and deed, but several acting together 
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must behave like despots. The Pope is obliged to follow in the 
course chalked out for him, to uphold the traditions of his office, 
and denounce as revolutionary whatever is new« He is at once 
the assertor and the guardian of the truth : his word is law, but 
in order to be so regarded it must coincide with the doctrine of 
thd^Church. ^As Church doctrines are all classified and defined, 
as, indeed, every question, according to the Ptomish Church, has 
long since been settled, it is unnecessary to attempt the discovery 
of new truths, for it is impossible to discover any. 

Among the young and well-informed Komans it is thought 
possible to retain the Papal system while getting rid of its draw- 
backs, and to reconcile Church dogmas with modern progress. 
These aspirations are very poetical, but also thoroughly im- 
practicable. They exhibit what is desired rather than what can 
be accomplished. Begarding Roman Catholicism as a fact, 
M. Taine tries to estimate the nature of the forces which sus- 
tain, and of those which counteract it. 

The first is the preponderance of rites. A savage, an infant, 
an uncultured mind, requires a sign in place of the thing signified : 
this is either a fetish, as in Africa, or the image of a saint, as 
in the Middle Ages. The same want is still felt by a Sabine 
shepherd or a peasant of Brittany. To them a finger of St. 
Yves, a garment of St. Francis, or a statue of the Virgin, is 
God. In their estimation a vow performed, a fast kept, beads 
rightly counted, a medal kissed witlt fervour, constitute true piety. 
As knowledge extends, these mechanical observances are aban- 
doned. This has occurred among the educated classes in Franco 
since the seventeenth century. 

The second force is the possession of a complete and fixed 
system of metaphysics. On this account Roman Catholicism is 
always in direct antagonism to experimental science. Every 
day, however, the contest between the two is becoming more 
and more favourable to the latter. The discoveries of science 
are being accepted as facts it is impossible to dispute, and are 
taking rank among the commonplaces of mankind. In time 
they must be accepted by the whole body of the Roman Catho- 
lics as they now are by a few among them, and the metaphysics 
of the Church will then fall into as great disrepute as image 
worship. Both of these are dead forces, operating merely from 
their acquired velocity. The following are living, that is, are 
always supplied with fresh impulses. 

In the first place may be ranked^ a ‘'Monarchical Church,"’ 
skilfully organized, standing alone, and aiding governments to 
maintain order and obedience. Such a Church serves to bridle 
the socialistic passions which threaten modern society. The more 
a people, like the French or the Austrians, submits to a yoke, 
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the more attached is it to the Roman Catholic Church. So long 
as a people like the French consents to place the supreme power 
in the hands of an individual, and forego personal freedom, so 
long is it likely to have the Pope for its spiritual head. 

Mysticism is the second of the vital forces. In our day 
men have grown very accessible to external impi^essions, a&d 
inclined to seek a refuge in the poetry of religion from the 
mental doubts which trouble them. To such persons there is 
something soothing in the worship of the Virgin. In women 
the tendency is even more marked, for they are exposed to the 
same difficulties as men without being affected by the same 
counteracting influences. Wearied with the monotony of exis- 
tence, and longing for a brighter prospect, they find consolation 
and composure in the practices of the Church and belief in all 
its tenets. The mystical passion for a saint gives them more 
unalloyed pleasure than love for an earthly sinner. 

Roman Catholicism, then, may undergo the following trans- 
formation. Its rites may be modified for all but the ignorant, 
its system of metaphysics fall to the ground except in the schools, 
the ranks of its hierarchy be closed up, and its sentimental 
doctrines be expanded. It will then appeal chiefly to govern- 
ments and to women, be at once a political power, and a refuge 
for stricken souls. Nothing but the ascendancy of a new religion 
will overturn it ; a people never quits one form of religion but to 
embrace another. In the course of a century or two it may be 
menaced with a new form of Protestantism, that of Schleiermacher 
and Bunsen, brought into harmony with the demands of civiliza- 
tion and science, and fitted to be embraced by that higher class 
which, under the influence of Voltaire and Rousseau, adopted 
deism. Should Roman Catholicism emerge unchanged out of 
such a struggle, it maybe considered immortal, and the prophecy 
of Macaulay will be realized. 

The great charm of this work is its comprehensiveness. Of 
this no extracts or any sketch can convey an adequate notion. 
Many questions of great interest are discussed in it, to which we 
have made no reference. Indeed, a volume of this kind cannot be 
judged from a single chapter, any more than the character 
of a city can be learnt from traversing a single street. Unless 
we greatly err, all who travel through Italy out of curiosity, cir 
sojourn there from choice, will find it needful to consult the work 
of M. Taine. When completed, it will long continue to be the 
standard work on the subject Among , the dignitaries of the 
Romish Church it will never be popular, yet they will find it 
very useful. The hatred which they have vented on M. Edmond 
About and M. Renan will, for a time, be diverted into a new 
[Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXVni.]-NEW Semes, Vol. XXIX. No., 11. L L 
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channel. At Rome, M. Taine is certain to be regarded and 
denounced as the representative in human form of the roaring 
lion, that delights in devouring the Pope’s faithful subjects. 

In his own country he is already loathed and feared by those 
whose understandings have been distorted by bigotry. The 
clerical authorities of the Sorbonne have decided that no can- 
didate for a« degree shall be permitted to publish a thesis up- 
holding the doctrines which he originated and advocates. This 
is a high testimony in his favour. It must always be gratifying 
to a thinker to be dreaded by the co-religionists of the persecutor 
of Galileo. Next to the honour of being universally applauded 
is that of being denounced by those whose approval is dis- 
honouring. 

In addition to being an acute critic, M. Taine is a true artist. 
He does not, it is true, handle either pencil or chisel ; but the 
giving colour to canvas or life to marble, is but one medium for 
artistic display. To compose a book is a fine art. Unfortunately, 
most writers fancy that they have done enough in recording 
their opinions with accuracy, and in language which correctly ex- 
presses their thoughts. That the materials should be grouped 
together in the best order, and toned down so as to produce the 
maximum of efiect, is usually so little heeded as to be left un- 
attempted. Indeed, the rule is to write what comes first, and 
leave the rest to the printer. Frenchmen are more sensitive on 
these points than Germans and Englishmen. They have a taste 
for symmetry and a knowledge of proportion. They hold that 
writing ought to give pleasure as well as teach, that for difierent 
classes of subjects there is an appropriate drapery, for every 
kind of discussion an appropriate form. In carrying these 
maxims into practice, M. Taine has shown himself a master. 
He deals with his paragraphs as a painter harmonizes his 
colours. His diction is always in keeping with the subject, and 
is finished almost to excess. When regarding the epithets and 
images he employs, we are as much struck with the affluence of 
his mind as with their appositeness. 

Although less ambitious a performance, yet we should rank 
this work as highly as his History of English Literature.'' 
Written rather to express opinions than illustrate a system, it 
pleases us all the more. While perusing it we are not obliged 
to pause and ask ourselves : does this deduction which professes 
to be scientific, tally with actual facts ? Although when seeking 
for the soul of a writer in his works, M. Taine is always in- 
genious and thoughtful, yet he does not impress us so powerfully 
as when, in the presence of a great work of art, or a rare speci- 
men of natural scenery, he is fraught with emotion, and strives 
to make his readers partners in his feelings. Combining a love 
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for science with a fine taste, and possessing a large knowledge of 
literature, he treats all questions on broad principles, and from a 
lofty point of view. Herein lies his strength. But the strongest 
man has his weak side, the most comprehensive thinker omits some 
element from his calculations ; even a philosopher is a mortal. 
In our opinion the weakness of M. Taine is as natural as it is 
pardonable. Quick to discern the shortcomings of others, eagerly 
desiring to avoid similar faults, he exerts himself with laudable 
energy to render his conclusions proof against attack. Perceiving 
intellectual processes to be analogous to physical ones in this, 
that both can be comprehended only when all the necessary facts 
have been collected, classified, and verified, he has devoted him- 
self to the patient massing of facts in order to deduce therefrom 
conclusions revealing the character of our mental states in terms 
which cannot be challenged. In many cases he attains what he 
thinks to be demonstrated truth. We have already given our 
reasons for differing from him in so thinking. We may now add 
that, while ready to hail his success as freely as any other indis- 
putable fact, we not only doubt the possibility but also the utility 
of its accomplishment. % 

Annihilation itself is not a more appalling prospect than that 
of the day when everything shall be intelligible, when a formula 
shall be the key to unlock every secret of Nature, when there 
shall be nothing to strive after, for there will be nothing to learn. 
To grope in the dark may be unpleasant, but to be exposed to 
the untempered blaze of the sun. is equally disagreeable. To 
blunder in our estimates of authors and their works is humiliating 
only when we are conscious that our errors are due to carelessness 
in collecting facts and heedlessness or partiality in weighing 
them. The critic may some day be endowed with an infallible 
instrument by which to probe the human mind and discover its 
secrets. Wc have no ambition to possess that magical wand. 
Enough is it for us, as it was for Lessing, to be always pursuing 
the truth, knowing well that we chase a divine phantom, know- 
ing also, however, that the delight of the chase is infinitely pre- 
ferable to the surfeit of possession. Our homage is paid to the 
Goddess Truth all the more heartily and reverently because we 
believe her to be far 

“ Too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 
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CONTEMPORAKY LITERATURE. 

The Forcifjn Boohs noticed in the following Bectione are chief y Bupplied hy Messrs. 
Williams & Nobgate, HenrUtta-street, Covent-garden, and Mr. Nutt, 270, 
Strand. 

THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

M K. DONALDSON continues his valuable Introduction to the 
History of Christian Literature and Doctrine in the Ante- 
Niccne Period by two volumes containing the Apologists.^ The prin- 
cipal writers of whose works an account is here given are Justin Martyr, 
Tatian, Theophilus, and Athenagoras. The method pursued is the 
same as in the previous volume ; the history of the works, the history 
of the authors so far as it may be known, and an abstract of their 
doctrines, are given under separate heads. There is prefixed an intro- 
duction, which gives a fair and impartial estimate of the characteristics 
of this portion of the Patristic literature. The title Apologists is at 
first apt to mislead, and the modern reader, on his becoming acquainted 
with these authors, will assuredly experience a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. Tl^ arguments appear and beside the mark ; but they 
are not to bo taken as replies to systematic attacks upon Christianity. 
They “ are not apologies for Christianit3%” they are apologies for Chris- 
tians accused of crimes, of impieties and immoralities, of conspiring 
against the well-being of tlie State and of society. They endeavour 
to enlist the common sense and sense of justice of the emperors to 
whom most of them were addressed on behalf of the Christians ex- 
posed to persecution from the heathen populace and from subordinate 
authorities, because their tenets and practices were misunderstood. 
The policy of the Emperors Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and 
Marcus Aurelius was favourable to the progress of Christianity, and 
enlightened views of imperial policy led to tlie foundation of educa- 
tional and charitable foundations bearing a resemblance to those which 
grew up under the Christian system. The difficulty which Christianity 
had to encounter lay principally with the masses, who still believed in 
polytheism, and were attached to its observances. The cultus of the 
gods penetrated the whole of social life. The Christian, in withdraw- 
ing himself from idolatrous observances, was compelled to withdraw 
himself from society, and became in popular estimation at once an 
atheist and an enemy of the human race. Hence the imputation of 
Thyestean banquets and CEdipodean intercourse, which received a 
shadowy confirmation from reports of the Eucharistic ceremonies and 
the fea^s of charity. In repelling the accusations against themselves, 
the Christians necessarily retorted upon the Pagans the corruption of 
their own society, authorized as it was by the scandalous stories in 

^ A Critical History of Christian Literature Doctrine, from the Death of 
the Apostles to the Nicene Council.'* By JameslSonaldBOD, M.A Vols. 11., III. 
Apologists. London : Macmillan and Co. 1866. 
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their mythology, which, however contemned or explained by the wiser, 
were taken literally by the vulgar. Then there arose the discussion 
on the relation of Christianity to Philosophy. ' The Apologists recog- 
nise in the philosopher a certain insight into divine truth, but feeble 
compared with that which dwelt in the prophets. Philosophy was 
variable and self-contradictory, Christianity alone stable and consistent. 
The philosophic teaching with which the Apologists show the greatest 
affinity is that of Socrates and Plato, or of certain schools derived 
from Plato, the influence of Aristotle in this period being unknown. 
With Stoicism Christianity had much in common on its moral and 
social side, and was in fact greatly indebted to it ; speculatively, the 
two repelled each other. “The impersonal character of the Stoic 
Divinity closed up the Stoic heart against Christianity,” and vice versd. 
In the department of what would be called, in modern phrase, the 
Evidences of Christianity, the Apologists are very meagre and defi- 
cient ; they rely principally on the argument from prophecy, exempli- 
fying it in the most far-fetched interpretations of the passages of the 
Old Testament as significant of Christ. Whatever its comparative 
merits relatively to Paganism, if Christianity had had nothing better 
to rely upon than Justii^’s argument from prophecy, it would never 
have conquered the world. Mr. Donaldson then sketches the growth 
of the doctrine of the Logos which appears in this period, derived 
from or having a close affinity with the Philonian doctrine. By a 
necessary logical development there issued from it the dogma of the 
Deity of Christ, which as yet was held only in the vaguest manner. 
Wc cannot follow Mr. Donaldson through his analysis of the writings 
of the several Apologists, and add only a brief extract from this candid 
and impartial work. We give the following the rather as not entirely 
agreeing with it : — 

“ There seems not the slightest reason for the opinion that the Church was 
divided into a Pauline and a Petrine party. The reasons which have been 
assigned for this opinion will be discussed as they come up in treating of the 
various writers. The Christians acted towards each other with charity. They 
permitted differences of opinion in regard to the divinity of Christ. They 
permitted differences of opinion in regard to the observance of the Passover. 
But towards the end of our period a mighty change came over the Church ; 
and wc shall find the most violent passions, the keenest bigotry, and the most 
absurd d^matism play very prominent parts. And this is what we might 
expect. The Churcii was^beral daring the Apologetic days, because from 
ignorant simplicity and childlike love it was indifferent to outward observances 
and to speculative opinions. As soon as Christians came to attach any value 
to outward observances and to dogmas, a spirit of intolerance will show 
itself.” (Vol. ii. p. 47.) 

Mr. Merivale’s lectures,^ both the present and the previous seriesi 
have the value of illustrating the truth that there is no absolute break 
in the history of religion any more than in any other human history. 

> The Conversion of the Northern Nations. The Boyle Lectures for the Year 
1865." Delivered at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. By Charles Merivale, B.l^ 
Rector of Lawford, Chaplain to the Speaker of the House of Coniuons. LoadQ|||t 
Longmans. 1860. 
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But in exemplifying this truth in the instance of the growth of Chris- 
tisgiiity, the author has found himself on very delicate ground. The 
usual dogmatic prepossessions concerning the nature of a Divine Eeve- 
lation are very much against it, and it cuts away, or at least seriously 
imperils, a very common argument for the miraculous origin and pro- 
pagation of Christianity. It is very generally urged that the excel- 
lences of Christianity presented an impediment to its reception by the 
Pagan nations, which could only be overcome by a special Divine 
interposition — that it made its way in spite of them by a supernatural 
aid. Mr. Merivale shows, on the other hand, that its very excellences 
materially assisted its reception. The object of the Boyle lecturer 
was to show the coherence of Bevelation with the Order of Providence ; 
he has in consequence exposed himself to the imputation, in some 
quarters, of resolving it into the Order of Providence. He has been 
reminded that to argue the divinity of the Bevelation from its corre- 
spondence to the real wants and best anticipations of Pagan human 
nature is at best a two-edged sword. Such representations have appa- 
rently produced their effect ; at any rate, and from whatever cause, 
we have to complain that Mr. Merivale sets himself from time to 
time to blunt effectually one of the edges of l^s too trenchant weapon. 
He both refrains from pushing home his general argument, and he 
presents contradictory views of historical details. The particular 
purpose of the present set of lectures is to show that in the coherent 
progress of the Christian religion in the world it was to be embraced 
by Teutons as well as by Greeks, and to take up into itself ethical 
elements from the German peoples, as it had adopted philosophical 
conceptions from the schools of Athens and Alexandria. 

** God had other races of men, other habits of mind and spiritual training, 
to bring into the confession of faith in Him and in Ilis Gospel ; and He re- 
quired the teaching of His Word to be placed upon a broader foundation, to 
be developed from a deeper source ; that Christ might become the Desire of 
another people, the Light and Life of a new world of humanity.” — ^p. 20. % 

m 

Now it does not appear to us that Mr. Merivale perceives the great 
difficulty of maintaining the intermediate position which he takes up 
between the antagonistic theories of the natural and supernatural pro- 
pagation of Christianity. At one moment we anticipate that his 
knowledge of histoiy must oblige him to modi^ the notion of a sacred 
deposit of faith containing implicitly all doctnne afterwards rendered 
explicit, yet always self-evolved ; but anon, his dogmatism and eccle- 
siasticism compel him to justify as truths the Athanasian and Augus- 
tinian theology, together with tlie Sacramental system of the Church, 
He conceives, as he tells us, the Christian idea of religion to be based 
upon the annunciation to man by Jesus Christ, of his corrupt and 
Mien state, and of the mode of his restoration ; that it is quite different 
from that of the heathen world, and from the conceit of personal merit 
which colours every deviation from the Catholic doctrine of the 
Divine Nature, sometimes even among those who have been bred and 
baptized in the true faith of the Holy Trinity.” (p. 46.) It was the 
^at work of Augustine, although his hooks on the Trinity are 
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scarcely* less scientific than those of Athanasius/* to establish “ the 
doctrine of human corruption, of original sin, and the neea of grace 
Divine.’* In the heresies alike of Arius and Felagius we “ recognise the 
same restless activity of our inbred Paganism ;’* in the great contro- 
versies carried on by Athanasius and Augustine we are to perceive 
how Providence “ raised a barrier against Paganism in the genuine 
deductions from Scripture of the Church and her doctors.*’ Of 
Augustine it is further said, ^‘that he has been for fifteen cen- 
turies the salt of Christian divinity, every revival of religion has 
drawn strength from his medicinal waters.” So far, indeed, from 
these lectures presenting really any valuable demonstration of the 
historical progress of Christianity, their real tendency is to insinuate, 
under the cloak of a few plausible historical illustrations, the narrowest 
and most unmitigated dogmatism. Perfectly determined is Mr. 
Merivale to guard himself from all suspicion of complicity with any of 
the floating heresies of the day ; he cannot, therefore, notice the noble 
qualifications of Origen without aj%ending a somewhat halting, yet 
thorough, condeumation of his Universalisrn 

“ He believes in the ultimate reconciliation of ail men, of every soul of man, 
and of devils also, to God ; for so widely, so fancifully, does he interpret the 
promised restoration of all things. If tlus be an error in fact — as certainly it 
exceeds the limits of tlvc revealed — ^it is, at least, a generous error. If it be a 
heresy, it is one which lias found, and is likely, perhaps, to find, few followers. 
Tf it is too bold, there arc few, perhaps, who will have the courage to embrace 
it. Hut the Church of God is a jealous Ciiurch, and to the Church it savoured, 
of Paganism ; it augured tiiat rcactiou of vain human imaginatiefas against 
which it was tlie sacred mission of the Church to guard.** — p. 3 7. 

We have said the particular object of the present set of lectures is 
to show how in the providential order Ijjie Northern nations were 
adapted to contribute special elements to the growth of Christianity. 
How does the Lecturer deal with the questions which thereupon arise : 
Do we owe certain elements in Western and modem society rather to 
Christianity or to race ? With these questions Mr. Merivale does not 
really grapple, and where he touches upon them entangles himself in 
contradictions. We may instance his treatment of the relation of the 
Gothic principle of loyalty to Christianity. The Greek or Homan, 
we are truly told, conceived and felt patriotism ; certainly he did not 
owe it to Christianity ; “ of loyalty he had no conception,” neither of 
submission to impersonal law, nor of attachment to a personal sovereign. 
“Patriotism was a Pagan virtue,” “but loyalty,** according to Mr. 
Merivale, “ is a Christian grace ;*’ although loyalty is as little to be 
found in the New Testament as patriotism, nor ^ver appeared in 
Christianity “until the conquerors from the North brought it straight 
with them from their deserts.’* If this principle, then, is found with 
the Northerns when they are not Christian, and not found with other 
peoples when they are Christian, the philosophical historian would 
conclude that it must be a Northern characteristic ; but the Boyle 
Lecturer desires to prove it a “Christian grace,” and therefore, 

“ Christianity interpreted to them their own instinct,” because **^thhi 
is the very type of the relation of the believer to God strange, tl^, 
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that Christianity should not have proclaimed it before. •Equally 
hampereois the lecturer with the position of woman in Christianity. 
Hte acknowledges the Teutonic origin of the romantic sentiment, but 
he prefers to found the equality of woman to man, as recognised in 
modern Christianity, on a dogmatic basis — that “ God sent forth his 
Son made of a woman.*’ If man denies Christianity, he will deny the 
spiritual claims of woman. “ For so ho did in antiquity ; so do, 
perhaps, all existing heathenisms; so threaten to do all modern 
unbelief and scepticism” — a hardy 'assertion ; for we suppose Mr. 
Merivale would have called Comte an unbeliever and Parker a sceptic. 
But this dogmatic basis has peculiar difficulties of its own. The birth 
of Christ, we are told, of “ a Virgin-Mother,” is the “ charter” and 
“pledge of woman’s equality with man;” it would surely be a pledge 
of much more. “ It puts to shame mythologies,” which seems a very 
hazardous allusion. And we are vrarned at the same time .against 
“ the elevation to the place of accepted dogma of the most extravagant 
of human inventions ;” yet half Christendom accepts this most extra- 
vagant invention as a necessary corollary from the “ test and token of 
a general revelation.” To the unbeliever, it need scarcely be said, two 
Immaculate Conceptions present no greater difficulty than one, nor the 
deification of a woman greater difficulty than the deification of a man. 
The conclusion of the whole series of discourses presents an example of 
playing fast and loose which we have rarely seen surpassed. “ Deve- 
lopment,” which has carried Mr. Merivale to perilous heights of 
dogma, becomes “fiction” when it exaggerates the humble “ Virgin- 
Mother” into a divinity ; the Church, in which but now male and 
female were on a line of spiritual equality, becomes the “ masculine 
Church of the Apostles,” not to be “moulded to the imaginations of 
female votaries;” the men* “to whom the power of preaching and 
teaching is given,” are not to “ surrender their prerogative of thought 
and reasoning and criticism;” the Church is not to “work upon 
female impulses and fancies,” lest it “lose as rapidly as it wdlL 
gain “ if the women enter in at the one door, the men will go out 
at the other ;** which strikes us as a very strange exemplification of the 
spiritual equ^ity of the sexes. 

Mr. Mozley’s “Bampton Lectures” on the subject of Miracles,® 
correspond neither to his reputation nor to his power, nor yet to the 
greatness of the occasion. “ There has arisen,’* he says, “ in a certain 
class of minds, an apparent perception of the impossibility of suspen- 
sions of physical law;” he proposes, therefore, to address himself 
mainly to the question of the credibility of miracles, only touching 
subordinately on*their use and the evidences of them. On these latter 
points he has not, indeed, dwelt at so great length as on tne former, 
but he bases the whole of his discussion ou an assumption of the use 
of miracles, even of their necessity in the case of a Bevelation, and in 


* “Eight Leotures on Miracles.** Preached before tie Univelrsity of Oxford, in 
the on, the foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon 

of Salisbury. By J. B. Mozley, B.D., Vicar of Old Shoreham, late Fellow of 
M^dalen OoUege. London^ Rivingtous. 1865 . 
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the case of the Christian Bcvelation in particular ; and he specially 
examines the proposition, that “ no testimony can reach to tf»o super- 
natural,” of which, in a certain sense, he admits the truth. But — con- 
sidering the growing strength of the “ apparent perception** of the 
impossibility of miracles, or at least of the presumption against their 
occurrence from the conviction of the mutual coherence and relativity 
of the universe as a whole, the substitution of the conception of reve- 
lations by orderly grov/th for that of vQVQ\s.tiotis per saltwn, as well as 
the persuasion, becoming more and more widely spread by reason of 
modern investigation into the Christian Oriyines, of the weakness of 
the evidence whereon the miracles with which we are principally con- 
cerned mu^ rest — it docs surprise us that Mr. Mozley should have 
contented himself with going round again in the old circle traced by 
Butler and Paley in their arguments with the Deists. Mr. IMozley is 
equally behindhand in his argument for the possibility of miracles, as 
not excluded by our experience of the uniformity of nature hitherto. 
For the presumption with which the maintainer of miracles has in 
these days to contend is much more than a mere presumption in 
favour of repetition, or expectation of the recurrence of events like 
those already experienced ; it is a presumption against any break in 
the implication or continuity of co-existences. The mere repetition of 
the rising of the sun, considered as an isolated phenomenon or event 
during the whole human experience hitherto, may not exclude the pos- 
sibility of its ceasing to rise ; we may have no valid or sufficient reason 
to infer, from the mere fact of the repetition hitherto, the necessity of 
continuance. Mr. Mozley does not, as it seems to us, push his argument 
farther than that. The scientific, or we may say rational presumption, 
with which he really has to contend is, that the sun will continue to rise 
as long as other astronomical conditions remain the same as heretofore. 
The miracle of which he ought to vindicate the possibility, the reason- 
ableness, the conceivableness, is one which supposes unlike conse- 
quences from like antecedents, unlike effects from like causes and con- 
ditions, unlike products from like factors, different sums from identical 
items. To the Eeason, which regards the univefse as a wliole, made up 
of mutually interdependent parts, the withdrawal of any part is incon- 
sistent with the continuance of the rest, the orderly function of the 
whole is made up of the constant and ascertained function of its con- 
stituents. Nor can the immediate action of the Pern ex machind be 
assumed, for he is not suspended above the other agents, but is the 
spring which is already moving them all. The divine universe is as 
a mighty equation, which subsists as long as equivalent operations 
only are performed upon its members; if an addition or subtraction be 
made on onh side only its balance is destroyed. Thus there is a growing 
persuasion (and it is this particular persuasion in our educated minds 
with which we consider Mr. MozW has not attempted to deal) that 
a miracle of particular immediate intervention in the universe implies 
a contradiction, the res%of the universe being by the hypothesis left 
as before ; for if it were not left as before there would be no miracle 
or interposition. The problem suggested by the conception of the 
universe, as a whole of coexistent parts, whtth Mr. Mozley has to 
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solve, may be simplifiGtl into such a form as this ; an equilateral 
triangle is also equiangular, and it is not conceivable, or possible even, 
for a miracle to make a triangle otherwise, than equiangular, so long 
as it remains equilateral. It has long been admitted in theology , that 
it is beyond the power of the Deity to change the past — 

Moyov yap avTOv k 6 deog ffrepitTKETai 

' Ay ivrjTa ttoleiv arr av ^ TTETTpayfiiva , — 

in other words, to interfere with relations in the order of succession. 
It is, we apprehend, coining to be acknowledged also as a theological 
truth, that it would imply a contradiction of himself were the Deity 
supposed to interfere with the relations of things in the older of co- 
existence. Incompletely as Mr. Mozlcy has dealt with the abstract 
question of miracle, he is still less satisfactory in his assumption of the 
necessity of miracle in the case of the Christian Revelation. ^ He puts 
it as follows, in a remarkable passage, which we must transcribe : — 

“ If a person of evident integrity and loftiness of character rose into notice in 
a particular country and community eighteen centuries ago, who made these 
communications about himself : that he had existed before his natural birth, 
from all eternity, and before the world was, in a state of glory with Grod ; that 
he was the only-begotten Son of God ; that the world had been made by him ; 
that he had, however, come down from heaven, and assumed tbe form and 
nature of man for a particular purpose — viz., to be the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sins of the world ; that he thus stood in a mysterious and 
supernatural relation to the whole of mankind; that through him alone 
mankind had access to God ; that he was the head of an invisible kingdom, into 
which he should gather all generations of righteous men who had lived in the 
world ; that on his departure lienee he should return to heaven, to prepare 
mansions for them ; and lastly, that he should descend at the end of the world 
to judge the whole human race, on which occasion all that were in their graves 
should hear his voice, and come forth, they that had done good unto the 
resurrection of life, and they that had done evil unto the resurrection of 
damnation — if this person made these assertions about himself, and all that 
was done was to ’make the assertions, what would be the inevitable conclusion 
of sober reason respecting that 'person ? T/te necessary condition of sober 
reason respemng that person would be that he was disordered in the under- 
standing^' — ^pp. 14, 15. 

We have put in italics the alternative which Mr. Mozley states with 
a terseness and a harshness from which a Strauss would have shrunk, 
but which the orthodox controversialists may hereafter find they have 
unwisely adopted. It is wpo rwfipufv rarTeadai ; the courage lent thereby 
is artificial, but the ruin upon defeat complete. The argument, if 
such it may be called, is thus stated : By no rational being could a 
just and benevolent life be accepted as proof of such astonishing an- 
nouncements. Miracles are the necessary complement, then, of such 
announcements, which, without them, are pui^oseless and abortive** — 
that is to say, the announcement!, being incredible in themselves, 
prove thereby the truth of the miracles whi(^ are requisite to attest 
them ; and the miracles, in their turn, though incredible in themselves, 
being thus proved to be true, prove in return the truth of the incre- 
dible announcements. is due, indeed, to Mr. Mozley to point out 
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that he does consider elsewhere the evidence for the Gospel miracles, or 
some of them, to be in itself so conclusive as to enable the acceptance of 
them at the same time that the mediseval miracles are rejected. And 
we are amazed at the simplicity with which he puts forth such a state- 
ment as the following (the italics are ours) : — 

“ That certain great and cardinal Gospel miracles which, if granted, clear 
away all antecedent objection to the reception of the rest, possess contemporaty 
testmony^^ must he admitted by everybody^ at tlie peril of invalidating all his- 
torical evidence, and involving our whole knowledge of the events of the past 
in doubt. That the first promulgators of Christianity asserted, as a fact wliich 
liad come under the cognizance of their senses, the Resurrection of our Lord 
Irom the dead, is as certain as anything in history.’* (p, 217 .) 

We do not at all see that the fear of throwing doubt upon other 
liistories is philosophically or morally a ground for “ admitting that wo 
possess contemporary testimony’* in the Gospel histories, if those 
writings are not proved to be the work of contemporaries. Nor can 
we see that the refusal to^lmit that we “ possess contemporary testi- 
mony” to a history incrediole itself, when the contemporaneousness of 
the authors has not been shown, can involve in doubt our knowledge 
of the Peloponnesian war, or the conquest of Gaul, or the Peninsular 
campaigns, which are not incredible in themselves and are recorded 
by undoubted contemporaries — Thucydides, Caesar, and the Duke of 
VVelliiigtou. When Mr. Mozley has further investigated the author- 
ship ol the books of the New Testament ho will probably speak with 
more reserve of the “first promulgators of Christianity** asserting 
that the resurrection of Jesus from the dead was a fact which had come 
under the cognizance of their senses. 

We have the first part before us of a most valuable work by Pro- 
fessor Kuenen of Leyden, made generally accessible in the translation 
of a thorough scholar and advanced theologian, and recommended by 
a brief introduction by M. Renan.'^ It is seldom that three such 
names arc seen borne on one title-page. The author undertakes to 
present a history of the Hebrew literature, properly so called, as far as 
it is preserved to us from the earliest times ; in other words, a history 
of the literature of the Old Testament, The history of this literature 
will reflect during the period over which its composition ranges the 
intellectual, moral, and religious characteristics of the people itself. 

A divine product, so far as the authors obeyed the higher movements 
of the Divine Spirit, it is at the same time a human product, and laust 
present phenomena common to it with other compositions on kindred 
subjects, by men of other races. And even if it presents the appear- 
ance of a whole, more penetrated than any other native literature that 
we know of with a religious spirit, and directed, with some few excep- 
tions to religious ends, we are the rather engaged to trace the con- 

^ Histoire Critique des Livres de I'Ancien Testament.*’ Par A. Kuenen, Doc- 
teur en Th^ologie et en Fhilosophie, Professeur h I’Universitd de Leyde. Traduita 
par M. A. Pierson, Docteur en Th^ologie et en Philosophie, avec une Preface de 
M. Ernest Renan, Membre de I’lnstitut. Tome premier, des Livres Historiques. 
Paris. 1860 . ^ 
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ditions under which the ])eculiar growth took its exceptional form. A 
capital question in these inquiries undoubtedly is that which concerns 
the dates and authorship of the books themselves ; for the significance 
of the literature as a whole, and of its several parts, will be altogether 
different, according as it shall be found to have been spread in the time 
of its composition over a period of fifteen hundred years, or of a thou- 
sand, or of five hundred. The books of the Old Testament were dis- 
tributed by the Jews themselves at the commencement of the Christian 
era into the Law, the Prophets, and the Writings : a division still pre- 
.-erved in our Hebiw Bibles. The “five books,'* so called, of Moses, 
constitute the Law ; the Prophets consist of the prophetical history, 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and of the prophetical books properly 
so called, Daniel excepted ; the Writings comprised the Psalms and 
the didactic books, together with Esther, Daniel, Ezra,Nchemiab, and 
the Chronicles. A more natural distribution of the literature, accord- 
ing to its subject matter, is followed by Professor Kuenen, into — 1 . 
The historical books ; 2. The prophetical l^ks ; 3. The poetical and 
didactic books. In the present volume tlm dates and origin of the 
historical books are treated of. The discussions connected with the 
Pentateuch occupy about half of a volume of six hundred pages. The 
principal conclusions in respect to it at which the learned Professor 
ai’rives are the following : The Decalogue, in a shorter form than it 
exists at present, together with a few other ordinances, are all that 
Moses left in writing. The spirit of the great legislator may have 
exercised a powerful influence upon the formation of the religious, 
moral, and political life of the nation ; but in the age of Moses himself 
there was neither room, nor occasion, nor means for an elaborate 
written legislation. The non-Mosaic •documents comprised in tlie 
Pentateuch commence with the reign of David, when some regulations 
for worship and life, already in practice, were committed to writing 
(Bdbk of the Covenant), Shortly after the building of the Temple by 
Solomon, a priest or Levite composed the book which commences witii 
the Creation of the ^forld and concludes with the conquest of Canaan 
— having for its principal object the regulation of the public worship ; 
but this book was not published, and, remaining in the hands of the 
clergy, received additions and modifications from time to time (Book 
of Origins). In the reign of Manasseh some unknown prophet, de- 
sirous of exterminating idolatry and of engaging the people in the sole 
wor^ip of Jehovah, composed the Book of Deuteronomy^ modifying 
in some respects the original Mosaic institutions, and insisting espe- 
cially on the obligation of a central worship at Jerusalem. With these 
ends in view, he would by no means conceive that he was falsifying, 
though fictitiously ascribing his work to the great legislator himself. 
Pifty years later the principles of the Deuteronomist were carried into 
effect by the reform of Josiah. The general revision, with occasional 
modification and interpolation, of the Pentateuch thus formed, was ac- 
complished by a priest of Jerusalem, living about the commencement 
of the Exije ; the question, however, is left open, whether the final 
revision of the Pentateuch were not posterior to the Exile, and possibly 
due to Ezra. With respect to the contents of the Pentateuchi 
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writings, they may be classed under two heads — the legislative and 
the historicai material. The legislation of the Pentateuch is by no 
means Mosaic, if by that term is to be understood that it was formally 
the production of Moses himself ; in another sense, namely that it 
carried out a principle which may be believed to have originated with 
him of consecrating a chosen people specially devoted to the service of 
Jehovah, there is a fundamental truth in the Jewish and Christian 
traditions which set forth the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 
But then, secondly, the events narrated are not traceable, even those 
which represent th« Exodus and the giving of the law in Sinai, to any 
contemporary record ; the form of the history is rather to be considered 
as a clothing of received ideas respecting the relation of the Hebrew 
people to Jehovah. Much less are the patriarchal histories supported 
by any contemporary evidence, or even trustworthy tradition. The 
first part of Genesis is merely a collection of Semitic traditions, some 
based on fact, others merely legendary — orally transmitted at first, 
afterwards committed to vvriting, and bearing the impress of the 
Israelitish conceptions prevalent from the tenth to the eighth century 
before the Christian era — and what is true of Genesis is in greater or 
less degree true of the Pentateuch generally : ^ 

“La critique modernc lui a rendu sa veritc essentiellc, son vrai sens. 
Assurement, le Pentatcuejue ifcst plus ce qu’il a longtcmps cte au point de vue 
irisoutcnable dc la tradition ordinaire ; un ecrit authentique du grand Jcgisla- 
teur. Mais, cn revauclic, ce recueil est aujourdMiui et sera toujours pour les 
esprits oclaircs un des documents Ics plus rcmarquablcs dc la litterature cVuii 
pcuple que d'etranges et dc bautes destiuccs rciideiit toujours plus digue de 
f attention des pcnscurs.” — j). 298. 

Professor Kuenen’s analysis <llf the other historical boohs is equally 
complete — the account of the traces of perished books, referred to in 
Kings and Chronicles, is exhaustive. He acknowledges the histoncal 
character of the bulk of the books of Ezra and Nchemiah, whil^he 
fixes on reasonable ground» their final revision to the same date as that 
of the Chronicles, about 330 before the Christian era. Professor 
Kueneii has a thorough mastery of his materials, and a calm and im- 
partial judgment. 

The treatise of M. Nicolas on the Apocryphal Gospels forms a 
sequel and complement to his previous Biblical Essays.^ The Founder 
of Christianity left nothing in writing ; and for a considerable period, 
which we need nob here undertake to define, the disciples and, ad- 
herents of his religion expected his speedy return, to set up on earth 
his kingdom of righteousness. The composition of histories of his 
earthly life during his first manifestation would bo held superfluous iii 
the earliest age, and even might be misleading ; so that Papias in the 
second century expressed his preference for the oral over the written 
tradition. But on a sudden, as it were, there springs up a moat copious 
literature, partly because the expectation of that speedy final personal 
llevelation was beginning to die out ; partly because, as Christianity 


9 “£tudea sur les £vangilos Apocryphes.’* Par Michel Nicolas. Paris. X86fii. 
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came in contact with various religions and philosophies, they began 
both to borrow from it and to lend to it, and the product in the lite- 
rary regions of the world took a literary form. Christianity also 
spread itself among persons of all degrees of culture in their several 
schools ; and the products of which we are speaking were adapted to 
the appreciation of minds more or less discerning, more or less vulgar 
and obtuse. It may be allowed that in literary merit the Apocryphal 
Gospels, as far as we possess remains of them, fall very much below 
those which Christians afterwards generally agreed to designate as 
canonical, although there are not wanting: points ®f contact and simi- 
larity between them. To some extent also the differences observable 
between the Canonical Gospels severally, may be accounted for by 
differences in the intellectual and religious condition of their authors 
or compilers, with their consequent special aims and tendencies, and by 
differences in educational condition of those for whom they were par- 
ticularly designed. The mutual contrasts, however, which the Apo- 
cryphal Gospels present, are very marked ; and M. Nicolas has done 
well in distributing those productions into different and, for the most 
pai't, obviously distinguishable classes — the Judaizing, the anti- 
Judaizing, and th^ Orthodox. The arrangement of his material is 
generally satisfactory,* although in some cases 'we should not be dis- 
posed to agree with him — as in ranging the Gospel which Justin 
Martyr appears to have followed in the same Judaizing section with 
the Gospel of the Ebionites. His treatment, under the second head, 
of the question as to the relation between the Gospel of Marcion and 
our present third Gospel, is singularly clear and temperate. M. 
Nicolas has the courage to withhold a peremptory judgment when the 
evidence is deficient ; he neither thin||| it proved that Marcion muti- 
lated the Gospel of Luke, for if he had mutilated it of the passages 
not found in the Gospel which he used, dogmatic reasons would have 
le^^him to carry his mutilation further ; nor that the compiler of the 
third Gospel amplifieJ the Marcionite Ggspel, for which there is no 
historical evidence, although as a hypothesis it squares with the facts 
at least equally well with the preceding. M. Nicolas rather inclines 
to the opinion of there having been in circulation longer and shorter 
copies of our present third Gospel, some becoming “ acclimatized,” as 
he calls it, in some regions or churches, others in others ; and that 
Marcion, with his master, Cerdo, before him, had found the shorter 
form current and adopted it, but without any design of falsification. 
The last part of the work of M. Nicolas abounds in curious details,' 
and his readers ai*e led to perceive what an extended and long-continued 
influence has been exercised upon Christianity by the Apocryphal 
Gospels of the third class, although they were not admitted by the 
Church to the rank of the Canonical Scriptures. 

“ Ecce Homo”® is a plausible attempt to repair the dam^e done by 
modern inquiries to the traditional dogmatical conception of the 
person of Jesus Christ. It professes to be the result of a reconsideration 


* ** Ecce Homo. A Sarvey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ.'* London ; 

MiemiUan and Co. 1666 . 
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of the whole subject, and to trace the biography of Christ from the 
time when as yet he bore no such name, but was simply a young man 
of promise, as St. Luke describes him, “ popular with tiiose who knew 
him, and appearing to enjoy the Divine favour.” The conclusions 
which the author professes to have accepted are not necessarily 
“ those which church doctors, or even apostles, have sealed with their 
authority, but which the facts themselves, critically weighed, appear 
to warrant.” The precise question treated in the present volume is 
* stated to be, “ What was Christ’s object in founding the society 
which is called by his name, and how is it adapted to attain that 
object ?” What the author means by a critical weighing of the facts 
themselves we arc at a loss to understand. There is not even a 
pretence of analysing the biographies” of Christ which have come 
dowd to us. It is conceded that “ nothing can be more natural than 
that exaggerations and even inventions should be mixed in our 
biographies with genuine facts” (p. 10) ; and the appearances at the 
baptism of Jesus were not such as necessarily to be miraculous, nor 
are the incidents of the temptation described to us by eye-witnesses. 
Nevertheless, though the account of the temptation rests on no very 
strong external evidence, and there may be exaggeration in its details, 
it can scarcely be otherwise than true in substance — first, because 
truth is stranger than fiction,” and because in its strangeness it is 
“ nicely adapted to the character of Christ as we already know it” — 
that is to say, as “ the Lamb of God,” according to the phrase put by 
the fourth Evangelist into the mouth of the Baptist. The author 
supposes the temptation by “the Evil Spirit” to have been appro- 
priate to the first dawning in the mind of Christ of the consciousness 
of his possession of siipernaWal power ; and on this undoubted pos- 
session of supernatural power oy Jesus, gathered as the result of what 
he calls “ weighing the facts,” the whole scheme is reai*ed of “ Ecce 
Homo.” The Discourses of Jesus in all the Gospels are taken as 
authentic in the lump, from whence is derived a by no means novel 
argument — he who was endowed with such supernatural powers could 
assert nothing biit truth concerning himself, and Christ did put forth 
“ unbounded personal pretensions.” We have here sufficient founda- 
tion for the whole of the Nicerib and Athanasian dogmatism. And 
there is the strongest confirmation, according to our author, of the 
justice of these “ unbounded personal pretensions” to be found in the 
consideration, that no one who could rightly be described as a “ Lamb 
of God” could have put them forth unless he had really been conscious 
that they were justified. Putting aside, however, the theological side 
of these “ personal pretensions,” Christ is represented to us «n the 
“ biographies” setting himself forth as Master and Lord and Eling of 
Men. We have here, again, to complain of the uncritical manner in 
. which this discussion is conducted ; there is not really the slightest 
attempt made to trace through the several Gospels the data we 
possess for forming an estimate as to what Christ’s conception of his 
kingdom really was, to what extent the Messianic idea, and what kind 
of Messianic idea, entered into it, what modification it passed through 
in the course of the life of Jesus, how far it really rose above Judaic 
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notions, or was or was not combined with millennial expectations ; 
there is not the slightest attempt made to separate, in the claims put 
into the mouth of Christ in the Gospels, that which may reasonably 
be supposed to have belonged to himself from that which was derived 
from the conceptions of the biographers. There is much which is 
reasonable and sensible in the second part of the volume, entitled 
“Christ’s Legislation,” much which is descriptive of a true Chris- 
tianity', of a true religion of humanity, although the treatment of the 
subject is vitiated here also by an unciitical, unpainstaking assignment ^ 
of all which is excellent in Christianity to the conscious immediate 
operation of the “ Founder” himself. 

Without intending his work for a direct reply to that of M. Kenan, 
M. de Pressensc acknowledges the necessity for Christianity in our 
own day of presenting a “ Life of Christ, ”7 which will assign to* that 
person an intelligible seat^ in the phenomenal history of the world. 
M. dc Pressense represents a school, the orthodox school of French 
Protestantism, although on several points there is an orthodoxy and a 
Protestantism more ultra than his own. On the subject, however, of 
the union of the two natures in the one person of Christ, M. de 
Pressense is thoroughly orthodox. He protests against a doctrine 
which would reduce the humanity to a mere appearance, and render 
impossible any history of the earthly life of the Saviour ; but he con- 
ceives that acknowledgment of his true humanity to be perfectly 
reconcilable with the perfect faith in his Divinity “ which has been 
the universal belief of Christians for eighteen centuries.” This work 
of M. de Presscnsc’s contrasts most favourably with that which has 
just been noticed; it is distinct, methoilical, and intelligible in its 
conclusions. The author does not content himself with assuming a 
vague and ambiguous supernatural, but lays it down as an essential 
divergence of principle between himself and M. Kenan ! 

“Nous avons Ic droit d’ctablir contre eux I’existcncc d’uu ordre divin, cu 
dehors et au-dessus dc la nature, quo nous pouvous appelor I’ordrc surnaturcl. 
Une fois qu’il cst rcconnu, nous ne pouvons limiter d’avance son action on 
son intervention dans la nature, et il cst logique d’admettre au nioins la 
possibility du miracle.” — p. 25. 

He then deals with the theistic ofijection to miracle — that, strictly 
speaking, there can be no supernatural to the universe in which the 
Deity is immanent — which he puts down w'ith the assertion that such 
a doctrine is mere pantheism, and tends to confound the creation and 
the Creator. We should have, indeed, to express our own dissent 
fron> most of the philosophical or critical principles which M. dc 
PresSi^nsc invokes in the course of his treatise, but can indicate it as 
consistent on his side of the questions which it treats. He under- 
takes to establish the genuineness and authenticity of the narratives 
on which he depends, and he then keeps closely to them ; he does not 
hesitate an instant from the miraculous conception to the miraculous 
Ascension; and he finally appeals to that which he terms a fifth 


^ “Jesus Christ: son Teint>s, sa Vie, son CEuvre." Par B. de Pressensy. 
Paris. 1866. 
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Gospel, the internal assent which has been yieltfed from age to age by 
every Christian heart to the saving verities proclaimed in the life of 
Christ. 

Those who can recall to mind the position of Roman Catholics in 
this country previous to the removal of their civil disabilities, and who 
from any cause have watched the progress of their church in England 
from that time to the present, will read with interest the Life of 
Father Ignatius,”® whose “ conversion” nearly synchronized with the 
first-named event. Protestantism in England had been dominant 
under an artificial protection ; its dominance, therefore, was no evi- 
dence of its truth. On the removal of the artificial protection it w£w 
a sure consequence that the hitherto disabled religion would make 
many converts, as it has done, which is no proof of its truth, or com- 
parative truth either. Many of these converts have been drawn from 
the ranks of ‘‘ Evangelicalism.” Dr.Ncwmaii^s first religious impressions 
were “Evangelical,” so were Mr. Spencer’s; his theology, when a 
clergyman of the Cliurch of England, was that of Thomas Scott, 
There is no doubt that the seljism^ the desire of certitude for the cyo, 
which is characteristic of Calvinism, may in some cases predispose for 
the acceptance of the claims of a Church which promises absolute certi- 
tude. Remnants of individualism will no doubt emerge in converts 
from Protestantism. Perhaps such are to be recognised in a disposi- 
tion to become the founders of now orders, rules, colleges, institutions, 
or special works. The special work to which Father Ignatius devoted 
himself was that of the conversion of England, not directly, but by 
organizing a great system of prayers, aves, masses, of which the diffusive 
efficacy should operate to that end. Father Ignatius was not always 
without suspicion of some remaining leaven of Protestantism — at least 
ho was found to be “grazing the brink of error,” when he said in a 
sermon (in 1839), “ 1 declare myself ready to renounce my belief, if 
it were sufficiently shown to me that the evidences on which I believe 
it to be divine are wrong. This is the spirit in which I wish all 
Catholics would offer themselves to discussion with our Protestant 
brethren.” (p. 273.) On which his biographer observes, “ The pro- 
position that a Catholic and a Protestant may meet on equal terras to 
discuss their tenets, each open to conviction by the other’s arguments, 
is simply erroneous and scandalous, to say nothing more.” (p. 274.) 
So Father Ignatius was “ of course called to ^rder for his sermon,” 
and “ a word from the bishop is enough to make him retract.” On 
another and later occasion there w^as no defect to be found in his 
“ Catholic” spirit. About the year ’50 or ’51 he was going about 
asking for prayers for “ unity,” and was speaking with a roomful of 
Protestant clergymen on the subject ; he made such an impression upon 
them, that they agreed to kneel down then and there and pray for 
unity, and asked Father Ignatius to join them, pressing him to do so 
on every side. On this “ he jumped with indignation, and said, in a 


^ “ Life of Father Ignatius of St. Paul, Passionist (the Hon. and Rev. Georae 
Spencer).” Compiled chiefly from hie Autobiography, Journal, and Letters. By 
the Kev. Father Pius h Sp. Sanctu, Passionist. Dublin : Duffy. 186d. 
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manner quite unusual him, *I’d rather be torn in pieces by forty 
thousand mad dogs, than say a prayer with you *’ the reason being 
“ the law that forbids all Catholics to communicate with heretics in 
divine things.” So Father Ignatius became more cautious how he in- 
vited Protestants to pray for unity. The amiability belonged to the 
man, the uncharitableness to his Church. This kindly-affectioned, 
somewhat weak and eccentric person, died suddenly while prosecuting 
his missions in Scotland, October 1st, 1864, at the age of sixty- 
five. 

The desire show-n by some Anglicans for further knowledge of the 
Eastern Episcopal Communions, has led Mr. Malan to translate from ^ 
the Eussian an account of the Church of Georgia,® which appears to 
date from the fourth century, but to have fallen now under the 
supremacy of the Czar. The interest shown in some quarters in 
various projects of ecclesiastical reunion leads us simply to note the 
book, although drier reading cannot easily be imagined. 

We notice this and the following volume rather because of the 
names and positions of the authors, than from any substantial merits 
in the works themselves. Mr. Plumptre’s Sermons^® present a most 
watery Divinity of subdued Evangelicalism and inelfectual mediation 
--a Divinity which will instruct no one, an Evangelicalism which 
will not convert, and a mediation which is ineffectual to reconcile. At 
his Sermon on Justification by Faith, Luther would have spat or 
thrown his ink-bottle. The modem theologian may thank the preacher 
for the admission that in the foundation text on which this mighty 
doctrine — at'iiculus stantis vel cadentis ecclcsiw — has been reared, the 
word translated “ faith” {emoonaJi) is there alone so rendered, out of 
forty-nine times that it occurs in the Old Testament (p. 398) : an 
observation which may set more fearless inquirers upon a more 
thorough investigation into the basis of the great Protestant doc- 
trine. The Sermons generally are of the “Dangers and Safe- 
guards” type. 

It is really to be regretted that Mr. Maurice, to whom so many 
— besides those of his own especial following — feel indebted for many 
things well said, done, and written in years gone by, should imagine 
himself still called upon to rectify everybody's views concerning the 
present and future o||||feligion on every possible occasion ; and that 
even an eccentric biHop cannot dilate rhetorically, more suo, upon 
Colenso, the cattle plague, and the coming of Antichrist, without its 
calling forth Mr. Maurice’s ijresent impressions concerning “ Salva- 
tion,” “Free-thinking,” “Conversion,” “Civilization and Chris- 


* “A Short History of the Geor^n Church.” Translated from the Kussian of 
F. Joselian, and edited, with additional Notes, by the Her. S. C. Malan, Vicar 
of Bro'adwindsor, Dorset. London : Saunders, Otley, and Co. 1866. 

w *( Theology and life. Sermons chiefly on Special Occasione.*' By E. H. 
Plumptre, M.A., Professor of Divinity and Chaplain, King's College, London, 
Prebendary of St. Paul's. London : Alexander Strahan. 1866. 

11 %t Conflict of Good and Evil in our Day. Twelve Letters to a Mis- 
sionary.'* By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A., Incumbent of St. Peter's, Maryle- 
bone. London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 1866. 
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tianity,” “ God and the Evil Spirits.” The time comes for the soldier 
to repose upon his laurels. 

In the second edition of his work on “ The Emotions and the Will,”^^ 
Mr. Bain has recast some portions with the intention of bringing out 
still more plainly his doctrines of the genesis of the Will and of the 
Conscience, sense of Duty, or Moral Sense. The tendency of his work 
is eminently practical, and his views of the highest value in rational 
methods of education and of self-government. Indeed? he observes 
with great force, that a thorough and rigorous application of the 
doctrine of an innate moral sense would banish education altogether. 
He combats the notions of an innate sense in its more modified form, 
as presented by Dr. Whewell, as an Ideal or common Consciousness, in 
which all men share. Every judgment, whether on moral or other 
subject-matter, must be the judgment of an individual; truth of 
every kind must be truth to some one mind. And he pushes to the 
utmost the objection to a supposed ideal standard in collective con- 
science, derived from the observation of the most startling varieties 
and differences in human conduct and legislation, showing, as it woqld 
seem, otKaia to be v6/im av ^vrrzL, As the upshot of the discussion 
on that important branch of his subject, Mr. Bain states his conclu- 
sion to be, as the result of d posteriori observation, that the moral 
rules found to prevail in most if not in all communities^ are grounded 
partly on Utility and partly on Sentiment (p. 277), the Utility and the 
Sentiment being also relative and variable. Mr. Bain, therefore, 
rejecting though he does the supposition of an innate sense of right in 
any form, does allow that certain rules grounded, even when they differ, 
in similar processes, do in fact prevail in all human communities, and 
that human beings are constituted so as to move easily and necessarily 
in certain grooves. And still keeping clear altogether of innate ideas, 
it might, we think, with advantage be further pointed out that human 
beings are specially constituted to develop the feeling of duty or 
“ ought” — the same sense of “ ought,” even when they show it in the 
most dissimilar manners. The same sense of “ ought” is felt when the 
Parsce leaves the corpse of his parent to be torn by birds, as when the 
European buries it. And it is peculiar to human beings, as far as 
wc know, to be capable of developing thh^eeling of “ought;” a 
rudimentary moral sense may be generated dog, in ways which 
illustrate the production of the more perfecoeeling in mankind, but 
not even a rudiment in lower animals; to acknowledge a special 
capacity for that development involves none of the difiBculties or con- 
tradictions which belong to the hypothesis of innate ideas, and is of 
far more importance as furnishing guidance to the teacher. 

An exposition of a philosophy of a very different kind is published 
from the papers of the late Mr. Joseph Green, known to many as a 

19 «The Emotions and the Will.*’ By Alexander Bain, M.A., Professor of 
Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Second Edition. London : Longmans. 18^. 

13 Spiritual Philosophy : founded on the Teachings of the late Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge.” By the late Joseph Henry Green, E.B.S., D.C.L. Edited, with a 
Memoir of the Author’s Life, by John Simon, F.R.S., Medical OfiBicer of H.M. 
Privy Council, &c. Ac. In two volumes. London : Macmillan and Co. 1865. 
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friend, and indeed, co-worker with Mr. Coleridge, to many more as a 
distinguished surgeon and estimable man. In the memoir of Mr. 
Green prefixed to tlie present publication, it is said of Coleridge that 
he had an inveterate habit of magnifying the “ projected” into the half- 
done, and the “begun” as nearly complete. Admirers who had not 
taken the measure of his sanguine temperament, imagined that he 
must have left behind him an “Opus Magnum” all but finished, 
which was t# accomplish that revolution in philosophy of which he 
had so long announced himself as tSie high-priest. “ But in truth,” 
says Mr. Simon, “ the existence of any such work was mere matter of 
moonshine. Coleridge had not left any available written materials for 
setting comprehensively before the public, in his own language and 
in an argued form, the philosophical system with which he w'ished his 
name to be identified” (p. 38). Mr. Green undertook to do so, and 
lest he should be unable to accomplish his design on its desired scale 
had prepared for publication the two volumes now given to the public, 
when his own death supervened in December, 18(53. It need not be 
said that the doctrine here set forth is that of a Kealism, founded on 
the assumption of typical factivc ideas, Will-Acts of the Supreme 
Idea, cognisable by the intuitional Reason, as distinguished from the 
logical Understanding, and constituting Truth to it. Mr, Green also 
thoroughly adopted, and here expounds, Coleridge’s doctrine that 
Christianity and philosophy, the two being rightly explained, are 
identical. The second of these two volumes is entirely devoted to 
that object, and is founded upon the doctrine of the Logos, or "personal 
divine Reason, the fount of all communicated Being and of all derivative 
Ideas, all things made by Him, lighting every man that cometh into 
the world — the Life the Light of men — “operative objectively to 
realize^living wholes of parts in which each and all may attain to the 
highest excellence of being ; and subjectively operative to potentiate 
every conscious intelligence to the apprehension and conception of the 
Idea by which this reality is obtained” (ii. 07). The way in which 
the coincidence of the highest philosophy with Christian dogmas 
is carried out may be seen in the following favourable specimen : — 

“ The celebrated term ofioovfrios, associated as it unavoidably is with the 
doctrine of the * eternal mj^ratioii’ of the Son, was deemed the stronghold of 
the controversy ; and th^Bposul from the opposite party of substituting the 
term 6/iotovortos— of ‘ like^bstancc — was indignantly rejected by the orthodox 
Trinitarians. And it may be here observed that tiie doctrine of tlic Spiritual 
Philosophy fully coincides witli that which, since the Council of Nice, the 
Church universmly recognises as the truth ; and necessarily so, since if the Sou 
is to be conceived as divine and essential to the Godhead, lie must be con-, 
ceived as * consubstantial’ (that is, of the self-same Spirit or divine Will with 
the Pather : and God cannot be conceived as One in the Trinity otherwise than 
as the self-same divine Spirit self-hypostatic in each of the distinctions. And 
let it be recollected that this controversy is no idle logomachy. It is essen- 
tial to the interests of our spiritual being to contemplate in the Godhead the 
distinctions^ which secure the idea of a personal God — namely, the Absolute 
Will self-affirmed as the Father, who cannot be contemplated otherwise than 
as above and unconfounded with the world ; but who in His only-begotten Sou 
is ever in the world, and is ever working for its heavenly restoration and in- 
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te^ration; wliile all temptation to sever the idea of their absolute and 
indivisible union is forbidden by the contemplation of the one Spiritual life 
whieli tliey ctcrjially enjoy.” — Vol. ii. pp. 224, 225. 

We may now descend once more to terra, if not to terra firma ; 
and whatever other judgment may be passed upon his disquisitions, 
this merit belongs to Dr. M^Cosh, of generally clear and lucid expres- 
sion he endeavours to clear his meaning to liimself, and to enable 
his readers to follow him, and avoids, so far as may be, those technical 
phrases and pedantic formulas which repel many beginners from 
prosecuting their philosophical reading. He has not shaken himself 
equally free, nor, candidly speaking, considering his object, was it pos- 
sible for him to do so, from personal references and citations. His 
object is to counteract what he conceives to be mischievous or er- 
roneous in Mr. J. S. Mill’s philosophy, and he cannot do so without 
referring in detail to the particular arguments and propositions which 
he deems it essential to controvert. Dr. M‘Cosh’s “ Examination** 
is intended, we are told, for a critique of Mr. Mill’s Review of Sir W. 
Hamilton’s Philosophy, so that we might expect a very pretty three- 
cornered duel ; but ]-)r. M‘Cosh’s purpose is not by any means so much 
to rehabilitate Sir W. Hamilton, as to show the baselessness of Mr. 
Mill’s system. His principal point of attack is Mr. Mill’s definition 
of “ matter, as a permanent possibility of sensation.” Whether Mr. 
J\nil, in putting forth this definition, purposely loft a doctrine in pro- 
visional obscurity, we are unable to say, but he has certainly ex- 
posed himself to the charge of reducing the non-ego to a more modi- 
fication of the ego, and representing the external world as an illusion. 
If, indeed, it be an illusion, the process of the illusion should be 
pointed out. Vagaries in the reports of our senses — as to a parti- 
cular colour or sound or form — do not suffice to invalidate the trust- 
worthiness of the general and constant testimony that these reports 
come to us from without ourselves. They come to us more or less 
varied and distorted ; in other words, our knowledge of the external 
world is relative. Tliis relativity of our knowledge Dr. M‘Co3h does 
not seem cordially to accept ; indeed, he repudiates it ; “ there can be 
no proof advanced in its behalf — that is, to show that the mirror does 
not correctly reflect the object presented t^it” (p. 231). And yet 
in the same breath he admits, “ that humawknowledge never comes 
up to the extent of things,” and “ that human knowledge is often 
partial — that is, is only«partially correct, and may have error mixed 
up with it” — that is to say, it is truth to us ; but truth to us we 
may reasonably suppose is not truth to a dog, nor truth to an angel > 
if angels there be. 

As we are going to press we receive the pamphlet containing corre- 
spondence between the Prelates of Canterbury, Cape Town, and Natal, 


Examination of Mr. J. S. Milfs ‘Philosophy,* being a Defence of 
Fundamental Truths.'* By James McCosh, LL.D., Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics, Queen’s College, Belfast, author of “The Method of Divine 
Government,” ” Intuitions of the Mind,” Ac. London : Macmillan and Co. 
18C6. 
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with some observations, apparently by a legal hand.^''* The point to 
be noted is this : the Archbishop of Canterbury justifies his absolving 
the elergy of Natal from obedience to their bishop on the ground that 
in his opinion^ the reasons assigned by the Bishop of Cape Town for 
his so-called deposition “ would have sufficed for the ejection of an 
English clergyman from liis cure.” The compiler therefore contrasts 
in parallel columns the reasons so assigned by the Bishop of Cape 
Town, and shows them to bo in direct antagonism to the decisions of 
the Court of Arches and Privy Council in the Gorham and Essays and 
Keviews cases. 

We have also received at the same moment, from Natal, a Letter” 
by the bishop, and several sermons.^® His lordship is speaking out man- 
fully, not confining himself to the Pentateuch or the Old Testament, 
but grappling also from time to time with the structure of the New 
Testament and the composition of the Creeds — meaifwhilc never losing 
sight of the essential practical Christian truths which it is his office 
to enforce. We do not doubt that, as a sufficient number of these 
addresses are thrown off, they will be collected for republication in 
England, and will become most useful among ministers of the newer 
schools of thought at home. 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

I P a virtue could be repented of, or candour in discussing a public 
interest regretted, Mr. Mill will have abundant reason to wish he 
had been less plain-spoken in his chapter on the Suffrage, when he 
reads, if he should chance to do so, the use to which his admissions arc 
l)ut by Mr. Lorimer in his “ Constitutionalism of the Future,”^ This 
book is a parody on plurality in voting, and makes a thing, in itself 
reasonable, ridiculous by the extent to which it is carried. Mr. Mill 
thinks, and few we imagine do otherwise who think at all, that 
in the present state of education in England the great majority of 
the population are but poorly prepared for the exercise of the suffrage. 
He also thinks that any %ry great extension of the suffrage would not 
merely redress the balance of political power in England, but defini- 
tively transfer it to the lower and middle cllisses, to make use of the 
vaguest and most misused expressions in the vocabulary of politics. 


“ Letters from the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Cape Town, and 
the Bishop of Natal. With some Obseryations on the Archbishop's Reply to the 
Bishop of Natal." London : Triibner. 1866. 

** A Letter to the Members of the United Church of England and Ireland in 
the Diocese of Natal." By the Rt. Rev, the Lord Bishop of Natal. Pieter- 
maritzburg : Davis and Sons. 1866. 

Sermons preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Pcter*s, Maritzburg.*' By 
the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Natal. Nos. 1—9. The same. 

' Constitutionalism of the Future." By J. Lorimer. Edinburgh : 

C. and A. Black. 1866. 
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That this would be the tendency of such a change cannot, of course, 
be disputed, and a certain section of modern political writers, who may 
be called the bastard-genteel school, have taken full advantage of the 
fact to contend that the tendency in question is irresistible. Wo have 
heard of Tower Hainletizing the constituencies until the term has 
become as offensive as a popular tune which has been in possession of 
the Italian organ-boys for a twelvemonth. Is it meant to 
asserted by those who so constantly recur to this argument, that in 
Jjjngland, of all countrie.s in the world, the upper classes would give up 
their political habits and relinquish their governing tendencies if only 
the task were made a little more difficult and distasteful to them ? Do 
these so-called Conservative writers so judge the party whose advocatea^ 
they profess to be ? If so, the upper classes are much more respected, 
by their adversaries than by those who publicly affect to write in their 
interests. If the gentry of England were indeed so superfine that & 
little closer contact with the vulgar and their interests would disgust 
them with the profession of politics, there might be some ground for 
this affected alarm, which is, in our opinion, entirely factitious and un- 
grounded. The liberal party at least think far too highly of the upper 
classes of this country to anticipate such a result, which would be out 
of harmony with both the history and character of the English gentry • 
England would indeed suffer from any change which would result in 
their relinquishing their politfeal habits and influence. But wc can 
imagine no change, however revolutionary, which would be accepted 
by them as a complete defeat, whil% such as have been as yet 
contemplated among us, aspire only to diminish a power which the 
advocates of those changes believe to be .excessive. It is certainly a 
curious sign of the times when a Conservative, or, as he prefers to call 
himself, a Tory, like Mr. Lorimer, comes forward to advocate universal 
suffrage ; but the safeguards by which he proposas to counteract its 
dreaded democratic results arc still more curious. The argument from 
the Church Catechism, by which he recommends what he calls hia 
scheme of dynamical representation, would be more decisive if men 
were in a political sense more agreed on the definition of who are those 
betters before whom they are enjoined to order themselves lowly and 
reverently. But to come to the scheme which wo have called a parody 
on plural voting. It ought to be given in the author’s own words, 
and we shall reprint the page in which he tabulates the results of his 
opinions ; — 

“ (1.) An ordinary rough, who had no other qualification except that ho was 
a British subject, labouring under no disqualification, would thus have one 
vote. (2.) If he had attained the age of fifty-one, and could read and write, 
he would have five votes. (3.) If he got so far as to pass the second-cl^ 
examination he would have nine votes. (4.) The graduate of a university, 
forty-one years of age, who had 500/. a year, and was a member of the bar, 
would have the following votes;— As a citizen, one; age and experience, two; 
property, three; education, four; profession, four.— Total, 14. (5.) The 
maximum attainable would be citizenship, one; age, three; ex.-M.P., three; 
10,000/. a year, ten; university degree, four ; profession, four.— Total, Iwontyi* 
five.” 

This is dynamical representation! or, as Mr. Lorimer elsewhme calk 
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it, the exhaustion of the social elements of the voter. It seems to us, 
however, to be much like the exhaustion aimed at by those who had 
the social superiority in the Middle Ages, when they put on their 
coats of mail before they turned out to tight those who had nothing 
but their natural courage to rely on. If every so-called social clement 
is to be provided with extraneous means of self-defence, in addition to 
the power inherent in it, we may as well at once give up all ideas of 
progress, and subside into a quiet resignation to things as they are. 
For our own part, though the principle of plural voting is logically defen- 
sible, and has the authority of one from whom we differ with the greatest 
reluctance, we are very far from thinking it indispensable, while we 
despair of its introduction into the suffrage, even in the moderate form 
in which it would be tolerable. The influence of wealth and station in 
England is already so great, that, as a practical measure, it seems quite 
unnecessary to increase it. The progress of education in the country, 
however short of what is to be desired, is yet made manifest even in 
this very question of Parliamentary Reform, by the calm tone of the 
public mind, and by the general wish that all proposals should have a 
fair hearing, and the best be acceded to. It is not likely that those 
classes which at present possess the greatest share of political influence 
in England will have it taken out of their hands by the present gene- 
ration, if they choose to defend their position by reason and their 
projects by argument ; while every succeeding generation, it is to bo 
hoped and confidently expected, will be more and more open to appeals 
to that tribunal. The liberai party, at any rate, do not despair of 
finding the best and ablest men of the country at the head of its aflairs, 
and is least of all likely to deny that many such are to be found where 
they might naturally be expected, among those classes which have 
longest enjoyed power and influence, and whose passive resignation of 
that influence, under any circumstances, is as inconceivable to their 
adversaries as it would be disastrous to their country. When a Con- 
servative concedes universal sutfrage under any conditions whatever, it 
can hardly be said that it is consolatory to find him entertaining any 
other liberal opinions ; but we are glad to remark that it appears to 
Mr. Lorimer, “ so far as he can pretend to haVc an opinion on tlie sub- 
ject, that Mr. Hare's scheme for collecting the suffrages of the com- 
munity would be a very great improvement on that at present in use, 
and would completely obvidte the great injustice which the non- 
representation of minorities unquestionably occasions.” It is, however, 
somewhat amusing to observe the diffidence with which he puts forth 
his pretensions to an opinion which is at least as well founded as any 
other in his volume. But perhaps the social element, which together 
with every other at present existing, ought in his opinion to be dyna- 
mically represented, is the power of a local landlord in a poor borough 
of five hundred constituents. At any rate, let this diffidence arise from 
what it may,' it cannot be traced to any uncertainty about the nature 
and consequences of the system of voting advocated by Mr. Hare ; and 
we rejoice in this instance, as in every other, to find the growing influ- 
ence of one of the most practically important suggestions of modern 
politics. The simple artifice by which this scheme has been decried as 
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complicated and incomprehensible, is becoming too transparent much 
longer to disguise the repugnance which is felt to that relinquishment 
of nine-tenths of the improper and indirect influences which infect our 
present system, to which its adoption would put an end. 

Mr. Buxton’s “ Ideas of the Bay on Policy,”- is very far from being 
one of its worst ideas. It consists of a careful selection of the chief 
arguments relied upon by the opposing parties in almost every question 
at present discussed among us that does not bear on dogmatic theology. 
The method adopted is that recommended and exemplified by Lord 
Bacon, in his “ Colours of Good and Evil,” and marshals in opposing 
columns the pleas brought forward by Tories on the one side and by 
Liberals on the other. It might be called a specimen of political 
book-keeping, in which every question is debited and credited, with the 
intellectual assets at its disposition. It is manifest that the book-keeper 
in such a case must be beyond suspicion, and we think we cannot give 
higher praise to Mr. Buxton than by the expression of our conviction 
that the most diligent search will not discover a false entry. The con- 
venience of rapidly overlooking what has been said upon any subject 
which has been for some time under public discussion, is too great to 
escape the most careless, and will not be despised by the most pains- 
taking. The candour and love of fair play which are manifest in every 
page of this little book, give great effect to a general criticism on the 
temper and character of the House of Commons which is not very 
likely to increase Mr. Buxton’s popularity with his fellow-members. 
“ Most Members of Parliament,” he says, “ care little for its politics, 
but look upon the House of Commons as an agreeable lounge; a large 
number, again, take a lively interest in Parliament as the scene of 
party conflicts, but the idea ncv6r crosses their mind of thinking for, 
themselves, or taking a line of their OAvn, on the questions of the day, 
and they look with wondering disgust on those who do.” Mr. Buxton 
hardly seems to think that the atmosphere of the House is compatible 
with any higher aims. This, however, can only bo the case when the 
higher aim is clogged with aspirations to j)lace or office, which, being 
the accidents of party, must be bought by partisanship. There is 
nothing to prevent the greatest crotchet-monger in Parliament doing 
good service to his countrymen, if only his intellect be equal to his 
crotchets. 

Mr. Stapleton’s volume on ‘‘Intervention and Noii-intervention,”^ 
in spite of its general title, is nothing more than a violent attack on 
the foreign policy of’ the late premier, whom he accuses of degrading 
England from the position of the most universally trusted to that of 
the most suspected country in Europe. He does not stop short of 
the conclusion that England, when under the government of the 
Whigs, has done all in her power to produce that prejudice in the 
minds of continental Europeans which is expressed in the phrase per- 


^ ** The Ideas of the Day on Policy.” By Ghas. Buxton, M. A., M.P. London : 
J. Murray. 1866. 

3 Intervention and Non-intervention,” By A. G. Stapleton. London: 
J. Mumiy. 1866. 
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fide Albion. It is somewhat sti-ange, at first sight, that the liberal 
party among us should have to answer such a charge, but the reasons 
whicli give a colourable pretext for the accusation are not far to seek. 
International law, except in so far as it may be deduced from existing 
treaties, and based on positive contract, has no existence, as law, in any 
proper sense ol* the term ; it cannot rise above the authority of a pre- 
valent opinion, and in this it exactly corresponds with those notions 
of good manners which were general in Europe when most of its 
maxims were first formulated, while its only sanction is drawn from 
the possibility that any infraction of its maxims would be punished 
like oflences against good manners, by the swords which those who 
appealed to both then wore at their sides. A law thus dependent ou 
opinion for its ultimate efiiciency, is as little durable in any of its 
positive rules as the opinion on which it rests. Since the French 
Hevolution the mai^ims of international law have had to accommodate 
themselves to the wishes and aspirations of the various populations of 
Europe, as well as to embody the conventional arrangements made by 
their rulers. Among a number of states governed on like principles 
such arrangements might long remain undisturbed, but as soon as the 
principles of arbitrary government and representative institutions were 
involved in national conflicts, it was not to be expected they c()lild 
any longer answer this purpose. There is a certain insincerity in 
speaking, as Mr. Stapleton docs, of rules laid down to preserve the 
balance of power in Europe as founded on the principle of non-intcr- 
ventidn. The rules of international law, which have been founded on 
dynastic interests, cannot be expected to suffice in cases where some- 
thing more and more important than territorial aggrandizement is at 
^take. Had it not been for the Holy Alliance, Lord Palmerston’s 
policy w*ould never have come to the birth as the natural antithesis to 
its plans and purposes. Non-intervention does not mean complete 
indifference. It would otherwise disarm its adherents for every purpose 
but that of self-defence, and be the grave of every international sym- 
pathy. It is this sympathy with the aim^ of the liberal party in 
Europe which really exposes Lord Palmerston to the adverse criticisms 
of Mr. Stapleton, which are too continuous to be candid, and too com- 
prehensive to be true. No case whatever in which Plngland has dif- 
fered with any nation is too trifling for the notice of this hearty hater. 
In India and on the China seas we have behaved ourselves, in Mr. Sta- 
pleton’s opinion, little better than robbers and smugglers. He thinks 
it quite unnecessary to discuss the question how far it is possible to 
conduct the national affairs of a civilized coimtry with relatively bar- 
barous ones, and yet maintain our sense of national dignity intact 
under their views of the conditions of our mutual intercourse. Law, 
as such, can only maintain itself among the likeminded. In these 
cases there is no community jof opinion between the parties on which 
international relations can be securely founded, but a constant disso- 
nance, which necessarily breaks out from time to time in appeals to 
force : a school which, however it may be despised, is that in which 
alone the law of nations has been formed in Europe. 

M. Michelet has recently published a new edition of his Essay on 
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the Working Classes,* written in 1846, many passages in which have 
become classical from the loving sympathy by v^ich they are inspired. 
The whole book is an eloquent apology for the faults, and an enthu- 
siastic eulogy of the virtues of those it describes. ^ There is something 
more than the insight of a poetical imagination* in the pictures he 
draws of French peasants and operatives. It is, however, not to be 
disguised that the engaging features of this flattering likeness are taken 
from the feelings and seiitiincnts ratlicr than from the thoughts and 
views of the class. Those passages in tlie dedication of the first edition 
to M. Edgar Quinet, in which he gives such interesting autobiogra- 
])liical details of his own youth, arc not likely to be soon forgotten by 
any one who has ever read them, while the indignant protest he makes 
in the same place against those Frencli novelists who, describing 
almost exclusively the vices of Parisian society, give up their country 
to the scorn of foreigners, may be taken as the keynote of the better 
and more comprehensive view which he so eloquent!^ sets forth. Full 
of that insight which sympathy alone can give, the volume is equally 
distinguished by those artistic exaggerations for which its author is so 
remarkable. None of the noble qualities he finds in the working 
classes can be for one moment disputed ; they are for the most part 
such as arc the natural growth of the circumstances in which they are 
placed, and are full of touching poetry as conceived by him. Eut is 
there any class whatever not susceptible of a poetical transfiguration, 
if the fitting poet be ready with his song ? ' It is very natural that in 
any such case the poet should become so enamoured of his subject 
as to attribute to it all beauty and excellence in terms which almost 
imply that it has the monopoly of them. But every one knows that 
M. Michelet writes like a lover ; and though he for the moment carries 
away his readers, and warms them by an enthusiasm too rare not to 
be delightful, wo are afraid that he has never taken sufficient security 
against tlie reaction to his excitement by a calm summary of — what, 
then, shall be done? 

Another book on the same subject, or rather on the political capacity 
of the same class,® by an equally decided,' but wc fear not so disin- 
terested a partisan of their rights, affords a curious contrast to the 
above in tone, method, and result. While Michelet is full of their 
past history and present condition, Proudhon is concerned only with 
their future, and is not very far from despising the working classes of 
France, because they are, as a body, unprepared to accept his views of 
that future. All hope of sympathy between the different classes of society 
he manifestly looks upon as Utopian and misleading. He divides 
class from class, that the lowest of all may become a political instru- 
ment in the hands of those who espouse their special interests, which 
he maintains can never meet with their just acknowledgment, until, 
by a strict and exclusive organization, thej^ make the power of their 
weight and numbers felt and attended to. 

^ *'Le Feuple.” Far J. Michelet. Faris : Gharmerot and Go. London: 
D. Nutt. 1866. 

* **De la Gapacit^ Folitique des Glasses Ouvrihres.** Par F. J. Proudhon* 
Paris : E. Bentu. London : D. Nutt. 1865. 
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“But what is to be done,** he sajs, “with people who have no distinct 
notion of their own politol position or rights, ana have done notliing but shout 
‘ Vive Vlimpvreur' or ‘ fire le Roi^ or ‘ Vive MonseigneuV or ‘ Vive noire 
matire;^ wdio have abolished all things and founded nothing; who love mili- 
tary gloiT, and prefer ‘animal courage to intellect ; whose views of foreign 
politics arc always clouded by passion ; who exaggerate every national vanity 
and pretension, and forget every really French interest ; who adore rhetoric, 
who admire orators; who cannot reason ; speeches that come to no conclusion; 
images rather than ideas; and phrases more than arguments; who arc the 
dupes of every affected sentiment, and are incapable of detecting the grossest 
chariataiiism ; w'ho insist on being flattered and courted; who arc passionately 
attached to show and magnificence, to uniforms and embroidery ; who desire 
an expensive government, and think that luxury tlieir own because they pay 
for it; and yet, though proud and haughty as a body, are not too much so as 
individuals to ask for ‘ something in* when they are paid the promised price for 
work done ; who, if they are domestics, will eitlier take a commission from 
their employer*s tradespeople, or pilfer from what is entrusted to their care ; 
wdio, if coachmen, liters, porters, cabmen, to say notliing of a host of others, 
must always ask for something to drink — what is to be done with such a 
people as this ? indignantly exclaims that would-be tribune. What is the use 
of universal suffrage to a class that, when they arc justly paid wdiat is their 
due, arc not satisfied unless they get some douceur in excess of the terms of 
ihcir contract ?*’ 

And yet these two pictures of the same class in the same country are 
far from inconsistent with one another ; they are but the views of it 
from within and from without, the basis and surface of class character, 
so far as any such generalizations are true at all. It is clear that 
Proudhon could not possibly liave supposed that all the vices he lays 
to the charge of the working classes could be overcome and forgotten 
in time for their next opportunity^ which he announced for ISOJ) ; 
when, if they would take his advice, and in the interval reform them- 
selves, they would have their chance of striking for a system of mu- 
tuality and reciprocal assurance, of decentralization and federal govern- 
ment, which would inaugurate the long-expected reign of social 
happiness and justice, and France and Frenchmen be happy by his 
means. Is it worth while making the obvious reflection suggested 
by every page of these two books ? — thjit classes of society are kept 
asunder by their vices, and brought together, if at all, by those virtues 
which have a deeper source than their political relations to each other. 

Mr. Watts’s “ Facts of the Cotton Famine”*' is much more than a 
mere history of the calamity it describes, it is nothing less than a 
philosbphical description of the most intelligent, and because the most 
intelligent, the most interesting, section of English operatives. In its 
first character, as a history of the years of distress, it is complete, full, 
and satisfactory, bristling with figures and statistical returns, but 
oppressed by neither, admirable in the arrangement of the subject, and 
exhaustive of all its details. In its second character, which rather 
animates the treatment of the subject than obtrudes itself in any 
dogmatic mariner, it is a complete sociological study of the moral and 


® “ The Facts of the Cotton Famine.** By John Watts, Ph. D., Member of the 
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intellectual effects of the great development of human labour which 
machinery and subdivision have brought about in Lancashire. As a 
history, this volume will always be a storehouse of well-arranged facts 
on one of the most important crises in modern industry, while the 
views it constantly brings forward on the influence exerted by capital 
on the character of the labourer, belong to an order of thought that 
Las few such intelligent re[)resentatives. The Lancashire operatives 
have been admired and very justly praised for the spirit of patient en- 
durance displayed under the severe trial from which they are but just 
emerging. The admiration and praise have been nobly earned and un- 
grudgingly given, but few have thought it worth while to inquire in 
what school these virtues were acquired, and how it came about that 
the children of a class the most disorderly, violent, and uncontrollable, 
have displayed, under circumstances of exceptional trial, qualities the 
very reverse- of those which characterized their immediate progenitors. 
And yet the question is one well worth discussion. * fn a formal man- 
ner it is never brought forward by Mr. Watts, but few candid readers 
can lay down his book without feeling that the answer it conveys is as 
conclusive as it is satisfactory. The habits of order and regularity 
which are indispensably necessary to the pecuniary success of a large 
and complicated industrial undertaking, necessarily react upon every 
one who takes a part, however subordinate, in its processes. A man 
who has all his life been employed upon some small and restricted pro- 
cess, which, although almost hidden in, is still necessary to the result 
in wliich it can scarcely be recognised, is naturally led to feel, if not 
to reflect, that he occupies in the great society of men a similar posi- 
tion, and that the mechanism of social life is as dependent upon regu- 
larity and order as the material fabric to which he supplies so smSil a 
part of its ultimate appearance. Tliis education which capital gives to 
labour it is not fashionable to acknowledge, in spite of the overwhelming 
evidence of its force which has been displayed during the last few years 
in the north of England. It is an education, too, which is given 
almost unconsciously, and in this resembles the manner in which some 
of our strongest principles and pi*ojudices are imj)lanted in us. This is 
the moral side of the pursuit of wealth, which has been far too little 
dwelt upon by economists, and which would well repay a full and 
thorough exposition, but which is of course quite incompatible with the 
limits at our present disposal. There are one or two popular prejudices 
about the cotton hands which are thoroughly dispelled by Mr. Wyatts. 
It has been said that the high temperature of the working-rooms in 
the mills, and the consequent early puberty of those employed in them, 
were highly conducive to sexual immorality. A comparison of the 
judicial statistics on this subject shows, that when compared with the 
rest of the kingdom, Lancashire illegitimacy is only 0*28 per cent, above 
the average of the whole of England and Wales. The per centage of 
bastardy m Lancashire is 7*27, while in -Monmouth and Wales it is 
7*3 ; in the North-Western Counties, 7'4 ; in Yorkshire, 7*6 ; in the 
Northern Counties, 7’8 ; and in the North Midland Counties, 8*8. 
These figures, which are largely in excess of the corresponding ' ones 
for the Southern Counties, point rather to better wages and greater in- 
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dependence than to any effect traceable to the general character of 
manufacturing as opposed to agricultural employment. Another curious 
feature of Lancashire morality may be traced to the same source. The 
per-centage of female criminality exhibits a most remarkable difference 
from that which prevails in other parts of the country. From 1851 to 
1855 the proportion was 27*8 for England and Wales, against 35*9 for 
Lancashire, and from 1856 to 1860 it was 28*3 to 40*72. This is very 
striking, but is directly traceable to the greater independence of women 
in the manufacturing districts. Mr. Watts asks the very pertinent 
question, “ Can it be possible that progress towards the independence 
of women would develope vice as well as virtue, and that to render 
woman equal to man in power would also render her his equal in 
crime ?” This is a question selcbm fairly looked at by the advocates 
of woman’s rights, but cannot be shirked by those who desire and 
advocate their extension. There is nothing alarming in the apparent 
answer. A virtue that is not the result of an intelligent choice has 
none of the positive qualities which make virtue desirable. Liberty and 
self-determination are not only desirable in themselves, but they arc 
certainly the only sources from which the highest good can ultimately 
be drawn for the society in which they are possible. When these are 
once acquired, every man and woman goes to the great school of nature 
and takes the correction which her laws unflinchingly administer for 
their own benefit and that of their fellows. The lessons taught in this 
school are likely, when once there is a free access to it, to work as great 
a change upon mankind, as, m a more restricted sphere, the influences 
of capital have upon the rou^i and passionate nature of the Lancashire 
lad&and lasses of the past generation. These Jwo instances will suffice 
to «iow to what apjjarcntly remote results Mr. Watts pushes his com- 
prehensive inquiry. It is quite impossible here to touch upon the his- 
tory of the administration of the relief afforded by the Government 
and nation — upon the sad consequences of the famine to the most de- 
serving of the population — upon the -full history of the rise, progress, 
and terrible crisis of the cotton manufacture ; there is, however, no- 
thing that we can remember as characteristic of the attitude of cither 
the operatives or the nation which escapes his notice, and for the most 
part his judicious comment. Tliis volume is a complete encyclopasdia 
for reference on the subject, and the large and comprehensive views of 
the author will make it welcome wherever the modem spirit of indus- 
trialism has to be studied or discussed. 

Those who take up Mr. Ellis’s “ Thoughts on the Future of the 
Human Eace”7 in search of predictions or forecasts of the future, will 
be grievously disappointed ; unless, indeed, hie solitary prognostication, 
that “ progressive iniprovement is inevitable,” should strike them as 
a novelty. His title-page would justify many in expecting some 
nearer approach to a deflnite exposition of possible events than he has 
undertaken or thinks justiflablc. It is no doubt indisputably true 
that our power of anticipating coming events is in direct proportion to 
- t - 

^ “ThotigbtB on the Future of the Human Eace." 'By W. Ellis. London: 
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our knowledge, and comprehension of the past and present ; but a 
lengthened exhortation to acquire that knowledge and insight, is 
hardly entitled to be called a treatise on the future of the human race. 
Perhaps there never was a time, unless in the latter half of the 16 th 
century, when men were less inclined to doubt the general progress of 
their race than they are at present. The history of the last half 
century in Western Europe and America is a continued protest 
against the statu-quo-itc and deteriorationist. Mr. Ellis, it seems to 
us, is fighting with an imaginary adversary, and indeed, is constantly 
obliged to set him on his legs, that he may deliver his blows at him ; 
this he does with infinite art and deliberation, but with a tediousness 
of repetition that becomes after the first chapter or two positively 
wearisome. As a very general picture of the progress made in material 
wealth, of a growing sympathy and enlarged sense pf duty among us, 
there are many excellent, though laborious passages in this volume, 
which are manifest evidence that his conclusion has been long since 
too fully accepted and acted on to stand in need of such an elabo- 
rate proof. That wo are better off* than our ancestors few will 
dispute, but in what way our children’s condition will bo an advance 
upon our own, is a subject of inquiry which is only fruitful when 
accompanied by practical suggestions for insuring more definite 
results than can be summarized under the vague assurance of general 
improvement. 

A volume by Professor Arnold of Marburg, on Civilization and 
Jurisprudence,® is the first of four, in ^ich he intends to discuss the 
influence which each exerts on the otlilr. The present one is con- 
fined to the general effects of the economical condition, common 
law, and political institutions of any country on its systeinatic 
jurisprudence. In the second he promises to treat of the Eoman 
system, as it existed in antiquity ; in the third, he will take up the 
elements of law, as they existed among the German races before they 
were affected by the introduction of principles derived from the 
former ; and in the fourth volume he hopes to show by a history of 
that introduction the modifications which each have undergone. The 
general subject is co-extensive with the moral and intellectual history 
of mankind, and will be the last expression of human knowledge when 
once its generalizations have been made with a ‘convincing truth. 
Professor Arnold is far from supposing that wc are in a position soon 
to arrive at such results, but is satisfied, as, he says, with carrying 
another stone to the great edifice. The present volume is sober, clear, 
and most accessibly written, with a. complete absence of those tech- 
nical expressions which debar a layman from taking up a book any 
way connected with law or jurisprudence. 

M. About, who some time since paid homage to the rising sun of 
political economy in his Progres, repeats his reverence in a little volume ° 
on Life Insurance,® in which, after an interchange of compliments 

« **Cultur und Eecht^leben. '' Von W. Arnold. Berlin: F. Diimmler. 
London : B, NuttP 1865. 
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between himself and M. Eugene Eeboul, lie stops forward as the 
champion of a cause that wants no supporters in England, whatever it 
may do in France. Tlic arguments of his brochure can be found in a 
condensed form in any prospectus of an English insurance office. It 
is true that they are not there illustrated by epigrams, or by any logic 
but that of facts ; but if the logic of his exposition is good, as much 
cannot be said for its taste, which is simply execrable. This Avill not 
surprise tlie readers of Madelon and La Viellc Itoche, That we may 
not be thouglit prejudiced, we translate a portion of his argument to 
jDrove the prudence of the practice of Life Insurance : — 

“ IVe will suppose an upper clerk in trade, commerce, or banking, let him 
be, in fact, anything you please— a manager, or a very precocious prefet, who 
is thirty years of age ; in or out of uniform, this young man earns, wc will say, 
20,000fr. per annum^ If he were immortal, and could preserve his youth like 
the gods of Olympus, the firm which he carries on his shoulders would represent 
a capital of at least 300,000fr. (wc might say lOOjOOOfr. if a man were not 
a kind of sunken capital which perishes day by day); the misfortune is, 
that lie may tumble downstairs and break iiis neck, and then this jolly capital 
would not be worth GOfr., the price of a dead horse. The best and most beau- 
tiful of men, when lie is once dead, is, in fact, worth considerably less than 
nothing. His body not only represents no appreciable value, but puts his 
heirs to expense. His funeral, the purchase of a piece of ground, the cost of 
the most moderate mourning; just add fill this together, and you will 
appreciate the entirely negative value of the hiiinaa carcass.” 

This choice specimen of modern French sentiment is by no means 
an isolated one in thu little volume from which it is taken ; but wo 
suppose that M, About kno^fc his public. All we can say is, that 
we hope lie is deceived in the judgment ho has evidently formed of 
it. To say that his brochure is clear, terse, witty, and to the point, 
is almost superfluous ; these things every one has a right to expect at 
his hands. It is impossible to deny that the cause he advocates is a 
good one ; but this is in itself so palpable that nothing remains open to 
criticism except the manner in which he manages his weapons, and of 
this we think we have said enough by quoting his own words as 
above. 

Mr. Barnum’s “ Humbugs of the World”*^ is a trashy compilation, 
as miscellaneous in its contents as his own museum. Its title is an ad- 
vertisement which cannot be justified even on his own principle, that 
at least something like money’s worth should be given to those whose 
curiosity is excited by it. The only original part consists of a col- 
lection of letters and evidence, exposing mediums and spirit-rapping. 
His wrath burns very fiercely against the Davenport brothers, and his 
demolition of their pretences will be perfectly satisfactory to those who 
never gave credence to them, but is likely to have but small effect on be- 
lieving spiritualists. In this he is not to be blamed. Argument is thrown 
away on those who have other avenues to knowledge besides the five 
senses. Perhaps, too, there is something of the jalousie du metier in his 
ohislaught. In a chapter on hoaxes, he gives the history of the pamphlet 
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on miscegenation, and in another on ghosts, tells a good story of 
Cuvier (we suppose anj' other naturalist would have done as well). 
“Some one undertook to scare him with a ghost having an ox’s 
head ; Cuvier awoke and found the fearful thing grinning and glaring 
At his bedside. ‘ What do yon want ?* * To devour you !* growled 

the ghost. ‘ Devour me !’ quoth the great Frenchman. ‘ Hoofs, 
horns, graminivorous! you cjin’t do it! Clear out!’” There are 
some half-dozen stories as good as this to be found in the volume, as 
there were some things of interest in his museum, but if it had been 
half as laborious to walk through the museum as we have found it to 
w'ade tlirough liis book, all his skill in advertising could not have kept 
it open for so many years. 

Mr. Sala’s “ Trip to Darbary b}” a Eoundabout lloute,”^^ is a collec- 
tion of the “ correspondence ” he sent home when he followed the French 
Emperor into Algiers in the character of comic chorus. He confesses 
tha^ his object is, in the first place, to amuse, and the reader must®e 
hard to please who cannot find amusement in his pages. An enter- 
tainment of a similar kind is often to be met with in country fairs at 
a cart’s-tail, but is of a sort that is much more adapted to single letters 
tlian to a continuous series. To be kept on the broad grin for more 
than five minutes at a time is a little exhausting ; but it is as useless 
to put on airs of gravitN’ with Mr. Sala, as it would be with the inge- 
iiious gentleman with whom we have irreverently compared him, and 
who would be certain to dispel any such protest by a knowing wink, 
or by thrusting his tongue in his cheel^ At the very outset of his 
journey, the author introduces himself, or rather presents himself as 
introduced by those he calls his propnetoi*'?, to the new King Public, 
apparently wdtli the full conviction that the modern potentate must 
stand in need of an oflicor wlio was seldom wanting in the early courts 
of those other kings on whom he turns his back. The officer in ques- 
tion, though profanely called so, was seldom the greatest fool about 
the court. He knew the foibles of his master, and of those wlio sur- 
rounded him, and fully resolving to make prorit of both, assumed 
a latitude in particular satire, on the understanding that the 
lavourite weaknesses of his majesty were rather to be flattered than 
exposed. Mr. Sala has a full knowledge of his position, and takes care 
that the pet notions of the new monarch shall be tenderly treated. 
JJut wc are dropping into the attitude which we have said was so un- 
tenable in the presence of his irresistible literary patter, and shall only 
suggest that if it was worth while to collect these letters, the nume- 
rous traces of the huny and difficult}^ under which they were written 
should have been better effaced on their leisurely rcpublication. To 
compare himself to Sir John instead of Hamlet, because he is “ fat 
and scant of breath,” may bo excused when a man is writing on the 
top of his hat in a hurry to catch the post, but ought mot to remain 
on revision ; and the same may be said of the excu.se he finds for the 
ungallant remarks of Torquato Tasso, or as he prefers to style him, 

n “A Trip to Barbary by a Roundabout Route.” By G. A. Sala, London: 
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Signor T. T., that it was in fourteenth century he wrote of Algiers 
as an infamous den of jnrates and nursing mother of lions and ele- 
phants. All dimensions and distances are given in the terms of the 
most approved French guide-book, on an assumption far too flattening 
to most Englishmen, who, however conversant with the language,, 
have in general but vague notions connected with litres, hectares, and 
metres. i3ut this is useless ; the book is intended to amuse, and ful- 
fils its purpose with an animation and unflagging spirit and courage 
which must be the admiration, and excite the envy of Special Corre- 
sponddnts in every quarter of the world. It is folly to quarrel with 
Wamba because he is not so gravely sententious as would become the 
Abbot of Jorvaulx. 

The “ Red Shirt,” by Alberto Mario, is very properly called epi- 
sodes, for it is in no sense a history of the remarkable enterprise in 
A^ich he took part ; but it gives, what few histories do, the clearest 
iil||lght into the animus which prevailed among the better part of that 
strangely adventurous band. The enthusiasm, audacitj^ and moral 
exaltation which for a time set at naught every calculation of ordinary 
prudence, are reflected in every page of this narrative. At the same 
time it seems evident that no community could long maintain itself 
in such a state of tension, and that the common influences of the 
work-a-day world were not at all premature in associating themselves 
with a movement radically incapable of a prolonged extension. These 
episodes are as interesting as a novel, the incidents are as romantic as 
could be invented by the liveliest imagination, and yet they arc as true 
as the most every-day facts. One of the least important in itself, but 
the most illustrative of the state of Neapolitan life, is the curious 
chapter devoted to the author’s mission of Forio d’Ischia, It is the 
story of the Capulets and Montagus in the nineteenth century, with a 
dash of modern intrigue to reconcile itself with cotemporary politics, 
but with a happier conclusion. We must, however, confess that we 
should fear the ghosts of private feuds that are only buried under tlic 
momentary enthusiasm of a freshly recovered public liberty. That 
Signor Mario should look upon the arrival of Victor Emmanuel at 
Gaeta as the frustration of a glorious enterprise, is but natural. It 
may, however, bo seen, even in his own pages, that the irresistible 
elan of the first attack had been already weakened by the intrusion into 
Garibaldi’s force of elements very diflerent from those to which he 
owed his wonderful success. Such violent births are of but poor validity. 
It is one of the rarest of mental phenomena when individual men are 
regenerated in a single day ; but no national life can thus turn back upon 
itself. A collective interest must have firmer and more durable bases 
than arc to be found in an emotional condition, however noble in 
itself. 

Some of the naval and military trials recounted by Mr. Burke^^ 
hardly deserve to be so called, as for instance that of Jack the Painter, 
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for the destruction of part of the dockyard at Portsmouth, in 1776 » 
and the trial of General Sir Robert Wilson and others, in France, for 
aiding in the escape of Lavallotte. Indeed, it would seem that if the 
person indicated was either sailor or soldier, it is sufficient, in Mr. 
Burke’s opinion, to make the trial a naval or military one. Thus, in 
the case of Governor Wall, and in that of Colonel Despard, the murder 
and treason for which they respectively suffered, came under the cog- 
nizance of the civil tribunal. The volume, however, is interesting, and 
although the author’s criticisms throughout are of a very common- 
place character, ho has been at considerable trouble in very fully report- 
ing the proceedings in each case, so that a great amount of local colour 
and cotemporary feeling is reflected in his pages. In addition to those 
we have mentioned, the volume contains the trials of Benbow’s captains, 
of Captain Kidd the pirate, of Admifal Byng, Ldrd George 
ville, of Admiral Keppel, and Vice-Admiral Calder, with an accou^H 
the mutinies at the Nore and on board the Bounty. 

The first part of a veiy full and handsome gazetteer of England and 
Wales has just been issued by Messrs. Fullarton & Co.,^* which from 
its completeness promises to supersede all others. Some idea may 
be formed of the magnitude of the undertaking from the fact that the 
first four hundred pages do not get beyond the first half of the letter C. 
It is copiously illustrated by maps and plans of all the cities, towns, 
estuaries, and harbours, and is to be accompanied by a map of the whole 
country, carefully reduced from those of the Ordnance survey. 

Mr. Charles Brooke’s “ Ten Years in Sarawak,”^® is tedious from the 
monotony of his constant conflicts with the unsubdued tribes round 
that settlement, but it is valuable for its sincerity and the manifest 
reliableness of the picture which he draws of the slow progress by 
which a wild and semi-savage race can be made amenable to the rules 
of a more civilized life. As a history of English administration it 
will no doubt bo exposed to the cavils of those who think that the law 
need not always precede the gospel, or that what is good for the sixth 
form is equally so for the first. The violent proceedings and drastic 
measures by which every valuable advance has been hitherto brought 
about in all societies, are too apt to bo forgotten by those who have 
outgrown the necessity for their use. Mr. Brooke’s accounts of his 
perilous and adventurous journeys up the rapid and dangerous rivers 
of the country, for the purpose of suppressing the head-hunting pro- 
pensities of the natives or of securing the peace and order of the sea- 
board communities, arc told with a graphic power and vividness that 
arc the more impressive from the absence of all attempts at dramatic 
completeness or exaggeration of the effect produced by them. Nothing 
but a strong conviction of the ultimate good which must ensue from 
their exertions could support a few Europeans under the wearisome 
uniformity and constant dangers of a life among the Dyaks, who are 

14 ((The Imperial Gazetteer of England and Wales." Edinburgh: A. Fullar- 
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like grown-up cliilJrcni liable to the most outrageous bursts of passion, 
but impressionable and ultimately amenable to a strict rule at the 
hands of those they respect and love. The richness and fertility of this 
great island imply a future of proportionate wealth and influence, and 
one of the best features of Mr. Brooke’s book, as it is also one of the 
rarest qualities in those who are heartily interested in their subject, is 
the sobriety with which he argues such questions as are connected with 
the phj'sical improvement of the race, the prospects of Christianity 
among them, and the influence of Malay Maliommedanism ayd Chinese 
industrialism. Altogether the book is a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of that curious episode in modern history which may be 
called the “ Brookes in Borneo.” 

“ Cast Away on the Auckland Isles,”^^ jg one of the most interesting 
histories of shipwreck and courageous endurance that is anywhere to 
idket with. The schooner Grafton^ Capt. Musgravc, was wrecked 
flHie southern harbour of these Islands on the 8rd January, 1804. 
After enduring the greatest physical hardships and the sickness of 
twenty months deferred hope that he and his' few companions might 
be picked up by some whaling ship calling at the Islands, Capt. 
Musgrave, with the help of his able mate Kaynal, converted the old 
and shattered dingy, which had been preserved from the wreck, into a 
sea-going boat in which he and two of the party ventured on a voyage 
of 250 miles to Stewart’s Island, the southern point of New Zealand, 
and accomplished the daring feat in five days. In spite of his exhaus- 
tion and suflering, he, aided by Mr. John Maepherson of Invercargill, 
immediately returned in the Flyiny Scud, and brought off the two 
sailors who had been left behind. For all that is implied in this short 
summary wc must refer to Capt. Musgrave’s pages, which arc full of 
interest and information. These islands were first discovered in 1806, 
and have been visited by Capt. Boss, Admiral Dumont D’Urville, 
and Capt. Wilkes of the United States. From their accounts it 
might be supposed they were rather desirable places than otherwise, 
and indeed there was an efibrt made, but with little success, by Mr. 
Enderby, about 1850, to establish a depot on the most northerly 
island, which might become a rendezvous for the southern whale 
fishery. But the facts of the case arc manifestly very diflerent from the 
views of the first visitors to these islands. Captain Musgrave pre- 
served his own life and those of his crew only by the fortunate chance 
that he was cast away in the southern harbour, for while he was on 
the island, the Ineercauld, with a crew of twenty-five men, was wrecked 
on the north-west coast, and though nineteen succeeded in reaching 
land, they all perished from starvation with the exception of the cap- 
tain, mate, and one boy, who, after a year’s detention on the island, 
were picked up by a Portuguese vessel which sent a boat ashore to see 
if assistance could be found on the island to enable its crew to repair a 
leak in their ship. That two crews should thus at one time, in ignorance 
of one another’s existence, be wandering about an island which is not 
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thirty miles long in its greatest extent, speaks volumes for 
the inaccessible nature of the country. Had it not been for the 
seals which frequent the southern harbour in great numbers, the 
crew of the Grafton must have shared the fate of the majority of that 
of the Inver cauliL But even this resource might have failed them 
another year, for while on their arrival the “ mobs’* of seals hardly re- 
sisted or avoided the attacks made on them, they had become so wary 
before Captain Musgrave left, that he and his companions were but too 
happy to put up with any old sea monster they could capture, instead 
of feeding, as they did at first, exclusively on delicate yearling calves. 
This is a delicacy, however, to which few of us would wish to be re- 
stricted. The account of the lengthening and fitting up of the dingy, 
without a nail which they had not first made with old iron from the 
wreck, nor any tools but one axe, an adze, and a gimlet — is an example of 
patient courage and endurance that throws into the shade the qgst 
imaginative fiction. But must not always great things be done bflWe 
they can be imagined as credible ? Not only in the supreme effort to 
escape which had such well-deserved success is this narrative remark- 
able, but also for the resolute order of life established among the little 
company, for the constant industry with which the harbours were sur- 
veyed, barometrical and other observations made during their stay, for 
the means by which the minds of all were kept actively employed, and 
for the unconscious evidence it displays of talents for command and 
government in its author, which have been rarely excelled. 

“ Memorials of Service in India,”^7 have been given to the public 
by the late Major Maephorson’s brother with a twofold object : first, 
to place on record the very impoiiant services rendered to the Indian 
Government by an able and talented oflieer ; and next, with a fraternal 
desire to vindicate that officer’s posthumous fame from the unfair 
aspersions cast upon it by Major-General John Campbell, in a volume 
published in 1801 (“ A Personal Narrative of Services among the Wild 
Tribes of Ivhondistan.”) It appears that both officers were employed, 
though at different periods, in suppressing, among a wild people 
called Khonds, the rite of human sacrifice and the practice of infan- 
ticide. Each oflieer claims the sole merit of having effected this 
object, and General Campbell has had the advantage of being the first 
in the field to put publicly forward his pretensions . Both officers in de- 
scribing their operations go over nearly the same ground, but Major 
Maepherson is much more minute in his description of the Khond 
habits and customs, and his full and lucid account of the mythological 
creed (discredited by Gen. Campbell) and social organization of this 
singular race, will render his book the more acceptable of the two to 
the ethnologist. The two officers differed so far in the policy they 
pursued, that while Gen. Campbell added physical to n^oral force, 
Major Maepherson trusted to conciliatory measures only, paving the 
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way to religious change by an acceptable civil administration ; and 
there can be no doubt that his policy met with the more unqualified 
approbation of the Government of India and the Court of Directors, 
for the latter have . placed on record that the merit of having extin- 
guished the horrid rite of human sacrifice is due to Major Maepherson 
alone; and this verdict wc are inclined to endorse on reading the 
account of his subsequent successful diplomacy at the court of 
Gwalior, to which (after a short residence in a similar capacity at 
Dliopal) he was, in 1854, appointed political agent. Here his admirable 
power of individual character soon gained him a firm ally in the famous 
Dewan Dinkur Kao, the de facto ruler of the state, and to this saga- 
cious alliance it may be fairly attributed that we had not arrayed 
against us in 1857 the whole of Upper and perhaps of the South of 
India, and that for the four most critical months of the rebellion, 
when the fate of Agra and Delhi hung in the balance, 16,000 of perhaps 
th^est native troops in India were kept from joining the rebels. No 
one at all acquainted with the native character will fail to appreciate 
the difficulties of Major Maepherson’s position, or the statesmanship 
he exhibited in surmounting them; and the editor of this highly 
interesting volume, far from overrating either, has told his tale with 
modesty, candour, and marked ability. 

In the story of the Dooar war^® we have a connected narrative of 
the causes, the prosecution, and the effects of the hostilities in which, 
for the last two years, the Dengal Government have been engaged on 
their north-eastern frontier. It appears that in 1863, it being thought 
desirable that our relations with the Bhotan Government should be 
placed on a more distinctly defined and friendly footing, a mission to 
effect that object was, early in 1864, despatched to the Bhotan 
capital under the leadership of the Hon. Ashley Eden, a Bengal 
civilian. Mr. Eden was furnished with the draft of a treaty, by which 
reciprocal concessions were to be made with regard to certain border 
raids recently engaged in by the subjects of both Governments, and if 
j)ossible, clauses regarding the condition of criminals, free trade, and 
protection to travellers were to be agreed upon. The mission, not- 
withstanding many obstacles purposely thrown in its way, eventually 
reached the capital, Poonakha, where it was received with gross indig- . 
nities, and, after being forcibly detained for a fortnight, was at length 
allowed to depart only on the condition of Mr. Eden signing an “ agree- 
ment,” by which a considerable tract of British territory was to be 
made over to Bhotan. It was therefore resolved to annex the Dooars, 
or country lying between the British frontier and the Bhotan hills, 
as well as a portion of the hill territory. As it was from these 
Dooars that Bhotan was supposed to draw its chief supply of the 
necessaries of life, it was presumed that this hostile occupation would 
bring the Bhotanese to terms. Accordingly columns of British troops 

18 li Bhotan, and the Story of the Dooar War, including Sketches of a Three 
Months’ Residence at the Himalayas, and Narrative of a Visit to Bhotan in 
1866,” By D. y. Bennie, M.D., Surgeon 20th Hussars, author of “The British 
Arms in North China,” &c. J. Murray. 1866. 
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crossed the frontier at four different points, and captured the stockades 
and forts commanding the hill passes, leaving garrisons in the principal 
positions. ' The main force then withdrew, but they had hardly reached 
their cantonments before the Bhotanese assumed the offensive, and 
succeeded in recapturing the fort of Bewangiri, the garrison abandon- 
ing in their retreat two Armstrong guns. Keinforcements were 
promptly despatched from Calcutta, and by April, 1865, the Bho- 
tanese were comjdetely driven out of the field and sued for peace. Dr. 
Jlcnnie deserves much credit for the industry and care with which, 
from the verbiage of ofliicial despatches and correspondence, he has 
gathered the materials for this readable volume, and we should have 
little fault to find with the book were it not, like his previous works, 
overloaded with insipid strictures on matters concerning which few 
would feel inclined to accept him as an authority. 

‘‘ Beaten Tracks,”^® by the authoress of a “ Voyage en Zigzag,” is a 
bright, cheerful, and amusing series of letters describing a tour made 
last year through Branco and Lombardy to Florence, where the 
tourists were for some time detained by the illness of one of their 
party. There is a pleasing feminine tone of sentiment running through 
these letters, and a slight tendcnc}^ to a fondling enthusiastic treat- 
ment of anything that parti cularl}'- pleases their writer, who is, how- 
ever, far too intelligent to be quite carried away by any temptations to 
exaggeration. The volume is jwofusely illustrated by a number of 
facile etchings, after, drawings made by her of any object which struck 
lier on the journey : tliey arc in excellent harmony with the letters 
themselves, and display exactly that more than average accomplish- 
ment which speaks in every page of them. The whole correspondence 
is singularly natural and unpretending, and gives a very lively picture 
of sucli incidents as may be expected by any one who, in easy circum- 
stances, and with a natural faculty of enjoyment, may feel inclined to 
follow in the steps of this well-described journey. 

Another tour in Italy by Herr Max Nohl-® is very well worth read- 
ing. The author was a rising German architect, who died in the 
summer of 1863. The present volume has been edited by a friend, 
Herr W. Liibkc, who has prefaced it with a biography of the author. 
gfTIie chief purpose of the journey described was a professional one, and 
a great attraction of the volume consists in the numerous and clever 
sketches of the architectural peculiarities which struck Herr Nohl on 
his route, which, in spite of the minuteness of their scale, give an 
interest to his remarks that would otherwise be wanting to those who 
are unacquainted with the different styles prevalent in Italy. 

Captain Osborne has collected in one volume his “ Quedah,” his 
“ Cruise in Japanese Waters,” and “ The Fight on the Peiho in 1859.”^' 


« Beaten Tracks ; or Fen and Pencil Sketches in Italy.” By the Authoress 
of a “ Voyage en Zigzag.” London : Longmans and Co. 1866. 

sv ** Tagebuch einer Italienischen Reise.” Von Max Nohl. Stuttgart : Ebner 
and Seubert. London : Williams and Norgate. 1866. 

91 (<Quedah; a Cruise in Japanese Waters; and the Fight on the Peiho.*’ Bj 
Captain Osborne. London : Blackwood and Sons. 1865. 
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The first of these is one of tlie best boj’s books extant, as well as a 
first-rate picture of naval service in the Malayan Seas. The animated 
account of his youthful command on board the Emerald is not easily 
forgotten by those who have ever read it. 

Dr. Macleod’s account of his tour in Egypt and Syria, reprinted 
from “ Good Words,” with copious illustrations, has a very handsome 
a|)poarancc, and will be very welcome to those wdio appreciate his mild 
clerical attempts at humour, or accept his principles of Biblical criti- 
cism, in neither of which classes can we affect to place ourselves. 


SCIENCE. 

T hough Dr. Hofmann’s lectures' were published last year, we 
think no apology will be needed for noticing them here. The 
volume is ivell got up, and is illustrated by woodcuts taken from 
photographs of apparatus such as was actually employed in the 
lecture-room. Dr. Hofmann, by the aid of this apparatus, always 
simple and elegant, has contrived to illustrate the operation of those 
laws which are the foundations of chemistry. Granting that the expe- 
riments are accurately described, it is impossible to doubt any of the 
principles here enunciated. His experiments n6t only bring before 
the mind of tlie reader the peculiar characters of the elements, 
but also the laws of combination in delinite proportion, with a 
clearness and beauty rarely, if ever, previously attained. The book 
will be eminently valuable to chemists commencing their career as 
teachers. The language is very clear and simple, and the work con- 
tains nothing which any person of average intelligence could fail to 
understand, even if utterly unacquainted with chemistry. 

When an attempt is made to introduce into a science a new system of 
nomenclature, w c have a right to expect that this system should present 
some decided points of advantage over those already in use, and that 
the book introducing it should be carefully written and edited. Sucln 
we regret to say, is not the case with Professor Williamson’s “ Ch(P 
mistry for Students.” ^ In the latter respect especially it is very defi- 
cient, many glaring errors being left uncorrected. For example, in 
paragraph 215, the word “lime” is substituted for “^da;” in con- 
sequence of which mistake the student is informed that he can obtain 


“Eastward.” By Nonnan Macleod, D.D., one of her Majesty’s chaplains. 
Loudon : A. Strahan. 1866. 

^ *• Introduction to Modern Chemistry, Experimental and Theoretic.” Embody- 
ing Twelve Lectures delivered in the Boyal College of Chemistry, London. By 
A. W. Hofmann, LL.D., F.RS., &c. &c. London: Walton and Maberly. 
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* “ Chemistry for Students.” By Alexander W. Williamson, F.B.S., F.C.S., 
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soda from two substances, neither of which contain any trace of 
sodium. This is by no means a solitary instance. The index, also, is 
very faulty, and the peculiar form of the book renders this defect of 
more than usual consequence. Many important substances treated 
of in the work are omitted — among others, tartaric and chloric? 
acids. This is the more remarkable, as derivatives of tartaric acW 
are mentioned. Sugar is not to be found, nor is alcohol, except 
under its somewhat antiquated name of vinic alcohol ; but under M 
there is “mixture of alcohol and water.” As a book of reference, 
Professor Williamson’s work is useless, partly because of tlie badness 
of the index, partly because the facts relating to any one particular 
substance are distributed in various parts of the book — a process 
being described in one place, and its rationale being considered else- 
where. We have no particular objection to the proposed new nomen- 
clature, except that in the case of some of the more complicated sub- 
stances it would result in names which even an experienced chemist 
would hardly understand, but it labours under the immense dis- 
advantage of being a new nomenclature, and before its adoption, must 
prove its superiority to the old systems. We do not believe that it 
possesses such superiority, and indeed, cannot find that it is in an}^ 
way better than the nomenclatures in use. What advantage, for 
example, is gained by calling tartrate of soda “ sodic tartrate” ? unless 
that the word of is omitted. On the other hand, it has certain disad- 
vantages, particularly in the naming of the large class of salts of bi- 
basic acids. Professor Williamson, however, is not inclined to apply 
the word acid at all to these compounds, and would call tartaric acid 
hydric tartrate, and sulphuric acid hydric sulpliate, or would speak of 
them as the hydrogen salts of the substances in question. Thus he 
would name bitartrate of potash, hydroqK)tassic tartrate, and Itochelle 
salt, sodio-potassic tartrate ; but from this it ought to follow that the 
compound analogous to llochelle salt containing potash instead of soda 
(tartrate of potasli), should be called di-potassic tartrate. l)r. Wil- 
liamson, however, names it simply potassie tartrate, or occasionally, 
normal potassie tartrate. Why normal ? Arc the other salts rt^^normal ? 
Other substances are treated of under names which sound strange in 
, the ears of chemists. Who, for instance, would guess that levuloso 
meant grape sugar ? Yet that such is the ease seems to be proved by a 
careful examination of the formula. 

In remarlcable contrast to Professor Williamson’s book, is the small 
manual of “ Qualitative Analysis” by Professor Gottlieb, for it does 
not contain a single symbol or formula from beginning to end; 
the cautious Professor evidently thinking it as well to be independent 
of ever-changing chemical theories. We think this has been carried 
somewhat too far, though the book is otherwise an excellent ouel 
One feature in it calls for special remark. In speaking of the re- 
agents, he describes not only their action on those substances which 
they ordinarily serve to detect or isolate, but also their action upon 
all the substances capable of being treated by Professor Gottlieb’s 
analytical method. This is a practice which we think might be 
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generally imitated in chemical manuals with great advantage. The 
chapter on the solution of bodies is also admirable. 

The volume before us was left in manuscript by Charles Mansfield,^ 
who was burnt to death ten years ago in the course of a splendid series 
of researches on the hydro-carbons. We hardly think that his friends 
l^ve done him justice in publishing it in its present form. There is 
much that is obviously immature. Had he lived, Mansfield would not 
have persisted in basing a chemical classification on the results of 
electrolysis, for, as is pretty generally recognised, it is usually an open 
question whether the products observed in making an electrolysis are 
primary or secondary. Again, it is really hardly fair at this time of 
day to give all his objections to the modern chemical theories, the 
progress of investigation having cleared up many points which ten 
years ago seemed to be involved in doubt. The nomenclature pro- 
posed b}’^ Mansfield is so unlike anything which is current, that few 
chemists will make the mental effort necessary to understand it. A 
few of his terms — such, for example, as base and style for the metal 
and acid forming part of a salt — might be adopted with advantage. 

Kolbe is one of the few chemists who have succeeded in forming a 
chemical school. His pupils — including among others Lautermann, 
the discoverer of the reducing power of hydriodic acid (a discovery 
which has completely changed the face of organic chemistry) ; Griess, 
the author of the classical investigation of the Diazo-compounds ; 
Guthrie, and the late Dr. Ulrich — are distinguished for a certain kind 
of originality, and for great practical skill in the detail of chemical 
research. They are, moreover, enthusiastic in their admiration of 
their master. The volume before us forms a kind of account of his 
stewardship, being issued by Kolbe on the eve of his translation from 
the chemical chair in the University of Marburg to that at Leipsig.* 
A few pages at the beginning of the book are devoted to the history 
of the chemical laboratory in Marburg, then come some financiM 
details, and then follows a short chapter on the method of chemical 
instruction adopted in Marburg. To this chapter we w’ould direct the 
especial attention of all those engaged in teaching the science. In 
making a commencement with a student, avoid the use of printed tables 
of chemical reactions and of text-books of chemical analysis, and give 
minute oral instruction, making the student keep a note-book and him- 
self construct his own tables of reactions. From the very first accus- 
tom the student to express the results of each experiment in the form 
of an equation. Do not confine the instruction in the laboratory to 
chemical analysis, but let the utmost variety of chemical preparation 
be made. This is Kolbe’s advice, and, next to Liebig, Kolbe is the 
most successful chemical teacher in Germany. The remainder and by 
far the largest part of the book consists of an account of the researches 


• “ A Theory of Salts ; a Treatise on the Constitution of Bi-polar (two-membered) 
Chemical Compounds.'* By the late Charles Blackford Mansfield. 

^ **Das Chemische Laboratorium der (Jniversitats Marburg." Von Hennann 
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carried out in the Marburg laboratory’- since the year 1S59. There are 
no fewer than fifty-five original papers, some of them of the very 
highest interest. We single out the following : Two papers on the 
conversion of lactic acid into propionic acid, the one by Ulrich, the 
other by Lautermann ; the transformation of tartaric and malic acids 
into succinic acid, by Schmitt ; the direct transformation of carbonic 
acid into formic acid, b}’- Kolbe and Schmitt ; the secondary alcohols, 
by Kolbe; a paper on sarcosine, by Volhard, and two accounts of 
some very interesting sulphur-compounds, by Von Oefele. Certainly, 
the Marburg laboratory has played a very considerable part in the 
chemical liistory of the last seven years. In a preface to the “ Special 
Kesearches,” Kolbe remarks that these, although apparently so diverse, 
are for the most part a carrying out of the ideas set forth by him in 
1860, in a paper entitled “ On the Natural Itelation subsisting be- 
tween Organic and Inorganic Compounds;’* and that this paper of 
1860 has much in common with an earlier pajjcr — a joint production 
of his own and Fniiiklarid’s — which appeared in 1857 in Liebig’s 
“ Annalen,” bearing the title, “On the Rational Constitution of the 
Katty and Aromatic Acids, Aldehydes, Ketones, &c., and their rela- 
tions to Carbonic Acid.” A graceful tribute is paid to Fra^ikland, of 
whom it is said that “ a very great, and at all events a greater share 
in the origination of these ideas than seems generally to be supposed, 
belongs to him.” Kolbe dwells on the great influence which Frank- 
land’s researches on tlic organo-metallic bodies have exercised in the 
develoj)inent of the fundamental doctrine that each element has a 
constant capacity of saturation, and relates how Frankland and him- 
.self came to enter into a chemical partnership ; and so long ago as 
1856, fully recognising that caibon had a constant capacity of satura- 
tion just as much as arsenic or nitrogen, were attempting the task of 
building uj) acids, alcohols, and ketones in true inorganic substitution 
style. Engaged nith the problem how to substitute ethyl for some 
of the oxygen in carbonic acid, they were startled by the announoe- 
ment that VVanklyii had accidentally solved it, and that the substance 
produced was really propionic acid — the very tiling pointed to by their 
theory. In reference to this discovery Kolbe says : 

“ It is worthy of remark that no particular importance is attached to it by 
the supporters of the new tiieory of types, and yet it is one of the most valu- 
able contributions to the science ; and in this respect deserves a place beside 
the research of Liebig and Wohler on the benzoyl-compounds, that of Bunsen 
on kakodyl, of Frankknd on organo-mctailic bodies, and of Hofmann on the 
direct conversion of animonia into organic bases.” 

M. Figuier’s Scientific Annual,® of which the tenth issue is now 
before us, contrasts remarkably with the very poor “ Year-book of 
Facts,’* which is the only corresponding publication on this side of 
the Channel. Mr. Timbs seems to derive his scientific facts chiefly 


B ** L’Annde Scientifique et Industrielle.’* Par Louis Figoier. Dizibxne Ann^e. 
I2mo. Faria: Hachetto. 1866. 
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from the newspapers, and newspaper science is not of the most reliable 
description ; his French rival, on the contrary, go#to original sources 
for his information, and knows how to work it into shape when he has 
got it. In fact, although M. Figuier may occasionally blunder, and 
certainly succeeds in producing an impression that by far the greater 
part of the progress of science is effected by Frenchmen, liis little 
annual volume always contains a groat deal of valuable information. 
The present issue contains a good article on the physical constitution 
of the sun, an account of Helmholtz’s researches on the perception 
of sounds, some interesting meteorological data on the summer of last 
3 'car, articles on substitutes for gunpowder, an exceedingly good 
abstract of the history of our knowledge of the great extinct birds of 
^N'ew Zealand and elsewhere, and a host of other articles of more or 
less interest. Journalistic science manages, however, to get a footing 
here and there, as, for instance, in the description of the “ Pohjpe 
vinaiyrier?^ 

The “CauscriesSeientifiques” of M. Henri deParville,® are intended 
to fulfil nearly the same purpose as M. Figuier’s Annual, but they 
are rather gossiping articles upon scientific subjects, than regular 
abstracts of contributions to the progress of science. These articles 
are written with more dash and spirit than M. Figuier’s, but tliey 
are thoroughly French in tone, and perhaps loss adapted to the wants 
of English readers. The subjects treated of by both are in many cases 
identical. 

Another work of M. Figuier’s, to which wo called attention on its 
original appearance, has lately been translated into English by an 
anonymous author. This is his “World before the l)eluge,”7 a 
popular exposition of the science of Geology, giving the history of our 
planet from the supposed period when it floated as a nebular mass in 
space, to the time of the appearance of man upon its surface, and even 
later still, for we are treated with an account of the Asiatic or 
Noachian deluge, illustrated with a plate showing the destruction of 
a grand city of the traditional Assyrian style of architecture, with a 
couple of astonished mammoths in the foreground. Tlie translation, 
on its appearance, was the object of a violent attack on the part of a 
leading daily journal ; but although it undoubtedly has its defects, wo 
do not see that these are of such magnitude as to justify its entire 
condemnation. The translation seems to be generally well done, and 
the book itself gives a tolerable sketch of geology, although fanciful 
in parts. It is illustrated with the beautiful woodcuts of the F rench 
edition. 

An interesting sketch of a singular piece of local geology is fur- 
nished by Mr. Haswcll’s Memoir on the Pentland Hills,® which de- 
scribes the curious conformation of the Silurian strata in that district. 


® **CauBeries Scieiitifiques, Decouvertes, et Inventions, Progr^sde la Science et 
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and furnislies a li^of numerous fossils which have been detected in 
them. The Silur^ beds which form the foundation of the Pentlaiul 
Hills, and arc capped by strata of Old Bed Sandstone age, are found to 
be contorted in such a manner that they have become nearly or quite 
vertical ; indeed, in some cases a backthrow may be detected. After 
this extreme disturbance, and before the deposition of the Old Bed 
beds, the upper curves of the Silurians have been, as it were, planed 
off by denudation, and the same cause, acting subsequently, has in 
some places cleared away a portion of the superimposed rocks, and hol- 
lowcd-out valleys in th(3 vertical Silurian beds. It is in these valley’s 
that the older rocks are best exposed, and to one of them especially, 
that bordering the North Esk, near Coalydune, Mr. Hasweil’s paper 
forms an admirable guide. The number of fossils enumerated in the 
author’s tabic, and figured in the two plates with which the memoir 
is illustrated, is fifty-two, belonging chietly to Upper Silurian forms. 
The portion of the beds best marked by its included fossils seems to 
approach most nearly to the Wenlock shales. Wo arc sorry to notice 
a good many mistakes in the spelling of the generic names, and some 
little confusion as to the systematic position of some of them : thus, 
Tiirrilepas figures among the Pteropoda, whilst Theca occurs both as 
a 1‘teropod and a Crustacean. 

The “ Student” who has published a new “ Physical History of the 
Earth, by no means agrees with M, Figuicr in his views upon this 
subject. He maintains the literal truth of the account of the Creation 
contained in the first cliapter of (renesis, and dissents, with an honesty 
that does liiin credit, from the somewhat sophistical attempts that have 
been made from time to time to effect a reconciliation of the con- 
flicting statements of Science and the lUble. His mode of getting over 
the difficulty is rather curious. He regards the whole series of 
Palaeozoic and Mesozoic strata as of jirehistorical formation, and as 
being concluded liy the creation of man and the existing forms of life, 
in the manner, and in the six days described in tlie Book of Genesis; 
the Eocene formations are treated as subsequent to this period, the 
Miocene as the consequences of the jDeluge, and the highest tertiaries 
and recent deposits as Postdiluvian. But the most singular part of 
this author’s mode of looking at geological facts is the hypothesis put 
forward as to the cause of the present arnmgement of the materials of 
the earth’s crust. Whilst admitting, of course, the lapse of a consi- 
derable period of time before the commencement of the Scripture 
history, which, indeed, is a necessary condition of the deposition of the 
existing strata (hard facts not to be got rid of), he maintains that 
there is no evidence of the numerous oscillations of level to which 
geologists have recourse for tlie explanation of these phenomena, but 
that the deposits have taken place continuously at the bottom of a 


8 “ On the Silurian Formation in the Pentland Hills.” By G. C. Haswell. 
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tranquil sea, while the earth was suspended mo^^ilcss, or at least 
without any rotatory movement in space, the preiBb arrangement of 
the strata having been brought about by the sudden commencement 
of the earth’s rotation at the close of the Mesozoic period ! This 
would have the eHect of producing the primitive chaos with a ven- 
geance ; but the absurdities of the hypothesis are so transparent that 
we suspect it will hardly find much acceptance even with the orthodox. 
Our student is also an opponent of the Copernican theory, and seems 
inclined to think that the sun really moves round the earth. 

The Swiss seem to be coming to a determination that Alpine climb- 
ing, and the description of its delights and dangers, shall not be left 
entirely to English feet and hands, and accordingly we have now 
before us a handsomely printed volume descriptive of the charms of 
the Grindelwald valley and its surrounding Alps,^® written by the 
pastor of the village, and a professor and mining engineer of Berne. 
The introductory portion is written by the pastor, and contains a 
description of the valley, with some account of the manners, traditions, 
and superstitions of its people, and a few observations on temperature 
and other meteorological phenomena. Professor Alby follows with a 
poem in blank verse on Alpine wanderings, and then with accounts of 
the ascent of the Wetterhorn, 3708 metres (round which the adven- 
turers w-ent on a subsequent day) ; the Schreckhorn, 4080 metres ; 
the Eiger, 3975 metres ; the Berglistoek, 3274 metres ; and the small 
Schreckhorn, 3497 metres ; whilst the third author, M. E. von 
Pellenberg, describes the ascent of the Kleiner Viescherhorn, 3873 
metres, and Pastor Gerwer that of the Mettcnberg, 31G9 metres. 
The whole of these descriptions abound in those well-known incidents 
of Alpine* climbing which are generally read with so much interest, 
although the Swiss explorers do not appear to have fallen into quite 
so much danger as some of our more reckless English members of the 
Alpine Club. The account of the scenery is also very attractive, and 
the panoramic view of the valley, with the surrounding peaks, cer- 
tainly justifies the encomiums of its pastor. The book is also illus- 
trated with several woodcuts, and with ,a map of the Grindelwald 
district. 

I’he series of “ Treasuries” commenced by the late Mr. S. Maunder, 
has been continued by the publication of a “Treasury of Botany,” 
edited by the late Dr. Bindley and Mr. Moore of Chelsea.^^ The 
expectation of excellence which one naturally forms from seeing such 
names as these on the title-page, and from the respectable list of 
collahorateurs given in the preface, is by no means disappointed by an 
examination of the book, which seems to us to be a most admirable 
and handy popular dictionary of botany. The most important plants 
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arc described uri^^ their English and Latin names, the principal 
terms used by bo^Bsts are well explained, the different natural orders 
are characterized, Tmd even the synonyms of many groups and of im- 
portant plants may be ascertained from it. One very valuable feature 
of the work is the careful manner in which the popular names of 
plants are given, and this has been done both for French and English 
names. These little volumes are beautifully illustrated with a great 
number of woodcuts from the pencil of Mr. Fitch, and with several 
plates of scenery showing the influence of characteristic forms of 
vegetation upon the landscape. 

It is unnecessary, and indeed hardly possible, for us to do much 
more than announce the appearance of the first volume of Professor 
Owen’s “ Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of Vertebrates,”^® 
which, although a book of considerable size, includes only the Hsema- 
tocrya, or cold-blooded Vertebrata — the reptiles and fishes of most 
zoologists. Professor Owen seems to regard these two groups as indi- 
visible, and places Lepidosiren and its allies as a transitional order in 
his scheme of classification (pp.0-18) ; but in the body of the work, in 
describing the anatomical structure of the different forms of Hsemato- 
crya, he recognises the old-fashioned groups, and frequently refers to 
Lepidosiren under both. Jn treating of the modifications of structure 
to which he has occasion to refer. Professor Owen frequently adopts 
the teleological point of view ; and in his exposition of the nature of 
the skeleton he adheres to his own previously-published opinions, both 
as to the relations of the limbs to the vertebral column, and as to the 
vertebral nature of the segments of the skull, and the homologies of 
its several bones. Of course the present volume does not extend far 
enough to come fairly upon the great brain-controversy, but this is 
referred to by the author in his preface, where he endeavours to recon- 
cile the divergent statements with regard to the difference of structure 
in the brains of man and other animals by drawing a distinction 
between anatomical and zoological definitions which seems to us 
hardly admissible. 

Dr. Hiickel, a zoologist well known for his researches on the lower 
animals, and especially for his splendid work on the Polycystina, has 
commenced the publication of a series of memoirs on the Natural 
History of the Hydromedusae.*^ The first part of these papers con- 
tains a monograph of the family QeryonidaSy a group of the naked- 
eyed medusae of Forbes, of which most of the known species have 
been found in the Mediterranean. These animals are characterized by 
having a long and usually conical stalk suspended from the centre of 
the umbreila-like disc with which all the medusa3 are provided ; this 
stalk is called the stomachal peduncle, as it bears the small digestive 
cavity at its extremity. Dr. Hiickel’s investigations have revealed 
the occurrence of a very singular mode of reproduction in some of 
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these animals, far more curious than the ordu^y alternation of 
generations which prevails throughout the gr^B to which they 
belong. The stomachal peduncle does not terj^Bte at the point 
where the stomach is appended to it, but is produced into the cavity 
of the latter in the form of a conical tongue-like body, which in mariy 
cases may be protinided through the mouth. Now, in Carmarina 
Jiastata, a species detected by Hackel in the Mediterranean, and pro- 
bably in other species, the mature animals, already exhibiting fully- 
developed sexual products in the ordinary generative organs, are found 
to produce upon this tongue-like continuation of the peduncle a great 
number of buds, which arc graduall}*^ developed into a totally distinct 
medusoid form, described under the name ol* Cunina rhododactyla as 
a member of a different family (the JEginidof), and these creatures in 
their turn arrive at sexual maturity. This fact is almost as startling 
as the original discovery of the alternation of generations, but the 
observations hitherto made of the phenomena are still imperfect, 
especially as regards the products of sexual reproduction. Professor 
Allman has already endeavoured to explain the phenomena in accord- 
anco with the ordinary theory of alternations, by assuming the 
Carmarina (or Geryonid form) to be larval, and the apparent sexual 
organs to be zooids” produced also by gemmation ; but this view 
appears to be negatived by the detailed results of Dr. Hackel’s investi- 
gations. Dr. Hackel gives a synopsis of the species and genera of the 
family, and a full description of the anatomical structure and life-history 
of two species — Glosnocodon euryhia and Carmarina hastnta. He 
also describes the histology of the Gcryonidcc and tlie anatoitiy of 
Cunina rhododactyla, and discusses the relations indicated by the facts 
above referred to, between the two families Geryonida) and iHginida?. 
This part is illustrated with several woodcuts, and with six large and 
well-executed plates. 

Whether the recent experiments in pisciculture and investigations 
into the practices of our fisheries will result in an increase of our 
supplies of food, remains to be seen, but there is no doubt that in the 
meantime they must have acted beneficially upon the commissariat of 
many a household. We have been almost overwhelmed of late with 
books and articles containing more or less of what one of the Avriters 
has denominated “ fibh tattle and the production of these must 
have caused a flow of a good deal of cash into the pockets of 
authors, publishers, and printers. The largest and most pretentious, 
and in some respects, perhaps, the best of these, is Mr. Bertram’s 
Harvest of the which contains a full discussion of the more 

important questions connected with our .supply of sca-fish, including 
those raised by the reports of the Royal Herring Fishery Commis- 
sioners. Mr. Bertram comes to the unwelcome conclusion that the 
British sea-fishenes have been for years on the decline, owing to 
excessive and injudicious fishing ; and in the case of the herring he 
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shows this very cleacly by means of a diagram giving the proportion of 
the average take oi|Psh, and extent of net per boat, during a series of 
years extending from 1818 to 1863. From this it appears that 
during the seven years 1818—1824, the average drift of nets per 
boat was 4500 square yards, and the average (annual) capture of 
herrings 125^ crans ; whilst in the corresponding period 1857 — 1863, 
with an average of 16,800 square yards of net, each boat only obtained 
82 crans of fish. The ten years 1841 — 1850 occupy nearly an inter- 
mediate position. With the white-fish the case seems to be much 
the same — the length of lino, and the number of hooks employed, has 
been annually increasing ; whilst there has been a corresponding dimi- 
nution in the quantity of fish taken even by these enlarged engines 
of destruction. To find a remedy for this state of things is a matter 
of some difficulty ; and this would still be the case if our knowledge of 
the natural history of fish were as complete as it is now confessedly 
imperfect. Of course the salmon, and the experiments in breeding that 
lish, and restoring it to rivers in which it had been nearly or quite 
exterminated, occupy a considerable portion of Mr. Bertram’s atten- 
tion, but he adds little to what has already been written on the 
subject. The piscicultural establishment at Huningue is described 
from personal inspection, and the singular fishing community of 
Commachio from the account given by Coste. The oyster and the 
mussel and the edible crustaeca, also come in for a share of attention, 
but in treating of these, as also in his opening remarks on “ Fish-life 
and Gyowth,” the author betrays some little deficiency of zoological 
knowledge. A long cl^apter on the ‘‘ Fisher-folk” will bo found in- 
teresting ; it relates chiefly to those of the Scotch coasts, with whose 
manners the author seems to be perfectly familiar. On the whole, 
Mr. Bertram’s book will be found exceedingly interesting and sug- 
gestive, but it seems to us that it has been unnecessarily expanded. 
In many parts the author is very verbose : he nob uiifrequently tells 
us tlie same thing, and that not particularly 'essential, two or three 
times over, sometimes even twice on the same page, and several por- 
tions, such as the entire chapter on “ Angler’s Fishes,” including a 
long description of the island of Arran, might have been altogether 
omitted with advantage. 

Mr. liardwicke is publishing a series of popular volumes on dif- 
ferent branches of British Natural History, the last of which is a 
little work on the “ British Reptiles,” by Mr. M. C. Cooke.^® In 
this the author describes the characters and habits of the few native 
species of true Reptiles and Batrachia, and has certainly done his best 
to convince his readers that reptiles in general arc undeserving of that 
almost universal feeling of abhorrence with which they are regarded* 
Mr. Cooke includes the edible frog in his list of British Batrachia, but 
upon evidence which does not seem to be very satisfactory even to 
himself; and the green lizard appears among the native reptiles upon still 
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more doubtful grounds. The work is illust^ed with tolerably 
executed plates of all the species, and with a goW many woodcuts of 
details ; and its value is increased by a complete synonymic list, which 
forms an appendix. 6 

The fossil man of the Neanderthal has probably made much more 
noise in the world in his present fleshless condition than he or any of 
his contemporaries' ever did while living. The most recent publication 
in his honour is an excellent little pamphlet by his discoverer, Professor 
Puhlrott,^* containing two lectures on the antiquity of man. In the 
first of these the author discusses the general question in a popular 
style, and after reviewing the well-known evidence upon this subject 
comes to the conclusion, startling enough to many minds, that the 
existence of man reaches back for a period of from 200, •DO to 300,000 
years. The second lecture is specially devoted to the history of the 
Neanderthal man and his relation to the question of the antiquity of 
our species; and in this the author shows, in opposition to some 
recent statements, that from the nature of the cave in which the 
remains were found, it was impossible that the owner of the bones 
could have made his way into it since the geography of the district 
acquired its present condition, but that the bones must have been 
swept in along with the mud in which they were embedded, and this 
was identical in character with the diluvial superficial beds of the 
district. From these circumstances, and the correspondence in the 
condition of the human bones with that of the bones of animals found 
under similar circumstances in the neighbourliood, the author m^ntains 
the diluvial age of his man, but holds, in opposition to some writers, 
that the peculiarities of the bones, great as they undoubtedly are, 
do not justify the assumption that they belonged cither to a dis- 
tinct species of man or to a transitional form between man and the 
apes. 

Mr. Laing has published an. account of his researches among the 
prehistoric remains of '"Caithness^^ in an octavo volume, which is en- 
riched by a valuable memoir by Professor Huxley on the human 
remains discovered. These remains belong to the Stone period of the 
prehistoric existence of man in Britain, and most of .the stone imple- 
ments discovered are of the rudest type. From some indications it 
would appear that the primitive people whose traces are here described 
were cannibals. Most of Mr. Laing’s researches were carried on in 
burial mounds near Keiss, but he has also examined some curious ar-. 
chitectural relics, among which one shows clear indications of having 
been the result of the operations of three successive sets of people, the 
remains of each of the first tv/o buildings having served as a founda- 
tion for their successors. The author has also found refuse heaps, or 
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kitchen-middens, similar to those of Denmark, although presenting a 
difference in the sj^cies of animals of whose remains they are com- 
posed, a list of which, disfigured unfortunately by many inaccuracies 
^f nomenclature, is given on page 50. The most interesting of the 
remains discovered are several bones of the Great Auk. Of the human 
remains, which were tolerably numerous, a full description, occupying 
indeed the greater part of the volume, is given by Professor Huxley ; 
and the discussion of general anthropological questions arising from 
their consideration will be found of the greatest importance and inte- 
rest. Professor Huxley establishes a new sub-group of Dolichocephalic 
skulls under the name of sulibrachycepTiali, by means of which the 
comparison of the skulls of different races may be rendered more exact, 
and this is (jpcoiisiderablc service to him in the discussion of the rela- 
tionship of the primaeval inhabitants of Caithness. From this it would 
appear that these had strong Scandinavian affinities. 

The second part of Professor Karl Schmidt’s “ Anthropologic*’^® is 
devoted to the consideration especially of the intellectual life of man, 
which is treated in accordance with phrenological ideas. It also de- 
scribes the general mechanism of life in the human body, and discusses 
the nature of life in general, but the whole in so transcendental a spirit, 
that wo must in despair give up the attempt to give any notion of the 
general contents of the six hundred closely printed pages of which it 
consists. 

In a work on the “ Mastery of Language”^® Mr. Prendergast ad- 
vocates the adoption in the acquirement of foreign languages of the 
same process by which the child learns to speak its mother-tongue 
idiomatically, and ladies’-inaids and footmen when travelling abroad 
attain to a familiar use of foreign idioms far more rapidly than their 
masters and mistresses. He maintains that the number of words 
necessary for .speaking a language idiomatically — or rather for express- 
ing common matters in idiomatic form — is very small ; and that the 
idiomatic construction of sentences may be learnt from a still smaller 
number, upon which those expressive of new ideas may be subsequently 
grafted. Thus he would have the learner acquire from the mouth of 
a teacher a series of short sentences ; these may then be varied so as 
to extend the vocabulary, and gradually enable the student to carry on 
a conversation in his new tongue. No one can doubt that this process 
would answer for communicating the power of speaking a language ; 
but it must be borne in mind that for most of us the labour of learning 
to read would have to be superadded, and that it is not always con- 
venient or even possible to get at an instructor of the kind recom- 
mended by Mr. Prendergast. 

A complete edition of the late Sir B. Brodie’s works was no doubt 
considered a fitting tribute to one who in his lifetime had occupied so 
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high a position and enjoyed so great a reputation.-® And yet it may 
well be doubted whether his published works will be a lasting memo- 
rial of him. All his writings are, indeed, cl)aracterized by the exhibi- 
tion of that cautious judgment and that quiet common sense, which « 
were such marked features in his character ; but in none of them is 
there manifest such originality as might give to them a permanent 
vitality, or such grasp of principle as might float them far beyond the 
memories of his cotomporaries. His writings and his life were the 
genuine expression of his character; they were both sincere and 
faithful performances, admirably adapted to gain the world’s confi- 
dence, and to secure success and fame during life. But if Sir B. Brodio 
is remembered by future ages, it will without doubt chiefly bo as one 
in the list of successful surgeons who received the well-eHned honour 
of a baronetcy. Tlie present edition of his works consist of three 
large volumes, the first of which contains, besides his autobiography, 
his psychological inquiries, and the addresses delivered by him on dif- 
ferent occasions: the former simple and interesting, without being 
original or profound ; the latter full of sound sense and ripe experi- 
ence. The second volume contains his physiological papers and many 
of his surgical writings : the former rather representing the hopeful 
promise of a young man than the matured work of a scientific investi- 
gator ; the latter still valuable for their sound practical observations. 
The third volume is filled with his pathological and surgical observa- 
tions, which, though made many years ago, may still be read w’ith 
profit. Perhaps the most ready way of measuring Sir B. Brodie’s 
intellectual height, of determining what he was and what he was not, 
would be to peruse his estimate of John Hunter, as contained in the 
Hunterian oration delivered by him in 1837, and published in tliis 
edition. With admiring sympathy he catalogues Hunter’s virtues, 
and with gentle reticence hints only at liis defects ; but he never pene- 
trates the character of the man, and never once rises to an appreciation 
of his wonderful genius, nor seems to be at all conscious of the philo- 
sophical pregnancy of bis writings. Indeed, he ventures to regret 
that Hunter’s education had been neglected, and is hurt by the effort 
of attention “ sometimes required to comprehend his ill-arranged and 
involved sentences not seeming to suspect that new and complex 
thought, not appreciated by the critic, might sometimes be the cause 
of his difficulties. In thus giving his estimate of Hunter, he uncon- 
sciously gives the measure of himself; placing himself by the side of 
a man of genius, he discovers how far talent, how'ever well cultivated, 
falls short of genius. In like manner the editor of the present edition 
discovers, by an absurdly exaggerated estimate of Sir B. Brodie in his 
preface, and by an almost servile prostration, how difficult it is to tell 
how high a mountain is when you are lying at the foot of it. 

A thoroughly scientilic and practied work on Urinary and Penal 
Diseases, by Dr. Boberts of Manchester, meets a want in medical 
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literature, and cannot fail to be very useful. It is divided into three 
parts, the first part treating of the physical and chemical properties of 
the urine, of the method of examining it, and of the various altera- 
tions wliich it undergoes in health and disease ; the second part being 
devoted to diseases which, though not dependent on disease of the 
kidneys, manifest themselves mainly through changes in the composi- 
tion of the urine ; and the third part treating of the different organic 
diseases of the kidney. The results of the important original inves- 
tigations of the author are recorded ; there is evidence of a full and 
candid appreciation of the labours of others, both at home and abroad, 
in the numerous and complete references as well as in the matter of 
the text ; and the careful description of certain rare diseases of the 
kidney is su^ as can be found in no other work in no other language. 
It is a well-written book, and deserves to become, what it can scarce 
fail to become, the text-book of students and practitioners in this 
country. 

“ The Half-Yearly Al.'stract of the Medical Sciences” professes to 
bo an analytical and critical digest of the principal British and Con- 
tinental medical works, but we cannot help thinking that a much 
more modest profession would better accord with its real character.-- 
It is not so much an abstract as a compilation of long extracts from 
the different English weekly medical journals, made, if not at random, 
certainly without any recognisable principle of selection. Accordingly, 
it is encumbered with much trivial and worthless inatter, which, but 
for the necessities of weekly journals, would probably never have ap- 
IDeared in print at all ; there is no adequate, but, on the contrary, an 
extremely inadequate record of the progress of medical science abroad, 
and what contributions of value are contained in it might have been 
advantageously condensed into much smaller compass. By omitting, 
in fact, about half the matter contained in the present so-called 
abstract, and substituting a record of many important contributions, 
foreign and English, now entirely ky greatly condensing 

the rest of the matter, a work would be produced more truly fulfilling 
the aim of the ambitious title. A good year-book recording the 
progress of medical science, which might take rank with those that 
are produced in Germany, has long been, and still is, very much needed 
in this country. 

Dr. Hammond has published an interesting and instructive little 
volume on wakefulness, and on the physiology of sleep.-^ He has 
nifide numerous experiments 011 animals with the view of deter- 
mining the state of the cerebral circulation during sleep ; and he 
entirely confirms the ob-servations made by Mr. Durham in this 
country — dbservations which proved that there is not, as was corn- 
el A Practical Treatise on Urinary and Kenal Diseases, including Urinary 
Deposits." By William Roberts, M.D. London: Walton and Maberly. 1865, 
(<The Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences: being an Analytical 
and Critical Digest of the principal British and Continental Works published in 
the pi'eceding Six Months." July — December, 1865. London : Ohurchili and Sons. 
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monly supposed, an increased, but a diminished supply of blood to the 
brain during sleep. Pr. Hammond discusses the causes and pathology 
of wakefulness, adducing examples in illustration, and gives sensible 
instructions as to the proper treatment of it. 

The threatened advent of cholera has stimulated, not only the 
prayers of congregations, but all those who have peculiar theories of 
its nature and of the proper mode of its treatment, to impress their 
views earnestly on the public. Dr. Johnson has his own particular 
theory, and he has accordingly issued his publication as a light to 
lighten those now sitting in thick darkness.-^ He holds that a morbid 
poison in the blood is the essential cause of cholera ; that this poison 
excites the gastro-intestinal symptoms — the vomiting and purging, b}^ 
means of which the poison is eliminated ; and that the correct principle 
of treatment is to assist the natural curative process by means of 
emetics and purgatives. Dr. Johnson is very contemptuous of the 
theories of other men, speaking of them as “ speculative webs spun 
from the projector’s brain,” very dogmatic and self-confident in the 
enunciation of his own, very indignant at the neglect with which his 
discovery has been treated, and very oblivious, or very ignorant, in his 
own case, of the difference between hypothesis and theory, and again 
between theory and observation. Attacked \vith cholera, and threat- 
ened with his mode of treatment, a man not life- weary might devoutly 
exclaim, It is better to fall into the hands of God than into the 
hands of men.” 

Dr. Chambers, having been compelled by ill health to retire for a 
time from practice, and to recruit his health by a holiday in Italy, 
has given, in a small volume, the results of his personal experience of 
the country, and of his investigations into its prevalent diseases.^^ He 
finds that there is a remarkable excess in the mortality from chronic 
disease in London over that of an Italian town, where the prejionde- 
ranee is of acute diseases, and that the excess is most striking in diseases 
where a tendency to degeneration of tissue is most marked. He con- 
cludes therefore that the climate of Italy is suitable to the cure of 
those forms of disease, and is happily able to adduce himself as a living 
witness of the beneficial effects of a transalpine climate. Certain 
diseases which he believes would be aggravated by an Italian climate 
arc pointed out, and an earnest warning given against sending across 
the Alps invalids who cannot afford to spend something upon comforts 
and luxuries. 

The amount of patient attention now given to the study of the 
character and properties of the tissues of tlic body by the most 
eminent scientific men must be held to be a great tribute to the 
wonderful genius of Bichat. By him first were the vital ]5roperties of 
the organis^p referred to the tissues, and although these were not so 
many as he imagined, his fundamental idea has survived and under- 
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gone great development. Two large works now before us are evidence 
enough of this : one of them by Claude Bernard, written in his accus- 
tomed clear, interesting, and philosophical manner, and the other by 
Professor von Ilcssling, characterized by the usual patient German 
industry in research.^^ The former may be read with interest by those 
who wish to get a good general view of the present state of our know- 
ledge of the properties of the tissues and of its historical development ; 
the latter contains a minute and elaborate description of the elements 
of each tissue, and of what is known of their properties ; but, being 
without woodcuts and without references, it is no easy matter at all 
times to grasp the exact character of a description, or to appreciate 
the weight of authoi’ity of a statement. The author feelingly ex- 
presses the difficulty he experienced in face of the “ quidquid prsecipies, 
esto brevis,” and the “ brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio he certainly 
lias not always been brief, and we fear that he is sometimes obscure. 
The book contains, however, the matured results of a life spent in 
microscopical research, and not spent without benefit to science. It 
begins, in a rather startling manner, thus : “ Everything in the world 
has a beginning. That is a well-known fact.” 

The title of M. Daromberg’s book, now arrived at its second edition, 
is rather calculated to mislead.-® It is not a history of medicine, nor 
an account of the doctrines of medicine, that he has written, but a 
number of popular essays on striking medical topics. With two ex- 
ceptions, they appeared first in the Journal des Bebats, where they 
were no doubt read with interest, for,; without being profound either 
in regard of learning or thought, they contain much information that 
is both interesting and instructive. They treat of such subjects as 
the condition of medicine at Rome under the Republic, the notices of 
medicine by the Latin poets, Galen and his philosophical doctrines, 
Louis XIV. and his doctors, the history of the discovery of the circu- 
lation of the blood, the health of men of letters, and the general 
principles of hygiene. The information appears, however, to be diiefly 
derived at second-hand from works of which the essays are reviews, 
and is fitted rather for those who read to be amused than for those 
who read with scientific aim. 

M. Claude Bernard has published an admirable introduction to the 
study of experimental medicine.^® Probably no one was better fitted 
for the task, for no one combines so well a thoroughly philosophical 
spirit with the experience coming from a long and successful practice 
in scientific experimentation. With great force and distinctness ho 
marks out the province of observation, and shows how essential a part 
the well-grounded idea plays in experimental medicine; how indis- 
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pensable to all good experiment is what Bacon called the prudens 
qumstio^ the well-grounded anticipation, the direction of the inquiry 
ad intentionem ejus quod quceritur, 

•‘La metliode expdrimentalc ne donnera done pas des iddes neuves h ceux 
qui n’en ont pas ; elle servira sculement a diriger dcs idees chez eux qui en 
ont et a Ics ddveloppcr afin d’en retirer les meilleurs rdsultats possible. 
L'iddc, e’est la grainc ; la methode, c*est Ic sol qui lui foumit les conditions 
de se devclopper, de prospdrer, et de donner les meilleurs fruits suivant sa 
nature. Mais de nicme qu’il ne pousscra jamais dans le sol que ce qu’ou y 
seme, dc memo il nc se dcveloppera par la methode experimentalc que les 
iddes qu’ou lui souinet. La methode par elle-meme n’en vaut ricii, et c*est 
une erreur de certains philosophes d*avoir accordc trop de puissance a la 
methode sous ce rapport.” 

M. Bernard gives us, in this philosophical introduction, the com- 
plete principles of experimental medicine, illustrating them most aptly 
by examples from his own experience. It is a work which should be 
studied by every one interested or engaged in the experimental inves- 
tigation of physiological problems. 

An unusually active interest on all sides in epidemic diseases is 
proved by the many books of late written about them ; it is heartily 
to be hoped that the movement now manifest may issue in some 
definite knowledge concerning their origin and nature. Dr. Anderson 
has given, in a small volume, the results of his experience of yellow 
fever, and also of an epidemic of cholera in the island of Trinidad.'^® 
He afiirins confidently that ammonia is a specific for cholera, as perfect 
and reliable in the treatment of cholera as quinine is as a febrifuge in 
intermittent fever. Dr. Howe^^ has endeavoured, by a study of every 
epidemic which has been recorded in history, to discover the laws of 
epidemic diseases. His first general proposition is, that epidemic 
visitations recur at regular intervals of time, of which eighteen and a 
half years may be taken as the type ; and he strives to establish this 
proposition b}'' a learned enumeration of epidemic visitations from the 
earliest times. Dr. W. F. P. KiehP^ has laboured to prove that 
epidemic diseases generally, and cholera in particular, arc not produced 
by nature nor by climate, but by a specific human contagious virus 
generated by man himself, and that India was the birth-place of the 
poison. He gives a complete history of cdiolera from its origin in 
Bengal to its appearance in Europe, discusses at great length its 
etiology, treats briefly of its pathology and treatment, and concludes 
with an enunciation of the principles to be followed in the prophy- 
laxis against epidemic diseases generally, and against cholera in 
particular. 


“Hand^k for Yellow Fever: describing its Pathology and Treatment. 
To which is lAjoined a Brief Histoiy of Pestilential Cholera and a Method of Cure. 
By Thomas Anderson, M.D., fcc. London : Churchill and Sons. 1860. 

A Theoretical Inquiry into the Physical Causes of Epidemic Diseases.” By 
•^“ander H. Howe, M.D. London : Cburobill and Sons. 1866. 

“ Ueber den Ursprung und die Yerhtttung der Seuchen. Erlautert durch 
das Beispielderansteckenden Cholera." Von Dr. W. F, P. KiehU Berlin. 1865. 
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rpO write a History of Architecture in all ages and in all countries, is 
I an ambitious literary enterprise. Of the merits or demerits of Mr. 
Fergussoii’s history, or instalment of history, in its professional 
aspects, we do not constitute ourselves judges.^ If we accept 
the author’s estimate of his qualifications, his work, when com- 
pleted, ought to possess a high value. Not only has lie devoted years 
to the study of architecture, but he has made personal observations in 
almost all the countries between China and the Atlantic shore ; has 
amassed information regarding buildings which have not previously been 
described, and attained an insight into the theory of the art, which is 
certainly even more novel ! In the only volume of the work which 
Mr. Fergusson has yet published, the knowledge acquired from books, 
or gained by direct observation, is arranged in distinct divisions, 
treating separately of the architecture of Egypt, Assyria, Greece, 
Etruria, and Home, under the general head of Ancient Architecture. 
Christian Architecture follows in five sections. Under this head, we 
have a book describing the llomanesque style, followed by one on the 
Architecture of France ; one on that of Belgium and Holland ; one on 
that of Germany ; and one on that of ScancHuavia. The volume is 
profusely illustrated with effective woodcuts. In the first two volumes 
of his projected work, Mr. Fergusson has proposed to himself to go 
over the same extent of ground as was comprised in the two volumes 
of his Ilandhoolc, as originally published, introducing obvious enlarge- 
ments and additional chapters on Celtic, or, as they are vulgarly called, 
Druidical remains. The History of Modern Architecfj|fro will thus 
form the third volume of the work ; a glossary will be added when a 
re[)rint is needed ; and the entire work will comprise two thousand 
pages, in which we have an earnest that much valuable inform.ation 
will be found, communicated in an agreeable and often animated form. 
Turning from our notice of the more special divisions and general 
character of the book, we find Mr. Fergusson claiming a peculiar 
position for it as the work of a practical inquirer who has had access to 
sources of information of which such men as Niebuhr, Cornewall 
Lewis, and Grote do not suspect the existence. In short, Mr. Per- 
gusson, with a magnificent contempt for bookworms, professes to 
extract history out of stone — to restore the past by the aid of 
archaeology and ethnography. It is premature, perhaps, to judge of 
what Mr. Fergusson will accomplish by what he has accomplished ; 
but on the whole we do not see that he does much more than 
acquiesce in the conclusions of other men (not those of^ Cornewall 
Lewis on Egypt, certainly), but those of previous explorers and 
historical students. Perhaps this is all he intended to do, and we 


1 A History of Architecture in al]» Countries, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day." By James Fergusson, F.R.8., M.B.A.S., Fellow Boyal Insl 
Brit. Architects. In 3 vole. Vol. L London : John Murray. 1865. 
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may have ourselves only to thank for the disappointment we have 
experienced in reading the introductory portion of his work. In this 
portion, besides the ajsthetic section, which is full of good sense, we 
have chapters on the races, Turanian, Semitic, Celtic, and Aryan, 
containing opinions or speculations which Mr. Grote or Come wall 
Lewis might sometimes be inclined to disapprove ; but certainly in- 
teresting, suggestive, and intelligible. Manetho for Egypt, and 
Berosus for Babylon, are authorities with Mr. Fergusson, who cor- 
rects or explains, with the help of his architectural organon. As 
regards ‘‘ pre-historic man,’* Mr. Fergusson divides him into three 
groups, accepting the w^ell-known generalization, for Europe, at any 
rate, . of the Stone Age, the Bronze Age, and the Iron Age, corre- 
sponding with the Turanian family, the ancestors of the Celtic races, 
and the Aiyans. In the old world, he says, the Typical Turanians 
were the Egyptians : from the Egyptians the Greeks borrowed, as he 
thinks, the Dorian style ; from the Assyrians (impure Turanians or 
impure Aryans), they borrowed the Ionic style ; and the “ honeysuckle 
ornament,” common to Greece and Assyria, is an indication of the 
derivative character of Greek art. Eegarding the Pclasgians as a pre- 
Hellenic race, and getting moderately warm liimself with the hook^ 
worms who lose their tempers^ Mr. Fergusson ventures to suggest that 
he knows something of the Pclasgi. Here is light at last, it may be 
thought. Those dreadfhl Pelasgi are now to be brought to book, and 
we shall see them in their true colours, and know who they were, and 
where they came from, and where they went to, and all about them. 
Mr. Grote, believing in the historic Pelasgi, is convinced that the 
ancient Pelasgi vvere not knowable, but is quite willing to allow all 
who are so inclined to call the unknown Grecian Foretime Pelasgic, 
premising oi^ that the name carried with it no assured predicates, 
no real extension of knowledge. Thirlwall, adopting a critical, refining 
process, endeavours to disengage history from fiction, and agrees pretty 
closely with Mr. Fergusson about his telasgians. As to Niebuhr, he 
appears to have satisfied himself that there was a time when the 
Pelasgians, perhaps the most extended people in all Europe, spread 
from the Fo and the Arno to the Ehyndakus. Now what does Mr. 
Fergusson tell us P He takes us to the ruins at Mycena) and Orcho- 
raenos, and infers from them that at the time of the war of Troy 
a people were supreme in Greece who were not Hellens, but who were 
closely allied to the Etruscans and other tomb-building, art-loving 
people, and in an Ionic-like scroll, and in the Gate of Lions at 
Mycense, he traces the Assyrian origin of this architecture. If his 
evidence is sound (it is not very strong), we may be justified in 
referring “the Cyclopean” architecture to Asia; but we do not learn 
who were the Pelasgi, nor have we any intimation as to what was the 
language they spoke. Quite conceding to Mr. Fergusson the use of 
the tools which he handles, we could wish often to have more result ; 
and after his preliminary announcement, we are disappointed rather 
than gratified at his hitherto not veijy original disclosures. He quotes 
Layard, which is quite right ; and^ he abridges the Rev. Oeo^e 
Rawlinson, accepting his views of the Aryans and their religion, which 
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these gentlemen agree was monotheistic ; but we had anticipated 
more originality and more novel information from Mr. Fergusson. 
His reflections arc often just ; but when in his dogmatism he 
implies that Comte’s Law of the Three Phases is disproved by ethno- 
graphy, we believe him to bo profoundly mistaken. Once we meet 
with an intimation tliat fairly astonishes us — that the Temple of 
Jerusalem was destroyed n.c. 072. The Exodus is dated B.c. 1812, 
which is a date incompatible with the statement in 1 Kings vi., which 
places that event 480 years before the Building of the Temple ; but in 
this case the author seems consciously to surrender the received Bible 
chronology, which fixes the Egyptian deliverance in the year b.o. 
1401. Mr. Eergusson’s book, however, if not so original or so cogent 
in argument as might be expected from his own announcement, is an 
informing, lucid, and pleasant digest of our historical knowledge of the 
most useful of tlic fine arts — the art of building palaces, temples, 
churches, tombs, bridges, aqueducts. 

A History of the City of Home, forms a companion volume to 
that just noticed.- Tlie author, Mr. Dyer, quarrels with Niebuhr 
and Sir George Cornewall Lewis on similar grounds to those on 
which Mr. Pergusson justifies his hostility. Thrice is he armed 
that hath his quarrel just ; and we are bound to say that in our opi- 
nion Mr. Dyer is entitled to an occasional triumph over his opponent. 
But if the critic of Roman history was unduly sceptical, the critic’s 
critic is unduly credulous. A man who can believe in Romulus is 
capable of believing in a great deal. Accordingly we find that Mr. 
Dyer believes that, there were Christian churches in St. Paul’s time 
because he reads in 1 Cor. xi. 18, “ When ye come together in the 
church,” dy He might almost as well believe that the 

Apostles kept their carriages because we read, Acts xxii. 15, “ After 
those days we took up our carriages and went up to J erusalem.” Follow- 
ing a sharp and sometimes successful critique on what he regards the 
historical heresies of the late Cornewall Lewis, Mr. Dyer gives us 
his version of the legendary history of Rome, not believing all the 
old fairy tales, but only fancying ^hat a residuum of historic fact may 
be got out of Livy’s recital of the .primitive history of Rome. Thia 
takes us down to the burning of the city, a.c. 3G3. About thirteen 
years before this event was recorded in the public chronicle the first 
duly-observed eclipse of the sun, and from the beginning of the fifth 
century the registered numbers of the census begin to look as if they 
might be historical. Therefore we csin go some way with Mr. Dyer 
in his anti-sceptical reaction, but we cannot quite see our road back 
to Romulus. When our author gets fairly into his subject he tells us 
a great deal that is worth knowing about the city and its structures, 
breaking up his material into separate masses, and leading from the 
capture of Rome by the Gauls, through the reign of Augustus Caesar 


* ^*A History of the City of Borne, its Structures aud Monuments. From its 
Foundation to the end of the Middle Ages.” By Thomas H. Dyer, LL.D., 
author of article Roma in Dr. Smith’s ** Dictionary of Ancient Geography,” 

Histoiy of Modern Europe,” &c. London : Longmans. 1866. 
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and liis successors, to the dccath of Hadrian, and from the death of 
Hadrian to tlie death of Constantine, and onward to the extinction • 
of the Western Empire, its restoration under Charlemagne, and the 
close of the Middle Ages. Research, sagacity, intelligent and recent 
study, all combine to make Mr. Dyer a valuable first-class cicerone. 
In the section on the monuments built or rebuilt by Augustus he has 
carefully studied the Monumentum Ancyramm^ but not in the im- 
proved edition of Theodore Mommsen. Mr. Dyer differs from 
Zumpt as to the tripartite temple of Jupiter, Minerva, &c. on tho 
Aventine ; Mommsen agrees with Zumpt. Mr. Dyer considers that 
there was a temple to Libertas, as well as a temple to Jupiter; 
Mommsen thinks that the tituli Orelliani are conclusive as to the 
recognition of a Jupiter Libertas, and that Libertas is not here a 
separate divinity, and that consequently Augustus did not build two 
distinct temples to Jupiter and Libertas. Page 213 we find the 
nephews of Augustus, instead of the nephew (Perrot’s reading) ; and 
in the same place we are told that Augustus presided forty-seven times 
at the regular games, twenty times more than tlic Monumentum 
Ancyranum attests. In an earlier portion of the work Mr. Dyer calls 
attention to the new theory of Signor Rosa, on the lloma Quadrata. 
This theory has been suggested by discoveries connected with the 
excavations made on the Palatine by order of the Emperor Napoleon III. 
who has purchased from the King of Naples that portion of it which 
comprises the Farnesc Gardens. Signor Rosa, the superintendent of 
these excavations, infers, from the recently-discovered intermontiurn 
or depression traversing the hill from north to south, and dividing 
it, like the Capitoline, into tvo distinct eminences, that the city of 
Romulus occupied only the western portion of the hill, to which ho 
gives the name of Gernialus, one of the old names of the Palatine ; 
while to the eastern eminence he assigns the name of Velia. ]\Ir. 
Dyer is willing to accept the second part of the hypothesis, but 
IJroposcs an amendment as regards the first part. He thinks that the 
greater portion of the western division of the hill was the original 
Palatium, and that the consecratedotract where the germani or twin 
brothers, Romulus and Remus, came ashore, was the only portion of it 
that bore the name of Germalus. That portion lay towards the 
Forum Boarium. But we must refer our readcra to Mr. Dyer’.s 
attractive volume for what more he says on this subject, and the 
deductions which he draws from Signor Rosa’s premises. 

Less than two years from the present time M. Parent, travelling 
in the Holy Land, succeeded to his own satisfaction in identifying an 
isolated and rocky ascent called Djephtah, in the neighbourhood of 
Nazareth, with the famous Jotapata oWosephus, which the war-engines 
of the Romans assailed with such fatal results. The description 
which M. Parent gives of this spot resembles that which we 
find in the p^es of the Jewish historian.® The city was built 
on a mountain, and accessible only on the north side. Sur- 


* “ Si&ge de Jotapata, epUode do la Rd volte den Juifs (66 — 70 denotre fere).*' 
Par Auguste Parent. London and Edinburgh : Williauis and Korgate. 1866. 
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rounded by other mountains, it was completely hidden from 
^thc view. So Djephtali has tho north side united to a moun- 
tain by a rising ground covered with ruins, and is similarly con- 
cealed from sight. Schultz and Eobinson, no less than M. Parent 
himself, arc of opinion that this is the site of the ancient Jotapata. 
The author of the historical brochure before us, after a brief introduc- 
tion to his work, avails himself of the opportunity to relate the story 
ot the first tcrnble episode in the work of repression wliich the 
Eomans undertoot to carry out. His authority is of course 
Josephus, in whose narrative of the patriotic defence and furious 
assault he sees only occasional exaggerations ; the substance, and even 
the general circumstances of the history of the siege, as told by 
Josephus, being accepted as authentic. The form, however, is original, 
a.nd may attract readers who, not caring to turn to the passage in the 
‘‘ Wars of the Jews,” may yet feel pleasure in the perusal of a modern 
version of the siege of Jotapata in clear and vigorous French. 

Gipsies and Jews have many things in common — so at least says Mr. 
Walter Simson,'*' in a queer sortof book, with a preface, two introductions, 
and a disquisition on the past, present, and future of Gipsy dom — and we 
shall not now dispute the truth of the assertion. In a rambling talk 
about gipsies, some curious information is given respecting the habits 
of this wandering race, which is rather a favourite with at least one of 
the writers, while the Jews get a regular theological wigging for their 
impenitent heart of unbelief. Mr. Walter Simson professes to have 
corresponded with Sir Walter Scott and with Mr. William Laidlaw, the 
manager of the Abbotsford estate, the subject of course being gipsies and 
their language. The “ History of the Gipsies,” says the editor, should 
have been introduced to tlie world long ere now ; but the author, a timid 
and nervous man, having the fear of reviewers and gipsies before his 
eyes, postponed the publication. Having “ descended into the tomb,” 
he is now safe from the assaults of the gritic and the Egyptian, and his 
more courageous representative gives us the “ History ” enlarged with 
his own rather silly disqflisition. The book really does give us some- 
thing like a consecutive narrative of the wandering race, from its first 
appearance in Europe down to the present day. As we are certainly 
among the outsiders whose ignorance of gipsydom excites the disdain 
of the editor, we shall not attempt to pass any judgment on the per- 
formance. For aught we know to the contrary, its statements may be 
authentic. The book contains lists of gipsy words; it partly goes 
with Mr. Borrow in his views, partly differs from him. The gipsy lan- 
guage is allowed to be Hindostani : but the gipsies are confidently 
pronounced not to be an expelled Indian tribe, but descendants of the 
mixed multitude (probably of the Shepherd Kings) that went up out of 
Egypt with the children of Israel, when the Jews and the gipsies, we 
suppose, had a great deal in common. They are, therefore, in some 
sense Egyptians, though they derive their language from their supposed 


^ “ A History of the Gipsies, with specimens of the Gipsy Language.” By 
Walter Simson. Edited, with Preface, Introduction, Notes, Ac., by James Simson. 
London : Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. Edinburgh : Menzies. 1866. 
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place of sojourn from India. We believe that the character of their 
language is now a settled point. Max Muller speaks of it as belong* ^ 
ing equally to Asia and Europe, and calls it an Aryan language. 
Degraded in its grammar, he observes, and with a dictionary stolen 
from all the countries through which the Zingari passed, this language 
is clearly an exile from Hindostan. The editor of the “ History of the 
Gipsies ” estimates the entire Egyptian population in the British Isles 
at r 300 , 000 . Mr. Walter Simson, in mentioning the gipsy sacrifice of 
the horse, and tracing it to the Hindoo religious sacrifice of the* 
Aswamedha, tells us that the ancient pagan tribes of Tartary also 
sacrificed horses, and speculates on their possible Tartar origin. But 
we are getting on dangerous ground, and as we have no wish to 
illustrate the proverb, we break off before catching the gipsy’s hypo- 
thetical ancestor. 

Mr. Glover’s Chronicle, “ Le Livcre de Eeis de Brittanie,”^ begins 
tv;elve hundred years before the birth of our Lord, when Brutus, the 
son of Silvius, with his wife Ynogen, and with his three sons, after the 
Trojan war was over, came to England, and ends nearly a century before 
Mr. Simson’s descendants of the Shepherd Kings made their mysterious 
appearance in Europe. Mr. Glover attributes the authorship to Peter 
of Ickham. He does not consider that the work has any indepen- 
dent value ; but as a careful compendium of good historians, he thinks 
it may be useful to students. He has endeavoured to translate the 
peculiar French dialect in which it is written so literally that a boy 
desiring to learn how to construe it, might find help in his volume. Of 
course the later portions of the work give pictures of life whicli enable 
us to feel our relations to the past; but in the first page we seem to be 
wandering out of time into fable-land. When Brutus called the land 
Great Britain, after his own name, Eli was judge of the children of 
Israel. When Camber, the son of Locrinus, called Wales Cambria, 
David reigned in Jerusalem. few generations after an eagle used to 
speak, either at Canterbury, Winchester, or Shaftesbury, or at all three 
places. After that, again, 131adud built Bath.* He also made the Hot 
Baths. Afterwards he made himself wings and flew as far as London, 
then called Trinovant, and there he fell and broke his neck — the best 
thing that could happen to so flighty a personage. We do not 
see the great use of this publication, but we think Mr. Glover’s 
patience in working his way through the chaos of early French truly 
admirable. 

This chronicle brings us down to the fourteenth century. Mr. 
T. A. Trollope resumes his “History of Florence ” with the fifteenth.® 
This history of four hundred years is characterized by the action of the 
democratic faith that freedom is the one great need, without which all 
else availed not to save the city. Unfortunately, this love of liberty de- 

® " Le Livere de Reis de Brittanie et le Livere de Reis d* Angleterre.” Edited 

John Glover, M.A., Vicar of Brading, Isle of Wight. Published by the 
authority of the Lords CommiBsioDerB, &c. London : Longmans. 1865. 

^ “ A History of the Commonwealth of Florence from the Earliest Independence 
of the Commune to the Fall of the Republic in 1581.’* By T. Adolphus Trollope, 
author of *'The Girlhood of Catherine de* Medici,** &c, &c. In four vols. Vol. III. 
London : Chapman and HalL 1865. 
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generated into an egotistical individuality; and the real love of freedom, 
the love which values the liberty of others as fully as our own, was not 
the animating motive of Florentine politics. Mr. Trollope explains 
that with the extension of the old city frontiers, and the acquisition of 
peasant-peopled strips of surrounding territory, the townsman and 
countryman alike of the new domain became simply subjects of the 
sovereign commonwealth, and not fellow-sharers in its sovereignty. 
Thus the arrangement of the relation subsisting between the conquer- 
ing and the conquered constituents was, in point of fact, “ the old 
Koman municipal theory of social constitution, so wonderfully inde- 
structible in the minds and instincts of the Italian people — the civis 
JRomanus idea.” Mr. Trollope, accordingly, while acknowledging the 
claims of Florence to the kindly sympathies and admiration of the 
world, still contends that in the annals of her stormy but prolific life, 
she has left mankind a larger legacy of warning than of example. 
The Medicean period is of course that specially treated of in those con- 
cluding volumes of Mr. Trollope’s valuable and attractive history. 
Mr. Trollope has written somewhat diftusely, but with excellent pur- 
pose and effect, on the character of that brilliant despotism. The 
Medicean absolutism was the natural antecedent of Florentine subju- 
gation. Florence became more exclusive, more egotistical, more demo- 
ralized, as the system of personal domination developed itself, as the 
people were better fed and better amused, as the artisan was more pro- 
fitably employed, and the professor of literature, of art, and every 
liberal pursuit, was more honourably entertained. The anti-absolutist 
rcllections of Mr. Trollope, sound as they arc, would gain in force if 
they were expressed in fewer words ; and as no human arrangement is 
so good but what it carries with it some defects or inconveniences, so, 
perhaps none is so bad but what it offers some advantages which go 
to make the sum total of evil less. It may be doubted whether Mr. 
Trollope has done complete justice to the good in the Medicean tyranny ; 
while he has done his utmost to bring out its evil. On the vari^ con- 
tents of his work we have too little space to expatiate. His third 
volume opens with the death of Griovanni de Medici, the author of the 
popular taxation reform, the wealthy banker and founder of the family 
greatness. The government of Cosmo, his son, the builder of sump- 
tuous structures and the encoui*ager of philosophy and art, is described 
in this book. The seventh book ends with the conspiracy of the Pazzi, 
and the eighth with the flight of Pietro de’ Medici. This book records 
the death of Lorenzo the Magnificent, the merciless captor of Volterra, 
the appropriator of the funds destined for the marriage-portion of the 
citizens’ daughters, and the destroyer of so many innocent victims after 
the conspiracy of the Pazzi. “The death-bed confession,” in which 
Savonarola stands by the side of the penitent, is an impressive narra- 
tive. The story of the remarkable man, thus introduced, is told 
partly in the eighth and partly in the ninth book, which contains the 
history of the Medicean interregnum. This is, perhaps, the nlSst 
interesting portion of the whole work. The^ figure of the prophet 
moves through it, persuading, influencing, ruling the people. Much 
of what Mr. Trollope says of the failure and incoherence of this earnest 
whole-hearted priest, a man eager to fight against evil, yet, if our his- 
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torian be right, frustrating his own objects by the use of the political 
power that the times had placed in his hands, is well worth considera- 
tion. Yet are not some of his objections equally applicable to the 
mystic and prophet, in all times and in all places ? The profes^oii of 
prophet is a precarious one, jeopardizing the sincerity of the man ; and 
possibly, though no charlatan, the Italian seer may have had his 
hours of professional insincerity. Following tike martyrdom of Savo- 
narola, wo have an account of the struggle before Pisa, the progress of 
Cesare Borgia, and the war policy of the soldier-pope, Julius II., who 
drove out the French, the very people whose arrival was so desired by 
Savonarola. The tenth and last book depicts the events in the his- 
tory of Florence from the return of the Medici to the fall of the re- 
public, A.n. 1530. Mr. Trollope is so good an historian that we only 
regret that he is not a better one. His industry is great, his research 
praiseworthy, his knowledge comprehensive, his style fluent, animated, 
and manly, his reflective faculty sufficiently vigorous. His remarks on 
the influence of Platonism, on monetary affairs, on absolute govern- 
ment, on fantastic superstition in an age of perishing faith, all show 
that Mr. Trollope thinks as he writes. But his possession of partial 
power serves to make us discontented. He gives us so much that 
we want more. His narrative is spirited, but the actors hardly seem 
alive. He does not make us sec the scene which ho tries to paint. Ho 
wants concentration and graphic force, a realizing imagination — in 
short, his style, though pleasant, is often diffuse, and occasionally 
recals the sensational paragraph writer. His colloquialisms are de- 
testable. It is bad enough “to come to grief” in his pages, or “ do 
things in a genteel style,” but when he talks of Volterra “ kicking 
up its heels for the fourth time,” \vc kick up our own and trot off. 

Far inferior to Mr. Trollope in the mental qualities necessary for 
historical composition, Mr. Yonge has written his volumes on the 
Bourljgn rule in France, in language free irom vulgarisms, and an 
enthtlsiasm cooled down to freezing-point.'^ His well-behaved and 
extremely respectable Muse begins her tale with a review of the events 
that preceded the accession of Henry IV., and proposes to continue it 
to the deposition of Charles X. His estimate of Henry, in the fourth 
chapter of the work, is thoughtful and impartial. In an earlier 
chapter he contrasts the condition of France, when the assassin’s 
knife terminated his reign, with its condition twelve years before, 
when his predecessor, Henry III., was murdered. It was estimated 
that during the entire period of the civil war a million of people had 
been killed, and 128,000 houseS destroyed. Barefaced dishonesty was 
the rule and not the exception. The most upright of the nobles helped 
themselves from the national purse, or made free with the royal 
revenue ; the most corrupt of their order, the men who had directed 
the flnances of the kingdom, to facilitate and conceal their delinquen- 
cies, complicated and perplexed the public accounts, so that it was 

^ “The History of Franco under the Bourbons, A.D. 1589 — 1880.’* By Charles 
Duke Yonge. Author of “The History of the British Navy,” &c., Ac. Vols. 
I., II. London : Tinsley Brothers. 1866. 
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almost impossible to ascertain the amount of revenue or expenditure, 
and therefore almost impossible to suggest a remedy. In short, com- 
merce and trade were annihilated, and the manufacturing and agricul- 
tural^ts were nearly forgotten. On the death of Henry IV. “ order 
and tmnquillity had taken the place of outrage and faction ; economy 
and purity had superseded waste and corruption ; the treasury was 
relieved of debt; the revenue was augmented, yet no class was 
oppressed by undue or excessive exactions.” The merit of Mr. Yonge’s 
book is its compactness. He gives you a correct summary of events ; 
but he seldom or never throws life or eolour into his narrative. In 
his portraits of the principal actors in the Bourbon drama, so far as it 
has been played in these volumes, he endeavours to present you with a 
faithful, not a faithfully-striking likeness. Grenerally impartial, his 
prepossessions we suspect are Conservative. Perhaps his bias in favour 
of royalty inclines him to put in a plea for Catherine, and his love of 
established order to describe Cromwell as “ the murderer.” Though de- 
ficient ill picturesque detail, the narrative sometimes records an interest- 
ing or illustrative fact. Thus Mr. Yonge identides the Man in the 
Iron Mask with Matthioli, the minister of the Duke of Savoy, who 
for an alleged betrayal of confidence incurred the displeasure of Louis 
XIV., who kidnapped and threw him into a pi'ison, and to keep his 
seizure secret compelled him to wear a mask of black velvet which he 
was never allowed to remove. So the statement that, in ten 3 ^ear 8 ’ 
duelling, two thousand gentlemen of Prance had perished, exemplifies 
the manners of the times. The Pope’s eulogy on the fanatic Clement, 
and his comparison of the benefits which his crime secured for the 
human race, to those consequent on the incarnation and resurrection 
of Christ, shows us the true nature of that zeal which is not accord- 
ing to knowledge. In p. 53 of vol. ii. we find a double account of 
the origin of the name of La Fronde, a word adopted as a party 
badge. The explanation given by De Betz is, that one of the depu- 
ties, a M. Bachaumont, deriding the pusillanimity of his colleagues, 
who were very bold in the absence of the Duke of Orleans, but abated 
their pretension when he was present, compared them to the school- 
boys slinging under the city walls, who, when they saw the police 
coming to interrupt their sport, ran away, but resumed it as soon as 
the oiticer had turned his back. The explanation given by Mademoi- 
selle de Montpensier is somewhat different. Baehaumont said of his 
party, she observes, “je la fronderai bien”—;/ro7i(for having a meta- 
phorical meaning, like a rather unclassical expression of our own, ‘‘to 
have a shy at.” The word was caught up, repeated, sung in a jingling 
rhyme by Barillon, and finally, when the parliament and its supporters 
broke out into open insurrection, appropriated by the party called 
collectively La fronde^ each individual member being termed, un 
frondeur. But we must leave the reader to trace in Mr. Yonge’s own 
pages the history of a war which Michelet calls the most ridiculous 
of wars — a revolt of the lawyers. With the dissolution of the Fronde^ 
terminated ninet}*^ years of civil commotion. It began in the minority 
of Louis XIV., in the year of the treaty of Westphalia. Mr. Yonge 
closes his second volume with the death of this king, whose reign was 
[Vol. LXXXV. No. CLXVIII.>-New Sbeies, Vol, XXIX. No. II. P P 
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the longest that has ever been granted to any monarch, and who, if 
not a great king, was the official representative of a great age in 
France. How many more volumes will be required to complete this 
somewhat dry but not uninstructive history, we cannot say. ^ 

In 1G62 the Grand Monarquc purchased « Dunkirk of GharlM 
About five years after a Dutch fleet anchored up the Thames, a de- 
tachment of .it forced the chain at Chatham, burned several of the 
finest ships, and carried off the Royal Charles^ the largest of all, to be 
sent as a trophy to Holland. In the panic created by the tidings, 
the unprotected state of the ships and forts was the subject of indig- 
nant discussion, and the generality of the people not only grieved, but 

suggested their discontent’’ against those who counselled the king 
to sell Dunkirk, caused the .strength of Upnor Castle to be taken 
away, and in short, were answerable for the mismanagement of the 
naval affairs of the country. The proceedings of the Dutch fleet, the 
action of the citizens of London, the conclusion of peace, and the 
meeting of parliament, are some of the topics illustrated in the 
Calendar of 1667, edited by Mrs. M. A. Everett Green, who has intro- 
duced the volume with a preface, and facilitated its examination by a 
general index. 

About a hundred years after the Kevolution which finally disposed 
of the Stuart family in England, occurred the terrible catastrophe which 
in a neighbouring country prepared the way for the final overthrow of 
the ill-fated and, generally speaking, ill-conditioned Bourbons.^ 
Detesting the crimes of the French Revolution, though still believing 
it to have been a beneficent event, we welcome any exposure of the 
errors into which the advocates of that revolution have fallen. Among 
the critic^ of the historians who have regarded it with favour, is 
M. Mortimer-Temaux. Since the first volume of this gentleman’s 
history of “ La Terreur ” was published, four others have appeared, 
of which we have seen only the last. This fifth instalment commences 
with the recital of events following the triumph of Dumouriez, and 
ends with the trial and execution of Louis XVI. The author’s judg- 
ment of the king’s character is in unison with the estimate which is 
universally accepted. Louis was a good, amiable man, but an incapable 
king. Constitutionally inviolable, M. Mortimer-Temaux thinks that, 
on that ground, if on no other, Louis ought to have escaped his 
miserable fate ; but he adduces evidence in proof of his position, that 
the votes of some of the members of the Convention were in direct 
contradiction to their real convictions, and were extorted not by their 
reason but by their fears. We are sorry to find the name of the great 
Carnot in the list of those who would have given a different verdict 
had they dared. Wo should have more confidence in our author if we 

^ ‘^Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the reign of Charles IX., 1665, 
preserved in Ber Mmesty’s Public Record Office.” Edited by Maiy Ann Everett 
Green, author of The Lives of the Princesses of England.” Under the direc- 
tion of Master of the Bolls, &c. London : Longmans. 1866. 

* ** Histoire de la Terreur, 1792—1794, d’aprds les doonments authentiques et des 
{nbces inddites.” Par M. Mortimer-Temaux, de Tlnstitut. Tome Gmquibme. 
Paris. 1806. 
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did not find him mistaking Thomas Paine for an American ; at least 
he describes him as a puhliciste Americain, and he calls the United 
States his country, though in reality only his adopted country. What 
excusi^, in any case, is there for an author who undertakes to correct 
his predecessors spelling the “rebellious needleman’s name with a 
Y ? In the sixty pages, of elucidatory notes at the end of the volume 
is an inquiry into the truth of the story of the alleged poisoning of 
Gamain, the locksmith, reported by “le bibliophile Jacob,” and 
erroneously alleged by the historian to have been adopted by M. Louis 
Blanc. M. Mortimer-Ternaux does not believe a word of it. His 
refutation of the calumny should be read attentively by those who do, 
of whom Louis Blanc is not one. 

The “ History of the British Empire in India from 1841 to 1862 ,” 
is a record of the leading events in war and government, written in a 
iluent and readable style by Mr. Lionel James Trotter.^® It is 
intended to form a sequel to Thornton’s “ History of India.” Par 
from considering it as exhaustive or finally authoritative, Mr. Trotter 
declares that the period of which ho writes has yet to bo worthily 
handled by “some future Milman, gifted with all the special knowledge 
of the late Mr. Jaiiics Mill.” The work is designed to be completed 
in two volumes. The first only is published. It brings the history 
down from the appointment of Lord Hardinge to the retirement of 
the Marquis of Balhousie. Mr. Trotter is fortunate in his subject, 
the period he has cdioscn being, as he well describes it, rcmai’kablo in 
itself lor great events, sweeping clianges, splendid conquests, and “ for 
one trenicndous uprising of Eastern pride, ignorance, ambition^ 
fanaticism against Western zeal, learning, haughtiness, stren^h of 
will, and readiness to trample on all opposing claims of feeling or 
tradition.” His narrative is a lucid, well- written chronicle of the 
great battles and political changes, the most remote of which have 
occuiTcd during the lifetime of men who are still young. Many who 
liave followed the progress of Indian events, who perhaps were per- 
sonally interested in the great campaigns of the Punjab, or in the 
military incidents of the Burmese war, many to whom the names of 
Moodkee, Perozshuhur, Aliwal, and Sobraon, suggest an almost 
classical renown, may trace their history in the quiet and flowing 
narrative of Mr. Trotter. What brilliant reputations were acquired 
in this period of 1842—1862 may be seen almost at a glance from the 
volume before us. Pottiuger, Napier, Edwards, Gough, Campbell, 
Dalhousic are among the many distinguished men whose abilities^ in 
battle or in council were employed to uphold or extend our British 
Empire in India. In the concluding volume we shall find others, of 
equal note, whose heroic and sagacious acts fill the ititerval between 
the vice-regency of Lord Canning and the final enthronement of the 
parliamentary council which has superseded the great Company in 


10 The History of the British Empire in India, from the appointment of Lord 
Hardinge to the Political Extinction of the East India Company, 1844 to 1862,” 4to. 
By Lionel James Tmtter, late of the 2nd Bengal Fusiliers. In 2 vole. VoL 
LoiiJ#i : Allen and Co. 1866. 
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whose name and under whose authority that empire had attained so 
rapid and so magnifi(;ent an extension. 

In Mr. E. G. Watson’s “ History of Persia” during the present 
century, we have a work which, in its general character, resembles 
that which we have just noticed.'^ It is intended, in some sort, as a 
continuation of Sir J. Malcolm’s work, but goes back a little way to 
give a summary of the leading events which prepared for the establish- 
ment of the Kafar dynasty towards the end of the last century. The 
introductory chapter describes the country and the people, their 
manners, education, religion, and prospects. The manners consist in 
the practice of general immorality, including dishonesty, meudacity, 
and intolerance. The education consists chiefly in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. The religion is a sectarian Mahommedanism, and the 
prospects are semi-stagnation and British rule. On the other hand, 
every village in Persia has its bath and its ice-house; and though 
domestic slavery exists there, all field-labour is free. Two hundred 
and fifty-three rnonarchs have mounted the Persian throne in succes- 
sion, and the constitutional theory of Persia is, that the king is the 
State, and that all men live for the king. The authority of the king, 
or shah, is checked by the precepts of the Koran. The military Ibrco 
of Persia is supposed to consist of a hundred thousand men. The 
soldiers are hardy, patient, enduring; but all their good qualities are 
neutralized by the vicious regulations of the country. Till the Earl 
of Mornington selected Captain Malcolm as our representative at the 
Court of Tehran, in or about 1800, no English diplomatist had been 
employed in Persia since the reign of Charles TT. The object of this 
mission was twofold — to counteract the possible designs of the French 
nation with regard to Persia, and to relieve India from the annual 
alarm of the threatened invasion of Zernar Shah. A commercial 
treaty and a political treaty were concluded between the envoy from 
India and the prime minister of Persia. The Kussian w^ar ending in 
the peace of Gulistan, and the cession of eight or more provinces to 
the invading power, the renewal of war, the seizure and capture of 
Erivan, and the treaty of Turkomanchai, the accession of Mahomed 
Shah, and the siege of Herat, the suspension of diplomatic relations 
between England and Persia, the declaration and conduct of the war 
between these two countries, and the defeat of the Persians and resto- 
ration of peace in 1857, with the treaty signed by Lord Cowley at 
Paris, are among the salient topics of Mr. Watson’s narrative. Some 
indications of advancing civilization in Persia are given in this history. 
But the ill success and premature fate of the Meerza Tcki Khan, the 
commander-in-chief of the Persian army, and the possible regenerator 
of his country, shows the true condition of Persia, and seems to point 
the moral that “no Government can force progress if the people 
be unsound.” The story of this ill-starred minister’s career may be 
contrasted with the popular (not the official) triumpl^ of the fanatic 

“A History of Persia, from the beginning of the Nineteenth Century to tho 
year 1858, &c. By Robert Grant Wilson, formerly attached to Her Majesty's 
Legation at the Court of Persia. London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 18GC. 
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Bab. Bab declared the mission of Mahommed at an end, announced 
himself as the inaugurator of a new era, asserted that he was God, or 
an incarnation of God, and contended that heaven was his true home. 
The temporary disappearance of Bab, just before he was shot to death, 
had led his followers to infer for a moment that he had actuallv 
ascended into heaven. The inference was destroyed before it hardened 
into faith. In endeavouring to escape, Bab missed his way, was recap- 
tured and shot ; but Zinjah, which his adherents had seized, was still 
defended by courageous men and devoted maidens. “ In vain were the 
conspirators shot, sabred, or burnt to death. They met their fate with 
the utmost firmness, and none of them cared to accept the life which 
was offered to them on the simple condition of reciting the Moslem 
creed. Bab was shot in the month of May, 1850. 

The political attitude of Napoleon I. after his matrimonial alliance 
with Austria, the menacing prospect of a Bussian war, and the con- 
sequent danger to Prussia, caused all the friends of Frederick William 
to rail}'' round their king. Among them was Gneisenau, who, in con- 
junction with Hardeiiberg, Scharnhorst, Boyen, andBliichcr projected 
different political and military plans, strengthened the fortresses, and 
promoted the efficiency of the army. Gneisenau’s career is described 
in the circumstantial life, of whicli G. H, Pertz has published his 
second instalment.^^ His activity appears to have been incessant. 
In Austria, liussia, Sweden, and England, he endeavoured to carry 
out the object he had at heart — the overthrow of Napoleon. The 
Prince Kogent, the Duke of York, and the Duke of Cambridge were 
favourable to his views. His decided military talent, his indefatigable 
zeal, his conduct in battle, his general career in fact, till his appoint- 
ment as Governor-General of Silesia, are the subjects of discussion or 
narration in the second volume of Pertz’s life of the distinguished 
field-marshal. A third volume is promised, bringing the biography 
down to the second peace of Paris. 

Numerous biographical works await our notice — a notice which, in 
some instances, must be very cursory. 

Captain (?) Henderson, “The Soldier of Three Queens,” served in 
Portugal, when the object of the Brazilian expedition which he had 
joined was to establish Donna Maria on the throne of that country ; in 
Spain, where he acted as Captain in the British Auxiliary Brigade, and 
fought in the cause of Queen Isabella till the termination of the War 
of Succession. After this he joined the 12th Lancers as first-assistant . 
in the riding department — “ marched with that corps by the Overland 
Koute from India to the Crimea — was present at the siege and capture 
of Sebastopol, and the subsequent operations between Eupatoria and 
Simpheropol — and returned with^the regiment to England at the 


** Das Leben dee Feldniarschalls Grafen Beithardt von Gneisenau.'* Yon G. 
H. Pertz. Z welter Band. 1810 bis 1818. Mit einem Steindruck. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1865. 

18 *(The Soldier of Three Queens : a Narrative of Personal Adventure.'* By B. 
Henderson, late of the 12th Boyal Lancers, and formerly Captain in the British 
Auxiliary Brigade in the Service of H.M.C. Majesty the Queen of Spain. In 
2 vok. London : Saunders, Odey, and Co. 1866. 
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Peace,” wlien, being in extremely bad health, he quitted the service of 
the third Queen whom lie had had the honour of serving. An orphan, 
whose father died in debt, a soldier of fortune, a driver of a coach, and 
a gentleman jockey, Captain Henderson has had various adventures 
and experiences, which he has told, perhaps with some allowable em- 
bellishments, in his own lively, “ rough-and-tumble” fashion. He gives 
his own view, less from personal observation than on evidence, of the 
battle of Ealaelava, Nolan’s famous order. Lord Cardigan’s noble and 
gallant bearing, the perfect acumen and judgment of Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, and the military incapacity of civilians for the appreciation of 
military movements, and even military language. 

A popular “Life of Bichard Cobden,”'^ offers a sufficiently full and 
a really interesting account of the great free-trade statesman, who even 
in his life-time became an historical character. We wish that Mr. 
McGilchrist, his admiring biographer, had not called Cobden an apostle, 
nor made occasional use of other tall words ; but in such a case a little 
sign-painting may be easily tolerated. Mr. Cobden was born at Dun- 
ford, near Midhiirst, in Sussex, on the 3rd of June, 1804. Before 
Cobden was born, Charles Fox sat for the borough, and in its gram- 
mar-school Sir C. Lyell, like Cobden himself, received the rudiments 
of education. Other local associations might be particularized which 
make this part of Sussex classical. For the life of the “ Apostle” 
himself we send our readers to Mr. McGilchrist’s pleasing volume. 

Captain Gronow’s final reminiscences^^ are recorded in the fourth 
volume of the entertaining series which he has given to the world. 
The concluding instalment contains some amusing anecdotes and some 
toleraj^e mots, A few weeks before his death Captain Gronow wrote, 
“ 1 have lived long enough to have lost all my dearest and best friends.” 
An Eton boy, an officer in the Guards, serving in the Peninsula and 
present at Waterloo, a member of Parliament, and a man of fashion. 
Captain Gronow led a life full of incident, and his gossiping narratives 
sometimes indicate that he had been a part of all that he had seen. 
Descended from an ancient Welsh family in Glamorganshire, he entered 
the army at the age of eighteen, and died in Paris on the 20th of No- 
vember, 1865, in his seventy-second year. We gather these facts from 
a short and sensible advertisement prefixed to “Captain Gronow’s 
Last BecoUections.” 

The memoir of a merchant prince and public benefactor of 
Glasgow,^® who represented his native city in the Beform Parliament, 
travelled in Italy, and wrote long, informing letters containing his im- 
pressions of the scenery, art, and inhabitants of that beautiful penin- 

“ “Richard Cobden, the Apostle of Tree Trade,” &c. By John McGilchrist, 
author of “The Life of Lord Dundonald/' &c. London: Lockwood and Co. 
1865. . 

^ “Captain Gronow's Last Recollections: being the Fourth and Final Series 
of his Reminiscences and Anecdotes. With a Portrait.** London : Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1866. 

“ Memoirs of James Ewing, Esq. of Strathleven, formerly Lord-Provost of 
Glasgow and M.P. for that City, LL.D. of the Province of Glasgow. With a 
juries of I^etters written while on a Tour in Italy, Switzerland,” By the Rev. 

Macintosh Mackay, LL.D. Glasgow : James Maclehose. 1866. *' 
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sula, will interest friends and local patriots ; but it is too long, in our 
opinion, and the style is heavy and laborious. Mr. James Ewing of 
Strathleven was distinguished as much for the universality as the 
magnificence of his benefactions. A schedule of bequests, in Dr. 
Mackay’s “ Memoir,” indicates that he gave away upwards of 70,000?. 
to asylums, institutions, societies, churches, &c. Mr. Ewing, a scholar 
and antiquarian, was a member of the Maitland Club, and practically 
supported its literary character by the publication, in two quarto 
volumes, of “The Cartulary of the See of Glasgow.” Born the 7th 
of December, 1775, he died on the 29th of November, 1853. 

After the letters of this charitable arcliseologist, we will glance at 
the “ Letters of Mozart,” translated by Lady Wallace, from the col- 
lection of Ludwig Nohl. As the original work has already been noticed 
in a previous number of this Review^ we shall only express our pleasure 
at seeing Mozart’s simple, affectionate, graceful, and sportive corre- 
spondence presented in an intelligible form to an English public, by a 
lady whose long and patient discharge of the duty of interpreter gives 
us a general confidence in her rendering, and entitles her to our grate- 
ful recognition. 

A somewhat similar case calls for similar treatment. “ Franz 
Schubert, a Musical Biography,”^® is less a translation than a conden- 
sation from the German of Dr. Heinrich Kreissle von Hellborn, by Mr* 
Edward Wilberforce, who has obtained the author’s permission to^ select 
what he thought would be new and valuable to the English reader. 
In making this selection Mr. Wilberforce has not adhered to the 
words, nor followed the arrangements of the original. Sometimes, too, 
he has inserted opinions of his own. In particular, he has ac||{led an 
essay on Musical Biography, in which some of his remarks on the su- 
perfluous matter found in kindred works are correct enough, but 
perhaps hardly worth the trouble of recording. 

The life of another great artist, of Haphael Santi, the Sophocles of 
the glorious art of Form and Colour,^® would be worth telling, if there 
were anything to tell. Unfortunately, there is nothing to tell, 'and 
Alfred Baron von Wolzogen has told it. Of course, what we say must 
not betaken too literally. Eaphael was born, for instance — place, Urbino; 
time, 28th of March, 1483. His father was Giovanni del Santi, a 
painter of merit in the city where his son first saw the light, fiaphael 
lost both father and mother before he was twelve, became the pupil 
of Perugino, the friend of Fra Bartolomeo and Kidolfo Ghirlandaio, 
and the protege of the patriotic Pope Julius II. In the time of LeoX. 
the papal court occupied the apartment decorated by his pencil. 

17 Letters of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (1769 — 1791), translated from 

the Collection of Ludwig Nohl by Lady Wallace. With a Portrait and Facsimilo.” 
In 2 vols. London ; Longmans, Green, and Oo. 1866. 

** Franz Schubert : a Musical Biography. From the German of Dr. Heinrich 
Kreissle von Hellborn.” By Edward Wilberfor^ Author of “ Social in 
Munich,” “ One with Another.’' London ; William H. Allen and Co. 186ft 

IB “ Baphael Santi : his Life and his Works.” By Alfred Baron von Wolzora. 
Translated by F. E. Buunett, translator of “ Grimm's Life of Michael Aimo»” 
and <*Gervinua’8 Shakspeare Commentaries.” London: Smith and £lder» 1869.' 
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Baphael was once engaged; the name of the lady was Maria di 
Bibbiena, the niece of the Cardinal Santa Maria in Portico. Ho was 
never married. Soon after his arrival in Home, his biographer tells us, 
“ he appears to have formed an affection which only terminated with 
his life adding, in an unconscious epigram, “ though it cannot be 
considered quite certain whether it was always one and the same 
maiden whom he loved during this period.” In this case, Eaphael 
must have resembled Byron’s coquette, who, when she vows eternal 
attachment, simply speeities three weeks. “ According to the records 
of the Abbate Melchior Missirini, which are, however, not very ere* 
dihle, his beloved was the daughter of a turf-burncr, living near Santa 
Sicilia, on the other side of the Tiber.” From an annotated copy of 
Vasari’s “ Biographies,” it appears that the girl was called Margarita; 
“ she is now generally called the Fornarina, without any decided tes- 
timony whence the name arose. She may have heen the same maiden 
who, according to Vasari, was in liaphael’s house at the time of his 
death ;” all of which potential-mood information is extremely satisfac- 
tory. As Baphael was born, so also he died on Good- Friday, which 
our author calls the anniversary of the day of his birth ; but which, 
being April 6th, was assuredly not his birth-day. His death, at 
thirty-seven years of age, is attributed by some to fever, or feverish 
cold ; by others to sensual excesses and over-bleeding. As usual, little 
is really known of the cause of his death ; but, says our author, “ that 
he loved women is an established fact ;” so that wo get at last a 
glimpse of one glorious certainty. Such is the life of Baphael, who 
“ believed in the mother of God and all his saints,” and who, with his 
“ Greek eye and Christian feeling” created beauty, which, in liis biogra- 
pher’s judgment, makes him to the modern world what Pheidias was 
to the ancient. Baron von Wolzogen’s criticism is often interesting, 
and his ample account of the artistic career and the works of Baphael 
will be valued by those who are adequate judges of those deathless pro- 
ductions. The biography has heen translated by Miss Bunnett, who 
has long been regarded as a competent interpreter. 

The next work that comes to hand is a biographical farrago by Mr, 
Cyrus Bedding.-® The past celebrities of whom he offers us his ran- 
dom records, amount to twenty. Among them are Canning, Hazlitt, 
Schlegel, T^ma, O’Cbnnell, Cuvier, Belzoni, and Czartoryski. The 
papers which we like best are those on Horace Smith, Haydon, Turner, 
Wolcott, Parr, Colton, and Beckford. Mr. Bedding assures us that 
Turner was born.at Barnstaple, in North Devon. Mr. Thornbury, we 
believe, states that he was born in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, we 
presume erroneously, as Turner was himself Bedding’s informant. 
Colton, the author of “ Lacon,” must have been a curiosity ; he was si 
clergyman and an unbeliever. To escape a painful operation he com- 
mitted suicide. In the notice on Parr, we find a story similar to that 
told of a late admirable preacher ; “ Do you know what end Don’t- 
ca||^ came to, Mr. Bobertson ?” “ Yes, madam ; he was crucified on 


4 . Celebrities whom I have Known.” By Cyrus Redding, author 

Fifty Years’ Recollections” &c. In 2 vols. London : C. J. Sheet. 1866. 
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Calvary,” When Gerald was tried in a Scotch Court for sedition, in 
defending himself he justified lieform, and said that Christ was a 
lieformer. “ Yes'' said oHe of the judges^ “ he was a Reformer, and 
mickle did he get hy it I" It is impossible to deny that Mr. Bedding 
has produced some amusing pages ; but he is by no means an able 
writer or a vigoi’ous thinker. His style is often singularly clumsy : 
his trite reflections degenerate into twaddle ; and he has not the ready 
or accurate information which a literary man of his pretensions might 
reasonably be expected to possess. Why shouldn’t he know, or, having 
known and forgotten, why couldn’t he find out the name of the real or 
^ supposed compiler of that church creed 'which a patriarch of Constan- 
tinople thought might have been wTittcn by a drunken manP^ Pro- 
bably Mr. Bedding meant Vigilius of Thapsus, or Hilary of Poictiers. 
If Parr, however, affirmed that cither of these persons was the author, 
he affirmed more than be could prove ; for the author of the creed with 
the damnahle clauses, as by a happy solecism Mr. Redding once called 
the Athanasian s^nnbol, is still unknown. Again, Mr. Redding might 
have been better informed about Pitt’s last dying .speech, since wc have 
the authority of Mr. James Stanhope, who was present at his death, 
for attenuating the grandiloquent apostrophe — “ Save my country, 
Heaven !” into the rather prosaic exclamation — “ Oh, my country ! 
how I leave my country !” and that not in tlie agonies of death, but 
about two hours before his death. What will the admirer of Goethe say 
to the critical judgment of the appreciator of “ Past Celebrities, when 
he read in tlie notice on Madame de Stael, that the first of modern 
poets was one who did more harm than good in the world ? that the 
mind which worked out the half-human devil, was not a mind to be 
envied ? that his creations are all artificial, and that he never felt what 
he affected to feel ? Or, “ noting the scepticism of Germans as 
ireneral,” what shall we say of such a silly .sentence as that in which 
we arc told Madame de Stael was of course a stranger to the notions 
of Strauss, Hegel, and others of the present day? Hegel died in 
1831, Madame do Staid in 1817 ; but as Hegel had already written his 
Phiinomcnologie des Geistes,” we see no reason why such an intellec- 
tual heroine should not have known something of Hegel’s “notions” 

though he was certainly not of the present day. On the other 

hand, Strauss and others, who are of the present day, could not very 
well have flourished in a past day. At any rate, they did not flourish 
till after 1817. Of course, therefore, the lady was a stranger to their 
notions ; but need Mr. Redding have told us this ? « 

A work of a similar description, but with more fun and less reflec- 
tion in it, has been recently given to the world by Lord William 
Lennox, who has seen life in most of its phases, and has enjoyed peculiar 
facilities of approach to various inner circles, which he has described 
with a high-bred, good-fellow sort of cleverness that invites a lazy 
intermittent perusal.®^ His portrait gallery does not show the hand 


81 “Drafts on my Memory : being Men I have Known, Things I have Seen, 
Places I have Visited.” By Lord William Pitt Lennox. In 2 vols. London : 
Chapman and Hall. 1866. ^ 
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of an artist, and some of his portraits might perhaps be dispensed 
with. Still, in a .superficial way he paints the manners of the times, 
gossips about illustrious personages and brilliant reputations, and tells 
anecdotes, many of them quite new, about men and women in cottage 
and palace; about duellists, actors, actresses, bishops, poets, prize- 
fighters, naval and military officers, kings and queens, emperors and 
statesmen. A quotable story of a true reformer, who was not a first- 
rate shot, may serve iis a specimen of this Ana. “ One day, when 
enjoying a day^s sport with a friend in the country, and when pheasants 
and hares were numerous, the noble lord made no addition to the bag. 
On taking leave, and seeing the gamekeeper, he remarked, ‘ I suppose 
I am about the worst shot you ever saw.’ ‘Not at all, my lord,’ 
responded the man ; * I’ve seen many a worse ; you misses them all 
so cleanly, my lord.’ ” Among the men whom Lord William Lennox 
saw, and some of whose features he still remembers, arc Wellington, 
JByron, Kemble, Brummell, Theodore Hook, Sir Robert Peel, Count 
d’Orsay, Sydney Smith, Talleyrand, Haynes Bayly, Gully the pu- 
gilistic M.P., and Fauntloroy the banker-convict. “ George iV., too, 
as Prince Regent, and King William IV., the Dukes of York, Beau- 
fort, Richmond, and St. Albans, the Prince Louis Napoleon, and the 
Emperor Napoleon III., are among the inmates of ‘his’ noble and 
royal gallery, which is closed by the bust of the late Prince Consort.” 

“ Shadows of the Old Booksellers”-- is also a collection of portraits, 
but, unlike the preceding work, it has a genuine purpose, a unit}’' of 
subject, and a real literary character. Mr. Knight has called up some 
of the people of the past, who, not always remarkable in themselves, 
yet have a decided if secondary interest for us — first, because they are 
the representatives of what may be called pre-eminently the Trade of 
Intellect (some would suggest in Intellect, like Campbell, who toasted 
Napoleon for shooting a bookseller) ; and secondly, because they are 
“ accompanied with shadows of many of the immortals of literature.” 
Of these intellectual middlemen, some, as Mr. Knight himself acknow- 
ledges, are obscure and ill-defined, nor are their annals particularly attrac- 
tive. The first of the shadows that we care for is Jacob Ton.son, son of 
the barber-surgeon of the particoloured pole which advertised tlie shop 
in Holborn, who published for Otway and Dry den, and first made 
“ Paradise Lost” popular. Tonson and Lintott were Pope’s booksellers. 
Samuel Richardson is reviewed both as critic and bookseller, and 
Mr. Knight’s portrait of him is one of the best in the book. John 
]^ell, of the Strand, deserves special notice. He introduced the pocket 
volume, nicely printed and appropriately embellished. For one daring 
reform he is entitled to the special gratitude of all little and some big 
boys ; he discarded the long s, and thus contributed to the diffusion of 
reading made easy. Hutton, Cave, Longman, Rivington, Murray, 
Curll, Dunton, and many others will be found in the shadowy proces- 
sion led by Thomas Guy and closed by James Lackington, at the 
summons of one who is happily not get qualified to t^e a distin- 

Shadows of the Old BookBeUeis.” By Charlei Knight. London: Bell 
andDaldy. 1865. 
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guished place as author-bookseller in the illustrious but unsubstantial 
brotherhood. 

“A Picture History' of England contains eightj^-five largo 
engravings and three hundred odd pages of letter-press. Mr. Dulckeii, 
the narrator, has brought together the salient facts of English history 
in a readable form, and told them with a liberal emphasis. We are 
surprised, however, to find the story of the “ Massacre of the Welsli 
Bards” recorded by a writer who has cndemoxircd to keep out of his 
volume “ anything tlie reader would afterwards have to unlearn.” 

The second volume of a reprint of the “ History of New France,” 2* 
by Marc Lescarbot, will interest the anti(]uarian geographer. “ New 
France” was the name given to that part of North America now called 
Canada, by Griovanni Verrazani, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, when he took possession of it in the name of Francis 1., in 
whose service he was tliten retained. The history is the production 
of an eye-witness, and was first published, we believe, before the middle 
of the seventeenth century. 

“ The Superstitions of Witchcraft,” 2* by Mr. Howard Williams, “ is 
designed to exhibit a consecutive neview of the characteiistic forms 
and facts of a creed wliich, in the seventeenth century, was a living 
and lively fiiith.” We recommend it as a popular digest of witch- 
knowlcdge, as well as for the moral which it suggests ; wc mean, 
that there are cases in which it is duty to reject human testimony, 
whatever be the number and whatever bo the character of the witnesses. 
The orthodox witch-believer could refer the sceptic to the highest 
theoretic authority, the Bible, for evidence of the existence of itches, 
to the statute-book of all civilized countries, to the experience and 
practice of centuries, to the evidence of thousands of accusers, and 
perhaps of hundreds of thousands of the accused themselves. The 
great doctors of the chui’ch, the decision of learned lawyers, the 
unanimity of jurors, the procedure of parliament, the opinion of kings, 
nobles, churchmen, could all be cited in vindication of the diabolic 
reality of the alleged crime. Catholic and Protestant, the Eastern 
and Western, the Old and New World, alike believed in witchcraft. 
Luther and Innocent VII 1., Charlemagne and James I., Erasmus, 
Francis Bacon, J udge Hale, Jewell, and Hooker, all believed in daemo- 
niacal agency, nearly all in the common form of the popular super- 
stition. Yet, in spite of this accumulated weight of authority and 
testimony, we refuse to believe in the principles and practices of witch- 
craft. In England, as a consequence of the disgraceful credulity of the 
undisciplined human mind, seventy thousand persons were executed 


^ A Picture History of England. From the Invasion of Julius Caesar to the 
Present Time.” By H. W. Dulcken, Ph. D, Illustrated with Eighty Engravings 
by the Brothers Dalziel, from Designs by A. W. Bryce. London : George Bout- 
ledge and Sons. 1866. 

94 ^Histoire de la Nouvelle France, contenont les navigations, d^uouvertes,” 

Par Maro L^carbot. Enrichie de cartes. Nouvelle Edition, publi4e par M. 
Edwin Tross. Vol. II. London and Edinburgh : Williams and Norgate. 1866. 

>» “The Superstitions of Witchcraft.** By Howard Williams, M.A, St. John's 
College, Cambridge. London : Longmans, Green, and Co. 186G. 
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(luring the period 1G03 — IGSO ; while in fifteen centuries of Chris- 
tianity, nine millions of men, women, and children have been burned 
or hanged as a sacrifice to superstitious ignorance. Such at least are 
the estimated numbers ; and in the second instance the computation 
has been made or ajiproved by Dr. Sprenger, who considers it by no 
means an immoderate one. 


BELLES LETTEES. 

H IS severest critics, we suppose, will not deny Mr. Dickens 
genius, not of the highest indeed, but still of a very rare 
order. When we look back at his long gallery of portraits, Sam 
'VVeller, Chadband, Pecksniff, Pickwick, ana Mrs. Gamp; when we 
consider how much we should lose if deprived of all these, and all their 
whims and fancies, wc must confess that their creator does not belong 
to the common roll of authors. But on the other hand, when we 
compare Mr. Dickens to the world’s great humorists, Aristophanes, 
Molicre, Swift, Cervantes, and Shakespeare, then wc sec how far short 
he comes of the highest rank of genius. Pecksniff weighs as chaff in 
the balance against Tartutte, and Pickwick is a mere monster beside 
the Don of Spain. The more we study Falstaff*, Gulliver, and Sancho 
Panza, the more we perceive the art of the artist and thinker, but the 
closer we look at Mr. Dickens’s characters, the more we detect the 
trickery of an artificer. The more wc analyse Mr. Dickens, the more 
we perceive that his humour runs into riotous extravagance, whilst his 
pathos degenerates into sentimentality. His characters, in fact, arc a 
bundle of deformities. And he a 2 )pears, too, to value them because 
the}’^ are deformed, as some minds value a crooked sixpence more than 
a sound coin. He has made the fatal mistake against which Goethe 
warned the artist. Everything with him is not supra naturam^ but 
extra naturam. His whole art, as we shall presently show, is founded 
upon false principles. When we put down a work of his, wc are 
tempted to ask, Q,uiil hiiic abest nisi res et veritas? And if this criti- 
cism may be pronounced upon his master-pieces, what can be said of 
his later works ? Our answer must be found in our remarks upon 
‘‘Our Mutual Friend.”* As it is impossible for us here to analyse 
the whole work, wc must content ourselves with a chapter. To do 
this in most cases would be as absurd as to exhibit a man’s 
tooth as a specimen of his eloquence. But Mr. Dickens does not 
suffer by the process. He is seen to the best advantage in detached 
pieces. And we shall take the chapter on Podsnappery, both 
because it has been so much praised by Mr. Dickens’s admirers, and 
because, too, we think it is most characteristic of his mind. A more 
suitable character then Podsnap could not have fallen into Mr, Dickens’s 


' “Our Mutual Friend.” By Charles Dickens. With Illustrations by Marcus 
Stone. London : Chapman and Hall. 1866. 
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hands. We fully sympathize with him in his hatred of Podsnappery. 
For Podsnap, be it known, is the incarnation of Grocerdoin, that 
stolid British Grocerdom, which deems that only coronets and titles 
make heroes, only silks and jewels heroines, that tlio feast of reason 
comes only with venison, and the flow of wit only with Sneyd’s claret 
— that Grocerdom where riches instead of elevating only enervate their 
possessors, instead of reKning only brutalize each passion, and instead of 
broadening only swathe the mind in intolerance. In a crusade against 
this Mr. Dickens has our warmest wishes. And Podsnap, if well con- 
ceived and well carried out, might have been* the pendant to Pecksniff. 
But when we open the chapter, we find it an explosion of dulness. A 
number of automatons are moving about, who are all, so to speak, 
tattooed with various characteristics. There is the great automaton 
Podsnap, who is tattooed with a flourish of the right arm and a flush 
of the face, and the minor automaton Mr. Lammle, who is tattooed 
with ginger eyebrows. Dancers are called “ bathers,” and one of them 
is distinguished by his ambling. In fact Mr. Dickens here seems to 
regard his characters as Du JbVesne says the English did their dogs, 
quanto deformiores eo meliores {estimant. The conversation is still 
more wonderful. Mr. Dickcus here alternates between melodrama 
and burlesque. If he is not upon stilts, he goes upon crutches. For 
instance, take the following — 

“ Said Mr. Podsna]) to Mrs. Podsnap, ‘ Georgiana is almost eighteen.* ’* 

“ Said Mrs. Podsnap to Mr. Podsnap, assciitmsr, ‘ Almost eighteen.* ** 

** Said Mr. Podsnap then to Mrs. Podsnap, ‘ Really 1 think \yc should have 
some people on Georgiana’s birthday.* ” 

“ Said Mrs. Podsnap then to Mr. Podsnap, ‘which will enable us to clear off 
all those people who are due.* *’ ( Vol. i., p. US.) 

The only thing we can compare with this wonderful passage is “ Peter 
Piper picking pepper.” Let us now turn to the satire. Here are 
Mr. Podsnap’s views upon art — 

“Literature; large print, respectfully descriptive of getting up at eight; 
shaving close at a quarter past, breakfasting at nine, going to the City at ten, 
coming home at half-past live, and dining at seven.** (p. 97.) 

Now as these exact words are repeated under Painting and Musi? and 
again under Dancing (p. 104), we must conclude that Mr. Dickens 
thinks he has written something very effective. Our comment is that 
sham wit, like a sham diamond, can cut nothing. But then whilst 
some jokes are dull, others are old. Thus we read of an epergne 
“ blotched all over as if it had broken out in an eruption” (p. 99.) This 
poor old joke has broken out year after year amongst Mr. Dickens’s 
followers ever since Leech’s woodcut of the page “ who had broken 
out into buttons and stripes.” The chapter also contains a specimen 
of Mr. Dicicens’s bad grammar. We are told that a certain meek 
young man “eliminated Mr. Podsnap’s flush and flourish” (p. 106), 
whereas the context shows that he produced them. Such a blunder 
implies that Mr. Dickens knows neither the meaning of the French 
eliminer nor the Latin elimino. He appears to confuse “ eliminate” 
with “elicit.” The chapter, however, maybe taken as a very fair 
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sp6cimcn of the whole work. Tota Natura in minimis. Much of 
the caricature iu the second volume is simply like trying to frighten 
a man by making faces at him; whilst in the chapter on “The 
Voice of Society,’’ Mr. Dickens becomes as angry as a woman, and 
as inconsistent as the Times. But more extraordinary than any 
chapter is the preface, or postscript, or apology, for we don’t know 
what to call it, which closes the work. It is divided into five 
sections, and each section contains a separate fallac}’', except one, 
which contains two. In the first, Mr. Dickens lays down the proposi- 
tion ‘‘that an artist (of whatever denomination) may, perhaps, be 
trusted to know what he is about in his vocation.” Mr. Dickens’s 
later works are the best refutation of his own words. He attempts 
to be a satirist when he is only a caricaturist, and a philosopher when 
lie is only a humorist. That a man who, as far as can be gathered 
frojpi his works, has never read a word of Aristotle, should hold 
such a doctrine, is natural enough. The second contains the old 
rock on which Mr. Dickens has so often been shipwrecked. His 
object in “ The Mutual Friend,” he says, is to “ turn a leading in- 
cident to a pleasant and useful account,” that is to say, if we rightly 
understand him, to set forth the wrongs of Betty Higden and the 
Poor Law. Now, true art has nothing to do with such ephemeral and 
local affairs as Poor Laws and Poor Law Boards ; and whenever art tries 
to serve such a double purpose, it is like an egg with two yolks, neither 
is ever hatched. This clause also contains the further fallacy that a 
work of ai’t is best produced in a serial form. As Mr. Dickens gives 
no reasons whatever for this opinion, we cannot possibly examine 
them. In the third clause Mr. Dickens defends the ])lot of his 
story by the fact that it is founded on reality. But how does 
that affect the matter? Truth is not always probable. And it 
is probability which is required in a novel. When honest Wilars 
de Honccort, in the thirteenth century, wrote under his carved 
animals, “et saciez bien quil fii contrefais al vif,” ho only showed 
how far he still was from a true conception of art. Further, 
Mr. Dickens’s conduct of the plot makes the story still less 
probable. In Greene’s play of “Tu Quoque” occur the following 
stagdf directions : “Here they two lalke and ra^^le what they list,” 
“ Jlere they all talk.” This may be tak^ as a short summary of the 
conduct of the personages in “ The Mutual Friend.” In the fourth 
section Mr. Dickens explains his views about Betty Higden and the 
Poor Law. Our reply is that a novel is not the place for discussions on 
the Poor Law. If Mr. Dickens has anything to say about the Poor 
Law, let him say it in a pamphlet, or go into Parliament. Who is to 
separate in a novel fiction from fact, romance from reality ? If Mr. 
Dickens knows anything of human nature, he must knqw that the 
practical English mind is, as a rule, repelled by any advocacy in the 
shape of fiction. And to attempt to alter the Poor Law by a novel is 
about as absurd as it would be to call out the militia to stop the cattle 
disease. The fifth and last section is entirely personal. Wo believe 
that all England would have been deeply shocked had Mr. Dickens 
been killed in the Staplehurst accident. But many minds will be 
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equally shocked by the melodramatic way in which he speaks of his 
escape. Those who are curious to understand the tricks of his style 
should analyse the last section. He first endeavours to raise a joke 
about Mr. and Mrs. Lammle, “ in their manuscript dress,” and his 
other fictitious characters being rescued from the railwa}" carriage, and 
then turns off to moralize and improve upon his own escape, concluding 
the whole with a theatrical tag about “ The End,” which refers both 
to the conclusion of his book and his life. We write this in no carping 
spirit, but because it so fully explains to us the cause of Mr. Dickens's 
failures, a want of sincerity, and a determination to raiso either a 
laugh or a tear at the expense of the most sacred of things. After 
iill that can be said, Art is still the flowering of man's moral nature. 

In novels as in ladies’ dresses, fashions have their day. A few years 
ago the Jane Eyre pattern prevailed, then Sensationalism, and now 
Bohemianism. Some half-dozen Bohemian novels and talcs lie before 
us. Thus, to take them alphabetically, Mr. Austin gives us a new 
story.- lie is best known as a satirist, and has not forgotten his 
power. Terrible things are said against publishers and critics. The 
critics will probably believe what is said against the publishers, and the 
publishers against the critics. As we are not afraid of hard blows, we 
will quote a passage against the critics. “ Marstoii Light was one of 
the most cynical, selfish, ill-tongued, cruel-pcnned litterateurs of the 
town. Somebody said of him that he had read the Sacred Scriptures 
as hastily as the books wliich he reviewed, and that he had in conse- 
quence totally misunderstood the divine admonition, and invariably 
did to his neighbours what he took precious good care they should 
never do to him ” (vol. i. p. 11.). This is not bad as jokes go now-o*- 
days. We would, however, advise Mr, Austin to draw his illustrations 
from less sacred sources. A sit is, he lays himself open to the charge 
that he is seldom witty without being profane, and often profane with- 
out being witty. He has, however, great powers of description, to 
which, in the present work, lie has scarcely done justice. Though the 
offices of critic and prophet should be kept distinct, still we are 
inclined to predict that Mr. Austin may really distinguish himself as an 
essayist or satirist. ^ 

Passing by some minor names we come to Mr. Winwood Beade’s 
“ See-Saw 1 1 is evidently founded upon a careful study of “ scrofulous 

French novels.” As it is French in style, so is it French in its moral — 
** Le scandale du monde est cc qui fait TofFcnsc, 

Et ce n’est pas peclier, que pccher en silence.” 

We regret to speak so severely, for there is much that is clever and 
epigrammatic. The account of the “ Craven” and its members is, to say 
the least, vigorous. In detached passages Mr. Reade excels. Looked 
at as a whole, the art is coarse and clumsy. He is constantly shirking 
his work. And there are in a novel two ways of escaping the difficulty, 

8 “Won by a Head. A Novel.” In Three Volumes. By Alfred Austin. 
London : Chapman and Hall. 1866. 

> See-Saw. A Novel.” By Francesoo Ahati. Edited hy W. Winwood 
Keade. London : Edward Moxon and Co. 1866. 
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either to say that a thing surpasses <lescription, or tliat it is too well 
known to need description. Mr. Reade has recourse to both. Farther, 
in proportion as he endeavours to interest us with his principal 
characters the more he iails. True love, true art, are to him either 
unknown worlds, or else he cannot describe them. With his minor 
personages he succeeds better. Darlington, like Rosie RalHes in Mr. 
Austin’s story, appears to be drawn from life. Like Mr. Austin, too, 
we should imagine that Mr. Reade would distinguish himself more in 
some other lield of literature than in that of novel writing. 

Lastly, by the necessity of our alphabetical arrangement, comes 
Miss Thomas.^ She has long since established a reputation as an 
authority on gloves, horses, and oaths. Versatile and clever, she con- 
trives to do herself as much injustice as her worst enemies could 
possibly wish. Take for instance such a passage as this — “ When one 
feels the setting sun at all, it is always in ‘ the small of the back,’ and 
forthwith a hopeless feeling of vulgarity, and a wild desire to sneeze 
sets in. His brazen rays, in fact, make one feel wicked, or >veak and 
dusty.” (Vol. hi., p. (54.) Now if Miss Thomas has really discovered 
any such physiological fact, by all means let her put it forward in a 
scientific treatise. Her evidence, however, is valuable, for we can now 
explain various passages in her work, by supposing that she wrote 
them with her back to the setting sun. Her hero, we may remark, 
falls in love with three women, two of whom are married. In short, 
her ethics in the present talc seem somewhat like those of the Bosje- 
man’s — “ it is right to steal another man’s wife, but it is wicked when 
one’s own is stolen.” Some portions, as in all Miss Thomas’s works, 
are cleverly done ; the scene between Daisy and her lover in the be- 
ginning of the third volume is excellent, whilst the “ Menagerie” may 
fairly be set against Mr. Win wood Reade’s “ Craven.” But tho fault 
of the story, and there cannot be a worse fault, is its moral tone. 

And now turning from stories with more or less of a Bohemian bias, 
we will select some with a different tendency. First comes Mr. 
Alexander Smith’s attempt.^ In our last number we called attention 
to his unjustifiable attack on Leigh Hunt. We regret to say that 
there is the same disposition to sneer at other Liberals in the present 
work. Now novels are not the place for political vituperation. Mr. 
Smith, however, reaches his climax of bad taste in vol. ii. ch. viii. A 
gentleman, who thinks it decent to call the majority of his country- 
men “donkeys,” should at least be able to point to some higher 
qualities than we can discover in the present work. Some of the 
early chapters are prettily done, and Mr. Smith can always describe 
scenery. But the power of moralizing vaguely upon all things, and 
letting loose a description here and there, hardly constitutes a 
novelist. 

We should be sorry to say one word that might seem flippant upon 

^ “Walter Goring. A Stoiy.” By Annie Thomas. In Three Volumes. 
London : Chapman and Hall. 1866. 

* “A-lfred Hagart’s Household." By Alexander Smith. London and New 
York: Alexander Strahan. 1860. 
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“ Hidden Depths.”® It treats of a subject which no one can approach 
without much sadness, — a subject, however, which we do not think suit- 
able, in the way in which it is here handled, for a novel. The author, 
we should suppose, is either a young curate or a woman. No other 
beings could possibly have imagined such scenes. Fingunt creduntque. 
The book is put forward as being substantially true, whereas it is sub- 
stantially false. General accusations are valueless. We can, however, 
point to a particular passage — vol. ii. p. 20 — which shows how little 
reliance can be placed upon the author. The passage cannot well be 
quoted. And we should advise none but those who may consider it a 
duty to test our words to refer to it. Tlie value of the evidence is 
thus set at rest, and the value of the morality may be gauged by the 
following sentiment — “ True virtue can have no existence except on a 
foundation of dogmatic truth.’* (Vol. ii. p. 157.) 

“ The Grahames ”7 would certainly seem to be a first attempt. The 
author’s strong point is description. It is, however, sadly overdone, as 
in the account of a certain sunset (vol. i. p. 40). The sketches of 
characters are coarse, whilst the author’s habit of punning renders 
some of the personages doubly offensive. 

“The Man of his Day,”® is also apparently a first production. 
Fine writing is also its great blemish. Thus the lightning leads one 
person “ like a pillar of fire,” whilst a bay is so bright that it makes 
another person “dizzy,” which we should imagine is just what the 
lightning should have done. Such phenomena, however, lend an un- 
usual interest to an intrigue or a love scene. 

To atone for all these failures, we have, however, “Wives and 
Daughters.”® It is decidedly the greatest novel since “ liomola.” 
Whether we look at the art of its construction, the natural develop- 
ment of situation after situation, the ease of the dialogue, the subtle 
humour and happiness of description, it is in each admirable. Many 
passages rival the best scenes in Miss Austen. The minor characters 
are as carefully executed as the more important. A sense of reality — 
and this should be the aim of the novelists — pervades every scene. To 
justify our remarks is here impossible. We must be content to wear 
“ the foolish face of praise.” Let us, however, call attention to such 
delicate touches as little Molly’s “ Please, papa — 1 wish to go — but I 
don’t care about it to poor Mrs. Hainley, asking if a son “ who wrote 
such poetry, could do anything wrong f” and to the old butler “ who 
thinks that anger is a good thing for Thomas.” “ Dear Clare,” and 
Cynthia and Mr. Gibson arc, in their different ways, sure to be admired, 
but the minor strokes of humour of a great artist are often missed. 
And Mrs. Gaskell’s humour is free, on the one hand, from any vul- 
garity, and on the other hand from any exaggeration — ^tender and true. 


^ “ Hidden Depths.*’ Edinburgh : Edroouston and Douglas. 1866. 

7 “The Grahames of Bassbridge House, Dydborough. ** By Mrs. Trafford 
Whitehead. London : Chapman and Hail. 1866. 

8 ** The Man of his Day. A Novel.” London : Chapman and HalL 1866. 

9 «Wives and Daughtera. An Everyday Story.” By Mrs. Gask^. In two 
volumes. London ; Smith, Elder, and Co. 1866. 
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And the perfection of the work adds poignancy to our grief. When 
lately a great satirist and novelist was taken away, most of us felt our 
sorrow lightened by the thought that he had accomplished his work, 
hut now when her fame was at its highest, and her powers at their 
greatest, has the authoress of “ Mary I3arton” been snatched away, 
and there is nothing left for us but to pay a mournful tribute of praise. 

Excellent, too, in their way are the Essays of O’Dowd,^® rattling 
and racy. The author’s assumption of a disguise, however, is some- 
thing like the Queen gravelling under the title of the Duchess of 
Lancaster. No one can mistake him. Everywhere is he at home, and 
on everything has something to say. It Las been remarked that the 
present generation cannot pay a compliment or play a hand at whist 
like their fathers. If anyone will turn to the dedication he will see 
that the first assertion is wrong, whilst another parage will give him 
a reason for doubting the last. But this rattling style has its draw- 
backs. Accuracy is not amongst its merits. Thus we read that “ life 
is carried on, like the American war, by substitutes.” (p. 5.) This 
assertion has certainly been dis])roved over and over again. At the 
beginning of the war it may have been true, but not during the real 
struggle. So, too, the joke about the “ new terror of death” (p. 287) 
belongs not to Lord Lyndhurst, but Arbuthnot, and was first used in 
reference to Curl. Again, the story of the port- wine (p. 101) is ori- 
ginally told not of a City man, but of a celebrated fiobleman long 
dead. 

Volumes of poetry are nearly as numerous as novels. Those 
who can’t write the latter, appear to write the former. This is the 
only way we can ex[)lain the average dulness that pervades such 
works. Hesiod speaks of poetry as 

“ Arjcrfiocrvvi] t€ KaKS>v a/i7rav/xd re ficpfirjpdav/* 

but these books arc each quarter the renewal of cares and the begin- 
ning of difficulties. To praise such poetry is to do infinite harm. 
Happy indeed is that reviewer who can say, “ Thank God, I liave 
never praised a minor poet.” On the other hand, to condemn them 
mercilessly is to be most unjust. With all the vanity, affectation, and 
weakness that is in them, much that is amiable and at least inoffensive 
is to be found. The chief fault is, that the writers have neither ima- 
gination nor ear. Good feelings, unfortunately, will not supply 
thought, nor amiable intentions rhythm. Here, for example, is Mr. 
Washin^on Moon^^ with*a sacred poem. We remember him not long 
ago in prose. He waged wai* with Dean Alford. The combatants 
fought. We know not who won, but each has now sung a hymn. 
The Churchman put forward a volume of mixed poetry ; the layman, 
however, gives* us nothing but what is scriptural. The value of the 


Cornelius 0*Dowd njxkn Men and Women, and other Things in General” 
Third Series. Ediiiburgh and London : William Blackwood and Sons. 1865. 

'' “ Elijah the Prophet. An Epic Poem.” By G. Washington Moon. London : 
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Dean’s book we have already shown ; and the utmost praise that we can 
give Elijah” is that it is something like an Oxford prize poem put 
into the Spenserian stanza, with “ Salem” at the beginning, middle, 
and end. 

Mr. Eulford’s beautifully bound volume'® simply illustrates the 
truth of Goethe’s saying — there are many echoes, but few voices. 
Like Mrs. Prideaux, whom we noticed* a short time ago, he has caught 
the mannerism of Tennyson’s style and the ring of some of his 
thoughts. Mr. Leighton'^ is far more original. A man who can 
strike out such happ}'^ phrases as “ honey-scented meadows,” and 
‘•brooks silver-slippered,” has certainly a true eye for nature ; whilst 
one who can write such lines as 

“ The form of thought 

to Goes with the age — the thought is for all time—” 

shows that he, too, can really think. His great fault lies in extreme 
redundancy. We wish poets would not so often remind us of Hesiod : 

“NijTTtoi, ovfie L(Ta(TiVf otr© ttXcoi/ rjfiurv iravros, 

Ou(V ofTov €V fxaXdx^J t€ koi cior^oScX© jitcy* 

If they practised the first line, they would be better able to describe 
the pleasure in the last. 

Mr. Bradbury^' prefaces his poems with the following extraordinary 
introduction — “ At the end of this volume will be found extracts from 
notices of the press of my works published in 1S59. To insert notices 
of such a kind may be objected to by some persons ; but it is thought 
they may serve to guide the judgment of those critics into whose 
hands my previous volume did not fall.” As we are not in the habit 
of taking our opinions from the Times, from which nearly half a 
page of eulogy is given, Mr. Bradbury must not be surprised at our 
declining under these circumstances to notice his work. 

If Mr. Chorley''^ does not fall into platitudes, he certainly never rises 
into the region of thought. If there is nothing to censure, there is cer- 
tainly nothing to praise. If there is nulla mica salts, there is, ojp the 
other hand, mdla gutta fellis. The volume may very fairly be said 
to represent the average poetry which any man of an amiable disposi- 
tion might with moderate cultivation produce. 

Dr. M. J. Chapman gives us two series of “ Idylls,”'® one sacred, the 
other secular. We must say that we infinitely prefer the latter. 
Regular feet and accurate rhymes will certainly not, by themselves, 

** Lancelot. With Sonnets and other Poems.” By William Fulford, M.A. 
London : Edward Moxon and Co. 1866. 

Poems.” By Bobert Leighton. Liverpool : Edward Howel. 1866. 

“ Lyrical Fancies.” By S. II. Bradbury. London ; Edward Moxon and 
Co. 1866. ^ 

“The^Vife’s Litany. Ballads, and other Pieces in Verse.” By John Butter 
Chorloy. London : Chapman and Hall. 1865. 

(1) “ Hebrew Idylls and Dramas.” By M. J. Chapman, M.A. London : 
Saunders, Otley, and Co. 1866. (2) “The Greek Pastoral Poets; Theooritus, 
Bion, Moschus.” Done into English. By M. jJ. Chapman, M.D. Third edition. 
London : Saunders, Otley, and Co. 1866. 
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add beauty to the noble English version of the Old Testament. 
Theocritus suits the translator’s powers better. But even here we 
should prefer an average prose translation to Dr. M. J. Chapman’s 
rhymes. His rendering of the famous xv. Idyll (the Adoniazusfe) 
reads tamely beside Mr. Matthew Arnold’s prose version. To English 
readers, however, the translation will be of much interest, whilst the 
notes furnish all requisite information. 

Mr. Gibbs* poems in some degree resemble those of Mr. Leighton; 
Like him, he takes a high view of life and its duties, and has a real 
regard for Nature. But both he and Mr. Leighton must remember 
that no high place can possibly be attained in poetry without much 
labour and severe training. The Muses are hard taskmisti*esses ; 
they accept no half-and-half homage. You must serve them entirely 
or not at all. “ The Story of a Life,” which is the lorigest, is also 
the best in the book. As also in Mr. Leighton’s case, the comic 
pieces are failures. 

In “Lost and Found,” Mr. Wilson not only shows fluency but 
power. He does himself, however, great injustice by jumbling 
metaphors together thus — 

“ Time sows no seeds which bear so rich a yield 
As shattered hopes — they multiply themselves ! 

Let one be jarred, the others tremble too ; 

E’eu as a single ripple on tlie lake, 

Caused by a pebble cast,” 

And so on through two more lines. Simplicity, as it is the most 
difficult, is the last thing attained in art, 

“Lays of Italy,”^^ and “ The Idylls of the Hearth,”-^ both deserve 
a word of praise, not so much for the poetry as for the tendency of 
thought and feeling. The former is full of admiration for liberty and 
Garibaldi, whilst the other deals with homelier subjects. In both 
cases the authors must find their reward in their work. 

L|^t of all come Sir Bulwer Lytton’s “ Lost Tales of Miletus.” 
They stand to his other poems much as the “ Caxtoniana” stands to 
the rest of his prose. We find less of the old smartness ; the tinsel is 
not so tawdry ; the commonplaces are less numerous ; or perhaps we 
had better say that the stfry and the setting prevent them from 
being very conspicuous ; still they arc here. Thus such expressions as 
“teaching thewing souls” (p. 11), and “breath balming the morn” 


“ The Story of a Life, and other Works.” By William Alfred Gibbs. London : 
A. W. Bennett. 1866. 

‘ Lost and Found. A Pastoral.” By J. Crawford Wilson. London : Wil- 
liam Freemaif. 1865. 

** Kuggiero Vivaldi, and other Lays of Italy.” By Eleanor Darb^. London : 
Triibner and Co. 1865. 

^ “ Idylls of the Hearth.” By Joseph Verey. London : Aylott and Son. 1865. 
' * 'i'he Lost Tales of Miletus.” By the Bight Hon. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
Bart , M.P. vLondon : John Murray. 1866. 
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fpp. 17, 20), are in the old “Pelham** vein. The literary tinsel erops 
out ill such lines as — 

" War is the child of cloud. 

Often stillest just before the tliunder,” — p. 23. 

Where the first sentence is evidently the child of the second. The 
old commonplaces bud and blossom again in — 

“ Life hurries on to meet the point it sprung: from. 

Youth starts from infancy and age returns,” — ^p. IIS. 

Which is only the old Bulwerian way of saying that “ age is second 
childhood.*’ Still these faults do not violently obtrude themselves. 
And we may fairly pronounce the stories as graceful, picturesque, and 
superficial. 

If, however, we can find no original poet this quarter, we have, at 
least, two excellent collections of poetry. The charming edition of 
Mrs. Browning^- will, we trust, extend her fame. The selection is 
well and carefully made. The two greatest achievements of women 
certainly in our day ?re “Romola,” and the poems of Mrs. Browning. 
No woman has, on the whole, done^ for women more than she has. 
The other is a selection of religious poetry, chiefly from modern’ 
authors.^^ The selector has not only exercised wise judgment, but 
shown an unusual catholicity of taste. He gives us not only Engliah 
but American poets — not only Protestants but Konian Catholics. He 
is not afraid to quote cither from Sir Aubrey de Vere or Emerson. 
Arthur Clough will be found side by side with ifohn Henry Newman, 
and Miss liosetti opposite to Miss Procter. Wc much wish, however, 
that he had gone further afield. He scarcely quotes at all from the 
Elizabethan poets. And after what Lamb has done, there can be no 
excuse for being ignorant of their beauties. 

If, too, we have no original poetry, wc have at least what is the next 
best thing, an excellent translation of the “ Iliad.” We have so re- 
centl}’' given our opinion as to the superiority of blank verse over the 
so-called English hexameter, that wo shall not hero enter into the 
question further than to observe that Mr. Wright quotes from Long- 
fellow — its acknowledged master — the admission that “ the motions of 
the English muse in that measure are unlike those of a prisoner 
dancing to the music of his chains.’* We have, indeed, been accused 
of favouring blank verse, because, forsooth. Lord Derby used that 
metre. It is certainly n novelty for this Review to be accused of an 
aristocratic bias. We trust the reproach will be removed when we 
say that Mr. Wright’s version is, in most respects, equal to Lord 

^ A Selection from the Poetry of Elizabeth Barrett Browning.” London: 
Chapman and Hall. 186(). * 

^ *<PoemB of tlie Inner Life.” Selected chiefly from Modern Authors* London: 
Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 1866. 

<( xhe Iliad of Homer.** Translated into Blank Verse. By lohabod Charles 
Wright. London : Longmans, Green, Header, and Dyer. 1865. 
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Derby’s. They stand on equal pedestals. Neither of them, however, 
has approached to the delicac}'', music, and colouring which Ten- 
nyson has thrown into a famous passage. Whether Tennyson could 
sustain this high standard is another question. And here let us call 
attention to a new edition of the “ Odyssey.” Scholars may differ 
as to the value of the readings adopted in the text, but no one can 
doubt the value of the marginal references, and the scholarship of the 
notes. This is not the place to enter into discussions as to the author- 
ship and date of the “ Odyssey.” It is su^cient to say that these 
questions are dealt with by Mr. Hayman in the trenchant style 
which Professors Connington and Goldwin Smith first introduced. 
His book must certainly become the text-book of the “ Odyssey.” 

“^The poet,” n-ar’ in England, means not Homer but Shak- 

speare. And we are glad to see so many new editions of him. First 
and foremost, both in size and popularity, stands Cassell’s Illustrated 
Edition.2® One of the editors is well-known by her Concordance, 
and the other by his “ Shakspcarc-Characters.” It is meant for the 
people, and is both cheap and us(||’ul. The notes are to the point. The 
editors show good taste, though, perhaps, their feelings here and there 
override their judgment, as in their comments upon “peonied and 
lilied brims” The Tempest,” act iv. sc. 1). Here and there, too, 
little absurdities peep out as in the remarks upon “the man, the dog, 
and the bush in the moon” (“The Tempest,” act ii. sc. 2), that “ an 
Italian once pointed out to the editors the figure of a dog in the full 
moon.” After so much has been written upon the subject, the men- 
tion of the Italian is a little superfluous. For Mr. Selous’ illustra- 
tions we can say but little. He shines most amongst the lower 
characters, and is more at home with Quince, Snug, and Bottom, than 
with Titania and her elves. 

Mr. Dyce’s edition-’^ is in many respects just the opposite to Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarke’s. He writes for the scholar, and not for the multi- 
tude. His notes recal both the criticism and the satire of the days of 
Person and Herman. He is unsparing to his opponents, especially 
Mr. Collier. The following noleupon “ Go, get thee to Yaughan” 
(“ Hamlet,” act v. sc. 1), is a fair sample of his style ; 

“Mr. Collier, in the second edition of his Shakspeare, adopts his Corrector’s 
* 7 on,’ and certainly the Correct^ is fortunate in such an expositor as Mr. 
Collier, without whom we never %uld have guessed that ' jon* is equivalent 
to * jon alehouse.’ ” 

The method in which Mr. Collier illustrates his Corrector is, to say 


25 II qijjg Odyssey of Homer.” Edited, with Marginal lleferenoes, various Head- 
ings, Notes, and Appendices, by Henry Hayman, B.D. Vol. I. Books I. to VI. 
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Gowden Clarke. Illustrated by H. C. Selous. London : CasselL Fetter, and 
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w “The 'Works of William Shakspeare.” The Text Revised by the Rev. 
Alexander Dyc^ In eight volumes, v oL VII. Second edition. London : Chap- 
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the least, remarkable. For some time past we have been waiting to 
see his refutation of the very serious charge brought against him in 
Mr. Grant White’s recent “ Life of Shakspeare.” (p. 151, footnote.) 

Mr. Dyce, too, in other re.spect8 presents a ^contrast to Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarke. Ho is never led away by poetical feeling, or a mere love 
of beauty. Thus in “ Macbeth” (Act v. sc. 3) he prefers, and pro- 
bably rightly, the plain “ way of life” to the more poetical “ May of 
life.” Again, too, in the same jday (Activ. sc. 3), he reads “suramer- 
seerning lust,” in prefereape to Blackstonc’s poetical “ summer-seeding 
lust.” 

The game of emendations is very popular. Not long ago a certain 
critic nearl}" re-wrote all the chorusses in yEschylus. The emenda- 
tions were undoubtedly ingenious. There was, however, one slight 
fault — the cmendator wrote such ungrammatical Greek. Something 
of this sort is the built we have to find with Mr. Bailey’s clever 
book.-® He is so dreadfully ingenious. Thus, on a well-known 
passage in the Midsummer Night’s Dream,” ho writes: 

“Bottom, the weaver, wishing to play the lion, promises that, in order not 
to frighten Ihc ladies, ho 'will roar you as gently as any snc/cijig-tluce,* adding, 

* [ will roar you as ’tAvero any nightingale’ (Act i. sc. 2). The expression in 
italics is so utterly nonsensical that it is marvellous how it has escaped criti- 
cism and condemuatiou. So far from sulfering such a fate, it continues to be 

(piotcd as if it were sonic felicitous phrase The blunder, which is 

whimsical enough, may he iHjctified by the smallest of alterations — by striking 
out a single letter from dove, leaving" tJic clause, ‘ I will roar you as gently as 
any sucking-doe.’ As dove was spelt ‘douc* in Shakespeare’s time, tlie 
transition from doc would be easy.” — pp. 198, 109. 

Now, mark how a sliort extract from such a common work as the 
“ Penny Oyelopmdia” demolishes all this ingenuity. 

“One part of the internal organization of the pigeon is worthy of special 
notice. The cro[) in the stale wliich is adapted to ordinary digestion is thin 
and membranous, and the internal surface is smootli ; but by the time tlie 
young arc about to he hatched, the whole, except that part which lies on the 
trachea, becomes thicker, and puts on a glandular appearance, having its in- 
ternal surface very irregular. In this organ it is that the food is elaborated 
by the parents before it is conveyed to flic young, for a milky fluid of a greyish 
colour is secreted and poured into the crop among the grain or seeds under- 
going digestion, and a quality of food suited w the nestling is thus produced. 
The iluid coagulates witli acids and forms curd, and the apparatus forms, 
among birds, the nearest approach to the mamma: of the warm-blooded animals, 
llcncc, no doubt, the term ‘ pigeon’s milk.’ ” — Article “ Columbidm^* 

And hence, too, no doubt, Shakespeare’s sucking-dove.” Similar 
objections might be taken to many other of Mr. Bailey’s emendations. 
He, however, is open to conviction, and is candid enough to acknow- 
ledge that Mr. Singer’s “ rother’s sides” is preferable to his own in- 


28 «< On the Beceived Text of Shakespeare’s Dramatic Writings, and its Im- 
provement.” By Samuel Bailey. Yol. Xl. London : Longmans, Qreen, and Oo. 
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genioiis “ browser’s sides” in “ Tiinon of Athens” (Act iv. sc. 3). His 
book, if taken cautiously, may be of real service to the critic. 

The last, and the least too in size, of Shakespearian books this 
quarter is “ the Songs and Sonnets.”*^® We need not say that it is 
well edited, for it is edited by Mr. Palgrave. Alexander had a casket 
made for the “Iliad,” and Messrs. Macmillan have made one for 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets. It is a daint}' edition in every respect — ^bind^ 
ing, type, and paper. The notes, too, are admirable, short yet clear. 
Mr. Palgrave has his own theory upon •“ theii^onnets,” but about this 
we shall say nothing, as Mr. Gerald Massey promises to clear up all 
mystery in his forthcoming work. 

In our last number ^ve noticed Mr. Farrar’s excellent work on the 
onomatopoetic theory. We now have Mr. Wedgwood liirnself *"*^ on the 
subject. No theory has, perhaps, been so abused. Berkeley was 
supix)8ed to be conquered by a grin, and Mr. Wedgwood by an 
epigram. The theory, however, has gained ground in spite of 
mi.<«repre3entation and in spite of nicknames. We shall anxiously 
look forward to what Max Muller and his followers may have 
to reply ; at present, they have answered only with sarcasms. 
Mr. Wedgwood conducts his argument with a calmness which cannot 
be too much admired. He has not exhausted his subject in the present 
little volume, simply because it is inexhaustible. One can scarcely 
turn to any language without finding some corroboration of his views. 
The history of the onomatopoetic theory in England is a warning to 
scholars. Dr. Charnock’s book^^ is a very second-rate production by a 
second-rate mind. He possesses no power of real criticism. One authority 
seems as good as another to him. He does not digest his learning. Tims, 
to take an example, he quotes under Lullaby — “ Lullaby, or L’Elliiby, 
from a supposed fairy called Ellaby Gathon, whom nurses invited to 
watch the sleeping babes, that they might not be changed for others. 
Hence changeling, or infant changed.” Now this is so much nonsense, 
and not very amusing nonsense. It is like the genealogy of Heralds. 
For the proper treatment of the word let l)r. Charnock turn to 
Wedgwood’s dictionary. We see that Dr. Charnock promises us a 
glossary of the provincialisms of Essex. Here ho may do real service, 
but he must be content to collect, and not theorize. A complete re- 
vival of Middle Age and early Northern literature is going on. Every- 
thing that Mr. Ludlow gives us is sure to be good and substantial. His 
workmanship is sound, but his style is heavy. “ II est Anglais,” as 
M. le Maire said, when Mr. Sabine Baring-Gould proposed to attack 
the loup-garou. And so, too, Mr. Ludlow attacks the great epics of 


^ “ Songs and Sonnets." By William Sbakspeare. London and Cambridge : 
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the Middle Ages, and in these volumes gives us the spoils. The first 
part is to us the most interesting, and we wish that Mr. Ludlow had 
extended his cliapter on the Grrowtii of Legend into a longer essay. 
His book, we fear, will be more often referred to than read, and more 
often plundered than acknowledged. The three most interesting 
chapters in Mr. Sabine Baring-Gould’s work®^ are those on the 
“ Were- Wolf in the North,** “ The Origin of the Scandinavian Were- 
Wolf,” and the “Were-Wolf in the Middle Ages.’* And he well 
illustrates what he has ^id of the advantage of the study of Norse 
Mythology. He writes lluently, and possesses a keen eye for what- 
ever is picturesque. For our own part, we should be inclined to regard 
lycanthropy certainly in many cases as nothing more than the result 
of the human mind hardening poetry into fact, and materializing what 
had been taught in a spiritual sense. Two translations from the 
Norse have also appeared.’**^ They are works, however, more suitable 
for the “ specialist” than the general critic to deal with. We can, 
however, say that Sir Edmund Head's rendering, like everything that 
he writes, is marked by both ease and vigour.^ Amongst other trans- 
lations, from very different sources, we must mention Mr. Wells’s 
“ Eastern Tales,”*^® and Mr. Brooks’s rendering of llichter’s “Hespe- 
rus.’»36 Tq many, whatever Kichter wrote is quite as wonderful as the 
“ Thousand and One Nights.” The Khine and the Ganges, it has 
been well said, are only geographically distinct. Englishmen can 
now amuse themselves in tracing resemblances between Mr. Wells's 
Eastern tales and the Orientalisms of Jean Paul, in Mr. Brooks’s very- 
readable translation of an untranslatable work. Amongst books 
which refuse to be elas.sed under any denomination is Mr. Buskin’s 
“Ethics of the Dust.”**^ We should be very sorry to treat him in 
the way in which he treats others. Indeed, he seems rather to be an 
object fi)r commiseration than for criticism. This is the manner in 
which ho thinks it decent to oppose certain well-ascertained conclu- 
sions of modern science ; “ Lecturer. — Do you think you don’t know 
whether you are alive or not ? (Isabel skips to the end of the 
room and back). Yes, Isabel, that’s all very fine, and you and I 
may call that being ; but a modern philosopher calls it being ‘ in a 
mode of motion.’ It requires a certain quantity of heat to take you 
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to the sideboard, and exactly the same quantity to bring you back 
again — that’s all.” (p. 40). Paley has said that you can’t refute a 
sneer. Luckily, however, a sneer refutes itself. But we will not bid 
Mr. Buskin look to Paley, but rather to Butler, who in his famous 
tenth sermon says “ it is as easy to shut the eyes of the mind as those 
of the head.” 

A solitary topographical work, the Rev. S. Smith’s, “ The Temple 
and the Sepulchre,”®® appears. None but those who have made this 
subject a study, and who have seen the actual locality, can be judges of 
its merits or demerits. We possess neither qualification. All that 
we can say is, that the arguments are temperately expressed, the 
descriptions good, and the illustrations arc a great help to the text, 
which is by no means always the case in similar works. Two Christmas 
books, as we suppose they must be called, reached us too late to be 
noticed in our last number. It is not, however, of much consequence, 
for they will be welcomed at any season. Mr. Millais’s collection®^ is 
of a very miscellaneous kind. But every one who cares not for 
Millais alone, but the- progress of art, should certainly study this 
volume. Goethe used to advise the study of nature in her mon- 
strosities, and even in the poorest sketches here — and there are some 
very poor — much may be learnt. The other is a child’s book.^ A well- 
told story is set off by Mr. Tenniel’s illustrations. And we must say 
that we like Mr. Tenniel here far better than in the pages of Punch, 
It mu.st, we should think, too, have been some relief to him to 
have escaped for once from satire to the ])oetry of childhood. Satire, 
such as Mr. Tenniel’a was against Lincoln, must bring remorse, but 
a book like this nothing else but pleasure to both maker and reader ■ 
And here let us take occasion to notice another child’s book, “ The 
Butterfly’s Gospel, and other Stories.”^^ The names of the author and 
the translator are sufficient guarantees for its excellence. The pub- 
lishers, we may add, have done their utmost to make the binding 
correspond with the text. 

From France we have several novels. Amongst them “ La Prime 
d’Honneur”^- is remarkable for its descriptions of scenery. The ae- 
count of the comhe — or, in Devonshire dialect, coombe — is excellent. 
The author is very happy in all his home-scenes. He makes cabbages, 
potatoes, and bacon poetical. There is a farm-supper, as far as de- 
scription goes, worthy df George Eliot. His rustics, however, do not 
possess the wit of George Eliot’s yokels. But he is quite correct in 
saying that the labourer admires scenery, and notes the changes of the 
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seasons, and the varying assets of cloud and sky, more than those 
above him in life. And there is, too, a certain amount of truth in the 
following sentence, which might be remembered in England — “II 
serait d6cid€ment plus facile d’eventrer un chene de cent ans avee un 
couteau de deux sous que de faire entrer une id6e de bon sens dans la tete 
d’un tueur de lievres.*’ The remark docs not apply only to poachers. 
In a novel of M. Urbain Olivier’s we naturally look for country scenes. 
In the present**' the reader will not be disappointed. Here, as in 
George Eliot, we come upon rustic terms and provincialisms — to be 
found in no dictionary — which give the true local colouring to the 
dialogue. The philologist may certainly here pick up some fresh wofd- 
lore, whilst the artist may learn a lesson by the skill with which it is 
used. Further, the story possesses a great deal of humour, and a 
thoroughly healthy tone. It is a new thing for French novelists to 
be writing on the text, 

“ Oil peut-on etre mieux, 

Ou peui-on ctre inieiix, 

Qu’au seiii de sa famille ?” 

But it is a novelty in which we should like to see some further experi- 
ments. M. Edouard Ourliac gives us a collection of tales and essays.^ 
Both are interesting. Thus, “ La Petite Loiseau’* is the story of a 
foundling, who, though motherless, still has a mother. The tale, 
though well told, is far too sentimental and theatrical. Wordsworth’s 
“ We are Seven” suggests the true method of treating such a subject. 
We trust, however, that M, Ourliac does not think that it is only by 
the Loire that a peasant’s house “ cst plut6t une taniero qu’une habi 
tation,” and that only the peasants of La Varaine eat “du pain, 
toujours du pain, toujours.” In Dorsetshire he might find similar 
hovels, whilst in London men and women lack even bread. Amongst 
the essays, those who relish genuine French humour should turn to 
“ Le Gendarme.” The title of a little handbook** to the French Exhi- 
bition of 1807 best explains its contents. On the whole, in spite of 
some tall talk about “le beau et le bon,” it will bo found equally useful 
to the exhibitor and the mere visitor. Further, it contains a history 
of the various French Exhibitions, prefacing it with the quotation, 
“L*id6e des expositions periodiques cst une idde toute fran9aise.” 
England, we suppose, must be content with th§ minor idea of expand* 
ing cucumber frames into crystal palaces. « 

Amongst reprints wo have to acknowledge Mr. Booth’s “ Collection 
of Epigrams.”*'® In spite of various improvements, many still remain 
to be made. In a third edition we should advise him to scrupulously 


“L'Ouvrier. Histoire d© Paysans.” Par M. Urbain Olivier. Lausanne: 
Georges Bridel. 1866. 

^ Les Contes de la Famille.” Par M. Edouard Ourliac. Paris : Michel Ldvy, 
Fibres. 1866. 

^ ** L'Exposition Universelle de 1867. Guide de TExposant et du Yisiteur, aveo 
les Documents Officiels, un Plan, et une Yue de 1’ Exposition.” Faria : Hachette 
et C‘*. 1866. 

^ ” Epigrams, Ancient and Modem.” Edited by Rev. John Booth, B.A. 
Second Thousand. London : Longmans, Green, and Co. 1865. 
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weed out all those pieces whore the hutiour depends upon the word 
rather than upon the thought. “The Biglow Papers, in their new 
form, are most suited for the railway, whilst “ The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table’.’*® is fitted for the drawing-room. Lastly, from 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. we have five reprints in their excellent 
monthly series of standard novels,*® and from the Early English Text 
Society, three new volumes.®® 


<<The Biglow Papers.” By James Russell Lowell. London : John Camden 
Hotten. 1865. 

“ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.*’ By Oliver Wendell Holmes. With 
Tllustrations by J. Thompson. London : Alexander Strahan ; and Sampson 
Low, Son, and Marstoii. 1865. 

(1) “Beyminstre.” By the Author of “ Lena.” (2) “ Entanglements.” By 
the Author of “ Mr. Arle.” (3) ^‘Tiie School for Fathers.” By Talbot Gwynne. 
(4) “ Winifred’s Wooing.” By Georgiana M. Craik. (5) “ Paul Ferroll.” A Tale. 
London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 1865, 1866. 

so ( 1 ) “The Wright’s Chaste Wife.” A Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam. 
Copied and Edited by Frederick J. Fumival. (2) Merlin ; or, the Early His- 
tory of King Arthur.” A Prose Romance (about 1450 — 1460 A.D.). Edited 
from the unique MS. in the University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. 
Wheatley. With an Introduction by H. W. Nash, Esq., F.S.A. Part I. 
(8) ”The Monarch, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay.” Edited by Fitz- 
edward Hall. Part 1. London : published, for the Early English Text Society, 
by Triibner and Co. 1865. 
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